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Read  l)efore  the  Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina  at  its   Twenty- 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  Goldsborongh,  N".  C,  May  loth,  1878. 
By  Richard  H.  Leavis,  M.  I).,   Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  science  of  medicine  being  necessarily  more  or  less  empiri- 
ical  in  its  nature,  a  relation  of  our  experience  is  nlways  in  order, 
and,  I  therefore,  venture  to  report  two  or  three  cases  which  I  hope, 
while  they  can  claim  but  little  in  tlie  way  of  novelty  or  imi)oi-tnice, 
may  nevertheless,  not  prove  entiix'ly  wanting  in  interest. 

CAPSl'LO-LEXTICL'LAK  CATARACT.  —  ('atiC  1. 

In  Se})teml)er  last  I  was  consulted  by  Mrs.  11.,  of  Wake  C-ounty, 
ast.  58,  for  blindness. 

She  gave  the  usual  history  of  cataract,  occurring  in  old  persons, 
staling  that  three  years  ))efore  she  had  first  observed  a  dimness  of 
sight  in  (he  I'iglil  eye.  wliich  bud  gradually  increased  until  at  the 
lime  I  saw  her,  she  could  nol  count    lingers',  and  vision    amounted 
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only  to  a  good  percejition  of  light.  The  left  eye  had  remained 
good  np  to  three  months  before,  when  it  had  started  on  the  down- 
ward patli  its  fellow  had  previously  taken,  and  apparently  at  a 
more  rapid  rate,  as  vision  was  not  very  much  better  than  in  the  eye 
first  attacked.  She  had  never  had  any  pain  or  other  subjective 
symptoms  and  after  a  thorough  examination  in  which  the  aid  of 
artificial  light  and  the  ophthalmoscope  were  called  in, the  diagnosis 
of  uncomplicated  senile  cataract,  fully  matured  in  the  right  eye, 
and  not  quite  so  in  the  left,  was  made. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  mention  the  employment  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope in  making  the  diagnosis,  and  I  call  attention  to  it  because 
mistakes  are  sometimes  made  from  its  neglect,  notwithstanding  the 
fact,  that  the  diagnosis  of  cataract  is,  as  a  general  thing,  so  simple 
that  as  it  were  "  he  who  runs  may  read."  In  very  old  persons  par- 
ticularly, owing  to  the  sclerosis  of  the  lens  from  age,  there  is  always 
a  more  or  less  greyish  reflex  from  the  pupil,  that  in  a  superficial  ex- 
amination is  often  very  deceptive.  I  once  saw  a  case  myself,  in 
which  a  talented  and  accomplished  physician  had  made  just  such  a 
mistake,  and  I  understood,  had  come  very  near  operating  but  had 
given  it  out  on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  the  patient.  I  am  sure 
if  he  had  used  the  ophtlialmoscope,he  could  not  have  made  it,for  an 
ability  to  see  clearly  the  details  of  the  fundus  settles  definitely  in 
the  negative,  of  course,  the  question  of  the  existence  of  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  entrance  to  light  and  consequently  of  cataract. 

As  the  only  means  of  restoring  sight,  an  operation  on  the  right 
eye  was  advised  and  the  patient  consenting,  it  was  set  for  the  next 
day.  The  only  preparation  for  it  was  a  caution  to  abstain  from 
breakfast  for  the  sake  of  avoiding,  if  possible,  the  vomiting  which 
is  so  apt  to  follow  the  administration  of  ether,  and  which  not  in- 
frequently endangers  the  success  of  the  operation. 

In  due  course  the  patient  having  been  completely  anaesthetized 
with  ether,  the  ordinary  modified  linear  extraction  of  Von  Graefe, 
which  is  now  almost  nniversally  emplo^'cd  in  cases  of  senile  cata- 
ract was  performed;  and  for  the  most  part  it  was  almost  entirely 
commonplace.  The  incision,  iridectomy,  laceration  of  the  cai)snle 
and  evacuation  of  tlie  lens  were  effected  Avithout  difficulty  or  acci- 
dent ;  but  after  the  removal  of  the  lens  the  capsule  was  found  to 
be  opaque,  and  the  obstruction  to  vision    still  remained.     In,  com- 
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pai'iitively  speaking,  few  cases  does  the  capsule  partake  of  the  opac- 
ity of  the  lens,  the  removal  of  Avhich  is  usually  all  that  is  required; 
but  in  this  case,  unfortunately  it  did,  and  as  it  offered  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  entrance  of  light  it  had,  of  course,  to  be  removed  as 
much  as  I  regretted  the  necessity. 

So  seizing  it  with  a  pair  of  fine  forceps  and  withdrawing  it  as 
gently  as  possible  through  the  incision,  I  snipped  off  the  larger  por- 
tion of  it  with  scissors. 

The  remainder  immediately  rolled  up  to  one  side  behind  the  iris 
leaving  the  pupil  black  and  clear.  The  traction  upon  the  capsule 
rupturing  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  and  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  there  was  (as  was  expected)  a  loss  of  vitreous  humor;  but 
luckily  not  enough  to  jeopardize  the  eye.  Having  cut  off  the  pro- 
truding vitreous  to  prevent  its  interfering  Avith  the  healing  of  the 
incision  and  instilled  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
atropia  for  the  purpose  of  averting,  if  possible,  secondary  iritis  ; 
the  lids  Avere  gently  closed  ;  a  fold  of  linen  Avas  placed  over  both 
eyes  ;  a  pad  of  cotton  over  that,  and  the  Avhole  firmly  secured  Avith 
a  Liebreich's  bandage. 

The  patient  remaining  comfortable  and  free  from  pain,  and  the 
lids  presenting  a  natural  appearance  (as  Avas  seen  when  the  dressing 
was  changed  and  a  drop  of  atropia  slipped  in  twice  a  day)  the  eye 
was  not  opened  until  the  fourth  day,  when  it  Avas  done  in  the 
already  darkened  room  and  examined  by  feeble  lamp-light. 

The  incision  Avas  found  to  have  healed  nicely,  the  cornea  was 
bright  and  clear,  the  pupil  black  and  everything  Avas  progressing  as 
favorably  as  could  be  desired,  but  the  critical  period  Avas  yet  to 
come. 

The  fifth  day  may,  I  think,  be  safely  put  doAvn  as  the  crisis  after 
cataract  operations,  for  it  is  on  that  day  that  iritis,  by  far  the  most 
frequent  form  of  inflammation  consequent  upon  such  injuries,  gener- 
ally makes  its  appearance.  And  sure  enough  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth  day,  I  Avas  summoned  and  informed  that  my  patient  had  been 
attacked  during  the  night  Avithpain  in  and  around  the  operated  eye, 
and  in  that  side  of  the  head— in  short  Avith  ciliary  neuralgia — of  a  very 
violent  character.  Upon  examination  the  conjunctiva  Avas  found 
to  be  a  little  more  congested  than  usual  ;  the  edge  of  the  roll  of 
caj)sule  above  mentioned,  Avas  seen  projecting  a  little  into  the   pu- 
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l)ill<iry  spiice;  the  iris  was  slightly   chang'ed  in  color  and  there   was 
some  increase  of  the  intra-ocular  tension. 

It  was  evident  that  the  })atient  had   a   serous  iritis,  but  of  little 
apparent  severity,  by  no  means  sufficient  to  fnlly  explain  the  pain, 
lilood  Avas  immediately  taken  from  the   temple  with  the   artificial 
leech;  afour  grain  to  the  ounce  solution  of  atropia,  Avas  ordered  every 
hour  Avith  cold  Avater  dressings   and  an  opiate  at  night.     By  these 
means  the  pain  Avas  relieved  and  the  patient  Avas  comfortable  during 
the  day  :  but  about   the  same  hour  of  the   night  it   returned,  and 
only  succumbed,  and  then  not  completely  to   a   second  full  dose  of 
opium.     I  Avill  not  protract   further,  a   history  Avhich    I   fear  has 
already  been  dragged  out  to  aAvearisome  length  ;  so,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  spite  of  a  second  application  of  the  artificial  leech,  the  free 
use  of  atropia  (our  sheet  anchor  in    such  cases)    cold  applications, 
hot  applications  and  blisters  to  the  temple,  Avith  quinine  and  opium 
internally,  the  violent  ciliary  neuralgia  persisted  Avith    occasional 
remission  for  five  Aveeks  Avhen  it   ceased  ap])atently   from  sheer  ex- 
haustion.    The  patient  being  very  home  sick  and  restless,  she  Avas 
alloAved  to  go  home  about  the  end  of  the   third  Aveek   and  AA^as  not 
seen  again,  though  I  heard  from  her  frequently,  until    two  months 
after  the  operation  Avhen  she  came  to  my  office.     The  eye  Avas  then 
free  from   all  symptoms  of  irritation,  Avere  and  had  been,  she  said, 
for  three  Aveeks,  but  there  was  a   slight   adhesion  betAveen    the  iris 
and  capsule  Avhich  sustained  the  diagnosis   of  iritis  in  the  first  in- 
stance.     Upon    testing     vision    accurately    it    Avas    to    be    Avith 
f  1  =  20-30  and  an  ability  to  read  good  pi'int  Avith  a  stronger  glass. 
The  cause  of  all   the  trouble  in  the  case  just  narrated  Avas  un- 
questionably the  remnant  of  capsule.     With   a   certain  amount  of 
cortical  matter,  adherent  to  its  surface  it  had  as  stated,  rolled  up  to 
one  side  behind  the   iris  and  the    cortical    matter    swelling   from 
imbibition    of  aqueous  humor  it   had   pressed   upon  the  iris,  and 
probably  also  the  ciliary  body,  exciting  as  above  mentioned, a  serous 
iritis  accompanied  by  pain  of  unusual  violence.     IS^ow,  Avhether  the 
pain  Avas  purely  the  result  of  the  increased    ocular   tension,  conse- 
quent  upon  the  iritis  ;  or,  Avhether  it    Avas  attributaljle   to  direct 
pressure  upon  the  terminal  filaments   of  tlie   ciliary  nerves  by  the 
swollen  cai)sule  is  not   altogether  clear.     The    inflammation,  how- 
ever, it  Avill  bo  remembered  Avas  not  very   marked,  and  the   intra- 
ocular tension  was  not  great    enough,  certniuly  at    the  times  I  ex- 
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amined  tlie  eye,  to  explain  the  pain  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  tension 
is  known  to  vary  consideraljly  witliin  twenty-four  hours,  and  as  the 
attacks  came  on  worse  at  night  when  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  eye,  it  is  by  no  means  impossil)lc  that  the  increased 
intra-ocuhir  pressure  was  the  cause  of  it. 

But  if  it  was,  it  is  certainly  unusual  to  say  the  least,  that  the  eye 
should  have  come  out  of  it  uninjured  (I  think  we  may  say  that  it 
was  uninjured  as  r=  20-30  isa  very  good  result  after  cataract  opera- 
tions even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances)  for  it  was  in  a 
glaucomatous  state  a  large  part  of  the  five  weeks,  and  it  is  well 
known  how  destructive  such  a  condition,  particularly  if  kept  up  for 
any  length  of  time,  is  to  the  delicate  retina  and  optic  nerve. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  attribute  the  symptoms  to  direct  pressure 
upon  the  ciliary  body,  it  will  appear  still  more  remarkable  that  a 
destructive  amount  of  inflammation  was  not  set  up,  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  sensitive  and  highly  inflammable  character  of  that  tissue. 
Assuming  either  hypothesis,  it  was  a  case  rather  out  of  the  com- 
mon run  and  as  such,  I  trust  its  recital  has  not  proven  entirely  de- 
void of  interest. 

COKXEITIS.  —  Case    11. 

I  report  this  case  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  siiecial  intrinsic 
interest,  as  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  effects  of  treatment  by  astringents  locally,  and  depress- 
ing remedies,  and  atropia  locally  and  restoratives. 

Early  in  Xovember  I  received  a  very  kind  letter  from  a  brother 
practitioner  and  friend  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  inform- 
ing me  that  he  had  been  consulted  by  a  young  lady  for  her  eyes  ; 
but  that  he  had  not  examined  them  at  all  and  had  advised  her  to 
come  to  me,  as  he  preferred,  when  convenient,  to  turn  over  most  of 
his  ej'e-cases  to  a  sjoecialist  ;  and  on  the  loth.  Miss  D.,  of  GuiTord 
county,  (the  patient  referred  to)  a  pale,  delicate  looking  girl  of  16 
made  her  appearance.  As  she  was  led  into  my  office  by  lier  fdther, 
Avith  her  head  tied  up  in  one  or  more  veils,  and  bowed  on  her  breast 
in  dread  of  the  least  ray  of  light,  she  presented  a  ]utiable  sight, 
and  my  sympathies  were  still  more  excited  when  I  learned,  that 
both  she  and  her  parents  feared  that  slio  was  hopelessly  Iflind. 

Owing  to  the  intense  photophobia  an  examination  Avas  somewhat 
difficult:  but  the  trouble  being  sujierficial  and  very  marked,  it  was 
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easily  seen  that  she  was  suffering  from  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
cornea,  involving  tlie  whole  of  each  except  a  narrow  rim  around 
the  edge.  I  immedia'ely  put  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of 
atropia  into  the  eyes  and  proceeded  to  examine  into  her  history. 
Her  parents  stated  that  eight  or  nine  months  before  tbey  had  first 
noticed  that  she  held  her  book  very  near  the  eyes  in  reading,  but 
that  the  sight  seemed  to  be  good  and  remained  so  for  six  Aveeks 
when  the  eyes  became  red,  and  the  cornea  slightly  smoky  which  in- 
terferred  with  vision  to  such  an  extent  that  while  she  could  still  dis- 
tinguish objects  they  seemed  to  be  in  a  mist  or  haze. 

•Five  weeks  after  that  they  consulted  a  physican  wiio,  they  said, 
put  caustic  in  her  eyes  three  days,  but  that  it  caused  no  more  pain 
than  so  mucJi  water  would  have  done.  It  must  have  been,  of  course, 
a  very  weak  solution.  At  all  events,  it  seems  to  have  augmented 
the  trouble,  for  they  further  stated  that  immediately  after  the  use 
of  the  caustic  the  haziness  of  the  cornea  was  increased,  and  that 
the  sight  was  reduced  to  a  mere  perception  of  shadows.  From  that 
time  she  remained  much  in  the  same  condition  until  seven  weeks 
before  I  saw  her  when  she  sought  the  advice  of  another  physician, 
who  put  her  on  atropia  locally,  she  said,  and  mercury  internally, 
pushing  the  latter  up  to  the  point  of  salivation.  At  this  time  the 
eyes  first  became  sensitive  to  light.  The  solution  of  atropia  must 
have  been  of  inadequa'e  strength;  as  it  seems  to  have  had  no  effect 
whatever.  That  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  photophobia  is  certain, 
for  in  less  than  an  hour  after  the  application  of  a  strong  solution 
she  expressed  herself  as  already  greatly  relieved  and  was  walking 
about  tlie  room  witli  both  eyes  o])en  and  that  too  in  a  light  that  she 
could  not  stand  at  all  before.  It  is  not  so  certain,  however,  that 
the  mercury  was  e(|ually  innocuous  ;  indeed,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  by  breaking  down  her  general  health  it  increased  the  se- 
verity of  the  local  affection. 

In  the  way  of  treatment,  protection  of  the  eyes  from  light ;  a 
drop  of  a  two  grain  to  the  ounce  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphate 
of  atropia  locally,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  combination  of  iron, 
({uinine,  and  strychnine,  to  bo  followed  by  cod  liver  oil  and  the 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  with  good  diet  internally  were  ordered, 
and  she  Avent  home  next  day. 

A  month  afterwards,  I  received   a   most  grateful  letter  from  her 
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father  stating  that  her  eyes  had  greatly  improved,  so  mucli  so,  in- 
deed, that  she  "•could  see  to  go  all  about ;''  that  her  general  health 
was  excellent,  and  requesting  that  she  be  alloAved  to  omit  the  cod- 
liver  oil  and  iron,  Avhich  request  Avas  granted  on  condition  that  she 
commence  with  them  as  soon  as  she  ceased  to  improve. 

Inflammation  of  the  cornea,  of  whatever  form,  unless  it  be  trau- 
matic in  origin  is  a  disease  of  asthenic  type,  but  as  the  text  Ijooks 
have  it  "  with  a  strong  tendency  to  get  well  if  let  alone."'  It  is 
almost  invariably  the  result  of  impaired  nutrition  occurring  chiefly 
among  half-starved  or  over-fed  children  and  young  persons,  and 
still  more  frequently  in  special  forms  in  those  suffering  fi'oni  certain 
dyscrasia?,  notably  struma  and  inherited  syphilis.  Such  being 
the  case  it  is  evident  that  restorative  general  treatment  is  called  for. 

In  regard  to  local  treatment  I  would  say  that  some  believing  the 
principles  Avhich  underlie  the  treatment  cf  inflammation  in  general 
to  be  universally  applicable,  think  astringents  advisable;  but  inflam- 
mation of  the  corneals  an  exception,  and  it  has  been  the  experience 
of  oculists  the  world  over,  that  in  the  acute  stage  certainly, 
astringents  or  irritating  agents  of  any  sort  are  positively  injurious. 

It  is  true  that  irritants,  particularly  calomel  and  Pagensteoker's 
ointment  though  astringents  are  useful  too  and  are  of  benefit  in 
hastening  the  removal  of  the  opacity,  that  is  the  usual  sequel  of 
corneitis;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  inflammatory  symp- 
toms have  then  disajipeared.  On  the  other  band,  belladonna,  but 
more  particularly  its  active  principle,  atropia,in  the  form  of  a  neutral 
sulphate  is,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  gCDerally  of  idiosyncrasy,  al- 
Avays  followed  by  good  results,  and  its  effects  are  especially  seen  in 
the  prompt  alleviation  of  the  photophobia.  It  exerts  a.  direct  seda- 
tive effect  on  the  nerves  as  it  is  absorbed  through  the  cornea  and 
paralyzing  the  accommodation,  puts  the  eye  completely  at  rest.  Of 
the  truth  of  the  above,  I  do  not  think  there  could  bo  a  more  strik- 
ing illustration  than  the  case  just  reported. 

AMBLYO  PIA.  — •  Case    III. 

Not  long  ago,  Mr.  J.,  a^t.  59,  sought  my  advice  for  serious  im- 
pairment of  vision.  He  thought  that  he  had  damaged  his  eye-sight 
by  reading  newspapers  at  night,  but  stated  that  several  months  be- 
fore he  had  suffered  from  a  severe  "  Inlious"  attack  which  had  laid 
him  up  for  two  months. 
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During  that  attack  his  sight  hecame  so  bad  tliat  he  was  unable  to 
read  with  any  ghiss,  and  it  remained  in  the  same  condition  np  to 
my  seeing  him.  He  had  never  had  any  pain  or  pliotophobia  or  other 
symptoms  than  failure  of  sight. 

Upon  testing  his  vision  it  was  found  to  be  equal  to  20-200  in  the 
right  eye,  and  20-70  in  the  left.  He  was  an  inveterate  smoker  and 
Avas  in  the  habit  of  taking  regularly  five  or  six  drinks  of  whiskey  a 
day,  he  admitted — probably  he  took  a  half-dozen  more  that  he  did 
not  acknowledge. 

An  ophthalmoscopic  examination  showed  unusual  redness  of  the 
optic  discs  and  a  slight  diminution  in  size  of  the  retinal  arteries. 
The  diagnosis  was  amblyopia  from  the  combined  effects  of  tobacco 
and  Avhiskey.  He  was  advised  to  abstain  religiously  from  both,  and 
given  a  tonic  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury 
in  20  drops  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  to  be  taken  three  times 
a  day»  In  about  a  fortnight  he  was  seen  again  when  he  stated  that 
his  appetite  was  ravenous,  but  his  sight  was  found  to  have  improved 
very  little  if  at  all.  The  vitalized  jihosphates  prepared  by  Caswell, 
Hazard  &  Co.,  according  to  Dr.  Percy's  formula,  were  then  ordered 
He  never  returned  to  my  oflice,  but  I  met  him  accidentally  on  the 
street  not  long  since,  and  was  pleased  to  find  him  greatly  improved 
in  appearance  and  still  more  pleased  to  learn  tliat  he  could  see  to 
read  anything.  His  report  was,  that  his  improvement  under  the 
phosphates  bad  been  rapid,  and  that  he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
finish  the  bottle  (44  doses). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  very  many  cases  the  mere  abstention 
from  liquor  and  tobacco  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  bring  about  great 
improvement,  if  not  a  cure  ;  but  in  this  case,  although  aided  by 
tonics  of  acknowledged  value  it  seems  to  have  been  of  no  avail  as 
there  Avas  no  improvement  worth  mentioning  until  the  exhibition 
of  the  phosphates,  and  tben  it  Avas  prompt  and  decided.  It  is  trne 
that  a  successful  result  in  one  case  does  not  demonstrate  the  useful- 
ness of  a  remedial  agent  any  more  than  one  swallow  makes  a  sum- 
mer ;  nevertheless,  straAvs  shoAV  which  Avay  the  Avind  IfioAvs,  and  if 
this  one  straw  should  proA'C  the  means  of  putting  us  on  the  right 
track  it  Avould  be  a  subject  for  congratulation,  more  especially,  as 
the  means  of  cure  in  optic  nerve  affections  are  limited  and  unsatis- 
factory. I  hope  the  members  of  the  Society  Avill  give  it  a  trial  as 
they  have  opportunity,  and  report  results  at  the  next  meeting. 


Some  little  iidclitioual  interest  attaches  to  this  case,  in  that  it 
serves  to  corroborate  the  views  ot  Dr.  d'Aucona  on  the  usefulness 
of  phosphorous  in  chronic  alcoholism,  as  set  forth  in  a  ti-anslation 
by  Dr.  Dabney,  m  the  last  numlior  of  the  Virginia  JJcd.   Jlo/ifl/Ji/: 


SLtPPEESSIOJN   OF  URINE  OF  TEN  DAYS  DURATION. 

l?ead  l)efore  the  ^Medical  Sociely  of  North  Carolina  at  its   Twenty- 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  May  loth,  1878. 
By  William  Little,  M.  D.,  Raleigh,  N:    C. 


I  was  called,  Wednesday,  May  24th,  1876,  to  see  Mrs.  C  -- ,  and 
was  told  that  she  had  not  passed  nrine  since  the  Friday  previous, 
the  19lh  of  May.  Found  her  suffering  with  intense  pain  in  ihe 
hack  ;  great  nausea,  and  severe  headache — fever,  puke  100  full  and 
strong  ;  there  was  no  swelling  about  tlie  pul)ic  region  or  abdomen. 
I  introduced  a  catheter,  and  found  the  Ijladder  perfectly  emptv  ; 
ordered  infusion  digitalis  in  half  ounce  doses  with  twentv  grains 
acetate  potassa  every  four  hours,  and  warm  bath;  also,  mustard 
plasters  over  the  reguMi  of  the  kidneys.  Next  morning  her  condi- 
tion was  the  same;  on  introducing  the  catheter  the  bladder  AVas 
found  empty. 

2Gth.  Tlic  digitalis  and  potassa  wei'c  continued,  alternated  with 
tine,  ferri.  chloride  and  quiniiie  mixture,  every  two  hours;  having 
rested  badly  the  night  previous,  1  gave  1-G  grain  morphine  hypo- 
dermically;  after  this,  she  rested  several  hours  and  awaked  some- 
what refreshed. 

27th.  Introduced  the  catheter  and  found  tlie  same  condition  of 
affairs.  Patient  had  some  slight  muscular  twitchings;  skin  was  be- 
ginning to  be  bronzed,  but  her  mind  as  heretofore  perfectly  clear 
and  rational;  pulse  130;  temperature  OS'',  She  had  to-day  an 
abundant  mucous  discliarge  from  the  month,  the  saliva  pouring  out 
like  one  under  the  influence  of  mercury — though  she  had  not  taken 
any  mercurial  during  her  sickness  ;  ordered  bromide  potassium  in 
twenty  grain  doses  every  three  hours. 

28th,     Temperatui-e  08°;  inilse   K)(i;  muscular  twitching    much 
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increased,  lier  skin  the  color  of  an  orange  and  the  mind  perfectly 
lucid  ;  introduced  the  catheter  and  found  the  bladder  as  heretofore 
totally  eni])ty.  Patient  died  late  in  the  afternoon  in  a  convulsion  ; 
her  mind  being- perfectly  clear  up  to  a  few  minutes  before  death. 
She  was  seen  by  Dr.  Peter  E.  Hines  of  this  city,  and  Surgeon 
Brooks,  U.  S.  A.,  post  surgeon  here. 

Post  mortem  on  the  20th;  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the  body 
much  emaciated,  rigor  mortis  well  marked,  the  kidneys  were  found 
very  hard  and  the  lower  ])art  much  congested  ;  weight,  4^  ounces; 
lengtih  5  inches.  Drs.  E.  Ikirke  Haywood,  Peter  E.  Hines  and 
Surgeon  Brooks  were  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination. 

The  points  of  interest  in  this  case  are,  the  length  of  time  the 
patient  lived  without  passing  a  drop  of  urine,  the  mind  remaining 
clear  and  lucid  while  urea  was  in  the  circulation,  and  there  being 
no  vicarious  substitution.  Her  bowels  were  normal  all  the  time^ 
this  patient  was  a  very  thin,  spare,  habit,  the  very  opposite  of  all 
the  cases  rpioted  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  who  says  the  live  cases  seen 
by  him  were  all  corpulent,  robust  people. 


ANNUAL    ADDEESS   DELIVERED    IN    GOLDSBOROUGH, 
N.  C,    AT   THE    TWENTY-FIFTH    MEETING    OF   'JTIE 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
By  W.  T.  Ennett,  M.  D. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Medictd  Soeietij  of  North    CaroliiKi : 

It  is  a  cause  of  congratulation  that  so  many  of  us  have  been 
allowed  to  meet  again  at  this  annual  re-union  of  the  members  of 
our  cherished  and  useful  associatrion.  We  have  again  left  for  a 
brief  season,  the  consuming  cares  and  trying  duties  of  an  ever 
laborious  and  progressive  profession.  We  come  together  in  the 
prosperous  and  enterprising  town  of  (ioldsborough,  for  purposes 
of  consultation  for  the  public  good  and  the  progress  of  our 
own  honored  and  beneficent  science  and  art  of  medicine.  It  is 
no  narrow  object  or  selfish  end  that  have  prompted  so  many  of 
the  leading  medical  men  of  North  Carolina  to    institute    and  carry 
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forward,  for  the  last  twentA^-ilve  years  the  great  work  of  medical 
iuiprovemcnt  and  reform  in  which  onr  Society  has,  during  that 
eventful  period,  been  so  laboriously  and  usefully  engaged.  To  de- 
velop the  medical  talen*'^  of  the  S;ate,  to  keep  ourselves  an  couraiit 
in  an  always  advancing  science  :  to  build  up  in  our  own  noble  old 
commonwealth,  a  medical  literature  ;  to  cure  disease  ;  to  assuage 
paiu,  sorrow  and  suffering  ;  to  elevate  humanity  ;  to  remove  the 
causes  and  sources  of  sickness;  to  prolong  human  life,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  are  the 
laudable  and  noble  efforts  of  our  beloved  and  time-honored  associa- 
tion. 

In  coming  together,  therefore,  to  take  counsel  one  witii  another, 
as  to  the  best  ways  and  means  of  advancing  and  securing  these 
grand  ends  of  our  Society,  it  is  refreshing  that  we  can  again  luxu- 
riate in  fraternal  greetings,  the  social  tie  and  the  warm  personal 
and  professional  friendships  that  always  enrich  and  hallow  the  in- 
teresting occasions  of  these  annual  re-unions.  These  yearly  as- 
semblages are,  indeed,  green  spots  in  the  deseru  of  professional  life. 
We  always  return  liouio  refi'e.shed,  better  pleased  with  one  another, 
more  attached  to  our  Society  and  to  our  profession,  and  panoplied 
anew  with  the  sinews  and  armaments  of  war  in  our  daily  and  severe 
conflicts  with  disease  and  death.  Those  who  are  the  most  regular 
and  punctual  in  attendance  upon  our  annual  sessions  are  generally 
those  who  are  the  most  busy  and  laborious  at  home;  and  it  is  a  law 
of  our  being,  which  the  conscientious  practitioner  is  more  apt  than 
any  one  else  to  disregard,  that  rest  must  be  hcid  or  the  system  suc- 
cumbs. It  is  a  law  then  of  physiology  as  well  as  of  mental  philosophy 
that  the  change  and  recreation,  the  social  re-unions  and  jiersonal, 
as  well  as  professional  enjoyments  which  these  occasions  furnish, are 

nccesary  to  vigorous  growth  of  the  mind. 

The  subject  now  before  me,  which  I  have  selected — toaccoini)lish 
the  task  your  kindness  and  partiality  imposed  upon  me  is—-'  Who  is 
the  true  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ?"  The  profes- 
sion of  the  whole  world  was  startled  something  over  a  year  ago  by 
t  he  announcement  that  a  memorial  to  Cesalpinus,  would  be  unveiled, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  D]-.  Ceradini,  Professor  of  Physiology  ])ronounced  the  ora- 
tion on  the  occasion,     He  stated  that  Cesalpinus    prodiiced  experjr 
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mental  proof  of  the  ci'-culation  in  1593,  and  that  Ilarvey  in  IGriS 
eoukl  only  adduce  a  fretsli  jn'oof  of  the  circulation  in  the  venous 
valves,  discovered  by  Fabricius  as  early  as  1574,  demonstrating  that 
thcje  valves  must  oppose  the  centrifugal  movement  of  the  blood  in 
the  veins.  He  really  maintains  that  Harvey's  merit  consisted  in 
battling  acainst  ignorance  and  prejudice  by  divulging  the  discovery 
of  Cesalpinns.  The  entire  tenor  of  Harvey's  life  and  Avork  forbids 
the  view  that  lie  was  a  i)lagiarist,  and  that  as  Cesal])inus' panegyrist 
has  recently  asserted,  he  arrogated  to  himself  a  discovery  which 
belongs  to  the  latter  ;  contemporary  authors  failed  to  recognize  in 
Harvey's  teachings  a  reproduction  of  those  of  Ocsalpinus. 

Cesalpinns,  it  is  true,  approached  nearer  the  discovery  made  by 
Harvey  than  any  other  physiologist.  A  casual  observer  might,  from 
Cesalpinns'  works,  conclude  that  lie  had  taught  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  circulation  ;  but  when  we  go  farther,  and  find  that  he  still  re- 
gards the  flow  of  the  blood  comparable  to  the  flood  and  eblj  tides — 
that  the  arteries  convey  the  spirit  to  wdiich  their  pulse  is  due,  and 
that  he  failed  to  discover  in  the  heart  the  moving  power  of  the  cir- 
culation, we  cannot  but  di'aw  the  conclusion  that  his  teacliings 
would  never  have  formed  the  basis  of  modern  physiology.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  for  .sny  one.  avIio  has  studied  the  subject  with  any 
degree  of  intelligence  and  thought,  to  doubt  Harvey's  claim  as  the 
regenerator  of  physiology.  We  could  cpio'e  authority  from  the  first 
authors  of  the  world  if  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  Harvey  was 
the  real  discoverer  of  the  circulation  to  which  we  ascribe  the  origin 
of  modern  sc'entific  medicine.  Schlegel  of  Hamburg,  AYalains  in 
Lsyden,  Prullens  in  Rome,  Plimpins  in  Louvain,  Rolfink  and  Des- 
cartes all  sjioke  of  Harvey  as  the  physiologist  to  whom  the  world  owed 
the  knowledge  of  thecii'culation  of  the  blood.  AVriters  envious  of 
Harvey's  fame  have  brought  forth  Servetus,  Scarpa,  Cesalpinns  and 
a  host  of  others  claiming  pi'ior  rights  to  the  honorawarded  Harvey. 
That  envious  spirit  which  in  a  majority  of  cases  give  rise  to  tlose 
Avithering  looks,  harsh  Avords  ;uul  unkind  acts,  often  pierce 
the  generous  soul  Avith  keener  agony  than  the  shaft  of  glittering 
steel,  hurled  Avith  Herculean  strength  and  Avhose  Avound  Avould 
seem  a  pleasure.  Every  one  feels  its  direful  eifects,  either  Avithin 
himself,  as  the  ])lague  of  his  own  heart,  or  as  '^a  troubler  of  the 
camp"  botli  in  sacred  aud  secular  matters.     AVe  are  not  inclined  to 
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laud  with  fulsome  flattery  the  imaginary  happiness  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  and  say  that  they  felt  less  of  these  evils  of 
which  we  complain  ;  for  in  so  doing  we  would  be  stifling  the  hon- 
est convictions  of  our  minds,  and  would  be  making  statements 
which  neither  history  nor  experience  would  corroborate. 

That  Harvey  was  indebted  to  his  predecessors  more  than  he  ac- 
knowledged seems  to  be  reasonable.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
introduction  he  says:  "As  we  are  about  to  discuss  the  motion,action 
and  use  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  it  is  imperative  on  our  part  to 
state  what  has  been  thought  of  these  things  by  others  in  their 
Avritings,  and  what  has  been  held  by  the  vulgar  and  by  tradition,  in 
order  that  what  is  true  may  be  confirmed,  and  what  is  false  set  right 
by  dissection,  multiplied  experience  and  accurate  observations."  In 
this  spirit  of  intended  candor  did  Harvey  commence  his  Avork,  he 
concluded  it  very  differently  if  we  are  to  Judge  from  his  remarks 
to  his  fast  friend,  Dr.  Argent,  then  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians.  *'  I  had  no  pur])ose  to  swell  this  treatise  into  a  large 
volume  by  quoting  the  names  and  writings  of  the  anatomists,  or  to 
make  a  parade  of  the  strength  of  my  memory;  the  extent  of  rny 
reading,  and  the  amount  of  my  pains  ;  because  I  profess  both  to 
learn  and  to  teach  anatomy,  not  from  books  but  from  dissection  ; 
not  from  the  positions  of  a  philosopher,  but  from  the  fabric  of  na- 
ture ;  and  then  because  I  do  rot  tliink  it  right  or  proper  to  strive 
to  take  fi'om  the  ancients  any  honor  that  is  their  due,  nor  yet  to  dis- 
])n\e  with  tJie  moderns,  and  enter  into  controversy  Avith  tliose  Avho 
have  excelled  in  anatomy,  and  l:)cen  my  teachers." 

It  was  not  a  question  of  disputing  or  detracting  Avith  Harvey, 
but  should  have  been  one  of  Justice.  In  his  introduction  Harvey 
tells  us  he  intends  to  work  up  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and 
then  says  to  his  President  be  had  never  studied  its  literature  in  any 
manner  Avhatever.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  trace  ste])  by  step 
the  great  discovery,one  of  the  most  gradual  of  any  of  the  great  discov- 
eries. Could  anything  but  Jealousy  haA'e  actuated  the  Italia- s  in  try- 
ing to  snatch  the  honor  from  one,Avhich  every  unbiassed  mind  readily 
yields  to  Harvey.  Deeply  as  I  venerate  the  memory  of  Cesalpinus 
and  other  anatomists  Avho  preceded  him,  I  believe  he  was  even  more 
deserving  of  originality,  he  labored  harder,  and  Avas  more  success- 
ful in  battling  for  the  truth  than  has  hitherto   been  acknowledged; 
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but  ilicrc  irf  sulllcient  evidence  before  us  to  justify  us  in  appe;iliug 
to  liis  friends  to  1  e  satisOed  with  d.)ing-  Cesalpinus  justice  and  not 
injustice  to  Harvey. 

Harvey  did  thirteen  years  luird  worlv  after  lie  returned  to  Eng- 
land, before  ho  Avas  placed  in  the  elixir  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  by 
the  College  of  Physicians  ;  another  thirteen  years  elapsed  before  he 
published  his  great  essay  ;  aod  yet,  another  twenty-one  years  before 
he  wrote  his  first  disquisition  with  a  view  to  convert  John  Kiolan 
fo  his  teachings. 

That  lal)or  impr<jl)ns  of  well  nigh  half  a  century,  for  the  truth 
of  experimental  and  inductive  philosophy  is  the  glory  above  all 
others  of  William  llarvey.  Italy  has  always  been  a  great  nursery 
for  men.  l^-To  two  nations  can  so  wellaiford  to  venerate  each  other's 
worthies. 

The  cherished  members  of  by  gone  ages  are  the  world's  work. 
Everybody  grows  better,  and  kinder,  and  happier — in  loving  them, 
and  leniently,  while  jealously  judging  them  for  their  greatness, 
and  for  their  faults.be  they  Harvey's  or  Cesaljunus',  independently 
of  the  counteracting  influences  of  national  predilections,  and  in 
deference  only  to  the  paramount  claims  of  historical  justice. 

It  is  not  fair  to  ascribe  one  iota  of  hatredL  or  jealous^'  to  the 
physiologist  himself  ;  he  was  unquestiombly  a  genius  ;  but  as  Mr 
Gamgeesays  "he  was  too  essentially  peripatetic,  too  discursive  to 
complete  any  one  grea^,  work.  Anatomist  and  botanist,  mineralo- 
gist and  physiologist,  a  doctrinal  controversialist  and  a  practising 
physician,  ever  striving  to  reconcile  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  with 
the  results  of  observation.  He  embraced  so  much  he  could  only 
grasp  little.  How  different  was  Harvey  ?  Clear-sighted  and  inde- 
fatigable, he  saw  the  truth,  and  never  tired  in  its  pursuit  ;  specu- 
lative i)rojccts  had  no  charms  for  him  ;  he  only  attempted  what  he 
could  accomplish,  and  spared  no  effort  to  achieve  its  mastery. 

The  more  carefully  we  study  the  history  of  the  circulation,  the 
more  avc  admire  the  clear,  frank  and  logical  mind  of  William  Har- 
vey ;  the  more  we  are  impressed,  that  the  Italians  did  him  a  great 
Avrong  in  erecting  a  monumental  inscrijition  in  the  University  of 
Rome,  cla'mirg  for  Cesalpinus  rhat  he  know  a,nd  dem(>nstrated  the 
circulation  of  the  lilood.  That  he  knew,  we  doubt,  that  he  demon- 
strated it  has  been  proven,  I  think,  l)eyond  a  question  of  doul)t,  not 
to  be  so.     Cesalpinus  Avliile  residing  at  Rome  as  physic'an  to  Pope 
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Clemout  VIII,  published  a  treatise  on  mineralogy.  He  died  1G03 
at  eighty-four  years  of  age — the  year  after  Harvey  left  Padua  to 
return  to  Loudon.  The  anatomical  address  on  the  heart  and  circu- 
lation was  published  in  1G28;  the  opposition  which  it  encountered 
is  notorious.  If  it  was  that  Cesalpinushad  known  the  doctrine  and 
laught  it,  if  it  was  known  in  the  schools  of  the  Peninsula,  '-'how 
was  it"  Mr.  Gamgee  asks,  -'that  none  of  the  contemporary  Italian 
professors  who  joiued  in  the  attack  on  the  British  physician  charged 
him  with  publishing  what  had  been  already  taught  by  the  deceased 
philosopher  John  Veslingius  one  oi.  the  most  learned  anatomists 
(born  1598,  died  1G40)  wrote  on  the  Parodoxo  liarvcjano.  Did 
any  contemporary  controversialist  Avriiede  Parodoxo  Cesalpiniano  ? 
The  answer  is  in  the  negative,  and  it  was  only  when  Harvey  shed  his 
illustrious  light  on  the  dark  and  intricate  pages  of  Cesal[)inus  that 
the  claim  was  made  for  him  as  he  was  the  real  discoverer.'' 

We  admire  the  erudition,  the  elaborate  research,  and  the  unswerv- 
ing industry  of  Dr.  Redmond  Co.xe,  but  cannot  admire  his  lack  of 
wisdom,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  conducted  his  incpiiry  into 
the  claims  of  Harvey.  The  profession  docs  not  care  a  straw  whether 
Galen,  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Cesalpinus,  or  who  anticipated 
Harvey  by  conjectures,  hypotheses,  or  vague  suppositions  respect- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Xo  great  discovery,  especially  in 
medical  science  was  ever  made  in  a  day.  The  real  and  effective  dis- 
coverer, I  imagine,  is  he  who  fixes  the  attention  of  the  world  on, 
Mud  proves  the  discovery  by  bringing  it  into  complete  operation.  If 
Harvey  or  some  other  person  had  not  demonstrated  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  all  the  hints  and  suppositions  of  his  jn-edecessors  from 
Hippocrates  down  would  have  gone  for  nothing.  Of  Avhat  use  was 
the  actual  knowledge  of  vaccination,  until  Jenncr  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  on  it,  and  proved  its  etfi(;acy  in  preventing 
variola.  Great  numbers  of  Harvey's  contemporaries  denied  the 
truth  of  the  discovery,bnt  afterwards  when  the  world  seemed  to  know 
it,  they  then  declared  that  the  discovery  was  made  before  Harvey 
was  born.  This  has  ever  been  the  case  and  arises  from  the  interna- 
tional jealousy  already  spoken  of,  which  men  feel  for  each  other 
while  living  rivals.  Dr.  Coxe  was  the  last  man  we  expected — scholar 
and  learned  editor  as  he  was,  to  attempt  to  detract  from  HarA'cy  the 
renown  and  fame,  which  had  been  accorded    liim  nearly  three  cen- 
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turies.  Dr.  Coxe  thought  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  had  no 
utility  whatever  in  tlie  practice  of  physic  and  surgery.  Tf  so  why 
should  he  want  to  transfer  the  honor  from  one  to  another.  From 
our  present  standpoint  we  must  regard  tlnit  epoch  as  the  culminat- 
ing point  in  the  possibilities  of  surgery  and  medicine.  From  its  date 
medicine  was  transformed  from  a  system  of  supertitions  and  guess- 
work to  the  condition  of  a  progressive  science.  It  is  useless  to 
multijily  examples.  The  world  has  taught  us  to  believe  that  Har- 
vey Was  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation,  and  it  was  only  that  i)er- 
verseand  willful  disregard  of  the  truth  that  has  attempted  to  alter 
history  at  this  late  day. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  was  born  at  Folkestone,  in  Kent,  Wm. 
Ilaivey,  the  great  discoverer  of  the  functions  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  mode  of  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  was  the  eldest  of  seven 
children,  born  on  the  first  of  April,  1578.  lie  wont  to  Cambridge 
to  be  educated  for  the  practice  of  physic. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years  Harvey  went  to  a  grammar  school  at 
Canterbury,  where  he  Avas  doubtless  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  He  remained  there  five  or  six 
years,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  as  a  pensioner  at  Cains 
College,  Cambridge,  the  31st  of  May,  1593.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  took  his  A.  B.  degree,  ho  then  left  Cambridge  to  study  med- 
icine at  the  University  of  Padua,  then  of  wide  celebrity,  as  a  first 
class  medical  school.  Here  he  had  the  advantages  of  cultivating  the 
medical  sciences  under  the  ablest  masters  of  the  day,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Fabricius,  ab  Aquapendente.  To  the  first  mentioned, 
Harvey  doubtless  owed  his  philosophical  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  that 
inductive  method  of  research,  which  led  him  to  the  greatest  dis- 
covery in  i^hysiology.     He  remained  five  years  at  Padua, 

He  graduated  there  in  1603,  then  aged  twenty-four  years, 
receiving  his  academic  authority  to  practice  and  to  teach  medicine. 
The  same  year  he  returned  to  England  and  graduated  at  his  own 
University,  Cambridge.  He  then  commenced  the  practice  of  med- 
icine and  then  settled  for  life.  He  resided  in  London,  and  tlierc 
met  and  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Lancelot  Brown.  He  thought 
his  influential  brothers  ana  father-in-law  would  greatly  aid  him  in 
his  practice  by  the  weight  of  their  influence.  He  Avas  admitted  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  in   KiOT.     He  succeeded  Dr.    AVilkinson   as 
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physician  to  Bartholomew  Hospital  in  IGOO,  by  the  testimonials 
p'iven  bv  the  iihvsicians  and  commendatorv  letters  oiven  l)v  the 
King. 

From  this  time  dates  Harvey's  rise  to  distinction.  In  1G18  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  founded  by  Dr.  Richard  Caldwell  and  there  you 
could  see  the  drift  of  his  mind.  In  1G20  he  gave  publicity  to  his 
new  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  a  previous  address 
to  the  College  of  Physicians  he  observes  that  he  had  frequently,  in 
his  anatomical  lectures,  declared  his  opinion  concerning  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  had  for  more 
than  nine  years,  confirmed  and  illustrated  it  by  reasons  and  argu- 
ments grounded  on  ocular  demonstratioi.  It  speedily  excited  the 
attention  of  anatomists  in  every  European  scliool  of  medicine,  and 
the  theory  of  Harvey  having  been  triumphantly  defended  against 
all  objectors,  attempts  were  made  to  invalidate  his  claims  to  the 
discovery ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  whatever  hints  may  be  found 
in  the  Avritings  of  his  jiredecessors,  Ilarvey  first  clearly  demon- 
strated the  system  of  sanguineous  circulation,  and  tlius  produced 
one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  medical  science. 

Five  or  six  years  after  the  death  of  James  I  (1G32)  lie  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  Cliarles  I,  his  successor,  who  gave  his  royal 
patronage  to  his  scientific  researches,  as  well  as  to  his  practical  skill. 

He  seems  to  liave  taken  great  interest  in  the  practical  demon- 
strations of  Harvey  before  him  ;md  to  have  shared  his  anatomical 
researches. 

From  this  time  Harvey's  movements  were  closely  allied  with  those 
of  the  Court.  In  1G33  he  accompanied  Charles  I,  on  liis  journey 
into  Scotland;  in  1G3G  he  went  with  Earl  of  Arundel,  whose  physi- 
cian he  was,  on  his  embassy  toGermaQy.  On  this  occasion  lie  gave 
a  pul)lic  demonstration  of  tlie  circulation  at  ]S"urenburg.  In  1G39 
he  accompanied  Cliarles  I  into  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  After  that  lie  went  to 
Oxfoid,  where  he  busied  himself  with  researches  into  generation. 
He  was  received,  entertained  and  honored  there  Avith  the  de,"Tee  of 
M.  I). 

He  returned  to  London  in  1G4G,  being  sixty-eight  years  old.  In 
104!")  ho  visited  the  Continent.  In  1G.-)1  he  piil)lis]ied  his  seond 
great  work.     The  year  after  this  Harvev    was  looked  upon  bv  com" 
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moil  consent  as  the  most  distinguislicd  tuiatomist  and  ph_ysiciaii  of 
the  age.  The  College  of  Physicians  placed  a  statue  of  him  in  their 
hall,  so  great  was  their  admiration.  In  1G54  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Ph3'sicans,  Ijut  declined  to  serve  on  account 
of  his  age. 

Harvey  Avas  a  ripe  and  a  finished  scholar  and  an  inductive  phi- 
losopher of  a  class  as  high  as  his  illustrious  contemporary  and  pa- 
tient— the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon. 

He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  men  of  letters  and  science  of  his 
day  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  his  views  are  met  with  any  degree 
of  hostility  by  the  great  body  of  the  learned.  It  is  true,  that  a  few 
of  the  anatomists  indulged  in  some  foolish  abuse,  but  wo  have  it  on 
record  that  Harvey  had  the  confidence  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
nobles.  He  lived  to  sec  his  discoveries  universally  acknowledged 
and  to  be  deeply  revered  by  his  brethren. 

His  moral  character  was  of  the  highest,  and  may  be  judged  of  by 
what  he  himself  has  enjoined  on  the  College  of  Physicians.  Hav- 
ing endowed  it  handsomely,  he  left  extra  funds  for  a  meeting  and 
collation  once  a  month,  and  for  a  general  annual  feast  of  all  the 
Fellows,  at  which  should  ])Q  delivered  an  oration  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  benefactors  of  the  College  ;  and  an  exhortation  to  the 
members  to  study  and  search  out  the  secrets  of  nature  by  experi- 
ments, and  for  the  honor  of  the  profession  to  continue  mutually  in 
love.  The  College  of  Physicians  of  London  would  have  enjoyed  a 
fairer  fame,  and  British  medicine  a  higher  reputation,  if  that  body 
had  more  faithfully  followed  the  examples  and  written  precepts  of 
their  immortal  benefactor. 

Harvey  had  refined  feelings,  and  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  He  re- 
turned not  railing  for  railing  when  he  encountered  his  depreciators 
in  controversy.  It  is  true  that  Harvey,  as  we  are  surprised  to  find — 
after  he  had  felt  all  the  pangs  at  first  of  oi)position  by  tlie  scientific 
world,  after  he  had  come  to  be  so  great  a  man,  he  too  ahould  join 
in  the  persecution  of  Pecquet  who  discovered  the  canal  which  bears 
his  name,  instead  of  trying  to  rid  medicine  of  the  trammels  of 
bigotry,  that  had  so  accursed  him. 

He  was  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  devoted  to  science,  sedulous  for 
the  advancement  of  his  profession — munificent  to  his  college,  kind 
and  considerate  to  his  relatives. 
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Tlie  public  voice  of  the  day  fully  ucknowledg-e  his  merits,  aud 
its  verdict,  I  trust,  will  never  be  questioned. 

Even  the  personal  appearance  and  habits  of  Harvey  were  noled 
with  that  great  minuteness,  which  denotes  the  tender  interest  taken 
in  him  by  distinguished  literary  mets.  Aubray  says  of  him  :  ''He 
was  not  tall,  but  of  the  lowest  stature — round-faced,  olivaster,  (like 
waintscott)  complexion  ;  little  rouneied,  very  black,  full  of  spirit  ; 
his  hair  was  as  black  as  a  raven,  but  quite  Avliite  twenty  years  be- 
fore he  died.  I  remember  he  went  to  drink  coifee,  Avdiich  he  and 
his  brother  Eliab  did,  before  coffee-houses  Avere  in  fashion  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  as  all  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  very  cholerique  ;  and 
in  his  younger  days  wore  a  dagger  (as  the  favshion  then  was)  ;  Imt 
this  doctor  Avould  be  apt  to  draw  his  dagger  upon  every  slight  occa- 
sion. He  rode  on  horseback  with  a  foot-cloth  to  visit  his  patients, 
his  man  following  on  foot,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  was  very  decent, 
now  quite  discontinued." 

He  had  suffered  long  and  patiently  with  that  pest,  that  so  few 
doctors  now  are  ever  troubled  with — the  gout.  It  was  at  times 
unendurable.  Then  he  would  resort  to  that  pain  destroyer — opium, 
until  finall}',  it  was  believed  it  shortened  his  days.  He  had  his 
triumph,  and  a  noble  one  too,  though  achieved  upon  the  lonely  bed 
of  the  dying  physician.  He  died  June  3d,  1657 — being  eighty 
years  old. 

Gentlemeo,soon  this  refreshing  season  of  annual  consultation, and  of 
social  and  intellectual  pleasures  will  beat  an  end, and  weshall  separate 
for  our  respective  homes.  We  shall  carry  home  the  pleasant  recol- 
lection of  friendship  formed  and  increased  at  this  interesting,  and 
proli table  re-union.  Hallowed  are  these  annual  associations  and 
sacred  their  memories  I  The  fond  rcnicml)erances  of  these  seasons 
of  recreation  and  of  professional  duty,  will  nerve  us  anew  for  our 
conllicts  with  disease,  and  make  us  better  friends,  more  useful  citi- 
zens, and  better  prejiared  for  the  various  duties  of  life. 

We  miss  some  of  the  familiar  faces  from  their  accustomed  places  at 
this  the  closing  meeting  of  our  first  quarter  of  a  century.  Let  their 
memories  ever  remain  fresh  I  In  conclusion,  let  us  strike  for  a 
higher,  and  yet  higher  standard  of  professional  elevation.  To  do 
this,  we  must  eliminate  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  habits,  if  we  have  any, 
and  look  well  to  the  future.  If  we  Avant  the  arts  aud  sciences  to 
llourish  in  our  State  wc;  must  not  look  too  much  upon  the  past  and 
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iicgleot  tlie  fnture;  wc  must  not  rely  too  much  upon  the  generous 
hand  6f  Providciiec  to  direct  e\'cnts,  Init  shape  thein  for  ourselves. 
It  is  far  more  vital  in  its  influence  upon  us  to  have  a  great  and 
glorious  future,  than  it  is  to  he  able  to  l)oast  of  departed  great- 
ness. Whence  wc  came  is  ([uite  insignilicant,  as  compared  with 
whither  wc  arc  "■uina". 
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THE  LEGAL  IIELATIONS  OF   IIOMICIDL\L  INSANITY. 

Abstract  from  a  Lecture 
By  J.  C.  15UCKXILL,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  F.  R.  S. 


The  most  important  of  these  forms  for  our  present  purpose  is 
homicidal  insanity,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  expressed  in  the  re- 
cent Avorks  of  English  authors,  impulsive  insanity  to  kill.  Not  that 
any  of  tliem  is  devoid  of  a  reflected  importance,  seeing  that  the 
argument  is  urged  with  pertinacity  that  the  proof  of  one  of  these 
states  carries  with  it  the  proof  of  the  whole  scries.  Although  I  am 
prepared  to  deny  the  truth  of  tlie  theory  in  all  of  its  ramilications, 
time  will  only  permit  mo  to  discuss  it  with  reference  to  its  crowning 
point  of  mischief  if  it  be  untrue — namely,  in  its  application  to  ex- 
cuse the  guilt  of  murder.  Our  colleagues  and  countrymen  have 
adopted  the  theory  of  impulsive  insanity  from  the  distinguished 
Fi'cnch  physicians  who  flourished  early  in  this  century,  and  especially 
from  Esquirol,  Georget^  and  IMarc,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  it  remarked  that  these  v/riters  derived  their  inspiration  from 
an  earlier  and  still  more  celebrated  authority — namely,  from  the 
founder  of  phrenology.  It  seemed  strange  that  although  the  first  in- 
stances of  nunioma nlc  ]to)nicide  sans  delire  of  the  French  authors  ar3 
quoted  from  Gall,  no  credit  for  the  idea  was  ever  given  to  him  ;but 
a  reference  to  Gall's  great  work,  "  Sur  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau," 
alt'ords  some  explanation.  In  this  treatise,  replete  with  learning, 
full  of  common  sense,  and  only  spoiled  l)y  the  dogmatism  of  crani- 
osco])y,  he  indicates  clearly  the  natural  growtli  of  "■  tlic  ii;i})u]se  to 
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kill,  with  enfeeblemeiit  of  the  moral  liberty.''  "There  is,"  he 
says,  "  in  man  an  inclination  which  advances  by  degrees,  from  a 
simple  indifference  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  auimals,  and  a 
pleasure  in  seeing  death  inflicted,  even  up  to  the  most  imperious 
desire  to  kill.  Sensibility  may  reject  this  doctrine,  but  it  is  only 
too  true.  Whosoever  wishes  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  recognize  things  as 
they  exist,  and  in  general  not  to  make  man  out  better  than  he  is."' 
"There  are,"  he  adds,  "both  among  adults  and  children,  both 
among  common  and  cultivated  men,  some  who  are  sensitive,  and 
some  who  are  indifferent,  to  the  sufferings  of  others.  Some  feel 
pleasure  in  torturing  and  killing  animals,  without  our  being  able  to 
attribute  it  either  to  education  or  to  hal)it"  ;  and  he  cites  examples 
in  which  men  had  become  butchers,  and  even  executioners,  to  gratify 
this  inclination,  and  a  number  of  other  horrid  instances  less  w'ithin 
the  sufferance  of  the  law\  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  of 
M.  le  Due  de  Bourbon  Conde,  Comte  de  Carohiis,  who  tortui-ed 
animals,  exercised  atrocious  barbarities  upoji  women,  committed 
many  murders,  Avithout  interest,  without  vengeance,  without  anger; 
and  who  even  shot  men  while  rooting  houses,  for  the  barbarous 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  fall.  This  case  has  been  repeatedly  quoted 
from  Gall  as  an  instance  of  homicidal  insanity  or  of  moral  insan- 
ity ;  but  although  he  admits  that  this  "'  detestal)le  incination  may 
always  be  derived  from  a  vice  in  the  organization,"  he  adds — and 
here  is  the  great  difference  between  him  and  his  French  disciples, 
which  they  pass  over  in  silence, — "Up  to  this  point  the  inclinations 
{^fieiicltanfs^^  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  not  yet  included  among 
those  which  characterize  a  true  alienation.  These  inclinations 
necessitate  the  most  energetic  measures,  and  criminals  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  society.  Most  of  them  even,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  destroy  men,  ought  to  be  themselves  killed  like  fero- 
cious beasts."  This  is  a  notable  admission  of  the  Gorinau  philoso- 
pher that  a  man  suffering  from  detestable  inclinations  or  disposi- 
tions which  have  their  sole  origin  in  a  vice  of  the  organ  ideation,  is 
yet  not  a  lunatic,  and  ought  to  be  punished. 

The  French  medical  advocates  of  homicidal  monomania  whom 
we  have  named  all  admit  that  there  arc  two  distinct  forms  of  the 
malady:  one  in  which  there  is  delusion  or  some  other  recognized 
form  of  insanity,  a)id  the  other  in  which   no  dcrano-ement  of  the 
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intelligence  exists.  It  is  true  that  they  put  the  assertion  in  a  some- 
wliat  less  positive  form  than  this,  an  elastic  phrase  being  usually 
employed,  like  that  of  Esquirol,  who,  after  asserting  the  existence 
of  this  kind  of  insanity,  says  that  "  Onne  pent  pas  observer  ancun 
desordre  intellectuel"  ;  and  a  corresponding  loop-hole  of  hesitancy 
in  statement  is  generally  met  with  in  the  writings  of  onr  physi- 
cians who  embrace  the  theory ;  although  I  think  that,  from 
Esquirol  down  to  the  last  English  writer  on  the  subject,  no  one 
would  be  inclined  to  admit  that,  if  any  intellectual  disorder  did 
really  exist,  it  would  be  likely  to  pass  undetected  by  their  skillful 
methods  of  inquiry.  Their  argument,  moreover,  in  favor  of  hom- 
icidal insanity  without  any  intellectual  disorder,  is  founded,  not 
upon  the  probability  of  intellectual  disorder  escaping  detection, 
but  upon  other  grounds — namely,  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
passions  and  affections,  or  the  will  itself,  may  be  diseased.  Esquirol, 
quoted  with  approval  by  Georget,  expresses  this  last  argument  in 
his  suggestive  manner.  ''If  the  intelligence  and  even  the  moral 
sensibility  can  be  perverted  and  abolished,"  says  he,  "  why  should 
not  the  will,  that  complement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  being, 
not  also  be  deranged  or  destroyed  ?  Is  it  that  the  will,  like  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  affections,  does  not  experience  vicissitudes 
according  to  a  thousand  circumstances  in  life  ?  Has  the  will  of  the 
infant  and  the  old  man  the  same  force  as  that  of  the  adult  ?  If  it 
be  so,  why  should  not  the  will  be  subject  to  troubles,  to  perturlxi- 
tions,  to  morbid  weaknesses,  however  incomprehensible  the  state 
may  be  to  us  ?''  A  noteworthy  passage  this  seems  to  be,  not  only 
in  support  of  the  theory  of  our  recent  English  writers  who  have  de- 
clared that  insanity  is  a  disease  of  the  will,  but  as  a  caution  to  our 
legal  authorities  that  they  should  not  needlessly  vivify  this  Frank- 
enstein of  a  will,  for  if  there  be  a  criminal  will  there  may  possibly 
be  a  diseased  will.  But  surely  both  lawyers  and  physicians  have 
something  more  certain  to  speak  about  than  the  attributes  of  the 
will. 

Esquirol's  description  of  this  kind  of  homicidal  insanity  has  be- 
come classical,  our  own  authors  having  added  nothing  to  it,  and 
only  altered  it  by  changing  the  words  "puissance  irresistible"  into 
their  new  shibboleth — uncontrollable  impulse.  "There  exists," 
he  says,  "a  kind  of  homicidal  monomania,  in  which  one  cannot 
observe  any  disorder  of  the  intellect ;  the  murderer  is  impelled  l)y 
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an  irresistable  power,  by  a  dragging  onwards,  which  ho  cannot  over- 
come, by  a  blind  impnlse,  by  an  nnreflecting  determination.  One 
is  incapable  of  imagining  that  which  carries  the  man  without  inter- 
est, without  motive,  without  intellectual  error,  to  an  action  so  atro- 
cious and  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature."  This  is  the  statement 
around  which  all  tins  discussion  rages,  and  which  has  been  called 
nonsense  and  mischievous  nibbish  by  English  judges,  and  by  terms 
not  more  complimentary  by  legal  authorities  in  the  country  of  its 
origin.  This  is  the  statement  of  fact  supported  by  the  theory  that 
the  will  becomes  insane,  and  which  Caspar  condemns  in  these  deci- 
sive words — "AYe  arrive  at  the  dogma  that  tliere  is  no  sucli  ijecidiar 
s])ecies  of  inscoiity  as  that  termed liomicidalinsamty,  or  homicidal 
monomania^,  and  tliat  forensic  medicine  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
recognize  any  S7ich."  Yet  it  is  to  this  statement  of  fact  our  Eng- 
lish authorities  on  the  irresponsibility  of  the  insane  still  adhere, 
and  support  under  the  slightly  altered  designation  of  liomicidal  or 
impulsive  insanity,  or  uncontrollable  impulse  to  kill. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  understand,  if  we  can,  what  is 
meant  l)y  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  kill.  Legal  authorities,  who 
have  not  unnaturally  shied  at  the  phrase,  have,  I  think,  been  scared 
by  the  wrong  end  of  it.  They  object  to  the  predicate  nncontroUa- 
hle,  averring  that  it  means  that  which  is  not  controlled,  whereas 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  medical  writers  who  have  used  it 
intend  to  designate  by  it,  action  Avhich  cannot  be  controlled  ;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  this  is  the  very  essence  of  an  act  for  which  an  in- 
sane person  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible.  The  subject  imjndse 
seems  to  me  to  be  really  the  mischievous  factor  in  the  proposition, 
in  its  misleading  application  to  intentional  action — ^that  is,  to  con- 
duct. A  recent  medical  author,  whom  I  much  respect,  speaks  of  it 
as  a  "sudden  blind,  motiveless,  unreasoning  impulse  to  kill";  and 
another  author  as  "  the  frightful  impulses  which  spring  up  in  the 
diseased  mind,  and  drive  the  individual  to  a  deed  of  violence — as 
little  under  control  as  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy,  and  the  origin  of 
them,  perhaps,  as  little  within  the  individual's  knowledge  as  the 
origin  of  the  impulse  wnich  entered  the  unfortunate  herd  of  swine 
and  drove  them  over  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  so  tliat  they  Averc 
drowned,  was  within  tlieir  knowledge."  And  I  might  multiply 
quotations,  perhaps  not  quite  so  strong  in  epithet  or  remarkable  in 
simile,  l)ut  all  stami)od  with  the  same  belief  that  notiiing  exists,  and 
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nothing  is  wanted,  "between  the  diseased  condition  and  the  act" 
save  and  except  this  ivipulse,  the  characteristics  of  which  seem  to 
me  quite  unlike  tliose  of  any  other  mental  state  resulting  in  con- 
duct. What  is  this  strange  power  which,  unconnected  with  the 
sequence  of  mental  movements,  arises  without  precursor  ;  which  is 
blind,  although  it  obtains  its  object ;  which  has  action  Avithout  mo- 
tive, and  comprehension  without  reason  ?  I  must  own  that,  to  my 
mind,  this  term  "impulse"  is  a  Avord  which  darkens  knowledge, 
and  that  its  use  seems  wrong  and  misleading,  in  that  it  pretends  to 
give  the  appearance  of  explanation  to  a  problem  of  life  which  it  is 
greatly  to  the  interests  of  the  community  should  be  clearly  stated 
and  thoroughly  unravelled.  .Suppose  we  change  the  word  to  its 
synonyms,  and  say  disease  of  the  brain  gives  rise  to  a  sudden  blind, 
motiveless,  unreasoning  7J/^sZ'  ov  thrust  iorwAvd  to  kill,  just  as  in- 
clination means  the  mental  bend  forwards.  There  is  no  desire  or 
motive  or  reasoning  intention  to  strike  the  blow,  but  only  that  which 
we  call  a  pus]/  received  from  the  diseased  action  of  the  physical 
organ.  No  doubt  impulses  of  the  mind  are  spoken  of,  in  tlie  slack 
and  slovenly  parlance  of  common  life,  to  express  rapid  Avishes  and 
desires,  Avhether  they  be  or  be  not  checked  by  others  of  greater 
force,  as  when  it  is  said  that  a  man  has  an  impulse  to  throw  him- 
self from  a  height,  Avhich  is  an  unreasonable  desire  very  frequently 
felt,  but  very  rarely  indulged.  To  say  that  I  have  an  impulse  to 
throAv  myself  over  a  precipice,  but  that  I  have  a  stronger  impulse 
not  to  do  it,  is  an  odd  use  of  language,  Avhich  seems  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Avord  "impulse"  is  used  instead  of  the  Avord 
'^desire"  or  "Avish,"  when,  upon  reflection,  tlie  thing  Ave  Avish  to 
do  or  are  impelled  to  do  seems  to  be  Avrong,  or  bad,  or  dangerous. 
x\.nd  Avitli  regard  to  the  many  men  of  Avhom  avc  mwst  believe  that 
they  have  had  the  Avish  to  kill,  but  the  stronger  Avish  not  to  kill, 
Avhat  do  Ave  get  but  ambiguity  and  obscurity  of  meaning  by  saying 
that  they  have  had  frightful  impulses  to  commit  murder,  but 
stronger  impulses  not  to  commit  murder  ?  It  may  aid  us  in  our 
inalhlity  to  understand  Avhat  is  meant  by  this  so-called  impulse  to 
commit  self-murder.  Eefcri'ingto  this,  the  author  above  quoted  re- 
marks :  "It  is  certain  that  there  is  an  exactly  similai-  form  of 
mania  or  monomania  in  Avliich  tite  patient  is  possessed  with  an  ini- 
putse  to  l-ilJ  i^omeltodji,  is  inlinitely  miserable  in  conse((uencc,  yet 
cxtiifiilx  no  otlier  mental  dcranijement .     '"     ''•'     *     But  there  is  not 
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the  same  willingness  to  recognize  disease  when  the  morbid  impulse 
is  not  suicidal,  but  homicidal."  As  an  "example  of  uncontrolhi- 
ble  morbid  impulse  with  clear  intellect  and  keen  moral  sense/'  he 
gives  the  case  of  a  lady  Avho  was  seized  with  a  strong  and  persistent 
suicidal  impulse,  Avithout  delusion  or  disorder  of  the  intellect.  All 
the  fault  that  could  be  found  with  her  intellect  was  that  it  was  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  morbid  propensity.  She  secretly  tore  lier 
nightdress  into  strips  while  in  bed,  and  was  detected  in  tlie  attempt 
to  strangle  herself  with  them.  For  some  time  she  attempted  to 
starve  herself  by  refusing  all  food.  She  tlirew  herself  into  a  reser- 
voir and  was  nearly  drowned.  After  this  she  gradually  regained 
her  cheerfulness  and  love  of  life.  Xow,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
in  this  and  in  other  cases  of  a  like  kind  the  morbid  impulse  is  long 
enduring;  that  it  gives  rise  to  actions  of  patient  deliberation  and 
of  cunning  contrivance  ;  and  therefore  that  the  word  "impulse" 
seems  as  inapplicable  to  such  a  persistent  desire  as  it  would  be  to 
say  that  Cruden,  being  insane,  had  an  insane  impulse  to  write  the 
Concordance.  Socially  and  ethically,  the  difference  between  suicide 
and  murder  is  enormous,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  so  often 
the  joint  results  of  undoubted  insanity.  But  who  will  affirm  that 
the  desire  to  end  one's  days  is  not  controllable,  and  is  not  constantly 
controlled  by  fear  of  a  greater  evil  ?  Not,  indeed,  by  the  expo- 
sure of  the  naked  corpse,  which  is  said  to  have  stopped  an  epi- 
demic of  suicide  among  young  women,  bnt  by  the  fear  of  shame 
among  one's  fellow-men,  the  fear  of  grief  and  ruin  to  those  we 
love,  and  above  all  by 

"  The  dread  of  something  after  death. 
Thus  conscience  dotli  make  cowards  of  iis  all." 

I  find  it  difficult  to  advance  arguments  in  contravention  of  the 
theory  that  homicidal  insanity  depends  upon  disease  of  the  will,  or 
against  insane  im2)ulse  to  kill  without  motive  and  without  other 
mental  derangement,  simply  because  I  cannot  understand  it  ;  but 
the  statement  of  fact  that  it  is  certain  that  there  is  such  a  form  of 
disease  deserves  our  earnest  attention. 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  the  "Manual  of  Psychological  Medi- 
cine," fifty  oE  the  more  remarkable  cases  of  liomicidal  insanity  on 
record  were  analyzed  by  my  indefatigable  fellow-laborer  in  that 
work,  and  of  these  no  less  than    thirty-five  displayed    no    marked 
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disorder  of  the  intellect.  Of  tlie  fifteen  remaining  cases,  in  ten 
there  were  delnsions,  and  in  five  deficiency  of  intellect,  and  these 
of  course  came  under  another  category  altogether.  Unfortunately, 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  fifty  cases,  only  four  have  an  English 
reference,  and  of  the  foreign  ones  almost  the  whole  are  from 
Esquirol  and  Marc,  Avith  a  few  from  Otto,  all  of  whom  were  com- 
mitted to  the  theory,  and  whose  accuracy  of  observation  as  to  the 
facts  is  the  very  point  at  issue.  Moreover,  the  French  law  of  in- 
sanity is  essentially  diiferent  from  our  owd,  the  sixty-fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  code  enacting  that  '•  there  is  neither  crime  nor  offence 
when  the  accused  was  in  a  state  of  insanity  at  the  time  of  the 
action,"  thus  leaving  the  whole  question  widely  at  large,  so  that 
tlie  jn'oof  of  any  state  which  can  upon  any  theory  be  deemed  insan- 
ity may  be  sufficient  to  exonerate.  Of  the  English  criminal  cases 
which  have  been  cited  by  various  authors  as  examples  of  homicidal 
and  impulsive  insanity,  those  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
any  information  do  not  seem  likely  to  bear  thorough  investigation. 
The  celebrated  Moruingside  case,  if  I  am  rightly  informed  by  an 
eminent  mental  physician  who  knew  the  man,  was  clearly  one  of 
chronic  lunacy  with  delusions.  He  has  been  seen  with  a  plaflird  on  the 
wall  over  his  bed,  with  the  words  "  I  am  the  Almighty."  In  Dr. 
Pownall's  case  I  am  informed  that  the  delusions  of  persecution  and 
poisoned  food  which  existed  before  the  homicidal  acts,  but  could 
not  be  detected  during  his  residence  at  Betlilem,  are  now  again 
quite  recognizable.  In  other  cases  which  have  been  referred  to  as 
instances  of  homicidal  insanity,  no  insane  impulse  nor  other  sign 
of  mental  disease  has  been  discovered  after  acquittal.  Bisgrove, 
whose  case  has  been  so  frequently  referred  to,  never  manifested  any 
symptoms  of  mental  disease  while  at  Broadmoor  ;  aud  I  venture  to 
assert  that  there  is  no  example  of  niononunue  J/oiniruIe  s(()i:<  delirc, 
or  of  impulsive  insanity  to  kill,  whicli  can  be  referred  to  as  exist- 
ing in  any  English  asylum,  in  which  there  are  no  other  symptoms 
of  mental  disease.  In  all  my  own  experience,  which  is  not  small, 
I  have  never  met  with  such  a  case,  and  I  have  made  inquiry  of  tAvo  of 
my  friends  whose  means  of  observation  have  been  of  the  largest,  and 
whose  methods  have  been  of  the  most  accurate  and  trustworthy, 
and  each  of  them  has  assured  me  that  he  has  never  met  with  a  single 
instance  of  homicidal  insanity  Avithout  other  distinct  symptoms  of 
mental  disease.     When    I  mention   the    names    of  Dr.     Crichton 
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Browne,  the  Lord  Chauccllor's  Visitor,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
medical  chief  of  the  vast  West  Eiding  asylum,  and  of  Dr.  Orange, 
the  Medical  Superintendent  of  Broadmoor,  and  add  to  their  names 
my  own,  I  think  I  present  to  you  a  trio  of  observers  whose  field  of 
exiierience  lias  been  so  wide  that  a  form  of  insanity  so  pronounced 
in  its  cliaracteristics  as  that  under  discussion  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  be  embraced  within  it.  Certainly  I  think  such  an  event 
highly  improbable  ;  but  that  instances  of  men  suffering  from  the 
so-called  uncontrollable  impulse  to  commit  homicide  without  other 
mental  disease  should  have  come  within  the  field  of  our  observa- 
tion, and  yet  not  have  been  observed,  is,  I  think  I  may  say.  impos- 
sible. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  homicidal  lunatics  are  only  too 
common,  and  that  if  you  inquire  carefully  you  will  always  find  the 
lunacy,  but  that  even  if  you  do  not  look  carefully  the  prominent 
symptom  of  homicidal  violence  cannot  escape  attention,  although 
you  may  fail  to  observe  its  concomitants. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  support  this  opinion  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  late  Dr.  Morel,  of  Rouen,  one  of  the  most  able,  as  I  think, 
of  French  alienists.  He  declares  that  the  cases  in  Avhich  an  indi- 
vidual IS  said  to  be  dragged  by  a  blind  instinct  to  kill — "par  rpiel- 
que  chose  d'indt'finissablc  ciue  le  port  a  tuer" — must  be  very  rare, and 
tliat  facts  of  this  kind  rest  upon  incomplete  observation  of  patho- 
logical phenomena  and  ignorance  of  the  motives  which  influence 
the  insane.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  we  must  come  is, 
that  the  theory  of  homicidal  insanity — the  impulsive  insanity 
to  kill — either  rests  upon  imperfect  observation,  which  has  failed  to 
detect  real  derangement,  or  upon  mistaken  estimates  of  real  crimi- 
nals.— Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  IN  K  NUTSHELL. 
By  Edward  Wigglesworth,  M.  D. 


"  Universality,  Uniformity,  Precision,  Significance,  Brevity,  an^ 
Coini)letenfs8."  "  A  system  of  weights  and  measures  born  of  philoso- 
phy rattier  tlian  of  chance." — Charles  Sumxek. 

Surgeon-CJeneral  Woodworth,  of  the  L'nited  States  Marine  Hos^ 
pital  service   has  issued  a  circular,  with  the  a})proval   of  Secretary 
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Sherman,  requiring  medical  officers  of  the  Marine  Hospital  service 
to  make  use  hereafter,  for  all  official,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  had 
previously,  under  the  act  of  July  28,  186G,  been  adopted  by  this 
service  for  the  purveying  of  medical  supplies. 

The  metric  system  is  already  legalized  in  both  Amcj'ica  and 
England.  The  only  question  now  is,  which  of  the  two,  the  most 
progressive  or  the  most  conservative  nation  on  earth,  shall  be  the 
first  definitely  and  finally  to  adopt  it  as  an  exclusive  system  ? 
(N.  B.  England  was  four  hundred  years  behind  the  Continent  in 
adopting  our  present  arithmetic.)  Kussia  has  already  taken  the 
preliminary  steps  towards  its  final  introduction.  The  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  long  since  made  the  system  obligatory,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  except  Sweden  alone,  whex*e  its  obligatory  use  is  to  date 
from  a  period  in  the  future, — 1889. 

JN'ow  what  is  this  metric  system  ? 

Metric  is  from  the  Greek  word  metron,  a  measure,  spelled  with 
epsUoit,  e  sliorl,  and  therefore  pronounced  met-ric. 

The  meter  (measure)  is  practically  a  fixed  quantity,  namely,  the 
ten  millionth  part  of  the  earth's  quadrant  from  the  equator  to  the 
north  pole.  With  the  meter  everything  can  be  measured,  for  it  is 
itself  the  unit  of  length  ;  a  cube,  the  edge  of  which  is  the  tenth 
of  a  meter,  is  the  unit  of  ca2)acity  (liter)  ;  and  the  weight  of  a 
cube  of  rain-water  at  its  extreme  contraction,  the  edge  of  which 
cube  is  a  hundrcth  of  a  meter,  is  the  unit  of  a  weight  (gram). 

It  is  a  gram  alone  which  concerns  physicians,  for  in  the  metric 
system  everi/fJ/iiu/  is  hest  j^rescrihcd  and  dispensed  hy  weight  alone  ; 
numbers  upon  a  prescription  paper  being  regarded  by  a  pharmacist 
as  representing  grains,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated.  The 
fractions  are  always  decimal. 

The  table  is  easily  learned.  It  consists  of  six  words  as  prefixes, 
whether  we  deal  with  grammes,  liters,  or  meters.  These  are  :  deci- 
for  tenth,  centi-  for  hnndreth,  milli-  for  thousandth;  deka-forten, 
hekto-  for  hundred,  kilo-  for  thousand.  Having  these  few  words, 
the  terms  of  troy,  avoirdupois,  and  apothecaries'  weight,  and  of 
liquid  measures,  may  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  pounds  sterling, 
shillings,  four-pence-ha'pennies,  and  farthings.  As  we  say  dime, 
cent,  mill,  so  we  say  decigram,  centigram,  milligram.  These  pre- 
fixes are  Latin,  and  dimiiiisli  the  value.     Deka-,  hekto-,  and  kilo- 
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are  Greek,  iintl  increase  the  value.  The  mnemonic  is  GILD,  that 
is,  Greek  Increases,  Latin  Decreases.  Deka  occurs  in  the  English 
word  decade,  hekto  in  hecatomb,  kilo  in  chiliad. 

''  Being  accustomed  to  the  words  mill,  cent,  and  dime,  we  shall 
find  the  words  '^milligram,'  '^centigram,'  and  '  decigram' quite  as 
simple  and  easy  to  pronounce  as  our  words  'pennyweight  tro\',' 
'  hundredweight  avoirduj^ois,'  "^  scruple  apothecaries,' etc.,  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  to  the  contrary  of  those  who  grieve  to  give 
up  the 'short  and  sharp  Anglo-Saxon  words  nsed  in  our  present 
familiar  old  tables'  of  weights  and  measures." 

Practically,  moreover,  for  physicians  the  whole  system  is  reduced 
to  grams  and  centigrams,  just  as  in  money  to  dollars  and  cents.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  prescri^ition  paper  draw  a  perpendicular  line 
from  top  to  bottom.  This  decimal  line  takes  the  place  of  all  the 
decimal  points,  and  obviates  the  possibility  of  mistakes.  This  is 
the  way  dollars  and  cents  are  separated  on  business  papers.  Addi- 
tional security  is  gained  by  writing  the  decimal  fraction  (centi- 
grams) of  half  size  and  raised  above  the  line  (of  grams),  since  it 
represents  a  numerator  of  which  the  denominator — 100 — is 
omitted.  This  too  is  a  plan  which  is  in  vogue  in  State  street.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  "grams"  may  also  be  written  over  the 
integer  column  or  figures,  and,  if  wished,  the  word  ''decimals" 
over  the  decimal  column. 

Now  Avhat  is  a  gram  ?  or  rather,  what  are  the  values,  metrically 
expressed,  of  our  present  awkward  weights  ? 

Prussian.  Practical.  Precise. 

Grain  i.  =  0.06  0.06  0.065 

3  i.  =  1.25  1.25  1.29 

3  i.  =  3.75  4.0  3.89 

Z   i.  =  30.0  32.0  31.1 

The  " practical"  table  alone  concerns  us.  The  "Prussian"  (by 
order  of  the  Prussian  ministry,  August  29,  1867)  is  given  merely 
to  show  that  our  table  is  even  nearer  tlie  actual  truth  than  one 
which  has  been  proved  by  actual  experience  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose. The  values  of  the  grain  and  scruple  are  a  little  too  small. 
As  they  are  used  for  powerful  drugs  this  is  an  error  in  the  right 
direction.     The  values  of  the  drachm   and  ounce   are  a    triile   too 
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liirge,  l)Ut  the  [)ro|»ortion.s  lire  retained;  thererore  the  ratio  oi'  drug 
to  vehicle  is  also  adhered  to. 

A  prescription  written  metrically  is  always  proportionate,  and 
whether  the  pharmacist  nses  pennyweights,  pounds,  or  tons  :  gills, 
pecks,  or  chaldrons  ;  pints,  gallons,  or  hogsheads,  the  ratios  are 
preserved,  and  a  teaspoonfnl  dose  contains  the  same  amount  of 
medicine. 

As  regards  administration  ;  a  teaspoonful  represents  live  grams, 
a  tablespoonful  twenty  grams ;  for  a  teaspoon  holds  one  and  one 
third  fluid  drachms,  a  tablespoon  a  trifle  more  than  four  times  as 
much. 

In  the  metric  system  everijtJiiny  i>i  wciylied,  thus  obviating  the 
difficulties  of  evaporation,  refraction,  and  adhesion,  and  obtaining, 
more  conveniently,  more  exact  results.  In  our  old  '' syslemloss 
system"  some  fluids  were  measured.  How  sludl  we  obtain  with 
weights  the  desired  bulk  of  fluids  with  varying  weights  ?  Must  we 
learn  the  Aveights  (specific  gravities)  of  all  fluids  ? 

Not  at  all! 

(1.)  Fixed  oils,  honey,  liquid  acids,  and  chloroform  must  at 
present  be  prescribed  in  our  old  weights,  not  measures,  according 
to  the  Pharmacopoeia.     Here  change  old  weights  to  metric  ones. 

(2.)  Not  enough  chloroform  or  ether  is  included  in  any  one  pre- 
scription to  admit  of  harm  arising  from  the  amount  contained  in  a 
single  dose,  even  were  their  weights  regarded  as  the  same  with  that 
of  water.  Moreover,  it  is  not  difficult  to  remember  that  ether 
weiffhs  seven-tenths  as  much  as  water,  chloroform  twice  as  much  as 
ether. 

(3.)  There  remain  infusions  and  tinctures,  glycerines  and  syrups. 
These  four  are  used  'in  bulk  as  doses,  or  as  solvents  or  vehicles. 
The  two  former  may  be  regarded  as  identical  m  weight  with  water; 
the  two  latter  as  one-third  heavier,  and  when  prescribing  these 
we  need  merely  write,  by  weight,  for  four  thirds  as  much  as  we 
should  write  for  were  we  prescribing  watei',  and  we  obtain  an  equal 
bulk.  The  teaspoon  or  tablespoon  dose  will  then  contain  the  desired 
amount  of  the  drugs  employed. 

Or  simplest  of  all,  we  can  make  any  mixture  up  to  any  desired 
bulk  l)y  merely  directing  the  druggist  to  use  enough  of  the  vehicle 
to  bring  the  whole  mixture  up  to  the  requisite  weight  for  tliatbulk. 
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Tlie  Metric  Buroaii,  32  IlaAvloy  street,  will  furinsh  metric  pre- 
prescription  blanks  to  order,  to  druggists  or  physicians,  at  four- 
lifths  the  printers  rate. 

Old  Style  Metric. 

(Ims. 

m  i.  or  gr.  i.  equals 00 

f  3  i.  or  3  i-  equals 4 

1"  1  i.  or  3  1.  eqnals 32 

iST.  B. — The  dceiniaH/nc,  instead  of  poinds  makes  errors  impossible. 
C.  C.  used  for  gms.  causes  an  error  of  five  per  cent,  (excess).  A  tea- 
si^oon  is  five  grams  ;  a  tablespoon,  twenty  grams. 


THE  YELLOW  FEVEE  EPIDEMIC  OF  ISTG  IN  8AVANNAH. 
By  J.  C.  LeHardy,  M.  D. 


The  lessons  taught  by  the  fearful  epidemic  in  Savannah  arc  being 
carefully  studied  and  elaborated  by  the  brave  men  and  scholars  who 
fought  the  disease  so  earnestly  in  18T6. 

Dr.  LeHardy's  paper  is  very  clear  and  comprehensive.  He  com- 
mences with  the  history  of  the  cijidemic,  showing  that  the  year 
previous  to  the  outbreak  that  the  rain-fall  was  remarkably  below  the 
average,  and  most  of  the  swamps  were  so  dessicated  that  there  were 
great  crevices  in  them  where  the  water  had  been  formerly  deepest, 
^lalarial  fevers  were  therefore  not  so  abundant.  The  Avinter  being- 
mild,  vegetation  suffered  Init  little,  l)Ccoming  luxuriant  early  in 
the  following  season.  Then  there  came  a  time  of  Hooding  of  the 
swamps  and  standing  water  and  sol)by  ground  were  common,  as  the 
ditches  during  the  dry  season  had  been  iilled  with  debris  and 
tram})led  in  by  cattle. 

In  February  and  March  the  stagnant  i»on(ls  were  already  coated 
with  algii\  water  ferns  and  other  water  plants  l)elonging  to  that 
zone.  In  June  and  July  he  collected  a  water  fern,  the  AzoJla 
(■(irdliniiiiKi,  and  also  at  this  date  the  weather  becoming  very  hot, 
rain-water  standing  in  the  streets  a  single  night  bred  a  coating  of 
vegetal)le  scum,  in  whicli  he  found  specimens  of  l^nilornccKs  pliivi- 
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alis,  one  of  the  algte.  la  July  and  Au^iisfc  boots  and  shoes  would 
become  covered  with  mould  {PeniclUiim  glniccian)  in  a  single  night. 

In  June  the  rain-fall  was  so  excessive  (18  inches  in  16  days)  that 
the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  waters  broke  through  the  dams 
protecting  the  low  grounds  on  the  Avestern  side  of  the  city.  Such 
an  immense  exposure  of  inundated  land  produced  an  immense  bed 
of  spore-bearing  and  other  plants,  and  noxious  gases  were  evolved. 

On  the  north  side,  Hutchinson's  island,  200  yards  from  city  front, 
was  in  a  sad  condition  as  regards  drainage  ;  and  Fig  island  on  the 
east-northeast,  was  in  the  same  condition. 

In  the  city  proper  there  were  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  privy  vaults,  built  of  porous  uncemented  bricks,  always 
allowing  soluble  materials  to  percolate  to  the  drinking  water  bed 
through  the  sandy  soil. 

There  were  over  twelve  hundred  cess-pools  also  constructed  as  the 
privy  vaults,  and  the  sewarage  was  generally  defective. 

The  sections  of  the  city  usually  inhabited  by  the  working  classes 
(white  and  black)  were  in  their  usual  wretched  sanitary  condition. 
This  condition  of  things  had  existed  for  years,  and  although  it  was 
not  in  Dr.  LeHardy's  judgment  and  efUcient  cause  for  yellow  fever, 
yet  during  an  epidemic  it  could  aggravate  its  ravages. 

July  and  August  were  remarkably  hot  months,  the  maximum 
thermometer  in  the  shade  being  90°,  100°,  97°  ;  mean  80°,  84°,  82°; 
and  the  velocity  of  the  wind  for  twenty-four  hours,  twenty-four 
miles  in  June,  and  thirty-four  in  July.  The  nights  were  so  hot  and 
stifling  as  to  keep  the  body  in  jorofuse  sweat,  scarcely  allowing  sleep, 
and  depressing  the  nervous  system.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere 
placed  the  j)opulation  in  a  very  favorable  condition  to  be  affected  by 
malarial  and  other  diseases. 

Early  in  June,  Dr.  J.  B.  Eead  treated  a  case  of  sporadic  yellow 
fever,  and  another  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  and  another  on 
the  14th  and  22d.  In  August,  other  cases  occurred,  oue  terminat- 
ing fatally  with  black-vomit.  In  August  a  number  of  cases  of  con- 
gestive and  other  malignant  fevers  occurred.  By  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember the  fever  Avas  a  pronounced  epidemic,  raging  Avith  terrific 
violence  from  September  Gth  to  October  Gth.  The  epidemic  did 
not  disappear  until  the  occurrence  of  a  light  frost  on  the  14th  of 
November. 

Dr.  LeHardy  then  reviews  the  causes  of  the  epidemic,  commenc- 
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iugwith  the  history  of  the  severtil  visitations  of  Savannah  by  the  yel- 
low fever.  He  thinks  the  theory  of  importation  difUcult  to  sus- 
tain ;  *  *  yet,  he  believes  that  by  the  testimony  of  other  writers 
and  by  his  own  experience,  "that  the  '  coiifagium  vivum,^  ijroduc- 
ing  yellow  fever,  when  left  undistnrhed,  can  be  carried  in  ships  or 
any  other  closed  vessel  to  any  distance  over  land  or  water.  That 
persons  entering  such  closed  A'essels,  and  inhaling  the  poisoned  at- 
mosphere may  develop  the  disease  ;  or  that  this  poisoned  air  being 
liberated  by  ventilation,  will  spread  and  reproduce  the  yellow  fever 
germ,  provided  if  finds  the  atmospJieric  and  cosmic  conditions  nec- 
essary to  its  growtli.  It  is  also  my  conviction  that  so  far  as  Sa- 
vannah is  concerned,  the  yellow  fever  germ  can  originate  there 
without  importation.'* 

Dr.  LeHardy  collected  Avith  great  care,  during  the  epidemic, 
three  specimens  of  black  vomit,  one  of  urine,  one  of  blood,  one  of 
liver,  and  two  of  dust  floating  in  infected  liouses,  and  having  kept 
them  sealed,  instituted  experiments.  He  satisfied  himself  that 
there  is  a  "yellow  fever  fungus,"'  and  that  ft  "cannot  complete 
its  growtli  and  fructify  at  a  temperature  much  less   than   80°,  F." 

Dr.  LeHardy  gives  the  following  reasons  for  classifying  yellow 
fever  as  a  malarial  disease  : 

"  1.  Because  it  belongs  exclusively  to  malarial  countries.  2. 
Because  I  believe  its  cause  to  be  spores  of  fungi  floating  in  the  air. 
3.  Because  in  violent  cases  terminating  in  black  vomit,  there  are  in- 
stances of  indubitable  remission  or  intermission  in  the  fever,  and 
in  the  lighter  cases  these  symptoms  are  frequent.  4.  Because,  in 
my  treatment  of  the  negro  population  ninety  per  centum  presents 
the  remittent  or  sometimes  the  intermittent  form.  5.  Because  re- 
lapses occur  as  in  all  malarial  fevers.  G.  Because  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  fever  is  controllable  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 

These  opinions  our  authors  tells  us  are  founded  upon  an  accom- 
panying table  of  171  cases  arranged  after  the  following  manner  : 
"Mature,  age,  sex,  date  of  attack,  date  of  convalescence,  date  of 
death,  relapse,  black  vomit ;  the  pulse  and  temperature  for  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  days ;  state  of  intellect,  general 
symptoms,  character  of  urine;  treatment  and  remarks."'  Of  the 
171  cases  treated  onlv  23  died.     An  examination    of  the  course  of 
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treatment  sliows  that  calomel,  quinine,  clovers  powder,  baths,  blis- 
ters, and  champagne  were  tlie  medicinal  agents  employed. 

Dr.  Lellardy's  conclusions  are  : 

"  1.  That  yellow  fever  can  originafe  here  (Savannah)  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  earth  and  air. 

2.  That  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  lower  land  surrounding 
the  city,  is  the  mod  important  factor  in  the  production  of  our  yel- 
low fever. 

3.  That  iviportatioit,  is  not  necessary  for  its  production,  and, 
therefore,  the  strictest  quarantine  of  ships,  vessels  and  railroad 
trains  will  not  prevent  its  recurrence  in  this  place. 

"Drainage  is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  surest  means  of  prevent- 
ing paludal  fevers,"  or  to  use  the  words  of  the  Committee  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  :  '  The  low  grounds  surrounding  the  city  as 
with  a  cordon  of  malarial  influences,  should  be  thoroughly  and 
systematically  drained,  at  Avhatever  cost.'  " 

"Quarantine  should  be  abolished  '  as  but  a  relic  of  davk  ages,' 
and  for  it  should  be  substituted  modern  scientific  disinfection, 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  will  remove  all  causes  of  infection  from  any 
ship  or  closed  vessel,  without  hampering  commerce. 

"Modern  liospitals  should  be  provided  in  a  suitable  locality  for 
the  reception  of  sick  and  infected  persons.'' 


THE  POPPY  m  AFRICA. 


The  cultivation  of  the  opium  popjiy  {papaver  soul jii/er inn), 
which  has  been  hitherto  exclusively  confined  to  the  East,  bids  fair 
to  become  thoroughly  established  and  remunerative  in  Eastern 
Africa.  Seeds  of  the  best  kinds  have  been  imported  from  Malwa 
into  Mozambique,  where  50,000  acres  of  uncultivated  State  land 
liave  been  granted  to  a  company,  with  a  capital  of  £178,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  and  trading  in  opium.  Besides  the  grant  of 
land  the  company  also  receives  from  the  State  "  the  exclusive  right 
for  twelve  years  to  export  opium  free  of  duty  through  all  the  cus- 
tom houses  of  the  province."  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
jjoppy  plants  are  thriving,  and  the  fruits  are  reported  to  be  larger 
than  those  produced  iu  the  best-opium  districts  of  India. — Xature. 
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OUE  PAELS  LETTER. 
Hysteria  in  a  hoy  of  Twelve  Years — Professor  Charcot,  Ms  teach- 
ing of  the  Doctrine  of  Caseous  Pneumonia  and  Tuberculosis — 
His  Investigation  of  Bpithelial  Visceral  Cirrhoses — M.  Alfred 
Gigat  Prefect  of  Police  to  the  Arrondissements  on  the  Preser- 
vation of  the  Public  Health — Professor  Lister  on  Ancemia  in- 
duced by  Elevating  a  Limb — His  views  as  to  the  Se^)tic  Projjerty 
of  Ojjen  Air  not  Shared  by  all  Euroj^ean  Surgeons — The  Last 
Meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine — Arrival  of  Distinguished 
American  Physicians  i)i  Paris. 

11    KUE   KEUYE    DES   CAPUCINES, 

Paris,  June  20th,  1878. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Xortli   Carolina  Mediccd  Journal : 

Gextlemex  : — I  was  recently  called  to  a  case  of  hysteria  in  a  boy 
of  twelve  years,  Avhich  had  existed  for  some  time  without  having 
been  recognized  by  his  regular  medical  attendant  Finding  the 
symptoms  urgent,  I  gave  him  injections  of  chloral  in  solution,  and 
applied  ice  to  the  spine,  with  the  result  of  promptly  restraining 
the  paroxysms.  During  my  absence  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  be- 
came again  convulsed,  when  instead  of  resorting  to  the  remedies 
which  had  Ijeen  previously  employed,  his  attendant  made  the  at- 
tempt to  quiet  him  by  the  forcible  administration  of  chloroform. 
Instead  of  the  desired  anaesthesia  a  fearful  delirium — an  excitation 
of  the  most  aggravated  and  distressing  character — Avas  induced, 
Avhich  continued  for  several  days  and  precluded  a  recourse  to  the 
treatment  Avhich  had  originally  proved  so  successful.  In  this 
emergency,  I  addressed  a  note  to  Professor  Charcot  requesting  a 
consultation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  As  an  act  of  special 
courtesy  to  an  old  friend,  he  came  on  the  succeeding  day  at  a  late 
hour,  although  to  do  so  he  had  to  disregard  engagements  which 
would  have  required  for  their  fulfillment  an  entire  week — such  is 
the  demand  for  him  at  the  present  moment  in  Paris.  After  making 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  patient  he  agreed  to  the  correctness  of 
the  diagnosis  alreudy  made,  and   recommended  a  course  of  hydro- 
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tlierupy  in  an  establishment  especially  devoted  to  that  mode  of 
treatment.  As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  Charcot  believes  that  the 
sovereign  remedy  for  hysteria  in  all  of  its  phases  is  cold  water, 
together  with  the  removal  of  the  ptitiont  from  the  scenes  and  per- 
sons in  connection  with  which,  and  with  whom  the  disease  has  been 
primarily  developed.  His  advice  was  followed  m  this  instance,  and 
the  little  fellow  began  to  improve  at  once,  and  is  iiow  comparatively 
well.  I  have  referred  to  this  case,  not  so  much  because  of  any 
special  attention  which  attaches  to  it,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  great  man  whose  experience  and  skill  I  was  so 
fortunately  able  to  invoke  in  behalf  of  my  patient.  As  a  neuro- 
pathologist, in  the  broadest  and  highest  sense  of  that  term,  Char- 
cot stands  prwncs  infer  pares  in  the  medical  world  of  France. 
He  is  m  fact,  the  great  authority  to  whose  dicta  the  profession  bows 
in  uu(|uestioning  reverence,  and  in  whose  career  it  feels  the  deepest 
interest. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  no  unnatural  pride  that  lam  able  to  number 
him  among  my  personal  friends  and  to  claim  an  acrpiaintance  with 
him  which  dates  back  more  than  twenty  years.  AVhen  a  student 
of  medicine  here  in  1854,  I  found  in  the  service  of  Piorry  at  La 
67/ar/;fc  an  Interne  in  whom  I  at  once  took  the  deepest  interest. 
There  was  something  in  his  handsome  but  grave  countenance,  and 
in  his  retiring  but  dignified  mien  which  attracted  me  greatly  ;  and 
when  I  ascertained  that  he  spoke  English  well  and  particularly  es- 
teemed my  coutrymen,  I  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  soon  estab- 
lished cordial  relations  with  him.  In  conjunction  with  several  other 
American  students,  I  induced  him  to  give  some  lessons  in  Ausculta- 
tion and  Percussion — which  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  these 
subjects  and  his  accurate  knowledge  of  our  mother  tongue  enabled 
him  to  make  exceedingly  attractive  and  instructive  ;  and  we  finally 
separated  with  many  kindly  remembrances  of  our  brief  but  pleasant 
intercourse  to  find  out  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  us.  After 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years  I  returned  to  Paris,  the  sole  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  little  class  which  in  the  dawn  of  the  wintry  days  so 
long  passed  had  followed  the  obscure  Interne,  through  his  wards,  to 
learn  that  he  had  attained  the  most  conspicuous  position  in  the  pro- 
fession of  his  country — that  his  labors  were  appreciated  throughout 
the  world  of  science  and  that  he  occupied  "the  chair  of  Curveil- 
hier"  in  the  Medical    School   of  France.     Upon    making   myself 
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known  to  him,  lie  recalled  our  early  association  with  unaffected 
pleasure,  and  manifested  his  friendship  by  exerting  his  influence  to 
secure  for  me  the  authorization  to  practice  medicine  in  this  city — 
the  greatest  possible  favor  that  he  could  have  conferred. 

Professor  Charcot  is  doing  an  immense  private  practice.  The 
victims  of  various  diseases  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  flock  to 
Paris  to  avail  themselves  of  his  skill.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  him  at  his  house  without  attending  for  several 
consecutive  days  during  his  hours  of  reception.  His  engagements 
for  visits  and  consultations  usually  anticipate  all  the  available  hours 
of  a  week  and  frequently  of  a  much  longer  period.  And,  yet, 
though  thus  overwhelmed  with  professional  work,  he  manages  to 
find  the  time  for  investigations  from  which  the  medical  world 
gathers  the  richest  tributes  to  its  pathology  and  therapeutics.  Not 
satisfied  with  exploring  the  field  of  neuro-pathology,  he  has  inves- 
tigated with  equal  fidelity  and  success  nearly  the  whole  domain  of 
medical  enquiry.  Only  quite  recently  he  delivered  a  most  inter- 
esting lecture  before  the  Societe  Anatomique  on  the  subject  of 
caseous  pneumonia  in  which  he  ably  combatted  the  views  of  Vir- 
chow  in  this  regard  and  sustained  those  of  Laennec.  According  to 
him  this  disease  does  not  originate  in  a  simple  broncho-pneumonia 
but  in  a  lesion  which  is  essentially  tubercular.  The  nodules  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  in  sections  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  are  really  con- 
stituted by  an  aggregation  of  miliary  tubercles.  "When  a  pulmonary 
lobe  is  incised,  two  orifices  become  visible,  one  of  the  artery  and 
the  other  of  the  bronchus.  Around  the  latter  the  lesions  are 
grouped  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  mass,  separated  into  two  zones 
— the  first  being  central,  yellow,  caseous,  and  exterior.  This  zone 
is  formed  of  a  series  of  tubercular  granulations  each  containing 
a  giant  cell  and  nuclei  ;  whilst  around  it  the  pulmonary  alveoli  are 
in  a  normal  condition,  or,  at  least,  present  no  lesions  of  a  tubercu- 
lar character.  Caseous  pneumonia  as  the  result  of  ejiscatioii  of  pul- 
monic exudation  independent  of  tubercle  was  found  in  none  of  the 
specimens  examined  ;  and  Charcot  thinks  that  the  existence  of  a 
disease  originating  in  that  way  is  not  supported  by  the  facts  now 
known  to  the  profession,  lie  also  teaches  the  doctrine  that  all  is 
tubercle  in  pulmonary  phthisis  except  the  irritative  lesions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  affected  points  or  in  other  words,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  essentially   a   tuberculosis.     These   views,    supplemented  by 
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the  argument  of  M.  Thaoon  lead  directly  to  the  establishment  of 
identity  in  the  essential  lesion  which  characterizes  i^hthisis  and 
scrofula — to  a  re- edification  of  the  theory  of  the  vmity  of  tubercle 
as  was  originally  advocated  by  Laennec. 

Charcot  has  also  investigated  the  important  subject  of  epithelial 
visceral  cirrhoscs,  and  has  recently  delivered  a  very  interesting  lec- 
ture in  regard  to  it.  Space  will  not  permit  a  thorough  review  of  the 
grounds  taken  by  the  learned  Professor,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  after  careful  examinations  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
lungs  after  acute  or  chronic  pneumonia,  in  the  kidney  after  ihe  de- 
velopment of  true  Brighi's  disease,  and  in  the  liver  after  the  occur- 
rence of  inflammation  of  that  organ,  he  finds  them  to  be,  1st.  Mod- 
ifications of  the  glan-epithelium  of  hypoplastic  origin.  2d.  Modi- 
fications of  the  connective  tissue  wall  supporting  this  epithelium, 
and  Avhich  is  divided  from  the  mesoblast.  As  the  latter  change  is 
really  of  primary  occurrence,  he  calls  the  cirrhoses  which  present 
themselves  in  this  connection,  '"'epithelial."  He  also  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance  that  these  pathological  changes  are, 
mutatis  mutandis,  fundamentally  the  same — a  reversion  to  the 
embryonic  state  of  the  parts  developed  from  the  mesoblast.  It  is 
by  taking  these  distinctions  as  a  point  of  departure  that  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  arrange  the  chaos  which  at  present  exists  in  the  cir- 
rhoses of  organs.  At  any  rate,  they  serve  to  show  the  subtlety  of 
the  mind  of  the  investigator  and  the  profundity  of  the  problems  to 
which  he  devotes  himself  whilst  overwhelmed  with  the  responsibil- 
ities of  professional  duties  which  would  absorb,  if  not  exhaust,  any 
man  wdio  had  not  inherited  the  prerogatives  of  genius  in  their  fullest 
measures. 

M.  Alfred  Gigat,  the  able  Prefect  of  the  Police  of  Paris,  has 
just  addressed  a  special  circular  to  the  Mayors  of  all  the  Arrondisse- 
rncnts,  reminding  them  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  public 
health,  and  urging  them  to  take  proper  measures  for  its  preserva- 
tion. In  this  circular  all  the  laws  respecting  public  hygiene  are  re- 
cited, from  which  it  appears  that  the  authorities  are  really  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers  in  this  regard.  The  police  can  at  any 
time  enter  any  hotel  or  lodging  house  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining its  sanitary  condition  and  of  taking  measures  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  its  inmates.  Tlie  authorities  are  also  bound  to  give  at- 
tention to  every  complaint  upon  the  sul)jects  embraced  in  the  cate- 
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gory  of  )iuis(()ices  ;  and  visitors  have  it  in  tlieir  power  to  protect 
themselves  against  ill-vcntihition,  imperfect  drainage,  &c.,  &c.,  by 
simph'  addressing  a  communication  to  the  nearest  commissary  of  po- 
lice. So  thoroughly  have  the  Mayors  and  their  subordinates  carried 
out  the  instructions  of  their  sagacious  chief  that,  although  the  city 
has  for  weeks  been  overwhelmed  with  strangers  from  every  civilized 
country,  nothing  like  an  epidemic  has  occurred,  and  the  weekly 
mortuary  returns  compare  most  favorable  with  those  of  ordinary 
years.  In  connection  with  this  reference  to  the  Exposition,  I  will 
take  the  occasion  to  say  that  owing  to  very  pressing  professional  en- 
gagements I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  my  proposed  examina- 
tion of  the  medical  exhibit,  and  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  describe 
it  in  this  communication. 

Professor  Lister,  now  of  London,  has  Just  visited  Paris,  having 
come  as  a  Juror  in  the  Section  of  Medicine,  Hygiene,  and  Surgery. 
"While  here  he  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
on  the  influence  exerted  by  position  upon  the  circulation.  The 
point  of  his  address  was  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  anae- 
mia which  results  from  the  retention  of  a  member  in  an  elevated 
position  is  due,  neither  to  the  influence  of  gravity  nor  to  vaso- 
motor paralysis,  but  to  a  reflex  action  induced  by  a  depletion  of  the 
veins  and  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  arteries.  In 
support  of  this  explanation  he  adduced  many  plausible  arguments 
referred  to  some  interesting  experiments  which  he  had  made 
upon  the  horse  ;  while  he  sought  to  deduce  from  it  a  more  system- 
atic and  thorough  resort  to  position  in  surgical  practice,  especially 
in  the  treatment  of  local  inflammations  and  in  the  arrest  or  pre- 
vention of  hemorrhage.  He,  also,  sought  to  illustrate  the  truth 
of  his  theory  by  the  relief  of  epistaxis  which  results  from  tlie  ele- 
vation of  the  arms,  asserting  that  their  elevation  produced  a  reflex 
contraction  of  the  arteries  distributed  to  them,  and  consecutively 
a  synii)athctic  contraction  of  the  face.  He  was  very  well  received 
by  the  Academy,  and  his  manuscript  was  given  to  a  committee 
composed  of  Professors  Richet.  A'ulpian  and  Broca  who  will  ex- 
amine the  views  presented  Ijy  him  and  report  upon  tlicm. 

A  projxjs  of  Lister,  I  must  say,  that  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
deleterious  influence  exerted  by  atmospheric  air  upon  wounds  are 
not  shared  by  all  European  surgeons.  It  is  true  that  inErance  M. 
Alphonse  Ciuerin  has  proi)osed  a  metliod  of  treatment  Ijy   cotton- 
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wool  dressings  which  is  based  on  the  same  ideas  as  those  which 
have  induced  Professor  Lister  to  adopt  his  antiseptic  measureSjand 
that  a  similar  plan  of  treatment  is  invoked  by  many  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  these  views  are 
not  universally  entertained,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  warfare 
which  M.  Pasteur  has  so  joersistently  made  upon  vibrios  et  id  genus 
oninc.  In  Eussia  this  heresy  has  assumed  very  commanding  2:)ropor- 
tions  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Surgical  Society  of  Mos- 
cow has  publicly  proclaimed  its  advocacy  of  the  open  air  treatment 
of  wounds — which,  by  the  way,  is  essentially  an  American  plan  of 
treatment,  having  originated  in  New  York.  According  to  this  re- 
port, fresh  air  is  the  purest  and  the  surest  of  all  the  agents  by  which 
wounds  can  be  surrounded,  and  vibrios  exist  only  in  the  Ijrains  of 
those  who  preacli  them  upon  all  the  most  docile  and  harmless  of  the 
infinitesimal  creation  ;  whilst  it  proceeds  even  to  reconcile  what  is 
known  as  "Lister's  treatment"  Avith  this  method  of  aeration. 
Starting  out  with  the  operation  that  tlieir  statistics  sliow  that  the 
treatment  of  wounds  witliout  dressings  is  more  successful  than  the 
treatment  of  wounds  with  dressings,  they  claim  that  the  special 
materials  which  Professor  Lister  employs  are  only  advantageous,  in 
so  far  as  they  possess  properties  by  whicli  the  pernicious  qualities  of 
dressings  are  neutralized.  All  this,  however,  is  a  question  of  fact 
and  not  of  argument— is  to  be  settled  not  by  assertions  and  in- 
ferences, but  by  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
impartial  and  intelligent  observers  of  all  countries. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  was  opened  by  the 
election  of  a  member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Instruction  to  re- 
place the  lamented  Barth.  Politics  were  unfortunately  introduced 
into  the  contest,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  result.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  for  the  interest  of  science,  the  politicians  were 
defeated,  and  M.  Beclard  was  elected  by  a  very  decided  majority. 

At  a  recent  ball  at  the  Elysee  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  my 
old  friend  and  master,  the  great  Eicord.  Glittering  Avith  the  dec- 
orations of  every  civilized  court,  looking  nearly  as  young  as  he  did 
twenty  years  since,  and  with  a  kindly  smile  and  friendly  word 
for  every  acqnaintaince,  he  commanded  more  respect  and  attention 
in  that  brilliant  salon  than  its  entire  crowd  of  haughty  magnates  and 
scheming  politicians.  It  was  universally  recognized  that  his  patent 
of  nobilitv  came  direct  from  his  Maker,  and   that  amid    ;ill   the 
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clianging  scenes  of  his  eventful  career,  lie  liad  remained 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  science,  to  the  interests  of 
hnmanity  and  to  all  that  is  best  and  ]n"oudest  in  the  character 
of  his  kind.  Although  Ricord  still  gives  attention  to  his  specialty, 
and  is  esteemed  the  first  authority  here  in  that  regard,  he  has  re- 
cently entered  largely  into  general  practice,  and  has  proved  him- 
self a  most  able  and  successful  physician.  I  had  the  honor  of  meet- 
ing him  a  short  time  since  in  consultation,  and  I  was  struck  with  tlie 
vigor  of  intellect,  the  fund  of  information  and  the  clinical  acumen 
which  ho  brought  to  bear  npon  the  case  ;  whilst  his  bearing  alike 
towards  the  patient  and  myself  was  the  very  illustration  of  kind- 
ness and  courtesy.  From  his  hale  appearance  and  clastic  step,  I 
should  suppose  that  he  had  still  before  him  many  years  of  lionor 
and  usefulness;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  resnlts  may  even 
transcend  the  prognosis. 

The  Exposition  has  brought  quite  a  number  of  our  own  medical 
men  to  Paris,  and  I  hear  of  others  who  are  e>i  route.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  avIio  liave  already  honored  us  with  a  visit  are 
Dr.  John  J.  Crane  and  Professor  Fordyce  Barker,  of  New  York. 
Although  Dr.  Crane  has  not  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession,  he  still  enjoys  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
confidence  of  the  people  among  whom  he  once  so  successfully  la- 
bored, and  is  regarded  by  all  Avho  know  him  as  a  man  of  unusual 
force  of  character  and  as  a  physician  of  great  skill  and  learning. 
Ilis  arrival  in  Paris  was  hailed  witli  delight  1jy  scores  of  his  former 
patients  and  his  visit  was  made  a  complete  ovation. 

Professor  Fordyce  Barker  is,  perhaps,  more  esteemed  in  Europe 
than  any  American  gyna?cologist.  His  writings  have  been  read 
with  avidity  abroad  and  have  secured  for  him  many  enthusiastic 
friends.  He  is  universally  regarded  in  Europe  as  a  most  conscien- 
tious, correct  and  comprehensive  observer,  and  as  having  played  a 
specially  conspicuous  role  in  giving  prestige  and  position  to  Amer- 
ican medicine.  Tliat  he  may  '•'livelong  and  prosper"  is  the  sin- 
cere wish  of  one  avIio  admires  him  greatly,  and  who  feels  under  obli- 
gations for  many  kindnesses  rendered  nponl)ot]i  sides  of  the  water. 
Very  truly  and  respectfully  youi's, 

Ei)WARI)  WARREN,  (Bey)  .Al.  D.,  C.  Isl. 
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Kibhee^s  Fever  Bed — Medical  Register  for  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Conneciicnt. 

40  West  Thirty-Sixth  Street, 
New  York,  July  4t]i,  1878. 


At  the  incctiiig  of  the  L;ii-yiigologicaI  Society,  June  ISth,  Dr. 
Bosworth,  the  President,  read  a  statistical  paper  covering  twenty 
cases  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  treated  by  hira,  in  one  of  which  com- 
plete cure  followed,  and  all  of  which  with  one  exception,  were 
greatly  henefitted,  as  indicated  by  the  local  appearances ;  by  the 
return  of  good  phonation  ;  and  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
general  nutrition. 

Laryngeal  phthisis,  or  tubercular  laryngitis,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  is  a  disease  or  condition  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  incurable,  the  very  best  results  to  be  looked  for  extending  no 
further  than  to  a  temporary  amelioration  of  the  local  symptoms. 

Dr.  Bosworth's  treatment  consisted  in  topical  applications  of  a 
solution  of  borax  and  carbolic  acid  (Dobell's  formula),  but  princi- 
pally of  an  etherial  solution,  (40  per  cent.)  of  iodoform,  and  of 
iodoform,  morphia  and  tannin  in  powder.  The  results  were  so  un- 
usually favorable  that  Dr.  Leffertswas  disposed  to  call  into  rpiestion 
the  accuracy  of  diagnosis  in  some  of  the  instances.  Jle  admitted, 
however,  that  it  was  correct  in  one  of  the  patients,  a  woman — who 
was  exhibited,  but  Avas  disposed  to  doubt  it  in  another— a  man — 
who  likewise  was  examined  by  the  members  present.  Li  this  latter 
case  there  was  an  ulceration  existing  at  the  posterior  commissure  of 
theglottis,and  unless  the  individual's  specific  and  tubercular  history 
were  thoroughly  known,  he  should  incline  to  the  belief  that  this 
case  Avas  one  of  tuberculous  laryngitis. 

When  tubercles  exist  in  the  larynx,  their  removal  was  not  to  be 
looked   for  by   any  method   of  treatment.     Liflaramatory  and  ca- 
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turrluil  com])licatioiis  may  be  temporarily  subdued,  and  ulcerations 
may  be  made  to  heal,  but  sooner  or  later  relapses  ensue,  aiul,  iinal- 
h',  death,  at  no  remote  day. 

Dr.  Bosworth  in  reply  (and  he  was  supported  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
Avho  was  familiar  with  the  cases)  affirmed  that  the  diagnosis  was  in- 
disputable in  every  instance  :  in  that  of  the  woman,  which  Dr. 
Lefferts  had  admitted  to  be  a  case  of  tuberculous  laryngitis,  from 
the  i^eculiar  appearance  of  the  ary-epiglottidean  fold,  there  were  no 
tubercules.  In  fact,  the  expression  tuberculous  laryngitis  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  of  laryngeal  phthisis  be  exclusively  substituted 
for  it,  as  the  condition  was  commonly  one  of  irasfuirj  of  the  parts, 
although  complicated  in  the  acute  stages  with  inflammatory  changes, 
but  that  tuljercles  were  not  visibly  present.  In  the  case  of  the  man 
who.  Dr.  Lefferts  inclined  to  believe,  was  suffering  from  syphilitic 
or  catarrhal  larycgitis,  there  was  an  absence  of  specitic  taint,  while 
auscultatory  examination  revealed  a  mass  of  tubercle  in  the  left 
jmlmonary  apex.  In  addition  to  this,  the  local  appearances  were 
those  characteristic  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  viz.  :  a  clavate  shape  of 
the  epiglottis  which  was  studded  with  numerous,  fine,  yellow  points, 
and  the  well  known  pear-shaped  swelling  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
Their  symptoms,  single  and  aggregate,  it  was  submitted,  rendered 
the  diagnosis  in  this  man  perfectly  clear. 

Dr.  Ellsberg,  who  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  new 
National  Laryngological  Society,  at  its  institution  in  Buffalo,  dur- 
ing the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  regarded 
the  statistics  of  Dr.  Bosworth's  paper  as  replete  with  interest,  and 
thought  that  they  afforded  a  more  hojjeful  view  of  the  treatment  of 
laryngeal  phthisis.  If  he  differed  at  all  from  the  tenets  of  the 
palmer  it  was  only  so  far  as  to  withhold  his  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
plete cure,  which,  for  the  present,  must  be  left  to  him  to  confirm  or 
disprove, 

I  must  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  add  my  testimony  to  tlic 
efficacy  of  iodoform  in  the  treatment  of  ulcerations  and  other  mor- 
bid processes  in  mucous  membranes.  Of  course,  I  can  contribute 
little  towards  its  use  in  laryngeal  troubles,  but  can  bear  the  fullest 
testimony,  after  a  long  experience,  to  its  gieat  superiority  over  all 
other  agents  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  aural  discharges.  Its 
most  effective  mode  of  application  is  in  substance,  by  means  of  a 
powder  blower  ;  but  iodoform  cotton,  prepared  by  soaking  cotton- 
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wool  in  ti  stitiu'dtecl  solution  of  the  drug  in  ethoi-,  is  scurcely  less 
efticac'ioiis,  if  small  dry  pledgets  of  it  be  carefully  inserted  under 
a  good  illumination  ;  or,  as  I  have  latterly  determined  in  my 
practice,  the  atomization  of  the  same  solution,  through  a  line  tube 
introduced  avcII  into  tlie  meatus,  Avill  produce  equally  good  and 
speedy  results. 

All  applications  should,  of  course,  be  made  to  mucous  mem- 
branes only  after  thorough  cleansing,  for  if  tlie  remedy  encounters 
a  layer  of  mucous  or  pus  It  remains  absolutely  without  effect.  The 
objections  to  iodoform  are,  as  is  well  known,  its  disagreeable  and  en- 
during (not  disgusting,  however,)  odor  of  propylamin;  but  this  is  in  a 
large  measure  removed  when  either  of  the  two,  and  particularly  the 
last,  described  method  of  using  it  is  adopted.  Iodoform  cotton 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  take  liigher  rank  in  aseptic  surgery  than 
either  borax  or  salycilic  cotton,  and  your  correspondent  will  give 
due  credit  to  the  Journal,  if  through  its  agency  he  succeeds  in 
making  known  its  value.  A  mixture  of  tannin  and  iodoform  is 
recommended  by  some  as  Cfpialin  efficacy  to,  and  less  objectionable 
in  odor  than  iodoform  alone,  but  my  experience  with  it  has  not  led 
me  to  substitute  it  for  the  other. 

Dr.  Clinton  Wagner  (the  genial  host  of  the  Society  at  this  meet- 
ing) whom,  by  the  way,  you  erroneously  call  Dr.  CltarJes  Wagner, 
in  your  May  issue,  read  the  history  of  eighteen  cases  of  removal  of 
growths  from  about  the  glottis,  showing  the  specimens  and  draw- 
ings. Some  of  these  growths  were  located  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  vocal  cords,  and  were  only  brought  into  view  during  phonation 
or  coughing,  when  many  of  them  Avere  adroitly  seized  Avith  Mac- 
kenzie's forceps  and  removed. 

Most  of  these  growths  were  papillomata,  Ijut  others  were  of  dif- 
ferent nature,  while  some  (and  it  is  very  amusing  to  think  of  it) 
were  classified  under  as  many  different  heads  as  there  were  expert 
microscopists  to  whom  they  were  submitted.  One  of  these  cases 
was  that  of  a  lady  singer  who  applied  because  of  hoarseness  of  the 
notes  in  the  higlier  register.  Her  voice  was  a  mezzo-sojirano,  but 
after  the  removal  of  the  growth,  Avhicli  was  a  small  papilloma  u/ider 
the  left  vocal-cord,  this  quality  of  the  voice  was  lost,  and  there  re- 
mained in  its  stead  an  excellent  contralto.  This  could  not  be  ex- 
plained. Tliere  was  nothing  said  of  a  change  in  the  pitch,  or 
quality   of  the   speaking   tones.     There  is   a   tendency   now   to  a 
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subdivision  of  this  specialty,  and  perhaps,  at  some  distant  day,  Ave 
shall  have  professed  hygienic,  or  gymnastic,  laryngologists,  whose 
province  shall  he  to  properly  train  the  vocal  cords  for  declamatory, 
reading  and  musical  use,  and  this  from  an  anatomo-physiological 
stand-point,  and  not  by  the  purely  empirical  methods  of  tlie  music 
teacher.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  to  a  music  teacher 
and  artist,  Mario,  we  owe  the  existence  of  laryngological  science. 
In  speaking  of  the  removal  of  laryngeal  growths.  Dr.  Wagner 
expressed  his  surprise  that  Lennox  Browne,  a  physician  of  great 
experience  in  this  line  should  consider  it  so  dangerous  as  to  render 
any  attempt  at  it  ordinarily  unwarrantable.  His  own  experience 
Avas  to  the  effect  that  the  danger  was  a  very  small  one,  with  a  com- 
petent operator. 

While  reporting  the  practice  and  sayings  of  specialists,  I  may 
allude  to  the  custom  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew,  of  this  city,  in  making 
an  iridectomy  preliminary  to  the  extraction  of  cataract  by  the 
Graefe  modified  linear  method.  The  iridectomy  is  made  about 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  extraction,  and  is  a  little  larger  than 
is  commonly  aimed  for.  Dr.  A.  thinks  much  of  the  danger  of 
subsequent  inflammation  is  avoided  by  this  method,  and,  as  inflam- 
mation is  almost  the  only  evil  Avhich  such  an  expert  operator  and 
master  of  ophthalmic  science  has  to  fear  after  extraction,  we  may 
expect  even  a  fur.ther  improvement  in  his  already  highly  favorable 
statistics.  Indeed,  preliminary  iridectomy  is  recommended  by 
nearly  all  ophthalmists,  but  a  difficulty  is  often  encountered  in 
getting  patients  to  submit  to  the  double  operation,  particularly 
when  they  have  come  from  a  distance. 

The  industry  of  Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas  is  again  illustrated  in  a  long 
and  elaborate  paper,  read  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy,  on  the 
''  Methods  of  Reducing  the  Pyrexia  of  Fever."  He  has  employed 
the  affusion  of  cold  water  with  great  benefit,  by  means  of  Kibbee's 
fever-bed  of  which  I  furnish  an  illustration  for  your  readers.  The 
bed  consists  of  a  frame,  like  a  common  cot,  having  n  boitoin  of 
coarse  meshed  cloth,  made  of  material  similar  to  tliat  used  by  the 
sugar  refiners   for  straining,  only  not  so  fine  ;  and  under  this  is  an 
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Indiii  niljber  clotli  to  catch  the  water  as  it  passes  through,    and  to 
conduct  it  to  a  tub  conveniently  i)laced  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 


'''«!mif. 
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A  blanket  folded  double  is  laid  across  the  middle  of  the  cot  in  order 
to  prevent  the  meshed  cloth  cutting  the  patient,  and  over  this  is  a 
sheet,  folded  in  several  thicknesses,  and  hanging  over  the  sides  long 
enough  to  be  brought  over  and  cover  the  patient's  body  as  he  lies 
npon  it.  It  should  be  so  placed  as  to  extend  from  a  little  below 
the  axilla  to  the  pelvis,  which  includes  the  only  part  of  the  body  to 
be  wet. 

The  patient  is  put  upon  the  bed  with  his  or  her  night  dress 
drawn  well  up  under  the  arms,  and  the  lower  extremities  covered 
with  blankets,  and  hot  bottles  placed  at  the  feet.  The  sheet  upon 
Avhich  the  water  is  to  be  poured  is  brought  up,  the  two  ends  lapping 
over  the  trunk  of  the  patient,  and  in  this  condition  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  as  long  as  necessary — even  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  idea  is  to  keep  the  animal  heat  below  100°  F.,  and  water 
at  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  80°  is  poured  slowly  from  a 
pitcher,  upon  the  sheet,  through  Avhich  it  passes  over  the  body  of 
the  patient,  and  to  the  India  rubber  cloth,  when  it  is  found  that 
the  temperature  is  raised  from  5°  to  12°,  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  patient.  The  best  temperature  for  the  water  is  between 
70°  and  80°,  but  circumstances  may  indicate  a  lower  or  higher  de- 
gree than  that.  It  is  very  grateful,  and  the  fevered  patient  looks 
with  pleasing  expectation  to  the  time  for  the  affusion.  They  may 
be  made  several  times  an  hour,  if  necessar}^,  but  in  many  cases  an 
afEusion  ever}^  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  is  sufiicient.  The  pa- 
tient is  not  disturbed  for  cleansing  as  long  as  he  remains  upon  the 
bed,  since  the  repeated  use  of  the  water  ensures  against  dii-t.  The 
(juantity  of  water  to  be  used  is  a  jiitcher  full,   or  moiv  each  time. 
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In  every  case  of  which  the  history  was  given  the  effect  of  the  affn- 
sions  upon  tlie  temperature  was  marked,  and  demonstrated  the 
complete  control  that  the  attendant  or  nnrse  had  over  the  fever. 

The  vast  superiority  of  this  form  of  hydropathy  over  the  abom- 
inable cold  pack,  and  even  over  the  inconvenient  and  exhaustive 
tub-bathing  and  sponging,  which  have  been  so  much  employed  in 
typhoid  fever  in  Germany,  must  be  evident.  There  are  some  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  the  pyrexia  of  thoracic  inflammations  are  not 
amenable  to  this  form  of  treatments 

As  to  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  heat  of  fever,  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  ;  for  although  a  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  remove  the  causes  of  disease,  yet  its  maintenance  for 
a  long  time  tend  to  destroy  the  mass  of  the  blood  ;  to  dilate  and 
paralyze  the  cajiillary  system  ;  to  impair  the  cereljral  substance  ;  to 
weaken  the  heart  muscle;  and  to  entail  other  pernicious  conse- 
(|ueuccs  that  opjiose  and  delay  recovery. 

These  beds  upon  which  a  patient  may  remain  during  the  AVhole 
course  of  his  sickness,  are  to  be  had  of  Messrs.  Caswell,  Hazard  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  at  a  retail  price  of  615.  They  oUglit  to  be  kept 
in  stock  by  every  furniture  dealer. 

In  Dr.  Thomas'  skillful  hands  this  mode  of  treatment  has  been 
ajiplied  Avith  great  success  in  many  varieties  of  cases,  including 
several  ovariotomies. 

The  Medical  Register,  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecti- 
cut, for  1878-79  has  appeared  as  usual  from  the  press  of  G.  P. 
Putnam's  >Sods.  It  is  a  very  valuable  annual  publication  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Medico-Historical  Society, 
l»cing  ably  and  faithfully  compiled  and  edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  T 
AVliite.  It  contains  only  the  names  of  regular  practitioners,  any 
attempt  to  evade  the  ethical  code  being  held  sufficient  to  exclude  a 
name  from  the  respectable  association  that  the  registration  gives  it. 
In  fact  it  is  (as  it  ought  to  be)  a  (piasi  certificate  of  good  character 
for  a  man  to  have  his  name  there,  and  the  book  contains  many 
things  which  a  christian  and  a  doctor  ought  to  know. 

I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  Avhen  some  entcr])rising  head 
may  develop  the  possibility  of  issuing  such  an  annual  register  of 
medical  men  in  the  two  Carol inas  and  Georgia.  AV^ith  sul)scrip- 
tions  for  o(Kt  copies,  and  the  proceeds  fromforty  or  more  advertising 
])ages  it  would  pay  some  industrious  doctor  (if  competent)  nearly 
as  much  as  he  gets  from  his  practice  TJic  modus  faciendi  can  be 
learned  from  an  insiicction  of  the  book,  or  ])y  inquiry  from  Dr. 
White.     AVho  will  undertake  it  ?  DeR. 
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NORTH  CAEOLINA  MEDICAL  JOtJENAL. 


A    MONTHLY    JOURXAL    OF    MEDICINE    AND     SUllGERY,    PUBLISHED 
IN    WILMINGTON.    N.    C. 


M.  J.  DeRosset,  M.  D.,  4G  West  3Gth  St.,  N.  Y.  |  ,..., 
Thomas  F.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.      f  -^^"^'•^'^• 


Original  communications  are  solicited  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  especially  from  the  medical  jjrofession  of  North  Oaro' 
Una.  Articles  reqnirinfj  illustrations  can  he  promptly  supplied  ly 
previous  ai-rangemenf  with  the  Editors.  Any  suhscriber  can  hare  a 
specimen  number  sent  free  of  cost  to  a  friend  whose  attention  he 
desires  to  ccdl  to  our  Journal,  by  sending  the  address  to  this  office,. 
Prompt  remittances  from  subscribers  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  maintain  our  work  with  vigor  and  acceptability.  All 
remittances  7nust  be  made  payable  to  DeRosset  &  Wood,  P.  ().  Box 
535,    Wilmington;  N.  6'. 


SOUTHERN  MEDICAL  LITERATURE. 


•  If  the  reputation  of  American  surgical  literature  takes  such  a 
high  place  with  only  one  half  of  the  field  explored,  what  must  be 
its  reputation  when  the  surgical  history  of  the  Southern  side  has 
been  written  ? 

Webelieye  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  great  task  should  be 
undertaken;  it  can  hardly  be  considered  secondary  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  National  Library.  The  immensity  of  the  Avork  should  not  be 
a  barrier  to  its  early  commencement,  and  its  progress  will  be  more 
satisfactory  during  the  life-time  of  those  medical  men  from  whom 
the  voluminous  reports  to  be  examined  emanated. 

The  contrast  between  the  medical  and  surgical  maaagement  of 
the  one  army  hampered  for  lack  of  supplies,  and  driven  by  necessity 
to  invent  economical  methods  before  unheard  of,  could  very  profita- 
bly be  made  with  the  other,  having  at  its  command  every  needed 
appliance  and  unbounded  luxuries. 

Active  medical  men  have  kept  themselves  so  aloof  from  politics, 
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aud  have  shown  such  an  earnest  purpose  of  eliminating  the  valua- 
ble lessons  taught  by  the  late  war,  as  far  as  they  have  ventured, 
that  we  think  they  may  safely  trust  themselves  in  this  new  territory 
with  every  prospect  of  pursuing  exclusively  the  scientific  questions 
involved  in  the  great  work  Ave  suggest. 

For  every  year  of  delay  there  must  necessarily  be  an  increased 
risk  of  destruction  of  the  original  papers,  and  now  that  there  is 
such  an  able  corps  of  assistants  at  work  on  similar  matter,  the  com- 
mencement of  this  could  not  be  more  opportune. 

The  volumes  already  issued  by  the  Surgeon-General  have  given 
American  medical  literature  an  impetus  at  home  and  a  recognition 
abroad,  which  could  hardly  have  been  accomplished  by  any  process 
of  slow  growth.  Moreover,  it  is  due  to  the  world  that  something 
good  be  shown  as  the  outcome  of  our  wasted  treasure,  and  in  ask- 
ing that  this  justice  be  done  to  Southern  surgeons,  we  are  also  ask- 
ing in  the  name  of  American  medical  literature. 


CINCHONIA. 


We  have  used  samples  of  cinchohia  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Powers  & 
AVeightman,  of  Philadelphia,  with  such  success  that  we  think  it 
due  them  and  our  readers  to  state  the  fact. 

Our  administrations  were  principally  to  children  suffering  with 
the  milder  forms  of  spring  intermittents,  and  we  have  had  uniform 
success.  In  these  days  of  dear  quinine,  it  is  well  enough  to  know 
that  we  have  such  a  potent  substitute.  It  is  almost  tasteless,  and 
if  an  acid  drink  is  given  after  it  rapidly  dissolves  in  the  stomach 
and  cinchonism  develops.  Given  with  sugar  of  milk  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Ashurst,  it  is  easier  of  administration,  and  keeps  the 
cinchonia  in  a  state  of  fine  division.  We  have  not  ventured  yet  to 
trust  less  than  doul^le  the  dose  we  give  of  quinine,  but  even  at  this 
rate  as  far  as  the  expense  is  concerned,  it  is  very  trivial.  We  are 
glad  to  add  another  to  our  anti-malarial  remedies. 
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SuDiniarized  from  the  Bodon  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  June 
13th,  1878. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  met  on  the 
day  before  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  June 
3d,  1878,  Professor  Biddle  presiding.  Twenty-five  Colleges  be- 
long to  the  organization.  Representatives  were  in  attendance  from 
the  Rush  Medical  College,  Jefferson,  University  of  Louisville, 
University  of  Nashville  and  Vanderbilt,  University  of  Iowa  and 
Michigan,  Detroit  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Miami,  Starling, 
Louisville,  Missouri,  Bellevue,  Cleveland,  and  Kansas  City  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Harvard  and  theUniversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania notified  the  Association  that  they  did  not  regard  it  advisa- 
ble for  them  to  enter  at  present.  Howard  University  was  not 
admitted. 

Professor  Flint  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Nashville  Medical 
College  be  not  recognized  as  long  as  that  institution  shall  continue 
to  give  two  graduating  courses  in  one  year,  and  accept  three  years 
practice  in  lieu  of  a  course  of  lectures. 

President  for  the  ensuing  year  is  Professor  J.  B.  Biddle,  of 
Philadelphia.     Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Laertes  Connor,  M.  D. 


ASSOCIATION    OF   MEDICAL   EDITORS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  College  Association.  Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  Editor  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Jnmniti/  ])resided  over  the  meeting,  and 
read  a  very  valuable  paper,  comparing  the  laws  of  England  and  the 
State  of  New  York  on  the  Commitment  of  the  insane.  The  methods 
were  essentially  the  same  in  both  countries;  the  chief  responsibility 
of  commitment  must  rest  upon  the  medical  profession. 

Dr.  AVm.  Brodie,  President,  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Davis  Secretary  for 
the  ensuing  year. 


TWEVTY-NINTH    ANNUAL   SESSION   OF   THE    AMERICAN    MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  met  in  Buffalo  on  the  4th  of  June,    1878,    and 
remained  in  session  four  days.     The  attendance   of   delegates    was 
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large,  549  having  registered,  and  a  good  attendance  was  noticed  in 
all  the  sections  except  that  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Chemistry, 
and  Psychology.  The  weather  was  clear  and  cool,  and  well  adapted 
to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  visit  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  citizens.  Receptions  were  given  by  the  Buffalo 
Social  Club,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences.  A  fete  cliampetre  was  given  by  B.  C.  Rumsey, 
Esq.,  followed  by  a  reception  by  Professor  James  P.  AVhite  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  following  afternoon  there  was  a  general 
excursion  on  the  Canadian  Southern  Road  to  Niagara  Falls,  with  a 
supper  at  the  International  Hotel.  The  meetings  and  discussions 
were  interesting,  and  happily  were  not  marred  by  any  occurrence 
tending  to  disturb  the  general  harmony  and  good  feeling. 

The  address  by  the  President,  Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson,  was  largely 
taken  up  with  matter  concerning  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
the  medical  education  ;  it  attracted  marked  attention.  The  Presi- 
dent also  urged,  that  to  stimulate  original  investigation,  annual 
prizes  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  should  be 
awarded  to  strictly  original  articles. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Congress  of  Health  was  strongly 
advocated,  whose  chief  officer  should  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
of  the  United  States.  State  Medical  Societies  Avere  urged  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  establish  Boards  of  Health.  Upon  motion  of 
Professor  Gross,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President. 

Professor  Henry  H.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Surgery 
and  Anatomy,  delivered  the  address  on  Surgery,  taking  for  his  topic 
"  Certain  Points  in  the  Pathology  of  the  Bones,"  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  function  of  the  medulla  of  the  long  bones,  in  the  crasis 
of  the  blood  and  the  genesis  of  the  blood  corpuscle,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  same  structure  to  diseases  of  the  blood,  especially  to 
tubercle. 

Professor  Frank  H.  Hamilton  presented,  at  the  request  of  the 
Section  on  State  Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene,  on  the  "Interven- 
tion of  Physicians  in  Education." 

Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis,  of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Section  on 
Practical  Medicine,  Materia  Medica  and  Physiology,  in  a  very  able 
address  considered  the  varieties  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  catarrhal, 
fibrous,  and  tubercular,  and  reviewed  the  indications  for  the  treat- 
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ment,  recommending  the  establishment  of  sanitaria  for  consump- 
tives. 

Dr.  James  P.  White  offered  a  resolution  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  Gen.  Myer  upon  necessary  means  for  record- 
ing observations  on  ozone,  and  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  success  of  the  object. 

Dr.  Theoplilus  Parvin,  of  Indiana,  Avas  chosen  President,  and 
the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  as  last  year.  Assistant  Secretary,  Dr. 
Scott  Todd,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

We  notice  from  North  Carolina  the  following  committee  appoint- 
ments : 

State  Medicine  and  PuMic  Hygiene. — Charles  J.  O'Hagan,  M.  D., 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

Nominations. — Dr.  Charles  Duffy,  Jr.,  Newberne,  N.  C. 

Necrology. — N.  J.  Pittman,  M.  D.,  Tarborough,  N.  C. 

Professor  J.  L.  Cabell,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Chairman 
of  the  Section  on  State  Medicine  delivered  an  able  address. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  Dunglison,  reported  a  balance  of  12,440.  An 
appropriation  of  an  honorarium  of  seven  hundred  dollars  was 
made  ro  the  permanent  Secretary,  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Atkinson. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Walter  Kempster,  of  the  Section  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Chemistry,  and  Psychology  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  study  of  local  tissue  changes  in  the  brain,  accompanying  in- 
sanity and  paralysis.  The  conclusions  of  Hughlings  Jackson, 
Ferrier,  and  others  agreed  in  the  main  with  the  lesions  he  had  dis- 
covered in  such  cases,  favoring  the  view  of  the  localization  of  im- 
pressions in  the  brain  ;  the  convolutions  in  the  anterior  or  emo- 
tional part  of  the  hemispheres  he  frequently  found  to  be  the  site  of 
diseases  in  eases  of  insanity. 

The  proposed  amendment  in  reference  to  the  election  of  officers 
and  change  of  organization  was  laid  over  to  the  next  meeting. 

Professor  Richardson  introduced  Dr.  Parvin,  the  President  elect. 

The  Committee  on  Prize  Essays  recommended  the  award  of  the 
prize  to  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth,  of  New  York  City,  The  Committee 
recommended  that  it  should  be  considered  as  two  papers  instead  of 
one.  The  analysis  of  789  cases  of  operations  on  the  carotid  artery, 
and  the  careful  and  minute  measurements  of  the  artery  and  its 
branches  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  subjects,  showing  the 
range  of  variation  and  the  per  centage  of  the  same,  followed  by  in- 
ferences, bold  and  original,  naturally  constitutes  a  paper  complete 
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in  itself.  Another  one  on  the  same  phm,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
nominate and  subchivian,  being  an  analysis  of  300  cases,  and  the 
observation  of  fifty-two  subjects,  is  presented  to  us  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  we  may  consider  the  whole  as  one  prize,  or  they  may  com- 
pete for  both. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

Several  resolutions  looking  to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
went  over  to  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Parvin,  the  Presidentelect,  was  then  introduced  by  President 
Kichardson,  and  after  the  usual  complimentary  speeches,  and  reso- 
lution of  thanks  the  Association  adjourned. 

We  will  make  a  complete  review  Avhen  the  volume  of  Transac- 
tions is  received. 


THE  FAMOUS  UPAS  TPvEE  OF  THE  ORATORS. 


Tlie  June  Xe/r  Eemedies.  gives  a  cut  of  the  Upas  tree  {Antiaris 
foxicana)  and  puts  at  rest  the  horrid  tales  by  Foersch  the  Dutch 
Surgeon,  and  takes  away  some  of  the  fearfulness  of  the  elder  Dar- 
Avin's  lines  in  the  "  Botanic  Garden."  It  is  hard  to  say  what  simile 
the  orators  can  substitute  for  his  favorite  upas.  Seriously  speak- 
ing though,  there  really  exists  a  poisonous  principle  in  the  juice  of 
the  plant,  into  which  the  natives  dip  their  arrows.  It  is  called  mnts 
alone,  or  pohon-upas,  the  former  being  the  generic  name  for  poison. 
But  that  criminals  aie  condemned  to  breathe  the  air  polluted  l)ytiie 
noxious  emanations  of  the  tree,  and  that  corpses  strew  the  ground 
in  its  neighborhood,  and  that  no  animal  or  plant  can  grow  near  it, 
IS  not  true. 

Severe  effects  liave  occurred  to  persons  Avounded  climbing  the 
trees  for  the  llowers  and  brandies,  and  this  is  about  all  of  it. 


Dr.  Henry  Jephson  recently  died  in  Leamington,  England.  His 
practice,  avc  arc  told,  brought  him  in,  in  one  year  1130,000,  and  for 
several  vears  it  Avas  over  $100,000,  ' 
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MEDICAL  ANNOTATIONS. 


MEDICO-LEO AL  DETECTION  OF  OPIUM. 


In  a  recent  case  of  much  interest  in  Edinljnrgh,  Chantrclle  was 
arraigned  for  poisoning-  his  wife  with  opium.  The  defence  set  up 
was  that  death  was  caused  by  coal-gas. 

The  points  of  practical  interest  to  our  readers  (for  which  wo  are 
indebted  mainly  to  the  lUedical  Times  and  Gazette)  are  the  methods 
employed  by  the  experts  introduced,  to  show  the  presence  of  opium. 
LT])on  this  very  ground  many  cases  have  failed,  as  it  is  an  exception- 
al thing  to  find  its  main  constituents — mcconic  acid  and  morphia 
in  the  stomach  after  death  by  that  drug. 

The  present  case  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  further  en- 
forcement of  the  law  already  established,  that  to  prove  death  from 
poison  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  opium  or  any 
other  poison  in  the  body  after  death. 

For  almost  the  first  time  the  microscope  was  used  to  detect  crys- 
tals of  morphia,  but  the  idea,  though  considered  a  good  one,  itAvas 
rejected  as  an  unaided  test.  The  action  of  snlpliQ-mohjtnlk  arid  as 
a  test  for  morphia  was  for  the  first  time  admitted  in  court.  This  acid 
is  made  most  conveniently  by  taking  a  small  quantity  of  the 
molybdatc  of  ammonium, and  treating  it:  with  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
The  rciigent  as  thus  prepared  gives,  with  morphia  a  play  of  colors 
which  ends  in  an  intense  sapphire  blue.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  much  stress  was  laid  upon  a  test  which  may  turn  out  to  be  as 
fallacious  as  the  bichromsite  test,  which  with  different  substances 
gives  like  reaction.  The  question  as  to  whether  we  have  nny  relia- 
ble test  for  opium,  w;is  f  lirly  well  answered,  best  of  all  by  Mr. 
Kiog,  of  Edioburgli.  lie  said  there  Averc  other  substances  besides 
meconic  acid  Avhich  Avould  give  a  blood  red  color  Avith  perchloride 
of  iron — among  them  saliva,  (this  being  due  to  thesulpho-cyanides 
Avhich  saliva  contains)  ;  but  he  Avas  careful  not  to  state  that  this 
color,  in  ihe  case  of  the  sulpho-cyanides,  is  destroyed  by  the 
chlorides  of  gold  and  mercury.  It  is  also  Avell  known  that  the 
iodic  acid  test  for  morphia  is  not  by  itself  reliable  :  almost  any  re- 
ducing agent  including  sal iva,  Avill  set  free  the  iodine,  and  so  the 
saliva  again  may  be  said  to  give  rise  to  changes  supposed  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  both  meconic  acid  and  morphia,  the  main  constituents 
of  opium  from  the  medico-chemical  view. 

The  same  Avitness  proved  that  other  substances  besides  morphia 
Avould  give  a  blue  with  the  per-chloride  of  iron.  This,  again,  is 
perfectly  Avell  knoAvn,  that  any  substance  containing  a  small  per- 
centage of  tannin  will  give  a  blue-ljlack  i)recipitate.  After  a  close 
cross-examination  eliciting  that  the  bitterness  of  opium  Avas  a 
marked  character  ;  that  he  Avould  not  consider  himself  justified 
in  declaring  the  presence   of  mcconic  acid,  Avhich    had  only  been 
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tested  by  perchloride  of  iron  producing  a  violet  color  ;  nor  that 
morphia  was  present  in  substances  for  which  he  had  only  tested 
with  iodic  or  sulpho-niolybdic  acids,  without  searching  at  all  for 
the  crystals  of  morphia  ;  it  might  be  mistaken  for  other  alkaloids 
— such  perhaps,  as  strychnine.  Nothing  that  he  remembered  gives 
tlie  bitterness  of  strychnine  or  extract  of  opium.  The  grape  test 
with  sulpho-molybdic  acid,  gave  a  sort  of  yellowish-green,  then 
green,  then  deep  blue.  It  is  nearly  the  same  blue  to  the  eye  as  that 
given  by  treating  morphia  with  the  same  acid  :  it  might  be  the 
same  chemical  composition  but  he  did  not  know. 

He  could  not  say  from  experiments  that  there  is  any  one  sub- 
stance that  will  give  the  reaction  of  morphia  and  also  of  meconic 
acid.  You  may,  perhaps,  get  a  mixture,  but  none  of  the  substances 
he  had  named  would  give  both  reactions.  He  could  not  tell  any 
su])stance  which  would  give  all  the  reactions  of  morphia  and  at  the 
same  time  of  meconic  ficid.  You  can  get  one  from  one  substance 
and  one  from  another,  but  cannot  get  the  Avhole  from  any  one 
compound. 

These  are  the  most  important  points  brought  out  in  the  exami- 
nation, showing  conclusively  that  although  sulpho-molybdic  acid 
may  give  some  of  the  play  of  colors  in  the  presence  of  some  fruit 
juices,  still  it  was  not  sufficiently  well  established  to  build  up  a  suc- 
cessful line  of  argument.  The  English  Journals  considered  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  King  (introduced  to  create  a  doubt  as  to  the  relia- 
bility of  tests  mentioned  for  other  witnesses)  was  a  break-down  be- 
fore the  jury. 


KOUMISS  :  MODE  OF  PEEPAEATIOX,    &c. 


In  the  Medical  and  Surf/irrd  Picporicr,  June  1st,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  preparation  of  koumiss  : 

"The  manufacture  of  koumiss  is  a  very  easy  and  sinijjle  pro- 
cess.    1  take — 

Best  unskimmed  milk.  (|t.  i. 

Yeast  (brewer's  or  old  l)aker*s)  grs.  r. 

Cane,  sugar,  grs.  cc. 
''Keep  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  of  80°  Fab.,  until  formenta- 
tation  is  quite  brisk,  stirring  ic  frequently,  and    then    bottle,   care- 
fully securing  the  corks  with  strong  twine  or  wire.     After  twenty- 
four  hours  it  is  fit  for  use. 

"  The  object  of  the  addition  of  the  cane  sugar  is  the  certain  in- 
duction of  alcoholic  fermentation.  If  the  sugar  be  left  out  the  re- 
sult is  likely  to  be  that  lactic  fermentation  only  is  set  up,  and  the 
product  is  sour  milk.  The  quantity  of  sngar  used  has,  of  course, 
to  be  judged  l)y  the  richness  of  the  milk  and  its  consequent  rich- 
ness in  fermentable  constituents." 
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Koumiss  thus  prepared,  says  Dr.  Wni.  Pepper,  is  a  very  agreea- 
ble drink,  having  a  slightly  acid  taste,  and  containing  from  three 
to  four  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  lactic  acid, and 
is  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  contains  the  ordinary 
ingredients  of  milk,  Avith  the  exception  of  lactose  (sugar  of  milk), 
most  of  which  is  converted  into  alcohol,  and  lactic,  and  car])onic 
acids.  It  should  be  used  Avithin  a  few  days  of  its  preparation,  and 
drawn  off  for  use  by  a  "  champagne  tap."'  It  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place.  Koumiss  fairly  represents  the  nutritive  properties  of 
good  milk,  with  the  addition  of  a  mildly  stimulating  character. 
Dr.  Pepper  has  used  koumiss  as  an  exclusive  diet,  and  as  an  addi- 
tion to  ordinary  diet.  In  the  former  cases  two  or  three  fluid  ounces 
are  given  every  two  hours  ;  increasing  the  quantity  day  by  day  un- 
til two  quarts  a  day  are  taken.  The  high  price  of  Koumiss  has 
heretofore  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  most  sick  people,  but  now  it 
bids  fair  to  be  a  cheap  valuable  adjunct  to  the  dietary  of  the 
humblest  patient. 

Dr.  Pepper  narrates  several  cases  in  which  koumiss  has  been  of 
positive  value.  Its  constituent  nutritive  elements  will  suggest  t  o 
the  practitioner  the  cases  to  Avhicli  it  is  applicable. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  OPTICS  VS.  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING. 


Six  years  ago  a  German  physician.  Dr.  Liebreich,  brought  con- 
sternation into  London  art  circles  by  some  pathological  criticisms 
on  Turner's  later  works.  He  endeavored  Avith  lens  and  screen  to 
demonstrate,  that  certain  (assumed)  peculiarities  in  Turner's  pic- 
tures since  1831  Avere  explainable  on  the  theory  of  astigmatism  in 
tlie  painter's  eyes.  This  exposure  has  had  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  market  for  Turners,  and  the  cool  rece]ition  Avliich  artists  gave  to 
Dr.  Liebreich  and  his  apparatus  has,  perhaps,  deterred  other  sci- 
entists from  revealing  their  secret  thoughts  in  tiie  picture  galleries. 
Since  then,  to  be  sure,  M.  Marey's  beautiful  illustrations  of  animal 
locomotion  haA^e  been  cited  in  criticisms  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
son's "  Eoll  Call,"  Avitli  the  result  of  conflrming  in  the  main  the 
accuracy  of  her  draAving  of  a  horse  in  motion.  Mr.  J.  Norman 
Lockyer  really  takes  up  the  parable  of  Dr.  Liebreich,  and  confesses 
that  he  has  for  years  been  criticising  the  pictures  in  the  Academy 
"  with  the  most  intense  pleasure  from  the  scientiflc  point  of  vicAV," 
but  he  now  only  ventures  to  free  his  mind  publicly  about  them  on 
a  pretext  furnished  by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  In  Nature  for  May  9,  he 
begins  to  pass  in  revicAV  to  landscapes  in  this  year's  Academy,  lim- 
iting himself  to  the  sky-color  as  the  best  mode  of  indicating  Avhat, 
in  his  belief,  "Avill  be  "the  influence  of  the  study  of  optics  in  the 
future  on  art."  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  parenthetically,  that  he 
might  have  supplemented  directly  Dr.  Jjiebreich's  criticism  of 
Turner,  who,  Avith  all  his  acknoAvledged   mastery   of  atmospheric 
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effects,  Avas  not  parLicular  wlicther  they  accorded  with  thu  time  of 
day  indicated  by  his  favorite  luminary  ;  who  Avoiild  even  ]nit  the 
rain-bow  at  right  angles  with  the  sun-l)eam.  a  liberty  at  least  as 
great  at  that  Avhich  Mr.  Lockyer  ridicules  in  ''an  eminent  artist 
now  living  who  had  painted  a  rainbow  practically  inside  out/'  and 
charged  £20  for  restoring  it  to  suit  the  dissatisfied  purchaser. — 
Xation,  June  Gth. 


IXFAXTILE  DIARRH(EA  OF  .SUMMEPv. 


Dr.  C.  (r.  Comegys  gives  a  very  favorable  and  encouraging  ac- 
count of  his  success  in  the  use  of  cool  water  baths^  in  treating 
diarrhffia  of  infants.  He  uses  water  of  the  temperature  of  75°,  im- 
mersing the  ])atient  up  to  the  neck,  and  pouring  water  at  G5°  over 
the  scalp.  He  keeps  the  patient  in  the  bath  twelve  minutes  giving 
freely  cool  water  for  the  intense  thirst.  h\  one  case  on  withdraw- 
ing the  patient  he  was  bluish  and  shivering,  nearly  pulseless  ;  the 
jaws  trembled  with  the  cold.  He  was  wrapped,  unwiped  in  a 
woolen  shawl,  and  soon  fell  into  a  most  peaceful  sleep,  the  skin  had 
lost  its  burning  heat,  and  reaction  soon  set  in  ;  a  healthy  warmth  and 
gentle  perspiration  were  established,  and  the  diarrha'awas  arrested. 
The  baths  were  repeated  several  times  after  this.  In  the  meantime, 
quinine  and  whisky  were  given  freely,  also  beef  tea  and  cool  milk, 
with  addition  of  lime-water.  Subnitrato  of  bismuth  and  pepsin 
mixed  in  powders  were  administered  during  convalescence  to  re- 
strain diarrhcea,  and  to  assist  digestion,  until  the  suffering  coat  of 
the  alimentary  tract  should  ha  entirely  relieved.  Tlie  recovery  was 
complete.  Dr.  Comegys'  great  success  induces  him  to  recommend 
this  line  of  treatment,  with  confidence,  to  the  profession. 

Dr.  Comegys  employs  at  once  in  cholera  infantum  a  suitable  hy- 
podermic dose  of  morphia,  and  gives  small  and  repeated  doses  of 
calomel  or  blue-mass  to  excite  biliary  flux.  'L'lie  m  )rphine  he  adds 
will  prom})tly  arrest  the  vomiting  and  diarrhfjea,  but  they  will  re- 
turn with  fatal  effects  unless  the  biliary  dejections  are  established. 


COLLECTANEA. 


THE  :\[ICKOPIIOXE. 


This  new  device  invented  l)y  Professor  Hughes,  of  Kentucky,  has 
the  power  of  greatly  increasing  sonorous  vibration,  and  of  trans- 
mitting it  to  great  distances,     ft  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  teleplione. 
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and  the  Srioitific  Ainermin  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  Mr. 
Edison's  discovery  by  priority.  The  essence  of  the  discovery  made, 
was  the  propei'ty  of  carboo  and  other  material  under  certain  changed 
conditions,  to  magnify  sonnd. 

A  gas-carbon  pencil  is  attached  to  a  sounding-board,  its  ends  held 
in  small  carbon  blocks  attached  to  the  thin  sounding-board,  secured 
to  a  more  solid  base.  The  blocks  are  connected  by  wires  to  the 
battery  and  a  line  wire  leading  to  the  telephone  completes  the  ar- 
rangement. 

The  microphone  was  employed  recently  in  London  by  Sir  Iletiry 
Thompson,  before  several  members  of  tlie  profession,  showing  its 
efficacy  in  detecting  the  existence  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  liowever 
small  "the  particle.  There  are  so  many  sources  of  error  inherent  to 
the  instrument,  that  Sir  Henry  did  not  seem  to  expect  any  very 
remarkalde  results  from  it,  in  ordinary  practice  at  least. 


HEALTH  OF  WILMTNGTON^. 


Dr.  Adam  E.  Wright,  Superintendent  of  Health  sends  us  regu- 
larly his  "  Table  of  Vital  Statistics  ''  We  notice  that  for  tlie  mouth 
of  .Tune  there  were  4  deaths  among  i lie  whites,  and  29  deaths  among 
the  negroes.  None  of  the  deaths  among  the  whites  were  incident 
to  tlie  season  or  climate,  and  were  us  follows  :  diphtheria,  1  ;  a])o- 
plexy,  1  ;  dropsy,  1  ;  congestion,  (?)  1.  Among  the  negroes,  the 
causes  of  death  were,  from  typhoid  fever,  3  ;  marasmus.  1  ;  drown- 
ing, 1;  congestion,  (?)3;  stomatitis,  4;  trismus  nascentium,  1;  senile 
gangrene,  1  ;  disease  of  the  liver,  1  ;  teething,  3  ;  general  debility, 
3  ;  old  age,  1  ;  making  a  total  of  29., 


Chloral  (did  (jhici'riiie  in  Constipation. — A  patient  of  a  medicd 
friend  discovers  that  chloral  solution  relieves  habit umI  constipation. 
He  had  been  injecting  chloral  solution  10  gr  io  3  i  ,  with  a  bulb- 
pipette  into  the  rectum,  and  externally  to  the  anus  to  relieve  pru- 
ritus of  the  parts,  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  a  prompt  evacu- 
ation of  the  bowels.  Thinking  it  an  accident  he  re[)eated  it  often 
enough  to  convince  himself  and  his  physician.  Dr.  ILinson,  of 
Davison's  Station,  Mich.,  uses  one  part  of  glycerine  to  six,  eight 
or  ten  parts  of  warm  water  to  produce  the  same  effect. 


Ergot  in  Diaietes  Insipidus. — Professor  DaCosta  exhibited  a 
patient  on  June  12rh  Avho  had  been  passing  ten  pints  of  urine  daily, 
the  amount  of  fluid  ingested  being  fully  two  pints  less.  The  urine 
contained  neither  sugar  nor  albumen,  and  had  a  s.  g.  of  1,005. 
Drachm  dosc#  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot  were  given  three  times  a  day. 
Tiie  effect  on  renal  secretion  Avas  to  reduce  its  amount  to  five  pints, 
then  to  three  jiints,  by  which  time  peppermint  water  had  been  sub- 
stituted.    During  two  Aveeks  of  this  supplemental  treatment  there 
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was  no  return  of  this  disease.  Professor  DaCosta  has  three  other 
cures  by  tliis  method,  one  of  which  was  verified  a  year  after  its  dis- 
charge.— Med.  and  Surg.   Bcporfer. 

[\Ve  ])ave  seen  a  case  of  the  same  sort  yield  to  paregoric  in  drachm 
doses  a  few  times  a  day.] 


PHARMACEUTICAL  NOTEtS. 

Jj//f )/?-(_' Jifoiydc  (broton-chloral)  seems  to  fall  into  disuse. 


Arsenate  af  Gold. — Extraordinary  powers  have  lately  been  at- 
tributed to  this  chemical,  as  a  remedy  in  nervous  affection  of  every 
\arietv. 


(roa  Firwder  {Pulvi.s  Ararobce). — The  preparation  of  this  powder 
is  very  distressing  to  the  workmen  ;  even  the  most  careful  does  not 
escape  painful  inilammation  of  the  eyes  lasting  one  or  two  days. 


C'oea. — The  difficulty  of  securing  fine  leaves  continues,  because 
the  area  of  its  growth  "is  limited,  and  the  natives  consume  the  bet- 
ter (jualities.     Opinion  as  to  its  efficacy  must  be  reserved  therefore. 


Couinarine. — The  active  pi*inciple  of  Liafri,'<  odorafi.s.siina  (na- 
tive vanilla,  dog-tongue)  and  Tonka  Beans,  is  now  unproduciive 
because  an  article  even  sujierior  can  be  made  starting  from  car- 
Ijolic  acid. 


Filoearpia  lii/droehhrate. — Besides  its  well  known,  other  proper- 
ties, this  alkaloid  salt  is  a  very  prompt  myotic,  and  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  escrina,  because  it  does  not  cause  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  as  the  latter. 


Benzoic  Acid. — The  artificial  acid  made  from  urine,  commands  a 
iietter  price.  The  natural  acid  made  from  the  gum  is  lower,  which 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  varieties  of  ]jotany  Baygum 
{(in mini  Aeroides)  are  found  to  yield  benzoic  acid. 


Sc/cro/ic  Acid.—T\u!i  has  l)een  confirmed  as  the  active  principle 
of  ergot  by  Professor  Deragendorft*,  andean  now  be  obtained  at  very 
reasonable  prices    in    form  of  light  l)rown,  loose,  spongy,  and  not 
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hygroscopic  pieces,  dried  in  vacuo.     It  is  more  relial^le  tliaii  the  un- 
certain product  sold  as  cvijotin. 


Antiltjidrophi,  Pidvis  Taracanw. — The  powder  of  the  Russian 
cock-roach  {Blatta  Lapponica),  which  has  had  so  much  said  about 
it  as  a  diuretic,  has  been  in  sucli  denumd  tliat  the  supply  could  not 
keep  pace  with  it.  [If  American  cock-roaches  would  do  as  Avell, 
the  supply  might  Ije  found  ade<(uate.]     Xew  Kemedies. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  A  MEDICAL    .SOCIETY   IN    ONSLOW 

C^OUNTY. 

The  physicians  of  Onslow  County  met  at  Jacksonville,  July  1st, 
1878,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  County  Medical  Society. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11  A.  M.,  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Ward, 
and,  upon  motion,  Dr.  Charles  Duify,  Sr.,  was  elected  temporary 
Chairman,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Nicholson  temporary  Secretary. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  was  directed  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  nominate  a  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer  and  Sec- 
retary as  permanent  officers  for  the  Society. 

Committee  on  nominations  reportec]  the  names  of  the  following 
gentlemen  for  permanent  officers  : 

President— Dr.  (Charles  Duffy,  Sr. 
A^ice-President — Dr.   E.  W.  Ward. 
Treasurer— Dr.  ^\.  D.  McMillan. 
Secretary — Dr.  J.  Lloyd  Nicholson. 

Motion  made  and  carried  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee 
of  three,  to  draft  for  this  Society,  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
(which  shall  not  disagree  with  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  State 
Medical  Society)  with  instruction  to  submit  the  same  to  the  Soci- 
ety at  the  next  meeting. 

Drs.  C.  Thompson,  M.  C  Hoytcand  Wm.  D.  McMillan  were  ap- 
pointed as  the  committee. 

The  roll  of  members  contains  the  following  names  :  Drs.  Chas. 
Duffy,  Sr..  E.  W^  Ward,  M.  C.  lloytt,  AV.  J.  Mumford,  AVm.  D, 
McMillan,  C.  Thompson,  Chas.  Lessesne  and  J.  L.  Nicholson. 
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Ori  motion,  it  was  voted  that  Secretary  send  the  Minutes  of  this 
meeting  to  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal  witli  request  to 
publish. 

Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  Jacksonville  on  tlie  otli  of  August 
next.  Charles  Duffy,  Sr.,  M,  1).,  President. 

J.  Lloyd  Nicholson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 


NEW  HIXTS  OX  THE   TREATMENT  FOR    BITE  OF  THE 
POISONOUS  SPIDER  AND  SJN'AKE. 


Dr.  AY.  A.  Simmons,  of  Troy,  Montgomery  C*ounty,  N.  C,  gives 
us  some  useful  hints  on  what  he  thinks  a  new  treatment,  and  that 
it  Avill  be  very  useful  to  country  practitioners,  as  he  has  found  noth- 
ing in  text-books  to  give  satisfaction  to  one  desiring  to  know  how 
to  treat  the  bites  of  veneinous  snakes  and  spiders. 

"Mrs.  G — ,  aged  about  37,  was  pulling  fodder  barefooted  and  felt 
a  sting  on  top  of  her  foot,  leaving  a  small  red  spot,  and  looking 
down  saw  a  small  black  spider  with  a  white  face,  and  mashed  it 
against  a  rock.  In  a  few  minutes  she  became  delirious  and  re- 
mained so  from  that  time,  about  2  or  o  o'clock  in  the  evenmg,  till 
11  o'clock  that  night.  I  first  saw  her  at  '7  o'clock  and  she  had 
drunk  a  pint  and  a  half  of  stroog  brandy  which  I  thought  was  a 
plenty,  and  gave  her  a  large  dose  of  spirits  of  ammonia  without 
making  any  alteration  in  the  symptoms.  At  11  o'clock  I  poured  a 
drachm  of  chloroform  over  the  region  of  her  heart  and  held  my 
handkerchief  on  it  to  prevent  its  evaporation,  and  to  my  gratifica- 
tion and  astonishment  her  delirium  and  heart  pain  disappeared 
at  once,  and  she  took  up  her  child  and  suckled  it,  and  I  left  her 
with  nothing  worse  than  a  red  spot  the  size  of  my  liand  wheie  she 
was  burnt  by  the  chloroform. 

"There  was  no  swelling  at  the  place  bitten  or  anywhere  upon  her 
leg  when  I  first  saw  her  at  7  o'clock,  but  the  poison  a})peared  to 
have  entered  the  circulation  and  was  causing  such  agony  was  I 
am  not  able  to  describe.  The  delirium  was  certainly  greater  than 
we  ever  see  in  snake  bite  after  the  use  of  the  same  amount  of  alco- 
holic stimulants. 

"The  poison  of  the  rattlesnake's  i^ilot  and  cotton  moutli  moccasin, 
and  I  believe   all  other   serpents  of  this  class  behave  very  much 
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tilike  ill  producing  speedy  general  sedation  and  local  mortification 
suflicient  in  some  cases  to  cause  death,  but  if  not  followed  by 
S2")eedy  reliction  and  dilfuse  local  inflammation,  spreading  from  the 
2)]ace  bitten  and  diffuse  local  inilammation  of  the  whole  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body  as  the  poison  gradually  reaches  them. 

"The  poison  of  the  spider,  on  the  contrary,  produces  no  local 
mortification  or  inflammation  at  the  place  bitten,  no  speedy  reliction 
and  no  sign  of  redness,  i)ain  or  swelling  at  the  place  bitten  ;  but  is 
taken  immediately  into  the  circulation  producingdeath,  sometimes. 

"Although  treatment  at  the  time  was  accidental,!  have  since  con- 
sidered it  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  it  to  the  profession,  and 
those  who  differ  with  me  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  through 
your  JouENAL." 


TROMMER'8  MALT. 


[Fro)ii  Zicvhs.seiis  Ci/cIoj)ce(li((  of  fj/c  Fravfice  of  Medicine,  Vol. 
XVI,  pafic  474.] 
"The  Malt  Extract  prepared  from  Trominer's  receipt  is  designed 
to  fulfil  much  the  same  pur]xise  as  Cod-liver  oil,  carbo-hydrates 
(malt  sugar,  dextrin.)  taking  tlie  place  of  fatty  matter.  The  sim- 
ple (much  or  little  hopped)"and  the  Chalybeate  form  of  Malt  Ex- 
tract are  coming  more  and  more  into  favor  as  substitutes  for  the 
oil ;  they  are  more  palatable  and  more  easily  digested,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  preferred  in  the  dyspeptic  forms  of  ana?mia.  During 
the  last  few  years  Malt  Extract  has  almost  entirely  taken  the  place 
of  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  and  other  wasting 
diseases  at  the  Basle  hospital,  and  we  have  as  yet  found  no  reason 
for  returning  to  the  use  of  the  latter  remedy.  The  Extract  maybe 
given  from  one  to  three  times  a  day  in  doses  varying  from  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  taldespoonfnl  in  m^'lk,  broth,  beer,  or  Avinc.  •' 


SEVEN  SPRINGS  IRON  AND  ALUM  MASS  IN  TREATMENT 
OF  ILEMATURIA  AND  UTERINE   HCEMORRIIACES. 


Dr.  AVm.  White,  of  Abingdon,  sends  us  a  paper  with  the  above 
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title  on  the  thenipoutic  effects   of  an  iidmirablo    preparation  much 
in  its  favor, 

February  3d,  1S7G,  was  called  to  see  U.  C,  a  bright  mulatto  wo- 
man, the  mother  of  seven  living-  children,  the  eldest  23  years  of  age. 
The  history  of  this  patient  was  one  of  continuous  suffering,  sub- 
ject, as  she  stated  she  had  boon  for  years,  to  many  afflictions.  At 
this  time  she  was  pregnant,  but  had  aborted  twice  within  the  last 
three  years.  I  found  her  to  be  of  spare  hal)it — a  dyspeptic,  very 
feeble,  and  much  emaciated,  but  little  aiipetite.  constipated,  fre- 
quent vomiting,  violent  attacks  of  headache.  Pulse  100.  and  at 
intervals  she  had  severe  pain  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowels 
which  extended  upwards  along  the  crests  of  the  ilium,  in  front  of 
and  around  the  navel  through  to  the  smaller  part  of  the  back.  This 
pain  being  always  accompanied  with  a  desire  to  pass  water. 

The  day  I  first  saw  her,  she  had  considerable  liemorrhao-es unu- 
sual pain  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  boAvels,  a  constant'^desire  to 
get  up  and  pass  water,  with  faintiness  and  vomiting. 

Thinking  she  was  threatened  with  a  miscarriage.'^as  she  was  again 
pregnant,  I  examined  her  and  found  the  os  slightly  dilated  and^not 
at  all  patulous.  The  hemorrhage  continuing  and  upon  a  more  care- 
ful examination  finding  that  it  did  not  come  from  the  uterus  I 
passed  a  medium  sized  gum  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  although 
carefully  and  gently  pushing  it  along  the  urethral  tract  it  gave  rfse 
to  considerable  pain.  The  hemorrhage  continuing  I  withdrew  the 
Avire  and  there  was  a  continuous  fiow  of  blood  through  the  catheter 
accompanied  with  pain,  severe  vomiting  and  faintiness.  I  at  once 
resorted  to  hypodermic  injection  of  ergotine,  rejK'ating  in  one  and 
a  half  hours,  and  to  eight  grain  doses  of  (piinia  to  be  'taken  at  in- 
tervals of  three  hours.  Ordered  that  the  quinia  should  be  con- 
tinued until  bed  time,  and  a  morphia  powder  to  l)e  taken  at  that 
time  to  relieve  pain  and  produce  sleep. 

I  called  to  sec  her  again  the  next  day,  and  learned  that  she  had 
rested  quite  Avell  during  the  night.  The  pain  though  not  so  severe 
HS  it  was  the  preceding  day  was  still  severe,  the  vomiting  less,  the 
headache,  faintiness  and  hemorrhage  continuing  althoifgh  not  to 
so  great  an  extent. 

From  this  time,  for  twenty-live  days,  the  svmp.'oms  were  almost 
identical  to  those  last  described  with  the  exception  of  the  hem- 
orrhage, which  was  less  after  having  resorted  to  lithia  water,  root 
of  rhataiiy,  gallic  acid,  quinia,  uva  ursi,  kino  biichu,  catechu, 
acelate  of  lead,  occasionally  extract  of  ergot.  Saline  cathartics 
Avere  given  every  third  day  with  morphia  each  night  to  produce 
sleep.  Her  diet  was  Valentine's  meat  juice,  alternated  with  ex- 
tract of  malt,  and  articles  of  food,  such'  as  were  easily  digestilde, 
and  free  as  far  as  could  be  from  anything  calculated  to  excite  the 
dyspeptic  symptoms.  Regarding  the  case  as  one  of  harmaturia,  my 
efforts  were  directed  to  the  objects  of  relieving  pain,  ami,  if  possi- 
ble, to  remove  the  cause  of  the  affection. 

I  have  already  outlined  the  treatment  pursued  for  several  Aveeks 
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but  finding  these  remedies  not  to  iinswer  as  speedily  as  possible  the 
objects  desired,  I  decided  to  make  a  change,  try  the  Seven  Springs 
Iron  and  Alnni  Mass,  wliich  remedy  had  proved  eflficacions  in  my 
hands,  for  other  affections  as  reported. 

For  a  few  days  after  slic  had  commenced  the  use  of  tlie  mass  I 
could  discover  but  little  change,  but  on  the  tenth  day  after  using 
it,  I  found  the  urine  had  l^ecome  less  bloody,  there  was  less  desire 
to  micturate,  appetite  better,  vomiting  not  so  frequent,  and  in  fact, 
I  thought  my  patient  had  considerably  improved.  }ly  continuing 
the  mass  during  the  day  and  an  anodyne  occasionally  at  night,  good 
nourishment;  good  nursing;  the  patient  gained  rapidly  in  health; 
went  to  her  full  term;  and  gave  birth  to  a  Avell  developed  living 
child.     She  recovered  rai)idly  from  this  confinement. 

In  a  little  over  a  year  after  this  I  was  called  to  see  the  same  pa- 
tient who  was  again  complaining  of  almost  the  same  symptoms  as 
she  had  done  previously — hemorrhage,  vomiting,  pain,  faintiness, 
&c.  She  was  at  once  put  upon  the  Seven  Sjn-ings  mass,  believ- 
ing post  lioc  ergo  jrropfar  hoc.  AVith  good  nursing;  good  diet,  she 
recovered  rapidly,  and  in  three  months  from  the  time  I  again  saw 
lier,  she  gave  l)irth  to  another  living  child. 

I  will  state  2^((ri  passu  that  I  have  used  with  benefit  in  several 
cases  of  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  lithia  water  and  the  other 
remedies  mentioned,  but  have  found  none  of  them  to  etpial  the 
water  and  mass  of  the  Seven  Springs  in  the  treatment  of  these 
affections.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  giving  a  statement  of  the 
case,  I  have  avoided  purposely,  many  details  which  were  of  interest 
to  me,  as  the  j)hysician.  *  *  *  *  *         *         * 

In  warm,  southern  climates  I  iiin  sure  that  the  water  and  mass 
from  the  Sevex  Springs  will  prove  invaluable.  The  analysis  alone 
will  indicate  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  females,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  experience  of  physicians  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  For  its  tonic,  alterative  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  prop- 
erties, it  is  almost  unequalled.  The  ingredients  are  readily  ab- 
sorbed, thus  reaching  every  tissue — modifying  in  some  manner 
every  secreting  process  of  the  body.  The  liver,  and  pancreas,  and 
various  glands — the  pelvic  viscera,  the  skin  all  become  impregnated 
with  these  diffusive  ingredients,  thus  keei)ing  upaconstautly  alter- 
ative process  in  addition  to  slight  imrgation — improving  all  assim- 
ulating  functions,  building  u]i  and  giving  tone  to  the  muscular  and 
nervous  system.  Sometimes  it  is  thought  by  the  physician  that 
certain  mineral  Avatersare  injurious  to  females  during  pregnancy,  in 
consequence  of  some  of  the  ingredients  found  in  an  analysis.  It  is 
not  the  case  with  this.         *         *         *         *         *         *         *         * 

I  can  only  ask  in  conclusion,  that  some  of  the  medical  profession 
in  the  South  will  try  the  water  and  the  mass,  not  only  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  cases  as  the  one  here  reported,  but  in  others  of  acute 
and  chronic  character,  as  I  feel  assured  they  will  be  satisfied  as  to 
the  etficacv  of  each  or  of  l)oth. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

A  RARE  CASE  OF  -==ELEPHAXTIA8I8  (?)  OF  THE  PENIS- 
REMARKS  OXTHEMAX.\GEMENT  OF  THE  URETHRA 
US"  AMPUTATION"  OF  THE  PENIS. 

By  F.  Duffy,  M.  D.,  Ncwbern.  N.  C. 

Patient  a  robust  Avliito  man,  a?t.  47  years,  consulted  nie  about  the 
middle  of  January,  187G,  on  account  of  a  swelling  of  his  penis, 
which   ho   said  commenced    to  make    its  a])pcarance  about   three 

*The  amputated  penis  referred  to  iu  this  article  was  exliibited  before  the  Patho- 
logical Society  of  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1876.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee  for 
examination,  but  I  have  never  had  any  i-eport  from  it  since,  although,  I  wrote  a 
letter  of  inquiry.  By  request,  I  wrote  and  sent  to  the  Society,  the  above  report- 
just  as  it  now  is,  with  the  exceptions  that  in  this  report  it  is  stated  that  the  patient 
was  a  white  man,  which  is  usually  taken  for  granted  when  not  otherwise  stated, 
and  in  one  place  retract  is  put  in  place  of  contract.  I  heard  nothing  from  the  mor- 
bid specimen  or  my  report  of  the  case, until  I  saw  in  the  Southern  Med.  Record,  Feb- 
luary  20th,  1S78,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  an  extract  from  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  lS7(i, 
in  which  the  important  details  of  the  case  are  omitted,  and  a  number  of  erroneous 
statements  are  made,  as'  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  extract  with  this  i-eport. 

An  eminent  surgeon  of  Philadelphia,  in  my  presence,  after  a  hasty  examination 
pronounced  the  specimen  cancerous.  Another  surgeon  wrote  me  that  hc  had  ex- 
amined it  with  the  microscope  and  that  ho  considered  it  elephantiasis-.  Ho"  had  not 
received  any  report  from  the  committee.  In  Newbern,  some  of  the  surgeons  con- 
sidered it  caiiccr  and  otliers  elcijhantiasis. 
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weeks  previous  to  that  time.  He  lived  in  the  country  and  in  order 
to  evacuate  his  bowels  had  gone  in  the  woods  where  his  genital 
organs  had  come  in  contact  with  some  bushes  or  grass.  This  was 
only  a  coincidence,  but  at  first  it  was  thought  probable  that  there 
misrht  be  some  connection  between  this  circumstance  and  the  swell- 
ing  of  the  penis,  as  some  venemous  insect  might  have  inflicted  a 
wound  which  did  not  at  first  attract  attention.  Patient  said  that 
a  red  spot  first  appeared  on  theglans — this  was  attended  with  some 
itching  a,nd  stinging  sensations,  and  simultaneously  the  whole  or- 
gan began  to  enlarge  and  steadily  increase  in  size  until  he  consulted 
me,  Avhen  it  was  about  six  inches  in  circumference  at  the  largest 
point  which  was  jibout  midway  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  organ 
had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  very  lai-ge  physiologically — erect 
penis  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  bulging  in  the  centre,  and 
perfect  flaccidity  at  the  root.  It  was  red  and  hard,  except  at  the 
edges  of  the  retracted  prepuce  were  oedcmatous  and  pitted  on  pres- 
sure. At  this  time  there  were  no  ulcerations  or  abrasions  of  the 
skin  anywhere.  In  the  right  groin  a  gland  was  enlarged  to  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  Soon  afterwards,  the  glands  on  the  left  side 
became  involved.  The  penis  and  neighboring  glands  continued,  in 
spite  of  every  expedient,  to  Enlarge  in  size  until  the  skin  was  about 
to  burst :  having  already  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  from 
the  time  it  was  first  seen  by  me,begun  to  ulcerate  from  undue  tension. 
I  decided  to  make  two  lateral  incisions  along  the  penis  down  to  the 
corpora.  This  being  done  the  organ  seemed  to  reduce  a  little  in 
size,,  the  venous  oozing  was  considerable  and  some  arterial  branches 
required  torsion.  Its  appearance  was  now  (juadrilateral  from  gap- 
ing of  the  Avounds  whicli  showed  no  tendency  to  heal  but  required 
constant  applications  of  disinfectants  to  prevent  ulceration  and 
sloughing  which  processes  would  occasionally  open  small  blood-ves- 
sels and  cause  troublesome  haemorrhage.  Amputation  was  advised 
but  the  patient  was  slow  in  assenting  to  it,  until  the  penis  measured 
twelve  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  glands  in  the  groins  were 
as  large  as  a  man's  fist. 

About  the  middle  of  March  amputation  was  performed  with  the 
galvano-cautery,  Byrne's  battery  being  used.  To  get  all  the  dis- 
eased tissue,  the  Avire  loop  Avas  pushed  close  down  to  the  root  and 
part  of  the  scrotal  skin  included.  The  operation  was  not  bloodless 
as  it  was  intended  to  huve  becn>  on  account  of  tightening  the  wire 
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a  little  too  fast;  an  artery  required  a  ligature  and  some  other  bleed- 
ing points  were  touched  with  the  actual  cautery.  For  several  days 
after  the  operation,  the  urine  had  tx)  be  voided  by  a  catheter — the 
patient  had  some  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  but  up  to  this 
time  had  no  difficulty  in  emptying  his  bladder  except  as  a  scale 
which  was  easily  removed  would  form  on  the  slightly  ulcerated 
meatus  urinarius.  The  stump  Avas  a  broad  open  wound  which  gran- 
ulated and  healed  slowly,  while  the  glands  continued  to  enlarge  and 
the  i)atient  to  become  more  and  more  emacitated.  I  now  tried 
electrolysis  on  the  enlarged  glands — being  assisted  by  Dr.  Attmore, 
whose  Drescher's  battery  we  used  with  a  power  varying  from  twelve 
to  twenty  cells,  and  at  first  twice  a  week — then  at  intervals  of  a 
week  and  longer.  The  needle  was  attached  to  the  negative  polo 
and  inserted  well  into  the  gland,  usually  through  the  centre,  AvhiJe 
the  positive  pole  was  ])laced  at  a  short  distance  from  the  gland, — 
sometimes  shifted  on  it.  The  current  was  continued  twenty  and 
thirty  minutes  at  a  time — sometimes  causing  considerable  burning 
pain.  Several  weeks  after  the  last  electrolysis  the  glands  were  fully 
as  large  as  ever.  They  Avere,  before  the  electrolysis,  somewhat  soft 
and  doughy  to  the  touch,  the  skin  being  bluish  and  thin,  Ave  thought 
that  at  first  they  were  somewhat  liquified  by  the  current,  but  Avere 
not  certain  of  it.  In  the  right  side  extending  from  the  enlarged 
glands  to  about  the  pubic  symphysis  and  into  the  edge  of  the 
Avound,  was  a  hard  ridge  as  large  or  larger  than  a  man's  thumb. 

About  the  middle  of  April  I  was  taken  sick  and  lost  sight  of  the 
jmtient  until  early  in  June,  Avhcn  I  Avas  requested  to  visit  him  at  his 
home  in  the  country— to  which  he  had  removed  during  my  illness. 
I  found  him  expiring  and  emaciated  to  the  last  degree.  The  wound 
left  l)y  the  amputation  had  entirely  healed,  and  strange  to  say  the 
enlarged  glands  had  entirely  disappeared — neitlier  was  there  any 
denuded  or  ulcerated  surface  or  enlarged  glands  anywhere  to  be 
found.  The  emaciation  Avas  so  extreme  that  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall  seemed  to  rest  on  the  A^ertebra;  Avhich  could  be  felt  distinct!}-. 
Any  lumps  in  the  abdominal  cavity  must  have  been  felt  if  presenc. 
In  the  centre  of  his  forehead  there  had  appeared  a  small  elevation 
like  an  exosiosis.  His  attendants  had  not  noticed  that  the  glands 
were  disappearing  until  about  one  Aveek  before  his  death — the  iu- 
preasing  eiijacjanon  must  have  made  them  appear  more  prominent. 
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even  if  they  were  slowly  decrojising  in  size.  The  patient  for  a  locg 
time  had  oaten  but  little,  although  I  had  laid  great  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  nourishment.  For  one  or  two  weeks  before  his  death, 
I  was  informed  that  ho  had  eaten  almost  nothing.  Two  or  three 
days  before  death,  he  began  to  have  diarrhoea,  passing  dark,  tarry 
discharges  in  bed.  His  skin  was  very  harsh  and  dry.  Altogether, 
death  seemed  to  result  from  starvation.  The  temperature  was  ha- 
bitually above  the  normal — being  about  100°  and  101°.  Once  a 
slight  attack  of  pleuritis  complicated  his  case,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions he  had  malarial  chills.  At  sucli  times  he  had  considerable 
fever;  pain  Avas  never  a  prominent  symptom;  the  diseased  organ 
was  sensitive  to  the  touch  and  its  great  weight  rendered  much  care 
necessary  in  handling  and  supporting  it,  but  when  comfortably 
dressed  and  supported  it  was  usually  free  from  pain.  There  was 
no  history  of  any  hereditary  or  diathetic  diseases  in  the  patient's 
family.  His  own  health  was  habitually  go  id.  He  had  never  had 
any  venereal  disease ;  was  married  and  of  very  correct  habits. 
Iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  were  for  a  while  freely  given m 
this  case.  Tinct.  mur'ate  of  iron  was  administered  three  times  a 
day  and  quinine  given  as  there  seemed  to  be  any  indication.  As  a 
local  application,  carbolic  acid  seemed  preferable  to  salicylic  acid, 
possessing  anesthetic  as  well  as  disinfecting  properties.  After  trial 
of  various  articles,  carbolic  lotion,  iodoform  in  powder  or  mixed 
with  calomel  were  determined  to  be  the  most  comfortable  and  effi- 
cacious dressings.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  diseased  glands 
and  all  other  external  appearances  of  disease  in  the  case  should 
have  vanished  notwithstanding  the  fatal  termination.  Tliere  is  no 
question  as  to  the  neoplastic  nature  of  the  penis  and  neighboring 
glands.  The  products  and  appearances  of  simple  inilammation  are 
widely  different  from  what  has  licen  described.  If  electrolysis 
caused  the  dispersion  ('f  the  glands^it  was  a  long  time  after  the  last 
operation  before  there  was  any  perceptible  diminution.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  have  been  starved  out  as  the  body  became  more 
and  more  emaciated,  and  smaller  blood-vessels  became  obliterated, 
and  the  calibre  of  larger  ones  diminished.  In  the  meantime,  as 
the  softer  and  more  watery  tissues  of  the  body  Avere  al)Sor])ed — the 
more  vital  parts,  as  it  were,  feeding  on  the  less  vital,  these  glands 
may  have  been  decomposed  and  absorbed.  The  electrolysis  may 
have  left  t^e  glands  in  a  more  fit  cordUiop  for  this  result.     Death 
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of  tlie  patient  may  have  resulted  from  slow  starvation  without  any 
anatomical  lesion  which  Avas  necessarily  fatal.  Or  the  lymphatic 
system  mav  have  been  so  diseased  as  to  lead  to  this  result  necessarily. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  after  the  amputation  of  the  penis  the 
urethra  was  not  stitched  back,  nor  was  any  means  employed  to 
prevent  its  retraction  which  seems  unnecessary,  where  the  amputa- 
tion is  done  with  the  galvano-cauteiy.  Having  consulted  a  number 
of  standard  works  on  surgery,  I  have  not  found  the  galvano-cautery 
recommended,  except  by  Bryant — he,  however,  advises  the  stiching 
back  of  the  urethra  after  the  amputation.  This  would  seem  to  be 
nnnecessary  for  two  reasons  :  1st.  The  albumen  of  the  tissue  is 
coagulated  by  the  white,  hot  wire  and  the  urethra  and  surround- 
ing parts,  agglutinated  together  so  that  no  retraction  can  occur  be- 
fore cicatrization  has  taken  place,  at  least,  in  some  degree.  2nd. 
The  wire  can  be  so  manipulated  as  to  make  the  urethra  the  highest 
part  of  the  stump.  Where  a  part  is  amputated  the  wire  invariably 
has  a  tendency  to  Avork  upward  toward  the  distal  extremity,  so  that 
the  amputated  part  (neck  of  the  wound  for  instance)  has  a  base  in 
appearance  like  an  inverted  cone.  If  in  amputation  of  the  penis 
the  traction  on  the  hot  Avire  is  made  from  the  dorsum  toAvard  the 
urethra,  a  little  dexterity  (provided  the  situation  of  the  urethra  is 
borne  in  mind)  can  make  the  urethral  oriiice  the  highest  point. 
The  result  in  the  above,  justified  the  exjieriment.  Although  the 
organ  Avas  extremely  large  and  vasculai",  the  operation  might  have 
l)een  entirely  bloodless  but  for  a  little  too  much  haste.  It  is  proper 
to  state,  that  the  opinion  of  my  brother,  Dr.  Charles  Duffy,  based 
on  his  experience  in  the  amputation  of  the  cervix  uteri,  led  to  the 
trial  l)y  me,  of  the  above  experiment  in  omitting  to  stitch  back  the 
urethra. 

Note.— Sftice  writing  the  atiDve  I  have  had  three  otlier  amputations  of  the  penis, 
but  no  other  opportunity  of  repeating  the  above  experiment  on  the  urethra— as  in 
every  case  the  urethra  Avas  destroj'ed  below,  or  on  a  level  with  the  point  of  ampu- 
tation. 


VniviTsihi  of  Viniiiiid. — We  notice  am(»iig  the  graduates  oi  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  from  North  Carolina,  Drs. 
S.  B.  Jo^es,  Charlotte;  H.  W.  Lillv.  Fayetieville. 
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Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina  at  its   Twenty- 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  May  15ih,  1878. 
By  J.  K.  Hall,  M.  D.,  Greensboroiigh,  N.  C. 


Diphtheria  is  an  acnte  disease,  which  is  characterized  by  mem- 
branous exudation  on  some  mucous  membrane,  generally  on  the 
tonsils  or  pharynx.  Diphtheria  is  a  disease  of  very  great  antiquity, 
even  as  remote  as  the  days  of  Augustus.  We  have  evidence  of  the 
prevalence  of  an  affection,  described  by  Aretus.  a  Greek  physician, 
possessing  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  this  disease.  In  the 
16tli  and  17th  centuries,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  diph- 
theria ju'evailed  in  many  parts  of  the  world  under  different  names, 
descriptions  of  which,  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  identity.  Bnt  it  is  probable  that  other  diseases  were  included 
in  these  descriptions,  and  no  accurate  account  of  this  disease  had 
been  given  until  1831,  by  Bretonneau,  by  whom  the  name  diphthe- 
ria was  given  to  it. 

During  the  past  century  this  disease  has  been  investigated  both  in 
Europe  and  this  country,  where  extensive  epidemics  have  prevailed, 
and  every  opportunity  afforded  for  viewing  it  under  almost 
every  concicvable  circumstance;  yet  as  regards  the  cause,  nature,  or 
pathology  of  the  affection,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  detiaitely 
settled.  Ordinarily,  in  my  experience,  diphtheria  is  ushered  in  by 
a  fever  of  more  or  less  severity.  Sometimes  preceded  by  a  chill 
more  or  less  marked,  accompanied  with  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
with  headache,  and  a  stiffness  and  soreness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  and  some  tenderness  of  the  cervical  glands.  Iq  a  short  time, 
a  very  few  hours,  the  exudation  commences,  generally  on  a  tonsil, 
or  on  one  or  both  half  arches,  uvula,  or  pliarynx.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  part  affected  is  reddened  and  somewhat  swelled. 
This  exudation  in  mild  cases  may  remain  stationary  and  gradually 
pass  off ;  sometimes  separating  and  coming  off  in  considerable 
pieces,  sometimes  by  absorption.  In  the  more  severe  cases, 
however,  the  patches  of  membrane  spread  from  one  or  several  cen- 
tres until  the  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  is  involved; 
may  extend  into  the  posterior  and  anterior  nares,  the  eustaeliian 
tubes,  the  esophagus,  and  larynx.     I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
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as  saying  that  the  effusion  spreads  from  the  tonsils  or  its  primary 
seat;  but  tliat  the  different  parts  are  consecutively  involved;  in  fact 
I  have  seen  the  membrane  disappear  entirely  from  the  tonsils  and 
fauces,  and  the  larynx  become  involved,  and  death  follow  in  a 
short  time.  The  exudation  when  first  thrown  out  is  thin,  but  soon 
becomes  thick;  and  is  generally  white  or  yellowish  at  first,  but  fre- 
quently becomes  a  brown  color  resembling  sometimes  Avet  tow,  and 
is  frequently  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Soreness  of  the  throat 
is  not  ordinarly  a  very  prominent  symptom  ;  tleglutition  is  seldom 
very  difficult  or  painful.  Swelling  of  the  sub-maxillary  glands  is 
in  some  cases  very  extensive,  generally  corresponding  to  and  com- 
mensurate Avith  the  extent  of  the  local  affection.  ThefcA-er  seldom 
continues  Avith  any  marked  severity  longer  than  from  tAventy-four 
to  thirty-six  hours,  after  which  the  skin  shoAvs  little,  if  any  increase 
of  heat — in  fact,  in  some  cases  the  skin  is  generally  too  cool.  It 
has  appeared  to  me  that  the  violent  constitutional  symptoms  sub- 
side or  moderate  upon  the  supervention  of  the  local  effusion  ;  which 
goes  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  local  affection  is  not  the  cause, 
but  the  mere  expression  or  symptoms  of  the  constitutional  disease. 
The  parts  connected  Avith  the  throat  are  not  the  only  parts  that  may 
be  affected  by  the  effusion.  The  external  car,  the  vulva;  a  case  of 
Avhich  I  treated — the  local  disease  first  appearing  in  the  vulva  ex- 
tending over  the  pubes;  attacking  the  fauces;  tAvo  Aveeks  afterAvards 
extending  into  the  larynx  and  ending  fatally  in  a  short  time. 

The  appearance  of  the  skin  is  very  characteristic  in  bad  cases  of 
this  disease  ;  presenting  a  peculiarly,  dusky,  ashy  or  cyanotic  hue. 
I  have  never  observed  any  characteristic  eruption;  avc  occasionally 
have  petchiaj  and  vibices  though  very  seldom.  The  pulse  is  very 
variable  in  different  cases  and  even  in  the  same  case  ;  sometimes  it 
is  very  frequent,  but  often  it  is  but  moderately  accelerated,  and 
generally  rather  feeble  and  compressible. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  nose  is  sometimes  a  very  troublesome  and 
grave  symptom  ;  cases  occasionally  occur  in  Avhich  there  is  a  general 
hemorrhagic  tendency  from  all  the  mucous  membranes.  When  the 
larynx  becomes  involved,  Ave  have  all  the  symptoms  of  true  croup, 
Avhich  is,  according  to  my  experience,  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
conditions.  The  appetite  is  generally  very  much  impaired,  or, 
may  bo  Avholly  ItJSt ;  and  all  faod  may  be  loathed.  An  irritable 
Stomach  frccjucntly  exists,  but  not  by  any  meanSj  genefally; 
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There  can  be  no  douLt  but  albumen  exists  in  a  great  many  cases; 
my  opportunities  for  making  observations  on  this  point  have  been 
limited,  but  according  to  some  observers  it  occurs  as  high  as  in  50 
or  60  per  cent.  It  occurred  in  all  the  cases  observed  by  Sanderson. 
Generally  the  quantity  is  small,  but  sometimes  very  great.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  quantity  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  diph- 
theritic effusion,  and  the  swelling  of  the  sub-maxillary  glands,  and 
the  surrounding  tissues.  "  It  has  been  considered  as  evidence  of 
commencing  septica3mia.'"  The  sequela?  of  diphtheria  are  peculiar 
and  characteristic. 

General  anemia  and  debility  accompanied  with  great  feebleness  of 
the  heart's  action  may  continue  for  "Weeks,  after  all  appearance  of 
the  local  affection  has  subsided.  I  witnessed  a  fatal  syncope  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  ;  the  subject,  a  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  who,  upon 
making  a  slight  exertion,  fell  instantly  dead. 

Paralysis  affecting  the  palatine  muscles,  tongue,  and  pharynx  is 
a  common  sequel.  Any  portion  of  the  system  is  liable  to  be  affected 
by  paralysis,  but  generally  the  lower  extremities  are  most  liable. 
I  have  seen  but  'jnc  case  where  the  paralysis  was  general,  which  was 
accompanied  with  blindness  continuing  for  six  months,  the  paraly- 
sis continuing  for  more  than  a  year.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
is  from  six  to  fifteen  days. 

DIFFERENTIAL   DIAGNOSIS. 

From  the  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx,  it 
differs,  in  the  fact  that  there  is  an  effnsion  of  lymph  in  diphtheria, 
and  by  the  painful  deglutition  accompanying  those  affections. 

It  is  true,  in  pharyngitis,  the  surface  is  partially  covered  with  a 
tenacious  mucus,  wliich  may  present  some  of  the  appearance  of 
membrane,  but  it  may  be  easily  removed,  sliowing  its  true  nature. 
It  is  frequently  tlio  case  that  the  tonsils  in  an  inflamed  state  are 
studded  over  with  yellowish  spots,  round  or  oblong,  which  have  no 
doubt,  often  been  mistaken  for  diphtheria,  but  they  do  not  coalesce 
as  in  diphtheria,  are  confined  to  the  tonsils,  and  when  closely  ex- 
amined are  found  to  be  true  ulcers  ;  whereas  in  diphtheria  there  is 
no  ulceration.  From  membranous  croup,  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  croup  is  a  disease  of  the  larynx,  pui'ely  local,  with- 
out the  peculiar  symptoms  of  diphtheria.     There  is  no  swelling  of 
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the  snb-maxil]:iry  ghinds  iti  croup.  In  diplitheriii,  as  a  rule,  the 
upper  part  of  the  tliroat  is  iuvolved  and  it  may  extend  uo  farther, 
the  larynx  becoming  affected  secondarily,  if  at  all;  Avhereas,  in 
membranous  croup,  if  the  fauces  are  affected  at  all,  it  is  after  the 
affection  of  the  larynx  ;  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  likelihood  of  the 
disease  beiug  mistaken  one  for  the  other,  unless  the  larynx  should 
be  the  first  seat  of  invasion  of  di]ihtheria,  an  instance  of  which  I 
have  never  witnessed. 

From  scarlet  fever  it  differs,  in  the  absence  of  the  characteristic 
eruption,  in  the  time  the  allmminaria  appears,  in  one  being  a  con- 
comitant,- while  in  the  other  it  is  a  sequel.  Scarlet  fever  producing 
an  exemption  from  a  recurrence  of  the  disease,  whereas,  an  attack 
of  diphtheria  affords  no  immunity  from  other  attacks,  but  rather 
increases  the  suscejotibility.  It  is  true,  that  you  may  have  a  diph- 
theritic exudation  in  scarlet  fever,  but  it  is  less  tenacious  and  I  have 
iiever  known  it  attack  the  air  passages.  Besides,  we  have  diphtheria 
intercurrent  with  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  measles,  and  other  dis- 
eases. An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  once  fell  under  my  observa- 
tion, in  which  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  presented  this  symptom, 
it  ap2:>eared  on  all  blistered  surfaces  so  that  that  remedy  could  not 
be  used.  Surely  it  cannot  1je  said  that  the  diseases  are  identical. 
Abscess  of  the  sulj-maxillary  glands  is  frequent  in  scarlet  fever, 
Avhich  I  have  never  known  in  diphtheria. 

What  is  tlie  nature  of  diphtheria  ? 

By  some  it  is  believed  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  primarily  a 
blood  poison,  the  local  manifestation  being  a  mere  expression  of  a 
morl)id  condition  of  the  system. 

Others  hold  that  diphthei'ia  is  purely  a  local  affection  ;  the  sys- 
tem becoming  affected  secondarily  from  the  local  disease.  This 
o})inion  is  held  by  most  European  authorities  at  the  present  time. 
This  theory  is  held  from  the  discovery  of  bacteria  on  the  effused 
membrane,  and  in  the  surrounding  fluids,  which  are  sujjposed  to 
be  infecting  agents,  both  locally  and  constitutionally. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  bac'eri®  arc  not  uniformly 
found  on  the  exudation  of  diphtheria  and  that  numerous  attempts 
to  propagate  the  disease  by  inoculation  have  failed. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  diphtheria  is  a  constitutional  disease. 
Th.o  constitutional  symptoms  in  my  experience,  have  always  pre- 
ceded the  local  affection,  at  the  same  time  I  believe,  that  the  local 
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affection  may  be  reilbsorbed  and  tlie  system  affected  with  septic 
poison  in  consequence,  and  I  believe  I  have  seen  many  cases  affected 
by  diphtheritic  poison  which  were  not  accompanied  by  the  local 
effusion. 

Is  the  disease  infectious  ? 

It  is  believed  by  many  to  be  caused  by  contagious  or  infectious 
miasm;  I  have  not  had  any  satisfactory  jiroof  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  disease  as  it  has  prevailed  in  my  county  has  been  in  a  certain 
sense  both  epidemic  and  endemic,  affecting  a  single  family  here 
and  there,  who  had  no  connection  widi  each  other,  and  in  no  in- 
stance has  there  been  any  satisfactory  proof  of  its  propagation  by 
contagion.  The  most  malignant  case  I  have  seen  for  the  past  year 
was  confined  to  a  small  room  fortwo  weeks, with  five  other  persons, 
none  of  Avhom  took  the  disease. 

The  experiments  made  by  Trousseau  and  Peter  to  produce  tl)e 
disease  by  inoculation  failed.  Peter  ap})lied  lint  to  the  throat  sat- 
urated with  diphtheritic  matter,  without  producing  any  effect. 
The  recurrence  of  diplitheria  the  second  time,  or  repeatedly,  is  evi- 
dence that  it  is  not  infectious.  Infectious  diseases  never,  or  ex- 
ceptionally occurring  the  second  time.  Pcgarding  the  question  as 
unsettled,  I  uniformly  use  every   precaution  to   prevent   exposure. 

Prognosis  : — Diphtheria  is  always  a  very  dangerous  disease,  even 
the  mildest  cases  sometimes  terminating  unfavorably.  The  most  se- 
rious condition  is  where  the  larynx  becomes  involved,  and  I  have  not 
known  a  single  death  in  my  county  where  the  larynx  was  not  in- 
volved. When  the  disease  attacks  the  posterior  and  anterior  nares 
it  is  unfavorable.  Very  great  swelling  of  the  sub-maxillary  glands 
and  cellular  tissue  is  a  dangerous  symptom  and  indicates  an  absorp- 
tion of  tlie  poisonous  matter  from  the  throat.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  throat  and  mouth,  is  a  bad  symptom.  Inability  to  take 
nourishment,  with  nausea,  vomiting  and  diarrha-a  are  unfavora])le 
symptoms. 

Treatment  : — This  nuiy  be  divided  into  general  and  local. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  specific  remedy  for  this  disease.  It 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  ])athological  condition.  Ordi- 
narily by  sustaining  the  system  while  the  disease  runs  its  course, 
and  by  such  remedies  as  tend  to  prevent  reinfection  from  the  local 
effusion  and  septic  poison.  It  is  my  habit  when  called  to  an  ordi- 
nary case  of  diphtheria  to  give  a  purgative   dose  of  calomel,  to  be 
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succeeded  l)y  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesiii,  unless  the  howels  are 
moved  freely.  Without  waiting  for  the  operation  of  the  purgative, 
however,  give  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa  a  table- 
spoonful  every  two  liours,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  chlorine  water 
every  alternate  hour,  or  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa 
in  chlorine  water,  a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours  with  ten  grains 
of  suljihur  every  alternate  hour — -day  and  night  for  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  by  which  time  ordinarily,  the  intervals  can  be  made 
longer.  In  conjuction  with  these  remedies  after  the  paroxysm  of 
fever  is  over,  give  quinine  in  tonic  doses  together  with  a  nourish- 
ing diet,  and  stimulants  if  necessary. 

A  great  many  cases  will  do  well  without  any  other  treatment. 
There  are  many  cases  that  do  not  require  tonics  or  stimulants,  and 
I  have  been  governed  in  their  use  by  the  same  principles  as  in  other 
diseases  of  an  asthenic  character.  Of  this  class  of  remedies  alco- 
holic stimulants  are  to  be  preferred,  and  should  be  given  in  two 
griin  doses  every  two  hours,  except  in  cases  complicated  with  re- 
mittent fever,  when  it  should  be  given  in  larger  doses.  Six  or  eight 
grains,  repeated  as  the  case  may  require  My  experience  with  iron 
in  tjiis  disease  has  been  unsatisfactory.  lam  not  conscious  of  hav- 
ing derived  any  benefit  from  the  use  of  it,  except  in  the  treatment 
of  the  sequel*. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  known  reniedy  that  e^^'crcises  such  a 
controlling  influence  over  the  diphtheritic  condition  as  the  chlorate 
of  potassa  with  chlorine  water;  it  appears  to  act  both  generally  and 
topically.  Generally  by  supplying  oxygen  to  the  blood  and  destroy- 
ing bacteria  and  locally  by  causing  the  separation  of  the  deposit 
from  the  mucous  membrane.  In  cases  of  great  anorexia,  with  vom- 
iting, the  indications  are  to  sustain  the  system  l:)y  every  possible 
fneans,  stimulating  enemata  by  th^  skin,  by  stimulating  friction, 
and  baths.  As  to  local  treatment  I  do  not  consider  it  of  much  im- 
portance,— only  avoid  doing  too  much.  I  am  confident  I  have  seen 
harm  result  from  too  frequent  attempts  at  local  api)lications.  I 
luive  long  since  al)andoncd  them  with  infants,  or  where  you  have  to 
use  force.  Of  the  great  variety  of  remedies  used  for  local  applica- 
tion, perhaps,  sulphurous  acid  is  to  be  preferred.  The  throat  should 
1)0  eiiveloped  in  flannel  and  rubbed  twice  a  day  with  oil  turpentine 
or  some  stimulating  liniment.  When  Ihi;  larynx  becomes  involved, 
.tlie  general  treatment  should  be   the  same  as  the   a1>ove,  togethev 
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with  such  local  measures  as  tend  topi-oniote  the  separation  of  the 
memhrane.  The  neck  should  be  kept  enYelojied  in  llannel,  or  a 
warm  poultice,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  should  Ije  kept 
charged  with  vapor,  by  means  of  a  boiling  vessel  so  constructed  as 
to  throw  off  as  much  steam  as  possible.  The  temperature  of  thy 
room  should  be  kept  uniformly  at  85°  o-r  90°,  at  the  same  time 
I^.  Carbolic  acid,  3  ss.  ;  Lime  water,  3  viii,  ;  thi'S  to  be  thrown 
into  the  air  passages  five  or  six  times  a  day  by  means  of  an  atomi- 
zer ;  the  spray  should  1)e  warm.  The  seqnelse  of  diphtheria, 
although  apparently  serious,  have  always  yielded  to  suitable  reme- 
dies, a  tonic,  invigorating  treatment,  with  good  diet,,  iis  indicated. 
A  combination  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnia,  has  u  tiac  effect  in 
these  cases. 


VALEDICTOEY  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  ROBERT  L. 
PAYNE,  M.  D,.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SOCI- 
ETY OF  NORTH  CJAROLINA. 


GoniUvien  of  the  Medicdl  Society  of  SortJi  ('(troliim: 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  my  honored  and  illustrious  prede- 
cessors, it  DOW  devolves  upon  me  to  attempt  the  performance  of  the 
last  duty  which  custom  demands  of  me,  Ijefore  giving  place  to  my 
distinguished  and  worthy  successor. 

Could  I  tell  you  of  something  *'ncw  under  the  sun  ;"  some  new 
advance  in  science,  some  great  discovery  in  "  our  divine  art,"  or, 
could  I  ever  suggest  a  new  field  for  thought  and  deep  research,  I 
should  feel  amply  repaid  for  any  effort  it  might  cost  me  ;  but  as  I 
am  not  prepared  t6  entertain  you  now  in  any  such  manner,  I  must 
ask  you  to  be  content  to  follow  me  along  an  old  and  beaten  path-. 
way,  worn  by  the  footju'inis  of  many  a  weaiT  traveler  ;  a  pathway 
which  goes  onward  into  the  unknown  future,  and  leads  backward 
through  the  dim  ages  of  the  past,  even  to  those  primeval  days 
when  Jacob,  son  of  Isaac  ke]it  and  led  old  Laban's  flocks  amidst 
the  luxuriant  paslures.  and  beside  (he  ri]i)tling  waters  of  fliclnnd  of 
Padan-arimi. 
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Your  attention,  then,  is  respectfully  invited  to  iicocsidenitiouof 
the  following   subject  : 

INFLUENCES   ■WHICH    ACT    UPON    THE    CHILD    BEFORE   I5IRTII. 

I  believe  th:it  the  ])hys'cul,  mental  and  niorul  condition  of  tlie 
whole  human  family,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  determined  by 
inlluences  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  through 
their  parents  before  they  Avere  born,  and  I  am  as  fully  persuaded 
that  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  unborn  millions  yet  to  come,  Avill  de- 
])end  in  a  most  eminent  degree  upon  the  same  causes. 

Nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Great 
Physician  gave  us  through  his  servant  Moses,  Avdiat  may  be  called 
the  law  of  inheritance  ;  which  reads  as  folloAvs  :  "  for  I,  the  Lord 
thy  God  am  a  jealous  God  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  mo  ;  and 
showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me  and  keep  my 
commandments." 

For  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  odd  years  this  dec- 
laration of  the  Almighty  has  been  in  force,  and  now  every  honest, 
candid,  observant  physician  must  see,  and  acknowledge  that  it  un- 
derlies many  of  the  very  fundamental  truths  of  medicine,  bnt  more 
especially  that  portion  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  relates  to 
the  subject  of  inheritance. 

Most  assuredly  the  consequences  of  a  man's  good  deeds,  as  well 
as  of  his  sins  live  after  him — live  in  his  children,  and  his  children's 
children  to  remotest  generations  ;  so  that  viewed  in  the  light  of 
truth,  we  can  safely  say,  that  virtue,  temperance,  morality  and  re- 
ligion, are  the  very  essentials,  the  very  foundation  stones,  upon 
which  rest  individual,  and  national  prosperity,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  alas  ;  it  is  equally  true  that  the  lusts,  the  unbridled  passions, 
and  the  sinful  habits  of  the  peoide  are  more  potent  factors  in  the 
decay,  and  downfall  of  individuals  ;  and  of  nations,  than  are  invad- 
ing armies,  or  "  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day."' 

There  is  )io  fact  better  estal)lished  in  medicine  than  the  Irutli, 
that  a  vei-y  large  numl)er  of  diseases  are  transmitted  from  fathers 
and  mothers  to  their  children. 

Syphilis,  consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  and  gout;  diseases  of 
the  heart  ;  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  as  insanity,  apoplexy, 
epiUqisy,  ])aralysi,-^.  and  many  other  ills  which  migiit  1)0  mentioned 
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urt'  more  I'reijuentJy  inJieritcd,  tlum  ;u'o   liousos   uud  ];iiuls  or  g(jl(l 
and  silver. 

And  there  are  some  strange  and  inexplicaljle  facts  connected  with 
this  subject  of  transmission  l)y  inheritance.  Sometimes  it  is  nor, 
direct,  as  from  i)arentto  child  ;  it  may  seem  to  skip  a  generation, 
or  it  may  come  indirectly  from  an  uncle,  or  an  aunt,  or  there  may 
have  been  no  signs  of  it  except  in  a  grand-parent,  or  even  some 
more  remote  ancestor. 

Not  only  are  the  evil  effects  of  our  own  sins  and  bad  habits,  trans- 
mitted to  our  immediate  offspring;  but  millions  of  the  human  fam- 
ily are  to-day  suffering  inconsequence  of  the  indiscretions  of  their 
forefathers. 

That  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  in  many  instances,  visited  ujjou 
the  children,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  no  sane 
physician  can  deny,  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  many  of  the  above  named  diseases. 

For  example,  we  again  call  to  your  minds  that  horrible  malady, 
syphilis,  and  the  legion  of  ills  which  floAV  from  it.  Many  a  syphi- 
litic father  begets  a  child  with  "'rottenness  in  its  bones,"  and  many 
a  poor  child  whose  parents  are  good  and  virtuous,  and  apparently 
healthy;  inherits  its  puny  frame,  and  feeble  vital  energy,  from 
some  remote  ancestor,  wlio,  having  ignored  the  virtuous  claims  of 
chaste  Diana,  became  a  devotee  at  tlie  voluptuous  shrine  of  the 
wanton  Venus. 

Thus,  this  insidious  disease  pursues  its  baneful  way  from  father 
to  son,  from  grand-])arent  to  grand-child,  from  generation  to 
to  generation,  and  from  nation  to  nation,  until  there  are  few, 
if  any  lefr,  who  are  absolutely  free  from  contamination,  abso- 
lutely pure  in  blood.  Alas  !  alas  !  I  it  is  too  often  true,  that  the 
great  shield  of  Minerva,  and  the  silver  crescent  of  Diana,  both  fall 
])owerlcss  before  the  witching  Aviles  of  Venus,  and  the  fiery  darts  of 
Cupid  ;  but  although  stolen  waters  may  be  sweet,  and  bread  eaten 
in  secret  may  be  pleasant,  the  penalty  is  sure- to  come,  in  the  way  of 
physical,  intellectual  or  moral  degeneracy,  either  to  the  guilty 
])arties,  or  to  their  descendants. 

As  tlie  insatiate  eagle  forever  preyed  upon  the  liver  of  old 
Promotlicus,  so  this  hydra-headed  monster  syphilis  Avitli  its  many 
tongues  islapping  up  the  very  life  blood  of  llu'uations  of  theea^iih, 
and  vet,  there  arc  some  who  stdl  cry  down  ;;11  tloseleiial  measures, 
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which  SO  fill"  from  "legalizing  crime,'"  are  Avell  calculated  to  aid 
true  religion,  and  sound  morality,  in  arresting  its  loathsome 
progress. 

There  are  many  other  hereditary  diseases  which  do  not,  uecessa- 
rily,  follow  as  the  legitimate  consequences  of  a  dissolute  life;  for 
instance,  a  hysterical  mother  may  transmit  hysteria  to  her  daughters, 
so  also  with  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  etc.,  etc. 

My  own  father,  and  my  grandfather  died  from  paralysis  follow- 
ing apoplexy,  and  the  dim  shadowy  spectre  of  apoplexy  follows 
constantly  at  my  heels  ever  and  anon  wdiispering  the  death  dirge  in 
my  ears,  and  ever  ready  to  seize  upon  my  vitals. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  hereditary  diseases  whicli  affect  the  child 
before  its  birth,  there  are  other  causes  or  evil  habits,  which  leave 
an  unmistakable  idea  upon  it. 

For  example,  the  confirmed  opium  eater  may  be  emasculated  by 
the  habit,  but  if  by  chance  a  feeble  virility  remains,  and  children 
are  born  to  him,  such  children  are  almost  sure  to  be  weak  and  de- 
fective, cither  in  body  or  in  mind,  and  very  freciuently  in  both.  In 
like  mannei-,  the  man  whose  system  is  enervated  by  the  excessive 
use  of  tobacco,  if  he  becomes  a  father  at  all,  lie  is  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  father  to  a  puny  offspring,  and  it  not  uncommonly  happens 
that  the  Avives  of  such  men  abort  in  almost  every  pregnancy. 

The  fondness  for  ardent  spirits  is  often  hereditary.  The  children 
of  drunkards  are  not  only  inclined  to  dipsomania,  but  also  to  other 
forms  of  insanity,  and  many  a  poor  idiot  upon  Avhoso  dull  conscious- 
ness the  glorious  sun  of  reason  never  shines,  or,  if  it  shines  at  all, 
shires  with  dimmest  ray,  was  made  what  he  is,by  the  mental  state  of 
a  drunken  father,  at  the  time  he  Avas  begotten. 

If  these  Ije  the  eifects  upon  the  child  Avhen  evil  halntsare  carried 
to  excess,  Avhat  Avill  be  the  results  of  the  same  vices  Avhen  indulged 
in  to  any  extent  ?  Must  they  not  have  a  decided  influence  in  the 
same  direction,  only  to  a  moro  limited  degree  ?  I  think  such  arc 
clearly  the  teachings  of  physiology  and  pathology,  and  accord  well 
with  our  every  day  experience  ;  and  I  verily  believe,  that  every  evil 
hal)it,  or  vicious  course  of  conduct  Avhich  is  indulged  in  Ijy  ])arents, 
leaves  its  blasting  impress  upon  their  children, or  their  descendants, 
an  indelible  blemish  Avhich  like  some  "damned  spot"'  Avill  never, 
never  "  out.'' 

Oh,  how  repugnant  to   the    better    feelings   of  every   true  man. 
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slioukl  be  every  course  of  conduct,  or  sinful  liabit,  which  will  en- 
tail misery,  disease,  and  untimely  death  upon  his  offspring  I 

Not  only  are  diseases  and  vices  inherited,  but  the  tastes,  the  dis- 
position, the  temperament,  the  tone  of  voice,  the  color  of  the  skin, 
and  eyes,  and  hair;  the  form,  both  of  feature  and  figure,  the  pecu- 
liar personal  appearance,  the  characteristic  step,  and  general  bearing 
of  a  man  are  often  left  as  legacies  to  his  children. 

It  is  said  that  even  the  years  of  our  lives  are  in  a  great  measure 
numbered  by  those  of  our  parents.  I  know  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  I  need  not  mention,  whose  great  grand-father  had  dark  hair^, 
whose  grand-father  had  red  hair,  wliose  father's  hair  was  dark, 
^vhose  own  hair  is  red,  AVhose  son's  hair  is  dark,  and  who  confidently 
expects  some  day  to  have  a  red  haired  grand-son. 

Peculiar  mental  and  moral  fpialitios  are  very  frequently  trans- 
mitted by  inheritance.  No  idiot  ever  begot  a  Webster  or  Clay,  and 
no  Avicked  silly  woman  ever  bore  a  Washington  or  a  Lee  ;  conse-^ 
quently  the  surest  way  to  perpetuate  talent,  is  for  intellectual  men 
to  intermarry  with  intellectual  women,  and  the  most  promising 
mode  of  promoting  moral,  and  physical  perfection,  is  for  men  sound 
and  healthy  in  Ijoth  respects,  to  unite  in  wedlock  with  women 
equally  excellent. 

The  relation  between  mind  and  body  is  so  very  intimate  that 
when  one  suffers  the  other  sympathizes,  consequently  for  the  sake  of 
coming  generations,  it  is  all-important  to  preserve  both  in  the  best 
state  of  healtli,  since  it  is  true  that  the  intelligence,  the  morality, 
and  even  the  religion  of  a  man,  is  many  times  biased  by  the  con- 
dition of  his  stomach. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  most  frequently  inherits  the  mental  calibre 
of  his  mother,  and  that  the  daughter  takes  after  the  father,  never- 
theless, it  is  true,  that  a  father  often  transmits  his  talent  to  his  sons. 

Napheys  says  :  "that  talent  is  often  the  offspring  o£  talent  is 
shown  by  the  two  Ilcrschels,  the  two  Colemans,  the  two  Coleridges, 
the  two  Sheridans,  the  two  Montescjuieus,  tlie  two  Pitts,  the  two 
Foxes,  the  two  Hcalagers,-  the  three  Adams,  the  Kemble  family, 
etc.,  etc." 

Many  other  such  instances  might  be  cited,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  them  even  in  our  own  State  as  the  two  Phillips,  the  three 
Binghanis,  and  otliors  outside,  and  some  even  in  the  ranks  of  our 
nol)]e  old   in-ofossion  ;  but  the  nbove  is  suflicient  for  our  purpose. 
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Certniiily  the  general  rule  is,  that  a  sou  is  most  likely  to  iulierit  his 
mother's  meutal  qualities,  hence,  the  greater  necessity  for  well  se- 
lected marriages,  yet  no  foolish  fellow  need  hope  hy  marrying  an 
■  intelligent  woman  to  l)ecome  the  father  of  a  statesman;  hut  be  may 
hope  to  have  sons,  whose  intellectual  })owers  may  he  muchahove  his 
own  low  level. 

Deformities  of  person,  both  natui'al  and  accidental  are  sometimes 
handed  down  from  parent  to  child. 

I  knew  a  dashing  cross-eyed  young  Lothario  of  rakish  proclivi- 
ties who  became  the  father  of  numerous  illegitimate  children, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  these  children  were  afflicted  witli  stra- 
bismus. 

A  woman  of  my  acquaintance,  has  a  thuml)  and  tive  fingers  oil 
each  hand,  and  several  of  her  sons  are  similarly  deformed. 

A  case  is  recorded  in  'J'aylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  a  num 
who  had  a  thumb  and  five  fingers  on  both  hands,  and  who  was  Com- 
pelled to  support  an  illegitimate  child  which  was  sworn  to  him,  and 
who  had  one  of  its  hands  deformed  in  the  same  manner. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  owned  a  small  fennde  terrier  tliat  had  lost 
her  tail  close  up  to  her  body.  She  had  several  litters  of  i)uppiGs 
after  her  tail  had  been  ampulatedj  and  a  number  of  them  had  ilo 
more  sign  of  a  tail  than  the  mother  had. 

Another  neighbor  owaied  a  cur  dog  whose  tail  had  been  cut  off 
within  two  inches  of  his  body;  this  dog  became  the  sire  of  numer- 
ous stump-tailed  curs. 

Physiologically  and  pathologically,  these  last  two  cases  are  good 
illustrations  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  artificial  defects,  and 
if  I  Avcre  disposed  to  pun,  I  should  say  were  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  the  full  meaning  of  the  vfovd— rur fail i/u/,  and  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  idea,  that  if  Darwin's  theory  be  true,  man  may  have 
lost  his  original  caudal  appendage  by  some  similar  casualty. 

I  find  the  following  in  the  Mvdical  and  Surrjiad  llcporter  :  "Dr. 
Led  wick  writes  to  tha  Briiisli  Medical  Jnunial  there  are  many 
cases  on  record  in  which  acquired  peculiarities,  or  defects  have  been 
hereditarily  transmitted  by  the  human  family."  lie  cites  many 
cases,  and  among  others  a  case  observed  by  Blumenbach  in  which 
a  man  whose  little  linger  of  the  right  hand  liad  l)cen  nearly  demol- 
ished, and  set  awry,  had  several  sons,^  all  of  whom  had  the    little 
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fm"'er  of  tbc  right  hand  crooked;  and  also  a  case  ol3served  by  M. 
Geschreifht  at  the  eye  institution  in  Brussels  of  two  brothers, 
microphihalmic  on  the  left  side,  whose  father  had  lost  his  left  eye 
fifteen  years  before  his  marriage. 

G.  L.  Durais  cited  the  following  case  t)  illustrate  Brown-Se- 
quard's  observations  ro-pccting  the  hereditary  transmission  of  ac- 
quired epilepsy  : 

"  A  man  who  was  not  born  epileptic  shattered  the  dorsal  verte- 
bra in  falling  from  the  top  of  an  oak;  the  result  of  th'S  accident 
Avas  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  liml)s  whicii  lasted  for  years, 
and  was  not  perfectly  cured  when  he  married  ;  his  son  on  attaining 
the  age  of  puberty,  became  epileptic.'" 

Dr.  Brown-Sequard  has  noticed  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
ears,  and  dry  gangrene  of  the  ears ;  partial  closure  of  the  eyelids, 
exophthalmia,  absence  of  toes,  morbid  state  of  the  skin,  and  hair, 
etc.,  etc.,  in  animals  born  of  parents  in  which  injuries  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  nerves  supplying  the  parts  named. 

We  have  many  evidences  of  the  fact,  that  the  tendency  to  crime 
is  transmitted. 

I  call  youi  attention  to  the  following  rennirkable  instances  col- 
lected by  Napheys. 

"Alexander  the  VI,  and  his  children  the  Borgias  will  ever  live 
upon  the  pages  of  history  because  of  their  atrocities.  The  crimes 
of  the  Farnese  family  are  too  infamous  for  mention.  The  same 
taint  of  wickedness  runs  through  the  cruel  nature  of  the  Medici, 
and  the  Vicentes,  the  latter  of  whom  are  accredited  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  forty  days  torture.  Sextus  VI,  and  his  children 
were  notorious  for  their  crimes,  and  to  the  Conde  family  have  been 
attributed  in  addition  to  their  courage,  and  brilliant  intellect,  odi- 
ous vices  of  character,  malignity,  avarice,  tyranny  and  insolence." 

Dr.  Harris,  of  New  York,  gives  a  most  striking  example  of  the 
hereditary  tendency  to  crime.  He  says  :  "in  substance,  that  about 
seventy  years  before  he  wrote,  a  girl  with  no  name  but  that  of 
Margaret,  was  found  in  a  certain  county  in  New  York  State.  She 
was  a  homeless  vagrant.  There  being  no  alms-house  in  the  county, 
she  lived  upon  the  charities  of  the  public,  without  education,  or 
any  other  civilizing  influence.  She  bore  children,  who  like  her- 
self grew  up  vagrants  and  pau.i)ers,  and  now    there  are  said  to  be 
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nine  hundred  of  lior  descendants  living,  of  Avhoni  two  hundred  are 
criminals,  and  an  additional  large  nunil)er  who  are  lunatics,  idiots, 
and  drunl\ards. 

Byron  owed  much  of  his  evil  nature,  and  unha])py  dis})osition  to 
"  an  unhappy  tempered  mother."" 

But  it  is  a  cause  for  much  thankfulness  that  the  good  as  well  as 
the  evil  (qualities  of  parents  are  transmissihle.  Goethe  is  said  to 
have  inherited  his  good  parts  from  his  mother.  Milton's  mother 
Avas  a  woman  of  incomparable  virtue  and  goodness.  Napoleon's 
mother  was  noted  not  only  for  her  l^ejiuty,  l)ut  also  for  her  *■  re- 
markable firmness  of  character. 

An  eminent  writer  says  ;  "I  know  two  young  sisters,  opposite 
us  the  poles  in  their  tendencies,  and  dispositions.  One  is  impatient, 
fretful,  revengeful,  and  seldom  satisfied  with  anything  or  person 
around  her.  The  other  is  in  every  way  kind,  gentle  and  loving  in 
her  nature.  Before  the  birth  of  tlie  first,  the  parents  were  labor- 
ing under  j)ecuniary  anxieties  and  suffering  wrongs  that  filled  them 
with  irritation  and  impatience.  Before  the  birth  of  the  second  sis- 
ter, these  unhappy  iniluences  had  passed  aAvay,  the  mother  Avas 
calm  and  loving. 

I  know  a  boy  who  Avas  begotten  Avhen  his  father  AA'as  in  Lee's 
army,  and  at  a  time  Avhen  his  father's  mind  and  body  both  Avere 
harrassed  and  impressed  by  the  excitement,  the  vicissitudes,  and 
hardshii^s  of  the  last  fcAV  months  of  the  Avar.  His  mother's  mind, 
too,  Avas  kept  all  the  Avhile  in  an  anxious  and  restless  state.  That 
boy  is  as  Avild  as  the  horse  Mazejapa  rode,  unruly  as  a  grizzly  beai', 
unstable  as  the  Aviud,  and  ruthless  as  the  God  of  War  himself. 

Another  son  Avas  born  to  these  parents  since  the  Avar,  and  this 
one  is 

"  Full  of  all  gentleness,  of  calmest  liope, 
Of  sweet,  and  quiet  joy," 

the  very  op})osite  of  his  elder  brother  in  every  respect. 

It  is  a  fact  admitted  by  all  breeders  of  horses,  that  the  colts  Itoui 
thoroughly  Iji'oken  horses,  are  more  readily  broken  than  the  colts 
from  horses  that  have  had  no  training  ;  and  every  sportsman  Avill 
tell  you  that  the  puppy  from  a  Avell  trained  pointer  or  setter  dog  is 
more  easily  managed  than  the  puppies  from  untrained  dogs. 

The  talent  for  music  is  ncarh'  alwavs  transn]itted- 
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It  is  Siiid  tluit  Moz;ii't\s  mother  Avas  pussiouiitoly  fond  of  imisic 
before  his  birth,  iind  Beethoven's  grand-mother  was  an  excellent 
musician.  From  John  Sebastian  Bacli  have  descended  a  long  line 
of  excellent  performers  and  composers. 

It  is  true,  that  fathers  and  mothers  Avho  have  no  "music  in  their 
souls,"  and  are  never  "  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  bear 
children  upon  whose  dull  ears  the  harmony  of  song  is   forever  lost. 

Please  excuse  me  for  alluding  to  my  own  in  this  connection,  Imt 
this  fondness  for  music  has  been  notably  apparent  in  my  own  fam- 
ily for  generations  past,  and  although  it  has  never  by  any  means 
culminated  in  genius.  If  I  ever  live  to  see  one  of  my  deeendants 
who  cannot  turn  a  tune  at  three  years  of  age,  if  lam  not  skepti- 
cal, I  shall  at  least  suppose  that  the  child  has  by  afavisin  inherited 
from  ancestors  more  remote  than  my  own  knowledge  goes. 

Having  very  imperfectly  endeavored  to  show  to  what  an  extent 
childreu  are  affected  for  good  or  evil,  by  the  subtle  i)ower  of 
hereditary  influences,  I  come  now  to  consider  more  especially,  im- 
pressions which  are  made  upon  the  child  while  in  the  womb,  and 
which  are  conveyed  to  it,  through  the  mind  of  tlic  mother. 

With  regard  to  this  division  of  my  subject,  the  medical  profession 
at  large  are  more  skeptical,  but  I  here  declare  that  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever not  only  in  all  the  influences  Avhich  have  been  ali'eady 
mentioned  as  affecting  the  child,  but  I  believe  fully  in  "  mother's 
marks." 

I  believe  that  the  mother's  mental,  moral  and  physical  state,  not 
only  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  before  it,  and  during  her  preg- 
nancy, exerts  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the  child  not  merely 
while  in  the  womb,  but  as  a  necessary  consequence  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  after  life,  and  will  often  produce  not  only  visible 
marks  upon  its  body,  but  will  leave  indelible  impressions  upon  its 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

There  is  not  a  fact,  or  even  the  germ  of  a  princii)le,  tauglit  or 
suggested  in  God's  Holy  Word  that  is  not  true  !  Now,  Avhen  Jacob 
of  old  was  herdsman  of  Laban's  flocks  God  Almighty  made  him 
the  demonstrator  of  a  physiological  trutli,  which  I  believe  to  hv.  as 
true  as  any  other  fact  now  taught  in  modern  works  ;  and  if  I  had 
no  other  proof  of  the  truth  of  "mothers  marks"  than  this,  I 
should  still  believe  in  the  theory;  and    if  I  had   no    other  reason  I 
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should  believe  it,  simply  because  I  llnd  it  taught  iu  the  Book  of 
Books. 

After  Jacob  had  prepared  riug-streaked,  speckled  and  spotted 
rods,  he  placed  them  in  sucli  a  position  as  to  attract  the  attention, 
and  make  an  impression  :  placed  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  flocks. 

"  And  the  flocks  conceived  before  the  rods,  and  brought  forth 
cattle  ring-streaked,  speckled  and  spotted. 

This  is  the  first  case  on  record,  in  which  we  have  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  theory,  that  the  mental  impressions  of  the  mother 
will  produce  marks  or  im])ressions  upon  the  offspring;  Init  since 
those  days  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cases  have  accumulated  to 
prove  the  theory  true,  until  now  the  best  ])hysiologists  either  ac- 
knowledge it  or  hesitate  to  deny  it. 

Carpenter  in  his  article  on  the  nervous  system,  says  :  "In  the 
same  category  too,  may  be  placed  those  instances  wherein  a  strong 
and  persistent  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  mother,  has  ap- 
peared to  produce  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  devoloimient  of 
the  foetus  in  utero.  In  this  case  the  effect  must  be  produced  upon 
the  maternal  blood,  and  traosmitted  through  it  to  the  fcetus  ;  since 
there  is  no  nervous  communication  between  the  parent  and  off- 
spring." And  he  adds,  "  There  is  another  class  of  facts  which  seems 
referable  to  the  same  category,  that,  namely,  which  exhibits  the  in- 
fluence of  a  male  parent  upon  the  subsequent  offspring  of  a  differ- 
ent jiareutage  ;  as  in  the  well  known  case  of  the  transmission  of 
the  Quagga-marks  to  a  succession  of  colts,  both,  whose  parents 
were  of  the  species'horse  ;  the  mare  having  been  once  impregnated 
by  the  Quagga  male,  and  iti  the  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of  a 
similar  phenomenon  in  the  human  species,  as  when  a  widow  Avho 
marries  a  second  time  bears  children  strongly  resembling  her  first 
husband.'"' 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  gentlemen,  is  it  any  Avonder  that  Sam 
AVeller  said  to  his  son — "my  son,  beware  of  widows." 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  by  old  liorse-breeders  that  a  horse  colt, 
following  a  mule  colt  is  almost  sure  to  partake  of  the  qualities  of 
the  ass. 

Again,  Carpenter  says  :  "  It  is  well  known  to  breeders  of  ani- 
mals, that  a  stroDg  mental  impression  made  upon  the  female  by  a 
particular  male  will  give  the  offspring  a  resemblance  to  him,  even 
though  she  has  had  no  sexual    intercourse    with  him."     I    have  no 
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doiil^t  of  this  ;  and  I  am  certainly  of  the  opinion,  thut  if  a  wonum 
iinfortuniitely,  ;inlcntly  und  tenderly  loves  some  other  man  more 
than  she  does  her  husband,  and  keeps  and  cherishes  his  image  con- 
stantly in  her  mind  during  her  pregnancy,  her  child  will  most 
likely  resemble  the  man  she  loves  more  than  it  will  its  real  father, 
although  there  has  been  no  wrong  committed  by  overt  act  ;  and 
I  have  no  douljt  that  many  a  poor  erring  woman  has  on  this  account 
alone  been  accused  of  a  want  of  virtue  ;  whose  chastity  so  far  as 
deeds  are  concerned,  has  ever  remained  as  pure  and  spotless  as  the 
white  jiinions  of  an  angel.  I  have  no  doubt,  too,  that  many  an  in- 
nocent man  has  suffered  from  the  same  mysterious  cause  ! 

Dalton  sa3^s  :  "  There  is  little  room  for  doubt,  that  various  de- 
formities and  deficiencies  of  the  foetus,  conformable  to  the  popular 
belief,  originate  in  certain  cases  from  nervous  impressions,  such  as 
disgust,  fear  or  anger  experienced  by  the  mother;"  and  at  another 
time,  he  states  that  the  "wife  of  the  janitor  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  during  her-  pregnancy,  dreamed  that  she 
saw  a  man  that  had  lost  a  part  of  the  ear  ;  when  her  child  was  born 
a  portion  of  one  ear  was  deficient,  and  the  organ  was  exactly  like 
the  defective  ear  she  had  seen  in  her  dream,"  and  he  also  says  : 
"'  That  among  the  lower  animals  when  a  female  has  successive  lit- 
ters of  young  by  different  males,  the  young  of  the  second  litter 
may  have  marks  more  alike  those  of  the  first  male,  than  the 
second." 

Flint  says  :  "  It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  impressions 
made  npon  the  nervous  system  of  the  mother,'  can  exert  an  infiu- 
ence  over  the  foetus  in  utero.  While  many  authors  admit  that  vio- 
lent emotions  experienced  by  the  mother,  may  affect  the  nuti'ition 
and  general  develo])ment  of  the  fretus,  some  writers  of  high  au- 
thority deny  that  the  imagination  can  liave  any  influence  in  pro- 
ducing deformities:  *****  gj^lU  there  are 
cases  which  cannot  be  doubted,  but  which  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knoAvledge  of  develojiment,  and  the  connection  between  the 
mother  and  the  fa>tus,  Ave  cannot  attem})t  to  explain." 

In  another  place  he  tells  us  that  "a  woman  may  have  by  a 
second  husband,  children  who  resemble  a  former  husband,  and  this 
is  particularly  well  marked  in  certain  instances  by  the  color  of  the 
liair  and  eyes." 
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Carpenter,  ;is  before  quoted,  says  the  same  thing  aud  so  do  many 
other  i^hysiologists. 

I  know  of  two  such  instances  myself  in  whicli  cliiklren  by  a 
second  husband  liave  resembled  the  first  husband  even  to  tlie  color 
of  the  hair,  and  eyes,  and  skin, 

Hammond  relates  a  case  occurring  in  his  own  practice  '"in  which 
a  woman  after  seeing  a  ghastly  wound  upon  the  face  of  her  hus^ 
band  gave  birth  to  a  child  with  a  dark  red  mark  upon  tlie  face  cor- 
responding exactly  in  situation  and  extent  to  the  wound  upon  the 
father's  face.'' 

In  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  the  same  author  ex- 
presses this  oi^inion:  "But  the  instances  of  a  decided  influence 
exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  maternal  niind  ujDon  the  foetus 
in  iiteroj  are  too  numerous  for  ns  to  disregard  them  and  most 
physiologists  of  the  present  dayj  admit  the  existence  of  this  rela- 
tion, without  hesitation^  although  they  differ  in  regard  to  its  char- 
acter and  extent." 

"  Malebranche  has  assigned  the  greatest  scope  of  imagination  to 
women  under  such  circumstances;  he  mentions  one  who  havino- 
been  present  at  the  breaking  of  a  criminal  on  the  wheel,  gave  birth 
to  a  child  whose  limbs  were  broken  at  the  exact  places  where  those 
of  the  criminal  were  fractured." 

Millingen  says  :  "  I  know  a  lady  who  during  her  pregnancy  was 
struck  with  the  unpleasant  view  of  leeches  applied  to  a  relative's 
foot.  Her  child  was  born  with  the  mark  of  a  leech  coiled  up  in 
the  act  of  suction  on  the  identical  spot." 

"A  black  child  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  born  to  Marie 
Theresa,  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  conse([uencc  of  a  little  negro 
page  in  her  service  having  started  from  her  hiding  place  and  stum- 
bled over  her  dress  early  in  pregnancy." 

A  bli'ick  child  was  born  to  a  white  married  woman  in  my  county, 
and  she  accounted  to  her  husband  for  its  very  dusky  hue  by  assur- 
ing him  that  she  had  been  terribly  frightened  by  a  negro  man  who 
presented  himself  before  her  in  a  half-nude  state.  The  husband 
was  satisfied  and  is  still  happy. 

Professor  Smith,  of  New  York,  has  seen  several  instances  of  de- 
formity in  cliildren  following  upon  strong  mental  inipressions  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  motherland  Carpenter  men- 
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tioiis  ii  rcniurfaiblo  case  which  hiipponcd  iu  a  f.-imily  oomiectcd  with 
liimself. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  not  long  since 
"'Dr.  Goyder  stated  that  he  had  formerly  been  opposed  to  the  in- 
ilnence  of  maternal  impressions,  until  a  circumstance  iu  his  own 
experience  led  to  changing  his  opinion.  He  amputated  the  finger 
of  a  man,  whose  daughter  then  one  month  pregnant,  assisted  at  the 
operation.  She  expressed  at  the  time  great  abhorrence.  On  her 
confinement  the  corresponding  finger  was  absent  in  the  child.  Dr. 
Drury  mentioned  a  similar  case,  where  a  patient  four  months  preg- 
liant,  when  larking  with  her  husband  let  fall  the  lid  of  the  iiour- 
bin  on  her  thumb.  When  the  child  was  born  the  thumb  was  hang- 
ing l)y  a  thin  piece  of  skin." 

I  find  in  the  February  number  of  the  Virginia  Medical  Montldy 
for  1876,  a  very  excellent  and  very  convincing  paper,  by  Dr.  L.  8. 
JoyneSj  on  the  "Effect  of  Mental  Impressions,"  etc.,  etc.,  in  which 
he  cites  a  large  number  of  interesting  cases. 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  J.  B.  McCaWj  reported  several  cases,  one 
of  which,  coming  as  it  did,  under  his  own  observation,  is  of  so 
touch  interest  that  I  shall  use  it  here*  The  doctor  vaccinated  a 
pregnant  lady  at  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  of  the  left 
arms  she  fainted  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  he  says  :  "  when 
the  child  was  born,  there  Avas  found  upon  the  left  arm,  at  the  in- 
sertion of  the  deltoid,  red  multiple  cross  marks,  in  all  respects  like 
tliose  made  upon  the  mother."  Dr.  L.  B.  Edwards  also  mentioned 
this  interesting  case  which  is  to  the  point  :  "A  farmer  was  whip- 
ping an  unruly  servant  girl,  when  his  wife,  who  was  pregnant,  and 
whose  sympathies  had  Ijeen  enlisted,  ruslied  into  the  room  to  inter- 
cede for  the  girl.  She  saw  the  stripes  made  by  the  whip  njion  the 
girl's  shoulder.  *  *  *  *  *  When  she  was  con- 
fined, her  infant  exhibited  marks  upon  her  shoulders  corresponding 
to  those  witnessed  by  the  mother  on  the  negro. 

Eespectfully  asking  a  continuance  of  your  patience  and  attention, 
I  will  now  relate  a  number  of  cases,  and  for  the  truth  of  a  niajority 
of  them  I  can  myself  vouch. 

Some  years  ago  a  lady  came  over  to  this  country  from  England. 
She  was  then  in  the  early  months  of  ])regnancy,  and  was  visiting 
a  family  who  were  residing  some  distance  in  the  country.  Soon 
after  her  arrival,  she  ardently  desired,  even    longed  for   a   glass  of 
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])orter.  Ilcr  husband  ever  willing  and  anxious  to  gratify  her,  made 
repeated  ineffectual  efforts  to  procure  it.  Ln  the  meanwhile,  the 
lady  felt  as  if  she  would  almost  give  her  life  for  a  bottle  of  porter. 
At  length,  a  small  ([uantity  was  procured  from  a  village  some  twenty 
miles  distant. 

The  bottle  was  opened,  and  a  glass  of  its  contents  handed  to  the 
lady.  In  her  eagerness  to  get  it,  the  glass  was  overturned  in  her 
lap  and  ran  down  through  her  clothing  upon  her  left  lower  ex- 
tremity. 

The  lady  was  terribly  disappointed,  l)roke  into  a  Hood  of  tears, 
and  was  disconsolate  until  more  porter  was  procured.  In  due  time, 
she  gave  birth  to  a  fine  daughter,  and  tluit  daughter  has  to  this  day, 
a  mark  upon  her  left  lower  extremity,  just  the  color  of  porter,  and 
which  botli  mother  and  daughter  sjieak  of  as  the  "  mark  of  the 
porter.'' 

Not  long  since  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  a   little   daugliter  of  a 

Mrs.  8 .     I   was   struck   with  the   strange   appearance   of  the 

child.  One  of  her  eyes  was  dark  and  the  otlier  bine  ;  on  one  side 
of  her  head  the  hair  was  dark,  and  on  the  othei-  side  of  a  light 
ilaxen  color.  I  asked  the  mother  if  she  could  account  for  it,  and 
this  was  her  reply  :  "Why,  certainly,  I  can  doctor  ;  when  I  was  in 
the  family  way  with  her  I  was  terribly  frightened  by  a  herce  dog  ; 
this  dog  was  black  upon  one  side  of  his  head,  and  white  u[)on  the 
other,  and  had  one  dark  eye  and  one  glass  eye.  I  was  very  much 
alarmed  by  his  attack  upon  me,  and  all  through  my  pregnancy  I 
feared  that  my  cliild  might  be  marked." 

Just  after  the  surrender,  and  before  Kilpatrick's  troops  were  re- 
moved from  my  county,  a  great  many  poor,  and  worn  out  horses 
were  sold  at  public  auction  in  my  town.  A  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance bought  a  very  poor  liorse  with  an  ugly  saddle-sore  upon 
his  back.  He  took  this  horse  home,  and  told  his  wife  that  she 
might  have  him  if  she  would  see  that  he  was  well  cared  for  and 
fattened. 

His  wife,  Avho  was  in  the  early  months  of  pregnane}-,  attended 
to  the  sore  herself,  because  she  feared  that  no  one  else  would 
wash  and  dress  it  properly.  She  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
treatment  of  this  sore  as  long  as  she  could  attend  to  it  lierself,  and 
after  she  could  not  do  so,  she  Avas  still  anxious  upon  the  subject. 
After  awhile  her  child  was  Ixtrn  with  an  ugly  i)lace  upon  its  back  ; 
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a  regular  spina  bifida,  ia  a  position  on  the  child,  corresponding  ex- 
actly with  the  position  cf  the  sore  on  the  back  of  the  horse. 

My  father  owned  a  negro  woman,  who,  in  one  of  her  pregnancies, 
became  enamored  Avith  another  negro  woman  by  tlie  name  of  Jennie. 
No  one  could  do  anything  to  please  her  but  Jennie  ;  no  one  conld 
'Cook  to  suit  her  but  Jennie  ;  in  truth,  they  became  inseparable 
friends,  and  whenever  it  Avas  possible,  they  arranged  their  business 
so  as  to  be  together.  She  seemed  perfectly  infatuated  with  Jennie. 
When  her  child  came,  itAvas  unlike  any  other  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  was  a  diminutive  fac-simile  of  old  Jennie,  und  the  likeness 
is  still  strongly  marked  CA'en  though  young  Jennie  is  now  an  ohl 
woman. 

In  my  county,  a  drunken  husband  came  home  one  day  and  found 
the  well-bucket  detached  from  the  rope,  and  doAvn  inthoAvelk  lie 
1)ecame  very  much  enraged  at  the  circumstance,  and  in  his  blind 
fury  he  forced  his  poor  wife,  Avho  Avas  pregnant,  to  go  down  into 
the  Avell  upon  the  rocks  and  fasten  the  bucket  to  the  rope.  Of 
course,  she  Avas  greatly  alarmed  by  the  hazardous  undertaking,  and 
a  few  months  afterAvard,  gave  l)irth  to  an  unfortunate  child,  Avho 
grcAV  up  a  poor  driveling  idiot. 

This  may  have  resulted  from  the  motlicr's  fright,  or  may  have 
been  dependent  upon  the  habitual  drunken  condition  of  the  brutal 

father. 

I  happened  to  be  upon  one  occasion  in  the  office  of  a  physician 
in  eastern  North  Carolina,  and  seeing  a  monster  preserved  in  a  bot- 
tle of  alcohol,  I  said  to  the  physician,  Avhy,  doctor,  this  is  a  turtle; 
and  he  then  told  me  that  he  delivered  the  monster,  and  that  before 
it  was  uncovered,  and  before  he  had  seen  it,  the  mother  asked  him 
if  it  Avas  not  like  a  turtle  ;  and  Avent  on  to  say  that  sl:e  had  been 
frio-htened  by  seeing  a  large  sea  turtle  some  months  before  her  con- 
tin  ement. 

My  brother,  the  Rev.  0.  M.  Payne,  M.  I).,  saw  a  poor  idiot  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  State,  Avhose  skin  is  rough  and  scaly,  some- 
Avhat  like  the  skin  of  a  snake,  his  tongue  is  cleft  to  the  end,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  forked  tongue  of  a  serpent,  and  he  never  attempts 
to  talk,  but  hisses  constantly.  His  mother  accounts  for  his  condi- 
tion by  the  fact  that  while  pregnant  with  him,  she  was  dreadfully 
frightened  by  suddenly  coming  upon  a  huge  snake. 

A  doctor  of  my  county  took  his  wife,  who  was  i)regnaut,  to  see 
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the  plays  of  a  travelling  company  of  theatrical  performers.  Among 
the  actors  was  a  dwarf,  who  was  not  only  hideously  deformed  hy 
natnre,  but  was  also  artificially  disfigured.  The  lady  was  both 
frightened  and  disgusted  liy  his  appearance  ;  and  several  times  be- 
fore her  confinement,  she  expressed  the  fear  that  her  child  would 
be  deformed.  Sure  enough,  when  it  was  born  it  was  a  frightful 
monster. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  when  I  was  a  college  l)oy  which 
made  a  lasting  impression  upon  me. 

A  circus  comjiany  came  along  and  had  vvith  them  a  beautiful 
mare,  heavy  with  foal.  The  mare,  owing  to  her  condition,  could 
not  do  what  was  rc(|nired  of  her;  and,  in  consequence  Avas  beaten 
with  a  long  whi])  until  she  was  literally  covered  Avith  marks.  A 
gentleman  living  at  the  College,  purchased  the  mare,  and  when  the 
colt  Avas  foaled,  it  had  marks  upon  its  body  Avhich  led  every  one 
Avhen  they  first  saAv  it.  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  recently  beaten 
Avith  a  Avhip. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  fact,  too,  that  a  Avhite  Avoman,  avIio  has  borne 
children  by  a  negi'O,  may  afterwards  have  children  by  a  white  man, 
and  these  children  may  present  unmistakable  marks    of  the  negro. 

The  A^ery  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  belief  in  "  malernal 
impressions''  among  the  women  themselves,  although,  not  a  posi- 
tive proof  of  its  truth,  is,  at  least,  a  forcible  presumptive  evidence 
in  its  favor. 

Now,  if  all  these  things  be  true,  and  if  it  be  a  fact,  tliat  Joy, 
grief,  fear,  anger  and  other  emotional  causes  may  produce  abortion, 
does  it  require  any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  fully 
in  maternal  impressions,  even  though  Avith  our  present  knoAvledge, 
we  cannot  understand  the  cause  ?  I  think  not  !  In  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Almighty  there  arc  a  great  many  things  Avhich  poor 
finite  inan  can  neverfully  explain  or  understand.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  of  them. 

Upon  the  subject  of  natural  impressions,  Dr.  Combe  says  :  "If  a 
sudden  and  powerful  emotion  of  her  OAvn  mind  exerts  such  an  in- 
fluence upon  her  stonuich  as  to  excite  vomiting,  and  upon  her  heart 
as  almost  to  arrest  its  motion,  and  induce  fainting,  can  Ave  believe 
that  it  Avill  liave  no  nift'ct  upon  her  woml),  and  tlie  fragile  being 
contained  in  it  ? 
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Thus,  gentleincn,  I  might  go  on  adducing  evidence,  uiid  niiilti- 
plyiiig  instances  of  the  effect  of  mental  impressions  ui)un  the  fa^tus 
in  ntero,  from  sources  which  cannot  l)e  donhtcd,  but  I  will  not,  as 
I  am  already  consuming  too  much  of  your  time. 

However,  tliere  is  one  fact  more  which  I  will  mention  in  connec- 
nection  with  this  subject.  It  is  tliis.  Almost  all  persons  remind 
us  of ,  and  do  really  resemble  some  one  of  the  lower  animals.  Some 
men  remind  us  of  the  lion,  some  look  like  a  bull  dog  or  a  mastiff, 
or  a  rat-terrier,  and  some  even  resemble  a  cat  or  a  rat.  Some  look 
like  a  crane,  others  like  an  eagle,  while  others  have  the  features  of 
a  monkey  or  baboon.  Others  are  proud  of  their  likeness  to  the 
gorilla.  Again  some  have  the  exact  expression  of  a  sheep,  and  alas, 
some  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  ass  ! 

May  not  this  be  due  in  some  measure  to  the  mental  impressions 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  mothers,  or  must  we  take 
it  only  as  another  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Darwin's  theory,  and 
another  proof  of  the  particular  stock  from  which  we  sprung.  But 
all  jesting  aside,  tliere  must  be  truth  in  these  things  !  As  surely  as 
I  am  standing  here  to-day,  so  surely  impressions  for  good  or  ill  are 
made  upon  the  fcetus  in  ntero  which  shall  affect  it  tliroughout  all 
time,  and  are  commensurate  with  eternity  itself  !  The  physical, 
mental  and  moral  state  of  a  man  is  begun  before,  and  during  the 
time  he  is  in  his  mother's  womb. 

God  only  knows  when  his  education  dees  really  begin  ;  perhaps,  in 
the  womb  too  ;  at  any  rate,  influences  which  shall  in  a  great  measure 
shape  his  whole  future  destiny,  begin,  and  are  impressed  npon  him  at 
the  time  of  his  conception  and  before  his  birth. 

How  important  is  it  then  that  every  person  should  know  the  full 
meaning  and  importance  of  these  truths,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to 
guard  against  the  evils  which  Wow  from  a  dissolute  life,  and  adisre- 
g;uxl  of  the  commands  of  the  Great  Creator;  and  so  as  the  better 
to  war  against  transmitting  the  defects  of  their  own  })liysical,  men- 
tal and  moral  constitutions.  And  how  superlatively  important  is 
it  to  future  generations  tliat  pregnant  females  should  cherish  and 
cultivate  all  the  finer  feelings,  the  nobler  impulses,  and  the  mare 
exalted  aspirations  of  their  natures  ! 

How  all  important  is  it  that  they  shall  know  what  momentous 
issues  for  weal  or  woe  to  their  unborn  children  hang  upon  thern- 
selves  ! 
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If  I  could  snrronnd  every  pregnant  woman  with  every  means  cal- 
culated to  add  to  her  comfort  and  enjoyment,  I  would  do  so. 

T  would  make  for  her  an  earthly  elysium.  I  would  make  for  her 
again,  an  earthly  Eden,  and  I  would  encompass  her  Avith  every  at- 
traction calculated  in  any  manner  to  elevate,  ennohle  and  beautify. 
And  I  would  warn  her,  too,  of  ever  danger  that  might  blight  or 
mar  her  unljorn  child — the  forming  casket  of  an  immortal  soiil. 
I  would  build  for  her  a  palace  fair  like  that  by  the  lakcComo,  where 

"  The  jierfumed  light 
Stole  through  the  mists  of  alabaster  lamps. 
And  every  air  was  heavy  with  the  sighs 
Of  orange  groves,  and  music  froni  sweet  lutes, 
And  murmurs  of  low  fountains  that  gush  forth 
In  the  midst  of  roses." 

But  few,  very  few  of  the  women  of  the  land  can  Ijc  so  well  cared 
for;  however,  it  is  the  bonnden  duty  of  every  one  to  make  them  as 
happy  and  comfortable  as  possible  while  pregnant. 

And  there  are  duties  in  connection  with  this  matter,  which  belong 
especially  to  our  profession,  and  which  we  cannot  escape  or  disre- 
gard. On  this,  and  kindred  subjects  we  are  the  teachers,  the  edu- 
cators of  the  people.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be  so  ; 
because  no  one  else  can  give  such  lessons  here  as  we  are  bound  to 
give  ;  nor  is  this  kind  of  instruction  looked  for  and  expected  from 
any  other  2)rofession  or  calling  but  ours. 

Let  ns  then  look  well  to  our  duty  I  I  have  often  thought  that 
the  responsibilities  resting  upon  physicians  and  ministers  of  tlie 
gospel  were  in  many  respects  identical. 

The  disciples  of  both  professions /y»^6'/  he  teacJiers,  and  the  grand 
aim  of  both  in  this  particular,  are  to  be  dispensers  of  the  truth — - 
,  that  truth  which  is  as  eternal  as  the  years  of  God  I 

The  great  line  of  duty  with  the  one,  although  JiiTering  in  niaiiy 
respects  from  the  other,  runs  parallel  with  it,  and  mothiiiks  tlic  in- 
fluences exerted  by  neither,  end  with  time  ;  but  cross  the  flood  at 
death,  and  are  blended  eternally  with  the  seraphic  anthems  of 
.Saints  and  Angels  in  the  Better  Land,  or  are  commingled  forever 
and  forever  Avith  the  groans  and  curses  of  the  damned  in  hell  ! 

Gentlemen,  again,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  done  me  ;  for  the 
attention  given  me  to-day,  and  for  the  unvarying  courtesies  shown 
me  durinir  mv  term  of  ofTice. 
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And  now,  I  must  l)i(l  ;i  last,  long,  lingering  farewell  to  that  ollice 
which  your  i)artiality  gave  me,   and  which  I  have  lield  so  pleasaut! y  ! 

Bnt  not  farewell  to  yon,  fellow-members  !  I  am  with  you  still  ! 
with  yon  heart  and  hand  as  a  co-worl<er  for  the  general  good  of  our 
noble  old  profession,  or  for  the  special  welfare  of  this,  our  loved 
association,  and  whenever  the  time  shall  come  when  by  reason  of 
age,  infirmirties,  or  for  any  other  cause  I  cannot  be  with  you  in 
person,  my  spirit  shall  linger  near  you,  and  my  heart  shall  i)ray, 
and  my  lips  shall  ntter  a  God  speed  for  tlie  North  Carolina  Medi- 
cal Society  ! 
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Head  before  the  Medical  Society  and  Board  of  Health,   of  I)ui>!in 

County. 

By  J.  11.   Hicks,  M.  D.,  Faison,  N.  C. 


The  apparent  change  in  types  of  disease  is  duo  to  tlie  haljits  and 
cnstoms  of  people.  From  these  habits,  whether  good  or  bad,  result 
malignancy  or  not,  in  most  diseases.  In  all  ages  num  has  been 
addicted  to  such  habits  iis  make  the  greatest  impression  on  the  ner- 
vous centres.  Medicines,  whose  effects  control  the  nervons  system, 
are  qnickly  observed  by  the  j^opnlace  and  wonderfully  mastered. 
Like  many  others,  in  the  case  of  the  two  that  head  this  article, 
their  evil  effects  are  not  nnderstood  by  ihem,  and  ere  long  the  evil 
train  of  their  effects  (angina  pectoris  for  instance)  are  told  to  their 
physician  as  if  nature  had  been  false  to  their  especial  economy. 

Malarial  districts,  esjiecially,  are  hot  beds  for  the  production  of 
many  diseases  among  our  unfortunate  fellow  Ijeings  ;  but 
amid  all  the  reverses  that  have  baffled  our  peoide  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  none  compare  with  the  ravaging  effects  of  these  habits  and 
customs,  whicli  should  be  pointed  out  by  those  who  know  better.  I 
was  lead  to  think  of,  and  attempt  to  write  about  these  medicines, 
as  every  day  in  my  rounds  I  witness  (piinia  and  tobacco  on  every 
mantel  ;  in  fact,  so  great  is  the  use  of  the  jireparations  of  cinchona 
that  it  now  comprises  a  great  part,  even,  of  tlieir  veterinary  med- 
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iciuea.  There  has  Ijeen  such  ;in  mdi.scriminato  ugc  of  the  ■(\vng  as 
to  be  one  great  cause  of  its  scarcity  or  higli  price.  That  same  feel- 
ing that  makes  the  physcian  at  a  loss  when  ho  goes  out  without 
his  cinchona,  has  taken  hold  of  the  people  to  a  great  extent.  They 
look  only  at  its  well  known  anti-malarial  effect,  Avhen  really  with 
the  addition  of  their  bosom  friend,  tobacco,  they  carry  the  fatal 
upas,  whose  imjiress,  though  not  immediate  dissolution,  produces 
depression  go  great  that  every  principle  of  cherished  worth  is  lost 
with  many,  making  grovelling  beings  with  grovelling  minds. 
Statesmen  may  speak  of  financial  prosperity,  but  the  physician  must 
tell  the  mcutal  and  physical  state  ;  must  by  the  familiarity  Avith 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  consequences  of  their  misapplication, 
not  only  teach  that  bad  habits  beget  disease,  but  that  they  elucidate 
that  degeneracy  which  the  theory  of  "  Development  by  Selection" 
would  have  us  believe  were  consistent  with  the  hnvs  of  creation. 
Among  the  many  contributions  onquinia  of  late,  its  effects  as  a  se- 
dative and  relaxant  have  not  been  sufficiently  detailed.  For  instance, 
I  have  never  seen  it  stated  that  quinia  administered  in  parturition 
without  the  addition  of  morphia  causes  excessive  post  partum 
hemorrhage,  thereby  aiding,  if  not  in  many  instances  causing  the 
terrible  ravages  of  the  lying-in.  I  must,  to  particularly  introduce 
this  point,  and  in  order  to  show  its  importance,  read  a  short,  but 
impressive  note  from  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Pembroke,  Ky.  You  remem- 
ber that  (juinia  as  an  oxytoxic  was  at  one  time  much  mooted  until 
Dr.  Thomas'  article  on  the  same  was  i)ublishcd.  This  seemed  sat- 
isfactory to  my  mind  Avith  one  exception,  and  this  note  I  read  is  in 
reply  to  one  calling  his  attention  to  this  point.  I  read  it  in  part, 
gentlemen,  becduse  it  is  more  expressive  and  better  calculated  to 
show  this  importance  than  anything  I  could  say.  It  is  this  :  "  I 
sincerely  thank  you  doctor  for  this  point,  and  since  you  have  called 
my  attention  to  it,  uoav,  remember,  having  Avitoessed  such  effects 
and  should  I  have  occasion  to  write  on  the  subject  again,  Avill  elab- 
orate this  very  important  idea  in  connection  w^ith  the  effects  of 
quinia  in  the  puerperal  Avoman.  Would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
on  this  subject  again,  as  I  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
enlist  our  best  iuA-estigation .  I  Avell  remember  the  impression  made 
upon  myself  Avhen  I  first  saAv  that  simple  quinia  Avould  meet  the  in- 
dications in  irregular  labor  pains.  I  felt  that  I  had  a  harmless  ner- 
vine to  meet  the  anxious  sui)i)Iications  of  the  lying-in,    as    well  as 
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being  a  mental  agent  for  myself,  as  this  would  act  as  a  substitute 
for,  probably,  the  unwelcome  advice,  "  this  pain.  Madam,  is  your  in- 
heritance and  you  must  be  patient."  I  was  taught  the  indications 
for  ergot  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  me  a  holy  horror  of  the  drug, 
requiring  as  it  does  almost  absolute  experience  for  its  administra- 
tion. I  felt  unharnessed  by  this  too  great  relaxing  effect  of  quinia, 
but  thanks  to  progressive  medicine  I  soon  learned  that  morphia 
would  counteract  this  effect,  thereby  still  relieving  me  of  prescrib- 
ing other  anodynes,  as  morphia  alone,  so  constipating  in  its  effects. 
To  enter  into  the  results  of  pod  pariam  hemorrhages,  would  bo 
but  a  synopsis  of  tlie  most  trying  maladies  with  which  the  pliysi- 
ciau  has  to  contend,  and  which  is  already  told  in  nnmistakablc 
language. 

That  depression  of  the  vital  forces  so  often  seen  in  malarial  dis- 
ti'icts  can  be  as  much  ascribed  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  quinia, 
mercury  and  tobacco,  as  to  malaria  itself.  A  noble  work  is  here  for 
State  Medicine  to  point  out  the  true  enemies  to  our  physical  wel- 
fare. The  follies  from  the  cradle,  with  opium;  to  old  age,  Avith 
bad  whiskey,  should  be  taught  by  such  sanitary  regulations  as  be- 
long to  the  province  of  this  body  and  enforced  as  far  as  i)ossiblc  by 
proper  legislation.  Now,  can  be  Ijestowed  that  work  of  charity  con- 
sistent only  with  our  profession.  The  originators  of  State  Medi- 
cine, are,  indeed,  public  Ijenefactors,  for  they  have  opened  the  chan- 
nel through  which  nature's  laws  and  domestic  medication  can  steer 
without  the  aid  of  so  many  nostrums,  so  powerful  in  their  effects. 
Indeed,  I  find  that  the  best  way  of  combatting  these  nostrums  is  by 
acknowledging  their  power  and  stating  the  consequences  of  their 
misapplication.  They  are  often  prescriptions  from  our  best  medi- 
cal minds,  patented  by  some  hospital  attendant.  They  often  bring 
a  patient  to  a  physician's  oflice,  when  without  them,  he  would  have 
found  his  trouble  visionary  or  due  to  some  noxious  habit  that  he 
could  have  easily  abandoned,  at  least,  to  an  injurious  extent.  For 
Instance,  I  think  that  the  majority  of  my  oflice  patients  are  those 
wliose  systems  are  shattered  from  an  excessive  use  of  tobacco.  One, 
I  remember,  on  whom  I  so  completely  impressed  the  danger  of  its 
noxious  effects,  that  he  immediately  abandoned  its  use.  This  pa- 
tient had  used  it  excessively  for  many  years.  I  neglected  to  state 
to  him  that  a  moderate  indulgence  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  entirely  give  up  its  use.     So  great  was  the  reiiction  that  ho 
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considered   that  I  knew  nothing  of  liis  tronble,  applied  elsewhere, 
was  told  that  he  had  valvnlar  disease  and  was  prescribed  digitalis. 

This  failed  to  relieve  him,  and  he  applied  to  rac  again.     I  fonnd 
on  closer  examination  as  I  lirst  thonght,  simple  fnnctional  derange- 
ment, explained  to  him  his  trouble;  applied  a  belladonna  plaster,  al- 
lowed tobacco  moderately,  gave    him  the    strychnia  pill  and  he  is 
now  better,  and  I  believe  Avill  recover.     The  effects  of  immoderate 
use  of  tobacco  are  not  sufficiently  taught  by  the  profession.     Smok- 
ing rooms  must  not  be  made  nurseries,  and   stomachs  mnst  not  be 
made  apothecary  shops, for  functional  derangement  caused  by  habits 
that  proper  professional  advice  would  cause  to  be  abandoned,  at  least, 
to  an  injurious  extent.     Dr.  Pepper  in  his  excellent  clinics,  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  impress  his  opinions  of  tobacco.     I  remember  one  pa- 
tient affected  with  dyspepsia  from  its  use.     He   asked  the   patient 
how  much  he  daily  used.     The  patient  held  up  two  fingers  as  indi- 
cating the   quantity.     The    doctor,  Avith  that   peculiar   emphasis, 
when  speaking  of  tobacco,  stated  to  the  class,  '"that,  gentemen,  is 
equal  to  a  stream  of  poison  as  long  as  from  here  to  the  wall."  Pep- 
per in  his  opposition  to  tobacco  was  as  notorious  as  Wood  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  turpentine.     When  we  consider  the  deleterious  effects  of 
adulterated  tobacco  and  whiskey,    the  revenue  act   might  well    be 
brouo-ht  in  question  as  to  whether  other  articles  of  consumption 
could  not  be  substituted   and  thereby   be  more  conducive   to  the 
l)hysical  welfare  of  the  people.     Kept  as  they  are  within  the  reach 
of  all  for  the  sake  of  reverence,  they  bankrupt  the  individual  both 
linancially  and  physically,  making  them  a   pestilence  outstripping 
any  conceivable  epidemic.     The  grasp  after  the   mighty  dollar  ap- 
plies to  nations  as  well  as  to  individu-ils.     It  makes   the   financial 
prosper  at  too  great  an  expense  of  the  physical,   and  is  one  argu- 
ment  in    proof  "that  mankind  is  weak  and  little  to  be  trusted." 
In  this  connection,  I  might  add  that  some  of  our  law  makers  might 
proiit   l)y  the    example  of  Jonadab  of  old,  Avho    taught  that   bad 
habits  and  customs  under  a  religious  economy,    lead  straight  on  to 
aro-uments  for  false  doctrine,  heresy  and  schism,  and  bad  habits  and 
customs  under  a  political  economy,  lead  straight  on  to    arguments 
for  sedition,  privy  conspiracy  and  rebellion.     His  allusions  were  in 
reference  to  wine  only,  and  had  he  lived  now  he   would  have  plead 
fora  "counterblast"  that  King  James  himself  would  have  quailed  be- 
fore. AVeare  told  that  tobacco,  the    king  of  all  evils  in  our  section 
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or  State,,  was  tirsfc  found  in  Tropical  America  and  introduced  into 
England  by  Sir  Walter  llaleigli.  Nicotine,  its  active  principle, 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  virulent  jjoisons  known  in  its  effects 
n])on  the  animal  system.  A  drop  of  it  in  a  state  of  concentrated 
solution  was  sutticient  to  destroy  a  dog.  Though  containing  as 
it  docs,  this  active  element,  avc  arc  told  that  when  moderately  taken 
it  quiets  restlessness,  calms  mental  and  corporeal  inquietude  and 
produces  a  state  of  general  languor  and  re^iose  which  has  great 
charms  for  those  habituated  to  its  impressions  ;  but  when  taken  ex- 
cessively it  enfeebles  digestion,  produces  emaciation  and  general  de- 
bility, and  lays  the  foundation  for  serious  nervous  maladies.  Ily- 
pertrojihy,  fatty  degeneration  and  cardiac  dropsy,  that  we  so  fre- 
quently meet  Avitli  now  are  most  all  the  result  of  functional  de- 
rangements caused  from  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  and  no  doubt 
tubercle  is  often  developedw'herc  only  a  depressing  agent  is  rc- 
quii'ed.  Now,  tobacco,  like  most  evils,  has  its  rewards.  Certain 
temperaments  are  benefitted  by  its  use,  for  instance,  I  have  known 
an  attack  of  hysteria  to  be  completely  thwarted  by  its  effects  and 
believe  that  its  sedative  effect  on  the  nervous  system  Avould  indicate 
its  use  daily  by  such  temperaments.  The  history  of  tobacco  has 
produced  much  curious  literature.  Bulwer  wrote,  that  it  makes 
man  think  like  a  sage  and  act  like  a  Samaritan.  lie  thought  it 
ripened  the  heart;  Bulwer  was  an  enthusiast.  Sir  Charles  Lamb 
wrote,   "For  thy  sake,  tobacco,  I  would  do  anthing  but  die."' 

Sir  diaries  Lamb  was  a  maniac  and  no  doubt  tobacco  was  a  good 
remedial  agent  for  him.  What  should  be  impressed,  is  the  fact  that 
it  does  not,  as  the  vender  has  it,  "make  Gods  of  kings,  and  meaner 
creatures,  kings,"'  but  is  highly  useful  when  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  a  remedial  agent.  Tobacco,  in  excess,  is  not  mentally  in  con- 
trast with  its  effects  physically,  for  while  it  produces  lethargy  on 
the  part  of  the  physical,  it  creates  impulsive  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  mental  and  in  this  way  does  its  part  in  shaping  the  character  of 
a  people  much  addicted  to  its  use.  It  is  said  that  it  makes  the 
French  more  gay,  the  Spaniards  more  grave,  it  is  even  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  German  scepticism.  It  is  said  that  the  Turks  have 
sunk  under  its  enervating  influence,  while  upon  our  own  people  a 
writer  expresses  its  effects  as  increasing  the  mental  activity  at  the 
expense  of  the  physical  frame.  It  is  soripping  our  men  of  all  cor- 
poreal weight  and  leaving  them  like  over-strained  steeds  to  fly  across. 
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not  travel  the  field  of  life.  The  rising  generation  is  atlcunated, 
the  jaws  are  shrinking  np  and  crowding  the  teeth,  bnt  the  imagi- 
nation is  exjianded  and  self-confidence  knows  no  bonnds.  Partic- 
ularly is  this  attenuation  marked  in  the  female  sex.  Their  seden- 
tary lives  allow  complete  saturation  and  tobacco  as  a  defibrinator  is 
better  marked  in  their  sallow  skins,  while  their  noAV  marked  like 
endurance  in  that  trying  ordeal  of  giving  birth,  shows  attenuation 
to  that  extent  that  but  few  recfuire  aid  in  placental  delivery,  if  you 
come  within  the  prescribed  limits  for  its  removal.  ''Dyspepsia  Avith 
its  attendants,  n?nemia,  vertigo,  lowered  vitality  and  enfeebled  cir- 
culation, as  a  result  of  snuff-taking,  arc  first  steps  to  softening  of 
the  brain  and  general  paralysis." 

In  view  of  this  physical  degeneracy,  State  Medicine  should  show 
that  climatic  influences  are  not  altogether  responsible  for  tliat  loss 
of  vitality  so  marked  upon  certain  classes  in  our  eastern  sections. 
Tobacco,  (piinia,  blue  mass  and  bad  whiskey,  each  in  excess,  would 
rank  this  influence,  Avhile  collectively  they  would  throw  the  theory 
of  malignant  fever  in  darkness  and  cause  us  to  wonder  at  the  powers 
of  the  hunnm  frame.  "Witli  the  present  attitude  of  science  sanitary 
laws  and  dietetic  preparations,  many  an  evil  inheritance  would  soon 
disappear  if  the  curse  of  tobacco,  in  excess,  was  properly  impressed 
u[)on  the  people.  As  Dr.  Gross  aptly  remarks  in  his  article  on 
syphilis  in  relation  to  the  natural  health,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
people  should  be  enlightened  upon  what  is  daily  transpiring  in  their 
midst  aad  imperceptibly  sapping  the  very  foundation  of  Society. 
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By  Clixtox  Wagn'er,  M.  D.,  ^ow  York. 

Physician  to  the    Metropolitan    Throat  Hospital — Fellow  of    the 

Xew  York   iVcademy  of    Medicine— Fellow  of  the 

American  Laryngological  Societ\',  etc.,  etc. 


The  following  cases  of  intra-laryngeal  growths  are  described  sonie- 
wliat  at  length,  not  from  any  special  interest  wliich  they  possess 
individually,  for,  with  a  few  exceptions,    they  are    of  a   character 
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wliicli  any  one  cngcigcd  in  throat  imictice  may  frcqnently  observe, 
but,  taken  collectively,  they  are  valuable  from  a  statistical  stand- 
point, as  they  demonstrate  the  frequency  of  this  interesting  patho- 
logical condition,  and  may,  perhaps,  aid  in  refuting  certain  ob- 
jections that  have  bcea  raised  by  a  recent  writer-"''  against  their  re- 
moval per  vias  naturales. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  laryngoscope  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosis, polypus  of  the  larynx  was  regarded  as  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, Ehrman,f  in  1850,  as  a  result  of  his  researches,  could  find 
but  twenty-six  authenticated  cases,  all  of  Avliich  proved  fatal  except 
three. 

A  few  years  later,  Dr.  Horace  Green,  J  of  New  York,  in  an  able 
monograph,  gives  the  entire  number  of  cases  recorded  as  forty, 
thirty-seven  of  Avhich  resulted  fatally;  seven  or  eight  of  the  cases 
occurred  in  this  country,  four  in  his  own  practice  extending  over  a 
jieriod  of  five  or  six  years.  When  wc  reflect  that  Dr.  Green  had  an 
immense  special  throat  practice,  Ave  can  realize  in  a  measure  the 
large  number  of  cases  of  groAvths  that  must  have  been  overlooked 
for  Avant  of  means  of  obtaining  an  accurate  diagnosis;  to  quote  his 
own  language,  "the  symptoms  indicative  of  the  existence  of  these 
growths  are  not  sufficiently  defined  to  Avarrant  us  in  laying  down 
positive  rules  of  diagnosis."  I  venture  to  assert  that  during  the 
past  five  years,  since  the  introduction  of  the  laryngoscope  into  gen- 
eral practice,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Avould  Ije  a  small  estimate  for 
the  number  of  cases  treated  in  this  city  alone. 

Symptoms. — Alteration  of  voice,  cough  and  dys]iiKBa  Avith  a 
tendency  to  spasm  of  the  glottis,upon  making  the  slightest  exertion. 

Voice. — The  alteration  of  voice  may  range  from  slight  liuskiness 
or  hoarseness  to  partial  or  complete  aphonia;  it  is  distinctive 
through  its  peculiar  vibratory  tone  and  metallic  ring,  and  difi'ers 
strikingly  from  the  soft  Avhisper  of  functional  aphonia  from  paral- 
ysis of  the  abductors,  the  disagreeable'  huskincss  of  syphilitic 
laryngitis,  or  the  unpleasant  squeaking  falsetto  frequently  met  Avith 
in  uni-lateral  paralysis  of  the  abductors.  I  have  in  some  cases  been 
enabled  to  establish  a  diagnosis  from  the  voice  alone,  even  before 
making  a  laryngoscopic  examination. 

*The  Throat  and  its  Diseases— Lennox  Browne,  London,  1878. 
tHistoire  des  Polypes  des  Larynx— C.  H.  Ehrman,  1850. 
tPolypi  of  the  Lnrynx— Horaoe  Urcen,  M.  D.,  New  York,  185C". 
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Cough  is  ])}-  no  means  aa  invarialjlc  sym})tom,  and  when  present 
is  generally  of  a  short",  dry,  hacking  character,  caused  by  a  movable 
or  pedunculated  growth. 

D3\spDa'a  will  be  found  only  in  those  cases  in  which,  from  the  size 
and  position  of  the  growth,  the  normal  calibre  of  the  larynx  is 
greatly  lessened. 

TuEATiiENT. — In  the  treatment  of  the  following  cases,  I  practised 
evulsion  by  means  of  Mackenzie's  forceps,  the  best  adapted  and 
safest  instruments  for  the  purpose  that  have  yet  been  devised.  They 
are  greatly  to  be  preftrrcd  to  the  guillotine  of  Stoerck,  with  which 
it  is  imiiossible  to  remove  a  sessile  growth  from  the  superior  surface 
of  the  cords,  or  the  awkwardly  working  tube  forceps  of  Schrotter 
and  other  Continental  laryngoscopists,  on  account  of  the  facility 
of  introduction,  and  tlic  case  with  which  they  can  be  opened  or 
closed  after  having  entered  the  larynx. 

Mr.  Lennox  Browne,*  in  advocating  non-instrumental  interfer- 
ence by  way  of  the  mouth,  states  that  serious  complications  or 
accidents  are  liable  tofollow  the  introduction  of  the  forceps,  such  as 
ulceration,  paralysis,  perichondritis,  caries,  injury  to  the  arytenoids, 
or  death  from  spasm  of  the  glottis.  My  experience  includes  many 
cases  in  addition  to  those  reported  in  this  paper,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  unjileasant  effects  follow,  further  than  a  slight  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lasting  a  day  or  two,  and  during  which 
the  introduction  of  the  forceps  was,  of  course,  omitted.  With 
reference  to  the  objection  that  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  arise,  I 
would  state  that  I  have  introduced  the  forceps,  and  carried  them  to 
the  sub-glottic  region,  in  cases  in  which  the  entire  box  of  the 
larynx  was  filled  with  growth,  and  no  ill  effects  have  followed,  and 
I  believe  that  with  a  surgeon  who  has  attained  a  fair  amount  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  laryngeal  instruments,  the  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  growths  through  the  mouth,  by  means  of  Mackenzie's 
forceps,  is  as  devoid  of  danger  as  the  passing  of  the  catheter  into 
the  bladder,  a  sound  into  the  uterine  cavity,  or  the  needle  of  an  as- 
pirator into  a  purulent  liver. 

Case  I — SMALL    PAPILLOMA    OX    LEFT    VOCAL   COKD — CUKE. 

Miss  C,  of  New  Jersey,  aged  25,  consulted  me  in  .September, 
1874:,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Ilackley,  for  a  hoarseness 

*Oi).  cit. 
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which,  for  nearly  two  years,  had  prevented  her  taking  the  higher 
notes  in  singing,  and  had  hitely  begun  to  show  itself  in  conversation. 
The  patient  was  of  a  very  pale,  delicate  organization,  and  her 
parents  were  inclined  to  attribute  the  hoarseness  in  her  voice  to 
phthisis  pulmonal  is,  more  particularly,  as  they  had  lost  one  daughter 
from  that  disease. 

An  examination, which  was  made  with  great  diflticulty  owing  to  the 
nervousness  of  the  patient,  irritability  of  the  pharynx,  and  a.  pen- 
dulous epiglottis,  revealed  nothing  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the 
change  of  voice.  The  examination  was  not  prolonged,  but  she  Avas 
requested  to  call  again  in  a  few  days.  Duii  ng  thesecond  examination, 
the  patient  gave  a  short,  quick  congh,  and  at  that  moment,  a  small 
growth  came  into  view,  which  proved  to  be  attached  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  left  vocal  cord  at  about  the  junction  of  the  anterior 
with  the  middle  third. 

During  quiet  breatliing  the  growth  could  not  be  seen,  Init  when- 
ever a  violent  effort  was  made,  for  in- 
stance, during  loud  talking,  siuffino-  or 
coughing,  it  Avas  thrown  upwards  and 
caught  between  the  cords, but  was  so  small, 
soft  and  compressible  that  it  did  not  pre- 
vent approximation,  but  interfered  only 
witli  the  fine  or  more  rapid  vibrations  of 
the  cord,  accounting  for  the  huskiness,  and  explaining  why  there 
was  not  aphonia. 

The  treatment  of  this  case,in  overcoming  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
larynx  and  the  natural  timidity  of  the  patient,  Avas  tedious  and  pro- 
longed, but  finally,  after  I  had  succeeded  in  introducing  the  forceps 
Avithout  provoking  instant  spasm  of  the  glottis,  I  instructed 
her  to  giA'e  a  short,  violent  cough,  Avhile  the  instrument  Avas  in  the 
larynx;  this,  as  I  expected,  threw  the  growth  upwards  and  between 
the  cords,  at  Avhich  moment,  I  succeeded  in  seizing  and  removing 
it.  The  patient  recovered  singing  voice  l3ut  not  a  mezzo-soprano; 
she  sings  in  contralto,  clearly  and  Avithout  effort.  I  must  confess 
that  I  cannot  explain  the  cause  of  this  change  of  key. 

I  have  examined  this  patient  quite  recently,  three  and  a-  half 
years  after  the  operation;  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  the  neo- 
plasm; voice  and  general  condition  excellent. 
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Case   i/^LARGE  FDiROMA  ATTACHED  TO   UXDER  SURFACE  OF  RIGHT 
VOCAL    CORD. — CURE. 

George  E.,  occupation,  butcher,  German,  age,  3G,  large,  muscu- 
lar and  robust,  stated  that  he  first  observed  hoarseness  about  two 
yeai's  ago,  the  consequence  lie  thinks  of  a  severe  cold  ;  he  has  no 
cough  but  complains  of  a  constant  tickling  in  his  throat;  at  times 
he  is  quite  aphonic,  but  generally  his  voice  has  the  peculiar  metallic, 
vibratory  ring  so  distinctive  of  laryngeal  growths. 

An  examination  with  the  laryngoscope  revealed  a  laigo  fibrous 
growth  about  the  size  of,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  bean,  attached 
by  a  pedicle  to  the  under  surface  of  the  right  cord  at  about  its 
junction  with  the  middle  and  anterior  thirds.  During  quiet  breath- 
ing the  tumor  would  drop  below  the  cords,  and  almost  disappear 
from  view  (as  represented  in  the  adjoining  cut), but  during  the  act  of 
plionating  it  was  forced  upwards  and  lay  either 
u})on  the  surface  of  the  cords  or  between 
tliem. 

The  epiglottis  in  this  case  was  very  pendu- 
lous, and  the   larynx  dilhcult   to  illuminate, 
owing  to  which,  and  the  thickness  of  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  the   best  and  most  satisfactory 
view   could  only  be  obtained   l)y  depressing  that  organ   with  the 
spatula  instead  of  causing  it  to  be  protuded  as   in  the  ordinary  ex- 
amination. 

Several  unsuccessful  efforts  were  nuide  to  seize  the  tumor  dur- 
ing quiet  respiration.  I  then  directed  hini  to  make  the  ali  sound 
loudly  and  forcibly,  during  which  I  rapidly  introduced  the  forceps, 
and  caught  and  severed  the  entire  growth  and 
'^  M  pedicle  from  its  attachments — voice  returned  at 
once. 

Tlie   above  cut    re])reseiits    the    growth    and 
pedicle  after  removal,  (exact  size). 

Case   III — SMALL    PAI'ILLO:\[A  ox    RIGHT    VoCAL    CORD — REMOVAL — 

C  URE. 

Professor  S.,  native  of   (rermany,    a?t.   45,    princii)al    of  a  large 

school  for  boys,  consulted  me  for  loss    of  voice,  in  l^'ebruary,  1870. 

He  stated  that  for  several  years  he  had  sufT'ereil  from  a  hoarseness. 
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but  about  four  months  previous  to  cousultiug  mc    he  became  (|uite 
aphonic,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 

A  laryngoscopic  examination  revealed  upon  the  right  cord  and 
just  anterior  to  the  processmus  vocalis  a  polyps  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  overlapping  the  free  edge  of  the  cord,  and  preventing 
approximation,  thus  accounting  for  the  aphonia. 

The  throat  of  Ihis  gentlenum  was  ctipacious,  Avell  develoi)ed,  and 
the  larynx  could  be  entered  without  diffi- 
culty; a  few  days  were  occupied  in  over- 
^  coming  the  irritability  of  the  pharynx 
when  the  force2)s  were  introduced,  the 
growth  seized,  crushes  and  successfully 
removed  at  one  sitting;  voice  returned 
immediately.  An  examination  made  over  two  years  after  the  opera- 
tion could  detect  no  trace  of  the  growth  ;  voice  excellent. 

Case   /T"— SMALL    papilloma    on     left    vocal   cord — REMOVAL — 

CURE. 

Patrick,  a^t.  48,  occupation  porter,  consulted  me  December  lOtii, 
1877,  at  the  Metropolitan  Throat  Hospital,  for  chronic  hoartcness, 
which  had  existed  for  over  a  year;  at  times  he  was  quite  aphonic. 
An  examination  disclosed  a  small  papilloma  on  the  free  edge  of 
the  left^cord,  in  its  anterior  portion,  preventing  perfect  approx- 
imation, no  preliminary  training  was 
adopted  in  this  case.  The  groAvth  was 
seized  and  removed  upon  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  forceps;  voice  was  restored 
at  once  and  he  informs  me  that  he  sings 
Avithout  difficulty  in  his  Sunday  School. 
An  examination  a  few  weeks  ago  and  five 
months  after  the  operation,  coidd  discover  no  trace  of  the  growth. 

Case   F— LARGE  papilloma    on  r.OTII  cords — REMOVAL — IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

Jennie  M.,  a3t.  19,  occupation  singer,  consulted  me  at  the  Metro- 
politan Throat  Hospital,  April  3d,  1878.  She  stated  that  two  years 
ago,  hoarseness  came  on  slowly,  and  she  was  compelled  to  discon- 
tinue singing;  attributes  the  hoarseness  to  a  severe  cold. 

An  exam'ination  revealed  a  large  pa])illoma  on  the  left  vcnticnlar 
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baud,  almost  completely  obscuring  the  left  vocal  cord;  upon  the 
right  vocal  cord  was  auother  covering  the  anterior  third,  and  a  still 
smaller  one  springing  from  the  under  surface  of  the  same  cord. 
Several  days  were  consumed  in  overcoming  the  irritability  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  general  nervousness  of  the 
patient,  and  owing  to  the  latter,  threo 
I  sittings  were  required  for  the  removal  of 
the  mass.  A  small  portion  of  that  at^ 
tached  to  the  under  surface  still  remained, 
but  as  the  improvement  in  her  voice  and 
breathing  were  so  marked,  she  declined  further  operative  interfer- 
ence for  the  present. 
Case  F/— SMALL  cystic  groWtH  on  EPIGLOTTIS-^REMOVAL— OUltEs 

J.  R,,  a?t.  38,  occupation  tailor,  consulted  me  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Throat  Hospital,  March,  1874,  fol' 
sore  throat.  In  addition  to  a  follicular 
pharyngitis,  I  discovered  a  small  cystic 
growth  at  the  junction  of  the  epiglottis 
with  ary-epiglottic  fold,  right  side.  It 
was  crushed  without  difficulty  with  Mac^ 
kenzie's  forceps — -no  return  after  several 
months. 

C'rtS'C  F//— SYMMETRICAL  OUTGROWTHS  ON  THE  VOCAL  CORDS — ^CURK 

Miss  B.,  agt.  12,  brought  to  me  by  her  parents  in  March,  1875. 

for  hoarseness,  for  which  she  had  been  compelled  to  discontinue  her 

singing  lessons. 

Upon  the  anterior  third  of  each  cord,  I  discovered  a  nodule  about 

the  size  of  a  very  small  pin-head,  apparently  of  a  fibrous  character, 

and  seemingly  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  cord  tissues;  ap- 
proximation Avas  scarcely  interfered  with, 
but  the  fine  vibrations  were.  I  did  not 
deem  instrumental  interference  prudent  in 
this  case,  but  explained  to  the  patient  that 
a  cure  might  be  effected  by  topical  appli- 
cations, but  that  the  treatment  would  be 
tedious. 
For  about  two  years,  applications   of  zinci.  chlorid.    gi"s.  xv.,  to 

water     ~  i.    were   made  at  intervals   varying   from   five    days    to 
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several  weeks,  occasionally  the  solid  nitmto  of  silver  was  applied, 
but  I  found  the  zinc  decidedly  more  efficacious.  The  nodule  lias 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  loft  cord,  and  but  a  mere  trace  re- 
mains on  the  right  cord.  The  voice  is  clear,  and  she  sings  without 
difficulty. 

Case  IX — ECC'HOiiDIlOSIS    of    left   8IDE   of  thyroid — XO    RELIEF. 

J.  H.,  aged  30,  Irish,  consulted  me  at  the  Metropolitan  Throat 
Hospital,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Moore,  of  Troy.  About  a  year 
previous  tracheotomy  had  been  performed  for  laryngeal  dyspnoea 
which  had  suddenly  become  alarming,  since  then  has  worn  the 
canula;  has  had  syphilis. 

An  examination  revealed  a  larg-o  rounded  mass  on  the  left 
side  of  the  larynx,  just  anterior  to  the  left  arytenoid,  and 
filling  almost  its  entire  cavity.  I  performed  thyrotomy,  and  found 
that  the  tumor  grew  from  the  thyroid,  very  hard  and  firm,  and 
without  doubt  of  the  very  rare  vaiiety  known  as  ecchondrosis.  I 
could  make  no  impression  upon  it,  either  with  gouge  or  knife,  and 
attempts  at  removal  brongiit  on  violent  paroxysms  of  spasmodic 
coughing,  although  the  patient  was  fully  under  the  influence  of 
ether. 

I  saw  and  examined  him  about  fourteen  months  after  the  opera- 
tion  apparently;  no  change  had  taken  place. 

Case  A'— PAPILLOMATOUS  GROWTH — POSTERIOR  WALL  OF  LARYNX^ 
OPERATION    DEFERRED. 

Mrs.  B.,  set.  37,  German,consulted  mo  at  the  Metropolitan  Throat 
Hospital   for  complete   aphonia,    Avhich    hod  existed   for  several 
months;  slight  dyspncea  was  also  present. 
An  examination  discovered  a  largo  papilloma  growing  from  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,and  filling  the 
inter-arytouoid  space,  and,  preventing  ap- 
proximation of  the  cords. 

This  woman  was  very  nervous  and 
timid,  and  as  she  was  six  months  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy  I  deemed  it  prudent 
lo  defer  operative  measures. 
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Case   A7^— PAPILLOMA    OF    LEFT   VOCAL   CORD. — IMPROVEMENT. 

T.  S.,  ii  German,  aged  42,  consulted  me  February,  1878,  at  the 
Metroi^olitan  Throat  Hospital,  for  hoarseness  and  tickling  in  his 
throat  which  he  first  noticed  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  His  voice  had 
the  peculiar  metallic  ring  so  frequently  ob- 
served in  laryngeal  growths. 

A  laryngoscopic  examination  revealed 
^a  papillomatous  growth  upon  the  poste- 
rior third  of  the  left  vocal  cord  projecting 
but   slightly  over  the  free  edge. 

The  greater  portion  was  removed  with- 
out difficulty   in  three  sittings,  when  he 
discontinued  his  attendance  at  my  clinic. 

Case   JT//— MALIGIfANT   GROWTH     OF     RIGHT     SIDE     OF   LARYNX — 
THYROTOMY    PERFORMED     FOUR   TIMES — RECURRENCE. 

Mr.  C,  aged  47,  occupation  farmer,  consulted  me  in  October, 
1875.  He  stated  that  about  two  years  previous  he  first  noticed  the 
hoarseness  Avhich  increased  until  at  the  time  of  consulting  me  he 
was  quite  aphonic. 

An  examination  revealed  on  the  right  cord,  covering  the  middle 
and  extending  well  into  the  anterior  third,  a  sessile  growth 
Avhich  projected  over  the  free  edge  and  prevented  approxima- 
tion. At  this  time,  I  had  no  doubt  from 
its  general  appearance  that  the  growth 
was  of  a  papillomatous  character. 

I  removed  the  greater  portion  with  the 
forceps,  after  which  I  resorted  from  time 
to  time, to  local  astringent  and  caustic  ap- 
plications to  destroy  the  little  that  re- 
mained. 

In  November,  1876,  but  a  small  jwrtion  remained,  he  then  in- 
formed me  that  he  probably  would  not  be  able  to  visit  my  office  for 
about  one  month.  He  did  not  return,  however,  until  the  follow- 
ing April,  at  Avhich  time   a  great  change  had   taken  place.     The 
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growth  had  extended  backwards  and  upwards,  filling  almost  the  en- 
tire right  side  of  the  larynx.  I  made  no  attempt  at  removal  on 
on  that  day  as  he  preferred  waiting.  He 
left  intending  to  return  Avithin  a  week,  I 
cautioned  him  to  lose  no  time  in  doing  so,  if 
his  breathing  became  at  all  impaired. 

He  returned   in   about  a  month  for  treat- 
ment, at  which  time  there  was  great  dysjina'a, 
the  growth   had  extended  downwards  below 
the  right  cord,  producing   considerable   less- 
ening of  the  laryngeal  calibre. 

After  a  consultation  with  several  medical  friends,  I  determined  to 
temporize  and  attempt  again  the  removal  by  the  mouth;  a  large 
amount  was  taken  out  in  this  way,  sufficient  to  fill  a  small  ho- 
mtppathic  vial,  but  it  was  rc-produced  so  rapidly  that  it  seemed 
almost  to  increase  under  my  eyes. 

At  this  time  the  stenosis  Avas  so  great,  that  he  breathed  with 
difficulty,  especially  upon  making  the  slightest  exertion,  such  even 
as  walking  across  my  office. 

Deeming  it  unsafe  to  defer  tracheotomy  any  longer,on  the  10th  of 
June,  1877, this  operation  was  performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Throat 
Hospital,  immediately  after  which  a  thyrotomy.  The  growth  ex- 
tended downwards  to  the  circoid  cartilage,  it  was  thoroughly  re- 
moved, the  cord  destroyed,  and  the  galvano-cautery  freely  ajipliod  to 
all  the  surface  which  had  been  covered  by  it.  Two  months  later, 
in  August,  the  operation  of  thyrotomy  was  repeated,  again  in  Octo- 
ber, and  March  of  this  year,  omitting  in  the  last  two  the  galvano- 
cautery,  and  substituting  a  solution  of  zinci.  chlorid.  grs.  xxx.  to 

The  portions  of  the  growth  removed  by  evulsion  and  also  by  thy- 
rotomy were  submitted  to  several  eminent  microscopists  of  this  city 
for  examination. 

The  first  pronounced  it  to  be  '' simply  an  hypertrophy  caused  by 
lymphoid  infiltration — there  are  no  distinct  characteristics  of  a  new 
growth"— but  subsequently,  upon  learning  the  clinical  features  of 
the  case,  stated  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  small  round  cell 
sarcoma. 

The  second  stated  that  it  belonged  to  the  class  "  usually  called 
papilloma"  *  *  *  <^  s„c]-i   tumors  arc  of  tolerably 
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frequent  occurrence  in  the  different  mucous  membranes,  and  their 
prognosis  is  usually  very  good." 

The  third  to  whom  it  Avas  submitted  regarded  it  as  a  '"  mixed 
growth"  of  the  variety  known  as  '^epithelioma-papilloma." 

The  severe  and  constant  pain  which  the  patient  has  suffered  from 
for  some  months  past,  together  with  the  infiltration  of  the  sur- 
rounding soft  parts,  the  caries  of  the  cartilages  of  the  right  side, 
the  rapidity  of  recurrence  after  thorough  removal  and  the  excessive 
vascularity  of  the  neoplasm,  leave  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  of 
its  malignant  character,  whether  sarcoma  or  epithelioma-papilloma 
I  am  not  prepared  to  determine,  but  simple  or  ordinary  papilloma 
it  cannot  be. 

The  non-engorgement  of  the  cervical  lymphatics,  the  excellent 
condition  of  his  general  health,  the  non-extension  of  the  disease  to 
the  pharynx,  left  side  of  the  larynx  or  the  trachea,induceme  to  re- 
gard its  malignancy  as  of  a  mild  type. 

Removal  of  the  larynx  has  been  considered  and  proposed  to  the 
patient,  but  he  declined  an  operation  which  in  his  case,  at  least, 
could  not  promise  a  prolongation  of  his  days. 

I  shall  perform  thyrotomy,  at  least,  once  more  in  this  case,  and 
still  again,  should  the  circumstances  justify  it,  as  they  hitherto  have 
done. 

Case   X///— LARGE    PAPILLOMATOUS    GROAVTII,   LEFT  SIDE    LARYNX. 

L.  E.,  {fit.  59,  American,  occupation  farmer,  consulted  me  at  the 
Metropolitan  Throat  Hospital,  Nov.  12th,  1874.  He  stated  that 
hoarseness  came  about  twenty-two  months  previous,  but  about  eight 
months  ago  lost  his  voice  entirely. 

An    examination  revealed  a  large  mass  on  the  loft  side  of  the 
larynx,  starting    from  base   of  epiglottis, 
partly  covering   ary-epiglottic    fold,  and 
'^"'^j^ '^^  _  _,  reaching  to  the  left  cord,  which  was  not 
^-■"^pf^^  <t)  visible.     The  growth   Avas  evidently  of  a 
^f'S      papillomatous      character ;      there      was 
,         dyspna3a  from   the  stenosis.     He  left  the 
hospital  promising  to  return  for  operation 

but  failed  to  do  so. 

Ca8G   ATF— CANCER   OF    THE   LARYNX — TRACHEOTOMY — DEATH. 

J.  L.,  aged  56,  German,  consulted  me  at  the  Metropolitan  Throat 
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lIos2iital,  May,  1874,  for  less  of  voice  and  pain  in  his  throat  which 
had  begun,  as  nearly  as  he  could  remember,  about  eighteen  months 
previous. 

The  patient  was  quite  aphonic  and  suifering  greatly  from  dysi)na3a. 
No  enlargement  or  engorgement  of  the  cervical  lymphatics. 

A  laryngoscopic  examination  revealed  an  irregular  nodulated 
mass  covering  the  entire  left  side  of  the  larynx,  from  the  base  of 
the  epiglottis  to  the  sub-glottic  region,  and  producing  decided 
stenosis.  There  was  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  nor  was  there  a 
syphilitic  history;  however,  he  was  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  specific  treatment  was  fairly  tried,  without  beneficial  result. 

The  dyspna?a  increasing,  tracheotomy  was  performed  to  escape 
the  fatal  consequences  of  sudden  spasm  of  the  glottis.  I  had  also 
decided  upon  removal  of  the  larynx  at  a  later  period,  the  patient 
liaving  given  his  consent,  but  after  the  tracheotomy,  he  failed  in 
strength,  and  died  on  the  sixtieth  day. 

A  post  mortem  showed  that  the  disease  extended  below  the  cricoid, 
involving  that  as  Avell  as  the  other  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

The  following  cases  were  reported  by  me  in  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Journal,  for  March,  1874.  I  have  seen  both  patients  quite  re- 
cently, nearly  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  operations,  voices 
are  excellent,  and  no  recurrence  or  trace  of  the  growths. 

Case  XV. — G.  S.,  aged  31,  native  of  Ireland, occupation,  laborer, 
sent  me  for  treatment  by  Dr.  J.  11.  Pooley,  of  Yonkers,  September 
18th,  1874. 

He  stated  that  hoarseness  had  begun  about  four  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  it  had  increased,  and,  at  the  time  of  re- 
porting to  me,  he  was  quite  aphonic.  On  laryngoscopic  examina- 
tion, two  papillomatous  growths  were  seen,  the  larger  covering  the' 
right  vocal  cord  for  nearly  two-thirds  its  length,  a  portion  of  which 
Avas  attached  by  pedicle  to  theright  venticular  band;  a  small  growth 
occupied  the  middle  third  of  left  vocal  cord. 
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Tlic  operation  was  performed  after  three  days  preliminary  train- 
ing, and  completed  at  one  sitting.  A  small 
portion  of  the  pedicle  by  Avhich  the  tumor 
was  attached  to  the  right  ventricular  hand, 
and  also  part  of  the  growth  on  the  left  vo- 
cal cord,  were  left  for  a  subsequent  opera- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  hemorrhage 
which  ensued. 

The  case  was  presented  to  the  New  York 
Laryngological   Society  three   and   a    half 
months  after  the   operation,  voice  perfect, 
and  no  return  of  growths. 

Case  XVI. — H.  J.,  aged  38,  native  of  Germany,  occupation, 
merchant,  has  suffered  from  hoarseness  for  two  years,  at  times 
scarcely  able  to  speak  aljovc  a  whisper. 

A  laryngoscopic  examination  showed  a  papillomatous  growth  on 
tlic  right  vocal  cord,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  and  extending 
from  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  to  the  free  edge  of  the  cord  over 
which  it  projected,  preventing  approxi- 
mation. 

This  patient's  larynx  was  very  narrow> 
and  extremely  sensitive  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  instruments.  The  entire  growth 
was  removed  after  several  trials,  except- 
ing a  portion  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  which  disappeared  without  further  operative  interference. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  New  York  Mcdical.JournallYQ'govt(n\ 
a  case  very  similar  to  Case  VII. 

She  was  under  treatment  for  six  montlis,  there  was  marked  im- 
provement in  the  voice  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  but  scarcely 
"'  any  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  nodules. 

Another  case  of  precisely  the  same  char- 
acter has  quite  recently  consulted  me  for 
treatment. 

Since  writing  tlie  above  I  have  per- 
formed the  fifth  thyrotomy  upon  Mr.  C, 
Case  XII.  The  operation  was  performed 
at  the  jVlctro2)olitan  Throat  Hospital,  July  9th,  1878 — no  anesthetic 
was  given — tlic  parts  were  very  vascular   and   the  hemorrhage  i)ro- 
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fuse.  A  larger  amount  of  growth  was  removed  than  in  any  of  the 
prcvions  operations.  A  solution  of  zinci.  chloric!,  grs.  xxx.  to  the 
ounce  was  freely  applied  to  the  surface  after  its  removal. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  July  18th,  the  patient  is  very  comfort- 
able and  no  recurrence  has  as  yet  taken  place. 

The  following  case  having  recently  come  under  my  treatment,  I 
include  it  in  my  report  : 

Case  ATA'^—HOARSENESS  of  TIIIRTY-OXE  years  duration — LARGE 
PAPILLOMA  REMOVED  FR0:N[  ANTERIOR  COMMISSURE  AND  RIGHT 
CORD — CURE. 

W.  N.,  aged  51  years,  a  native  of  Scotland,  occupation,  printer, 
consulted  me  at  the  Metropolitan  Throat  Hospital,  July  9th,  1878. 
He  stated  that  thirty-one  years  ago  while  a  soldier  in  the  British 
army,  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  from  exjiosure  on  the  march, 
since  which  time  he  has  suffered  from  hoarseness;  and  at  times,  com^ 
plete  aphonia. 

In  1850,  he  consulted  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinhoro',  who 
suspected  the  presence  of  a  polypus  in  the  larynx,and  made  an  appli- 
cation of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  by  means  of  a  sponge 
probang. 

Another  eminent  Scotch  Professor  suggested  a  course  of  mercury 
for  the  relief  of  the  hoarseness,  probably 
regarding  it  as  of  specific  origin;  this 
treatment  the  patient  declined. 

For  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  he  has 
had  no  treatment  except  cough  mixtures. 
An  examination  with  the  laryngoscope 
revealed  a  very  large  papilloma,  filling  the 
space  at  the  anterior  commissure  above 
and  below  the  insertions  of  the  cords,  and 
covering  completely  the  anterior  third  of 
:the  right  cord. 

Without  preliminary  training  the  for- 
^ceps  were  introduced,  and  about  one  half 
of  the  groAvtli  removed,  the  remainder  at  two  subsequent  sittings. 
Voice  excellent. 
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DU.   EDWARD  WAKREN,  (BEY). 


Wo  liiive  the  ])loasuro  of  prescntiog  to  our  reiulers  ;i,  sketch  i)(  tlie 
eminent  *' Paris  Correspondent,"  whose  letters  have  constituted 
such  an  agreeable  feature  of  the  Journal  from  its  first  issue. 

Dr.  Edward  Warren  (Bey)  was  born  in  Tyrrell  Gminty,  IS'orth 
Carolina,  on  tbe  22d  of  January,  1828,  of  parent;^  who  emigrated 
from  Virginia,  and  who  belonged  to  two  of  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  families  of  that  State.  His  father,  Dr.  Win.  C. 
Warren,  was  also  a  physician  of  eminenoo,  a  nhiu  uf  unusual  in- 
telligence and  juirity  of  character. 

When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  only  four  years  of  age,  bis 
father  rcuioved  with  bis  family  to  Edonton,  Xortb  Carolina,  where 
tbe  son  was  educated  up  to  bis  sixteenth  year,  when  be  Avas  sent  to 
the  Fairfax  Institute,  near  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  two  years  af- 
terwards to  tbe  University  of  Virginia.  In  the  latter  institution  be 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  having  secured  honors  and  diplomas 
in  many  of  its  Academic  Schools,  and  graduating  after  a  single 
course  in  its  Medical  Department.  In  1850  be  delivered  tbe  vale- 
dictory oration  before  tbe  Jeiferson  Society,  ami  the  honor  of  the 
College  was  adjudged  to  him. 

In  1851  he  graduated  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  C'ollege  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  whilst  pursuing  his  studies  in  that  city,  conceived  tbe 
idea  of  injecting  a  solution  of  morphia  under  tbe  skin  for  the  re- 
lief of  })ain,  using  for  tbe  pur])ose  a  lancet-puncture,  and  Anel'.-^ 
syringe.  In  this  mode  of  medication,  be  was,  therefore,  t'o/ir  //cdr.'^ 
ill  adat-iice  of  tbe  inventor  of  the  hypodermic  syringe. 

This  device  was  made  tbe  subject  of  a  thesis  prepared  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Faculty  upon  applying  for  bis  degree,  hut  one  of 
the  Professors  to  whom  ho  bad  confided  tbe  idea,  so  forcil)ly  ex- 
pressed tbe  opinion  that  it  was  both  chimerical  and  dangerous,  that 
the  thesis  was  withheld  and  another  substituted  in  its  place. 

Dr.  Warren  had,  however,  while  yet  a  student  put  his  idea  into 
practical  oi)eration  in  many  cases. 

During  tbe  years  of  1854  and  1855  he  studied  medicine  in  Paris, 
where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  some  of  tbe   leading 
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mediciil  men  of  Fniiico,  unci  oecnpiod  hiiiiself  by  corresponding 
with  77/Yi  Ati/crira.n  Journal  of  Medirv]  Sciences,  :aid  otlicr  load- 
ing American  Medical  Journals. 

Returning  to  America  in  tlie  summer  of  1855,  he  settled  as  a 
practitioner  of  medicine,  inEdenton,  N.  C,  where  he  soon  acquired 
an  extended  reputation,  both  as  a  i)liysician  and  as  a  surgeon.  In 
1850,  he  delivered  the  annual  address  before  the  State  Medical  >So- 
ciety,  Avhich  was  most  favorably  received,  and  also  obtained  the 
''Fiske  Fund  Prize"  for  an  essay  on  the  "  Effects  of  Pregnancy  on 
the  Development  of  Tuborcnlosis,"  which  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  book  form  and  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  a  leading 
work  on  the  subject  of  wdiicli  it  treats. 

In  1857  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Medical  Journal  of  North 
Carolina  ;  made  a  member  of  the  Gynecological  Society  of  Boston; 
and  chosen  a  delegate  from  the  American  Medical  Society  of  Paris 
to  the  American  Medical  Association. 

On  the  IGth  of  November  of  the  same  year  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cotton  Johnston,  of  Edenton — a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  honorable  families  of  the  State. 

In  1860  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics in  the  University  of  Maryland  ;  first  Vice-President  of  the 
Convention  to  revise  the  Pharmacopaia  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Literature  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  He  at  once  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  as  a  graceful,  fluent  and  able  lecturer. 

In  18G1  he  joined  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  South,  and  Avas 
successively  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Navy  of  North  Carolina ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  to  examine  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
Medical  Staff'  of  the  Confederate  Army  ;  Medical  Director  of  the 
Department  of  the  Cape  Fear  ;  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  Northern  Virginia  (Gen.  Lee's  army)  ;  and  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Two  of  these  positions  were  conferred  upon  him  on  the  field  of 
battle  as  rewards  for  personal  courage  and  i^rofessional  work.  At 
the  battle  of  Newborn,  although  at  that  time  on  Medical  Board 
duty  at  Goldsborough,  Dr.  Warren  volunteered  his  services  and  re- 
mained .under  fire  with  the  wounded,  after  the  other  otficers  of  the 
medical  staff   had  betaken  themselves    to   a   place  of   safety.      For 
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this  ho  was  made  Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  the  Cape 
Fear. 

Upon  the  Initlle  tiehl  of  Mechanicsvillc,  in  1SG2,  while  again  act- 
ing as  volunteer  surgeon,  he  was  verbally  appointed  by  (len.  Lee, 
Acting  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  IS^orthern  Virginia  ;  but 
knowing  that  Surgeon  Guild,  who  ranked  him,  was  but  a  few  rods 
distant,  Dr.  Warren  called  the  Tlenerars  attention  to  the  fact,  and 
Surgeon  Guild  Avas  made  Medical  Director,  and  upon  his  imme- 
diate suggestion  Dr.  Warren  was  retained  as  Medical  Inspector. 

By  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  his  rank  as 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  State  was  raised  from  that  of  "Coloner" 
to  that  of  "  Brigadier-General  ;"'  for  "eflicient  services  rendered  to 
the  sick  and  wounded."  He  was  also  chosen  by  the  Legislature, 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  LTniversity  of  Xorth  Carolina. 

During  the  war  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Surgery  for  Field  and 
Hospital,""  which  passed  through  two  editions.  Among  many  other 
valuable  suggestions  which  this  book  contained,  was  that  for  the 
treatment  of  "  retracting  Haps  and  conical  stump"'  by  means  of 
extension  with  "adliesive  straps,  with  cord  and  weight" — a  ])roce- 
dure  which  is  now  very  widely  ado])ted,  and  the  origination  of 
which,  after  much  discussion  in  the  Journals,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  has  been  finally  conceded  to  Di'.  Warren. 

This  method  was  put  into  practical  ojieration  in  the  hospital  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  as  early  as  August,  1861,  where  as  Dr. 
Hodgen,  of  St.  Louis,  who  alone  seriously  disputed  the  priority, 
finally  and  very  courteously  acknowledged  Dr.  Warren's  claim,_ 
stating  that  his  own  first  use  of  the  method  was  in  180;). 

Subsequently,  in  a  controversy  conducted  in  the  London  Laved, 
the  claims  were  again  settled  in  Di'.  Warren"s  favor,  l)y  the  ])ul)li- 
cation  of  an  extract  upon- the  subject  taken  from  his  l)ook  which 
had  been  published  during  the  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1805,  Dr.  Wsirren  returned  to  Baltimore, 
ruined  in  fortune  by  the  results  of  the  war,  and  expecting  to  resume 
his  Professorship  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  A  refusal  to  re- 
turn the  chair  to  Dr.  Warren  furnished  sufficient  ground  for  legal 
proceeding  bv  iDiDida inns  or  (juo  in/ri'dii/o.  but  in  view  of  the 
ruined  fortunes  of  tlie  contestant  and  of  the  linancial  and  social 
infiuence  of  the  Faculty,  the  suit  promised  to  I)e  a  ]>rotracted  one. 
.au.d  as  the  j)ractical  benetit  to  l)e gained  in  the  event  of  success  were 
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30  sm;ill,  it  wtis  concluded  not.  to  resort  to  the  Courts  but  to  leave 
the  issue  to  public  opinion,  which  it  was  thought  fully  sustained 
Dr.  Warren. 

Then  came  one  of  the  most  brilliant  efforts  in  the  life  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch.  Under  his  direction  the  Washington  Univer- 
sity Medical  School  was  revived,  rising  like  a  phoi-nix,  piitting  itself 
at  once  on  a  plane  witli  the  old  University  Avhich  in  eJfort  to 
maintain  its  lead,  made  fundamental  changes  in  its  management 
and  in  the  pcrsonel  of  its  Faculty. 

Dr.  AVarren  filled  tlie  cliair  of  Surgery  in  the  AVashmgton  Col- 
lege with  great  brilliancy,  and  became  the  idol  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  students  wlio  resorted  annually  to  the  school. 

When  a  law  was  passed  cre;iting  a  Board  for  the  examination  and 
registration  of  the  physicians  of  the  State,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  it.  He  was  also  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society  of  Maryland.  In  1808  he  established  The  Mt'dical 
BvUvtiii — a  journal  which  obtained  an  extensive  circulation. 

In  1872  he  appeared  as  i)rincipal  medical  expert  for  the  defence 
in  the  celebrated  Wharton  trial.  The  circumstances  of  this  trial 
weie  full  of  absorbing  interest,  it  being  characterized  by  great  di- 
vergence of  profession>il  oinnion,  not  only  among  the  physicians 
and  chemists  engaged  in  it,  but  among  scientific  men,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

General  Ketcham  was  an  eccentric  old  liachelor  who  died  jn  the 
house  of  his  friend,  Mrs.  Wharton,  a  lady  of  wealth  and  high  social 
position.  He  was  attended  during  his  short  illness  liy  a  physician 
of  ability  and  prominence,  whose  line  of  treatment  was  somewhat 
varied,  but  who,  although  he  did  not  arrive  at  a  positive  diagno- 
sis, tor  some  cause  requested  that  an  autopsy  should  be  permitted. 
No  examination  was  then  made  of  the  rachidean  and  cranial  cavi- 
ties, Init  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  Avere  submitted  to  an  anti- 
(piated  chemist,  who,  after  a  very  slovenly  analysis,  ])ronounced  the 
presence  of  antimony.  Upon  this  an  indictment  was  found  against 
Mrs.  Wharton.  Immediately,  Dr.  AVarren  was  requested  by  the 
lawyers  of  the  defence,  to  examine  the  medical  testimony  ta.ken  by 
the  grand  jury,  and  he  promptly  dechired  that  the  symptoms  de- 
scribed by  the  attending  physicians  and  nurses  were  typical  of  a 
certain  form  of  cerebro-s])iual  meningitis.  Resting  upon  this  and 
upon  Ihc  evidence  of  the  insufiiciencv  of  the  chemical  analvsis  the 
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defence  went  to  trial  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  success,  and  the 
result  was  a  disagreement,  Avith  a  majority  of  the  jurj^,  it  was 
understood,  in  favor  of  acquittal.  At  least  so  assured  was  the  State 
that  the  testimony  did  not  warrant  a  conviction  that  a  nolle  ijvos- 
equi  was  shortly  entered. 

Dr.  AVarreu  acquitted  himself  with  great  distinction  on  the  wit- 
ness stand,  receiving  congratulations  and  moral  support  from  a  host 
of  medical  men  ;  and  although  he  had  opposed  to  him,  as  witnesses 
for  the  State,  a  numl^er  of  gentlemen  Avitli  whom  his  relations  were 
not  cordial,  on  account  of  the  old  controversy,  it  was  conceded  on 
all  sides  that  he  came  off  with  the  advantage,  his  testimony,  which 
was  brilliant  in  the  opportunity  for  reports  afforded  by  the  cross- 
examination,  losing  none  of  its  force  from  the  assaults  of  the  ex- 
perts for  the  prosecution.  This  is  fully  bourne  out  by  letters  and 
telegrams  spontaneously  sent  to  Dr.  Warren,  after  the  trial,  by  Dr. 
ordyce  Barker,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  London,  and 
many  other  prominent  medical  men.  and  even  liy  the  Hon.  A.  K. 
Syester,  Attorney-General  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  who  person- 
ally conducted  the  prosecution  of  the  case.  Support,  so  unsolicited, 
and  from  such  unbiased  sources,  speak  volumes  for  the  acumen  and 
ability  of  Dr.  Warren,  but  the  limits  of  this  sketch  prevent  the 
publication  of  the  very  interesting  communications  mentioned. 
Those  from  the  medical  men  are  all  uniform  in  declaring  that  Gen. 
Ketcham's  symptoms  could  not  have  been  caused  by  tartar  emetic, 
but  resembled  those  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  ;  and  the  letters 
received  from  chemists  declare  that  the  chemical  evidence  for  the 
State  utterly  "  broke  down." 

One  incident  in  this  case  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  and 
brought  many  compliments  from  the  daily  press;  it  was  a  rencounter 
between  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Syester,  and  the  witness,  is 
given  here  extracted  from  the  phonographical  reports  in  the  New 
York  newspapers  : 

Attorney-General.—''  Where  will  tliis  lead  to  Dr.  Warren  ?" 

Doctor  Warren. — '•  It  is  impossible  to  tell  as  hypothesis  itself  is 
absurd." 

Attar ney- General.  —  "But  yoa  luefliral  men  ought  to  know  all 
about  these  inediral  matters." 

Doctor  Warren,. —  "We  know,  at  least,  as  much  about  these  nir't- 
ical  matters  as  ijon  hiwyers. 
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Attoriu'ii-frcm'.raJ. — Springing  from  his  seat  and  with  great  em- 
phasis— but  you  doctors  have  tl)e  advantage  of  us.  You  ''hvni 
'ijour  mistdhes  viider  flie  earths 

Doctor  Warren. — "  Yes,  for  //o?/  Liwyers  lianrj  your  iiii.yfakes  in 
the  air/' 

■  (This  reply  "■l)r(mght  down  thcliouse"  to  such  an  ex'eiu  thaf.  the 
judges  had  1o  adjourn  C'-ourt  for  a  quarter  of  an  liour  so  as  to  give 
tlie  officers  an  opportunity^  to  restore  order.) 

The  deti'action  which  pursued  Dr.  Warren  did  not  end  witli  tliis 
trial,  but  survived  and  followed  him  to  Egypt  and  Paris  where  it 
has  been  industriously  circulated  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Bal- 
timore from  having  been  '"'mixed  up  in  a  poisoning  case/'  It  was 
oven  said  that  he  privately  communicated  with,  and  prejudiced  the 
minds  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  London, 
Avho  had  exjiressed  themselves  so  emphatically  against  the  tlieory  of 
death  from  tartar  emetic.  The  following"  important  letters  from 
these  gentlemen  are  given  to  disj)rove  this.  They  are  extracts  from 
a  Baltimore  newspaper: 

Du.  Taylor's  letter.       ' 
15,  St.  James'  Terrace:,  Eec^eis-t  Park,  June  27.  1871. 
Dr.    ]Va.rrc7i,  Bey,  Cairn: 

Deal'  Sir — Your  letter  (hitcd  Cairo,  June  13th,  has  been  for- 
warded to  me  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  answer  to  your  interrogatories, 
I  beg  leave  to  say  : 

1.  That  I  recceivid  a  copy  of  the  Baltimore  (iazelfc's  report  of 
the  Wharton-Ketcham  trial,  [t  was  addressed,  not  to  me  person- 
ally, but  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Guy's  liosjutal.  As  I  had 
resignetl  the  office,  the  report  fell  into  the  hands  of  my  successor. 
Dr.  Stevenson,  and  he  had  it  in  his  possession  for  some  weeks 
when  he  handed  it  to  me,  as  being  originally  intended  for  me. 

2.  You  did  ))nl  furnish  me  with  any  other  statement,  report  or 
document  relating  to  that  trial  or  any  other  suljject. 

3.  Y'"ou  did  lint  by  any  word,  hint  or  act,  comment  on  the  evi- 
dence given  at  that  trial,  or  m  any  wny  attempt  to  iiiiiuence  or  bias 
my  judgment  in  regard  to  it. 

4.  'J'he  ])remises  for  my  decision  regarding  the  case  of  Ceneral 
Ketcham  were  derived  chiehy  from  the  rep(u1-  of  the  Baltimore 
(idzctte  (sent  by  you,  as  I  now  find). 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  /  do  not  consider  ihut  flu-  siimptojus  have  any 
resemhlancs  tothosa  wliicJt  are  ohserved  in  poisoning  toitli  antimony, 
and  a  further  examiiuition  of  the  case  has  .satisiied  mo  that  this  is 
the  only  conelusion  to  whicli  the  vmlictd  facts  lead.  In  the  Guy's 
Hospital  report  for  1857,  I  collected  and  reported  thirty-seven  cases 
of  poisoning  with  antimony.  Upon  the  facts  here  collected,  and 
others  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since,  I  I^elieve  that  the 
death  of  Gen.  Ketcham  was  not  caused  by  antivionial  poisoninej. 

The  chemical  evidence  did  not  conclusively  show  the  presence  of 
antimony  in  the  articles  submitted  to  analysis  for  evidence  at  the 
trial.  There  was  a  fatal  omission  in  those  who  attended  on  the 
deceased  in  his  last  illness.  The  nrine  was  not  examined  for  anti- 
mony while  the  patient  was  living.  The  only  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  omission  is  that  those  who  were  in  attendance  on 
the  General  did  not  suspect  that  his  was  a  case  of  antimonial  pois- 
oning while  he  was  living  and  undergoing  medical  treatment,  or 
they  willfully  neglected  to  adopt  the  best  mode  of  verifying  their 
suspicions  and  counteracting  the  effects  of  poison. 

As,  before  this  (5ccasion,  I  have  never  received  any  letter  from  you 
or  corresponded  with  you  in  any  way,  I  must  express  my  surprise 
that  it  should  Iuia'c  been  imputed  to  you  that  you  have  in  any  way 
attempted  to  influence  my  jndgment.  I  did  not  even  know  that 
you  had  sent  me  the  report  of  the  Baltimore  Gazette  until  Dr. 
Stevenson  informed  me,  long  after  its  arrival  in  England.  You 
have  my  authority  for  stating  as  publicly  as  you  })lease  that  such  an 
imputation  is  utterly  untrue,  and,  if  made  by  a  jn-ofessional  man, 
most  unjustifiable.  My  opinion  of  the  Ketcham  case  was  formed 
apart  from  all  local  influences  and  prejudices.  Having  now  had  an 
experience  of  J'nrti/-//tree  years  in  the  sul)jects  of  poisoning,  andan 
op})ortunity  of  examining,  during  that  period,  some  hundreds  of 
cases,  I  feel  myself  in  a  position  to  act  inde])ondently  of  all  hints  or 
suggestions.  To  extra  forensic  statements  in  a  case  like  this  I  give 
no  attention. 

I  presume  the  telegram  which  you  ([uote  in  your  letter  refers  to 
me.  You  are  at  liberty  to  state  in  reply  that  no  experts  for  prose- 
cution or  defence  made  any  application  to  me  in  reference  to  this 
trial,  or  furnished  me  with  any  premises  or  information  respQcting 
it.  The  whole  story  is  a  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end.  I  see 
that  Dr.  Reese  has  been  implicateil  in  the  matter.     1  do    not  know 
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liini,  c^xccj)!  l)yTi;ini('.     1  never  wrote  to  liini  or  received  any  letter 
fronn  liim  respecting  thia  trial.     I  am 

Yonrs,  very  trnly, 

Alfked  S.  Taylor. 


FI^O^[  DR.    STEVENSON. 

21  Cayeiwiiam  Road,  London,  N.  W.,  Jnly  3,  1874. 

To  I/is  ExcdJencji,    Warren,  Beij,   Cairo,  Egyjd  : 

Mtj  Dear  Sir — I  forwarded  yonr  letter  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Al- 
fred Swaine  Taylor,  F.  R.  S.,  and  he  lias  handed  me  the  letter  which 
I  now  forward  to  you.  I  have  read  it,  at  liis  request,  and  I  can 
speak  with  knowledge  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  he- 
came  acquainted  with  the  Wharton-Ketcliam  case.  In  May,  1872, 
I  received  by  post,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  a  pamphlet,  being  a  reprint 
from  the  Baltimore  Gazette,  of  the  report  of  the  trial.  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  case  before,  and  was  ignorant  in  regard  to  the 
sending  of  the  report  until  I  came  to  your  evidence,  when  I  found 
your  name  interlined,  and  witli  tlie  mvipte  word  "  Compliments,^' 
added  in  'pencil.  When  I  had  read  the  report  I  lianded  it  to  my 
predecessor  in  the  chemical  chair,  t)r.  Taylor. 

My  own  opinion  of  the  case,  from  reading  the  rei)ort,  was  this  : 
that  the  cliemical  evidence  broke  down  and  did  not  prove  ttiat 
"  twenty  grains  of  tart,  emetic  were  administered  to  General 
Ketchant  ;  and  tliat  tlie  syinptonis  we/re  not  cliaracteristic  of  any  an- 
timonial  poisoning  and  migld  have  Ijeen  produced  by  natural 
causes,^''  &c.,  &c.  Both  Dr.  Taylor  and  I  think  that  you  may 
fairly  disregard  all  attacks  on  your  character,  as  every  one  is  liable 
to  them.  As  foi' furnishing  "false  data,"  I  know  that  all  you  fur- 
nished was  The  Gazette's  Report. 

Very  truly  yours,  &c. , 

Thomas  Stevenson, 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  (ruy's  Hospital,  London. 

In  attestation  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  Attorney-CJeneral, 
the  following  letter  avus  written  by  that  gentleman  to  Dr.  Warren, 
upon  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Egypt: 

Hagerstown,  March  25tli,  1873. 

My  Dear  Doctor — I  cannot  describe  the  unfeigned  regret  I  ex- 
perience in  your  loss  to  us  all,  especially  to  me  ;  for  although  I  have 
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not  scon  and  been  with  you  as  much  as  I  desired — I  always  lookcil. 
foi'Avard  with  pleasure  to  some  time  when  our  engaa'cments  would 
permit  a  closer  acquaintance,  and  Itecome  warmed  into  a  firmer  and 
more  fervid  friendship.  I  dare  not  indulge  the  hope  of  hearing 
from  you  in  your  new  jjosition,  Imt  not  many  things  would  prove 
more  agreeable  to  me.  Present  my  compliments  to  your  wife. 
That  you  and  she  may  ever  Ije  contented  and  happy  in  life,  that 
you  may  be  as  i)rosperous  as  your  great  talents  and  uneipnded  ac- 
(piircments  so  richly  deserve  is  the  earnest  hope  of 

Your  humble,  but  undeviating  fi'iend, 

A.   K.  Syester. 

For  1.S72,  Dr.  Warren  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Section  of 
Surgery  of  the  American  Medical  Association  ;  and  presented  to 
that  body  a  new  "^  splint  for  Fractures  of  the  Clavicle,"  which  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  really  is  an  apparatus  of  great  utility. 
Whilst  it  retains  the  fragments  in  ai^position  and  gives  no  inconve- 
nience to  the  patient,  it  peruiits  all  the  normal  movements  of  the 
fore-arm.  Having  retired  from  the  Faculty  of  the  Washington 
University,  he  then  devoted  himself  to  the  organi/.ation  of  the  Col- 
Icf/e  (if  Phi/sicia/is  and  Surgeons,  which  luis  finally  absorbed  the 
former,  and  attracts  classes  as  large  as  those  of  any  school  in  Bal- 
timoi'e.  This  institution  has  wisely  retained  ])r.  Warren's  name  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  Professors,  as  Enwritus  Froftssor  of 
»Sur;/cry. 

In  1873,  having  becomp  dissatisfied  in  Baltimore  on  account  of  a 
severe  domestic  atlliction,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  service  of 
the  Khedive.  ; 

As  soon  as  tlie  President,  of-  the  American  Medical  Association 
heard  of  his  intended  dcpart.ure,  he  sent  him  a  commission  as  a 
Delegate  to  all  the  Medical  Societies  of  Europe;  Drs.  Gross,  Pan^ 
coast,  Sims  and  otlipi;;  propiinent  American  Physicians  gave  him 
kind  and  most  tlattering  lettCii;s  of  jintroduction  to  the  leading  med- 
ical men  in  Europe  ;  and  oi^  the  evening  before  he  left  Baltimore 
a  number  of  its  first  citizens., tendered  him  a  public  dinner  at  Bar- 
num's,  which  was-pne  of -tin?,  niost  successful  and  brilliant  affairs  of 
its  kind  that  ever  came, off  in  tliat  city. 

His  career  in,  Egypt,  though  rendered  brief  l)y  an  attack  of 
ophthalmia,  which  came  near  destroying  his  left  eye,  was  signally 
brilliant. 
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Having  been  appointed  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  General  Staff,  he 
soon  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  successfully  the  Minister  of 
War  for  strangulated  hernia, — who  at  once  used  his  influence  with 
the  Khedive  to  obtain  for  Dr.  Warren  the  Decoration  of  the 
Medjdie  and  the  title  of  Bey — which,  when  conferred,  as  it  was  in 
this  instance,  by  royal  charter,  ennobles  its  possessor  and  his  fam- 
ily ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  from  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  highest  medical  position  known  in  the 
service  of  the  Khedive,  that  of  Hiirgeon  in  Cliief  to  tlie  Deimrt- 
incnt  of  War. 

The  incident  connected  with  this  treatment  of  Kassim  Pasha, 
who  was  the  Minister  of  War,  shows  so  well  the  moral  force  which 
enabled  Dr.  Warren  to  perform  his  duty  in  the  face  of  discouraging 
circumstances,  and  serves  to  illustrate  in  such  an  interesting  way, 
certain  phases  of  life  in  Egypt,  that  it  is  given  in  full  as  related  by 
the  doctor. 

Kassim  Pasha  Avas  over  GO  years  old,  and  very  fat,  and  had  direct 
scrotal  hernia,  Avhich  the  surgeons  of  Cairo  failed  to  return  after 
laboring  over  it  for  three  days.  After  he  had  been  abandoned  to 
die  and  the  preparations  for  his  funeral  were  progressing,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  see  the  case.  Finding  that  stercoraceous  vomiting  had 
just  l)egun,  and  persuaded  that  the  profound  depression  which 
others  mistook  for  the  effects  of  the  disease,  was  mainly  due  to  the 
injections  of  an  infusion  of  tobacco  which  they  had  employed  to' 
induce  relaxation.  I  declared  the  case  not  a  hopeless  one  and  un- 
dertook to  treat  it.  Having  stimulated  the  Pasha  freely  with 
l)randy  and  water — which  the  natives  considered  unholy  treatment — 
I  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  some  reiiction  established  ;  and  de- 
termined to  administer  chloroform  and  ether  to  reduce  the  tumor 
by  taxis,  or  to  j)QrioYn\herniotomy,  if  necessary.  I  found,  however, 
very  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  medical  man  to  assist  me.  They 
all  retired  and  said  that  they  would  have  "  nothing  to  do  Avith  the 
murder  of  the  Pasha."  The  Harem,  through  its  representative,  the 
chief  Eunuch,  declared  that  I  should  not  proceed  until  the  private 
physician  of  the  Khedive — a  Frenchman— had  given  his  consent. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  for  and  asked  Avhat  he  thought  of  the 
measure  which  I  proi)osed.  He  replied  that,  he  believed  the  Pasha 
would  die  inevitably,  but  he  was  in  favor  of  permitting  me  to  pro- 
ceed as  every  man  was   entitled  to  his   chance.     I   then  requested 
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him  to  aid  me  to  the  extent  of  administering  chloroform.  This  he 
agreed  to  do  on  condition  that  I  assumed  nil  the  responsibility  of 
the  case,  and  give  him  time  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  the  Khedive 
informing  him  upon  what  terms  he  had  consented  to  aid  me.  In 
the  presence  of  all  the  principal  Pashas  and  Beys  of  the  country, 
and  the  highest  officials  of  the  Court,  the  Minister  was  removed 
from  his  bed  and  placed  upon  a  mattress  in  the  muldlc  of  the  room. 
None  of  the  female  portion  of  the  liousehold  were  present  ;  but 
they  were  represented  by  the  Chief  Eunuch,  who  stood  at  the  feet 
of  the  invalid,  shouting  Allah  !  Allah  I  !  Allah  I  I  I  Avhilstfrom  the 
laticed  Harem  in  the  rear, there  came  continually  that  peculiar  wail 
which  seems  to  form  the  principal  feature  in  the  mourning  of  the 
East.  With  the  exception  of  the  French  physician,  above  referred 
to,  all  the  surgeons  had  deserted  the  chamber,  and  stood  in  the 
little  garden  outside  of  the  house,  some  praying  that  the  sick  man 
might  be  saved,  but  the  majority  cursing  the  stranger  who  had  the 
temerity  to  undertake  that  which  they  had  pronounced  impossible. 
At  this  moment,  General  Stone,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  took  me  aside 
and  said  :  "  Dr.  AVarren,  consider  well  what  you  are  undertaking; 
success  means  honor  and  fortune  for  you  in  this  country,  whilst 
failure  means  ruin  to  you  and  injury  to  those  Avho  are  identified 
with  you."  I  replied  :  "I  thank  you  for  your  caution  ;  but  I  was 
taught  by  my  father  to  disregard  all  personal  considerations  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  to  think  only  of  the  interests  of  my  pa- 
tients. I  shall,  therefore,  do  what  my  professional  duty  requires 
for  this  sick  man  and  let  the  consequences  take  care  of  themselves." 
Having  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  to  perform  hcrnwtomii, 
.should  that  operation  become  necessary  in  conse(|uence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  taxis,  I  boldly  administered  chloroform,  although  the  patient 
was  still  in  a  great  state  of  depression.  To  my  delight,  anesthesia 
was  promptly  developed,  whilst  the  circulation  improved  Avith  every 
inspiration — just  as  I  liad  seen  it  improve  in  some  cases  of  shock 
upon  the  battle-field.  Confiding  then  the  administration  of  the 
.chloroform  to  the  French  physician  above  referred  to,  I  proceeded 
ito  examine  the  tumor  and  to  attempt  its  reduction.  I  found  an  im- 
mense hydrocele  and  by  the  side  of  it  a  hernia  of  no  unusual  di- 
mension— Avhich  by  rather  forcible  manipulation  I  completely  re- 
duced, after  a  few  moments  of  effort.  By  this  time  tlie  surgeons, 
.upabje  ,to  restrain  tiieir  curiosity,  had  entered  the  room  and  crowded 
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tiround  me,  anxiously  awaiting  the  failure  M'hich  they  had  so 
blatantly  predicted.  Turning  to  Meheniet-Ali-Bey — the  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  School  of  Cairo — I  said  to  him:  "the  hernia, 
is  reduced,  as  you  can  see  by  j)ushing  your  finger  into  the  external 
ring."  '''  Excuse  me,"  said  he,  in  the  most  supercillions  manner, 
''you  have  undertaken  to  cure  Kassim  Pasha  and  /can  give  you  no 
help  in  the  matter."  My  French  friend  immediately  introduced  his 
finger  into  the  ring  and  said  :  "Gentlemen,  he  needs  no  helpi'rom 
any  one  ;  the  hernia  is  reduced  and  the  Pasha  is  saved."  The  doc- 
tors slank  away  utterly  discomfited  ;  the  Eunuchs,  Pashas,  Beys, 
and  officers  uttered  loud  cries  of  "  Handallah  I  llandallah  !  I  Kis- 
met !  Kismet !  !  Kismet !  !  !"  (Thank  (lod  !  Thank  God  ! !  It  is 
fate  !  It  is  fate  !  I)  and  the  Ilarem  in  tlie  rear,  catching  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  scene,  sent  up  a  shout  of  joy  which  sounded  like  the 
war-whoop  of  a  Avhole  tribe  of  Indians.  In  a  moment  I  was  seized 
by  the  chief  Eunuch,  eml)raced  in  the  most  impressive  manner  and 
kissed  upon  either  side — an  example  which  was  immediately  fol- 
loAved  by  a  number  of  those  present ;—  and  I  found  myself  sud- 
denly the  most  famous  man  m  the  country.  The  Pasha  at  once 
had  a.  letter  addressed  to  tlie  Khedive  narrating  what  I  had  done 
for  him,  and  asking  that  I  might  bo  decorated  and  made  a  Boy. 
His  Highness  sent  for  me,  thanked  me  warmly  for  having  saved 
the  life  of  his  favorite  Minister  ;  and  said  he  was  ha])py  to  lionor 
one  who  had  done  so  well  for  him  :,  the  Harem  of  the  patient  pre- 
sented me  with  a  beautiful  gold  Avatch  and  chain  ;  my  house  was 
thronged  afterwards  with  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  country 
who  came  to  thank  and  congratulate  me  ;  a,nd  I  immediately  se- 
cured an  immense  practice  among  the  luitives — including  nearly 
every  incurable  case  in  Cairo. 

The  spectacle  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  without  support, 
undertaking  duties  which  had  l)een  declined  by  others,  and  boldly 
pushing  forward,  in  spite  of  tlie  jealous  mutterings  which  fell 
upon  his  ears,  has  something  of  true  suljlimity  in  it.  and  should 
make  us  apjireciate  the  benignant  nature  of  that  moral  and  ethical 
code  under  whose  guidance  the  subject  of  our  sketch  acquired 
that  devotion  to  duty  which  enabled  him  to  dare  and  do.  Eor,  be- 
hold the  alternative,  which,  surely,  he  must  have  recognized  :— had 
he  biiled,  and  liad  ihe  J'asha  died,  liis  audacity  would  have  wrought 
his  ruin,  and  ho  would  liave  licen  driven  from  the  hinil.ii)  disarace. 
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As  it  Avas.  however,  tlie  ^signal  triumph  resulted  in  Dr.  Warren 
heing  made  the  "Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Department- of  War." 

In  1875.  having  ol)tained  a  furlough  for  six  months,  he  visited 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  securing  proper  treatment  for  his  eyes  ; 
and,  on  being  informed  liy  the  leading  oculists  that  a  longer  resi- 
dence in  Egv})t  would  involve  the  loss  of  his  left  eye,  he  resigned 
])is  position  in  tlie  service  of  the  Khedive— who,  in  view  of  the  emi- 
nent services  which  Dr.  Warren  had  rendered  in  Egypt,  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  liberality  and  kindness. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  own  well  established  re]nitation 
aided  by  the  cordial  endorsement  of  his  friends,  Drs.  Charcot  and 
Ricord,  of  Paris,  Sir  James  Paget,  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  and  Dr. 
Stevenson,  of  London,  Drs.  Fordyce  Barker  and  J.  J.  Crane,  of 
New  York,  Professors  Gross  and  Paucoast,  of  Philadelphia,  he  was 
soon  able  to  commence  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Paris  as  a  Li- 
centiate (if  tlie  Univdt'sitii  of  Franre — a  very  great  compliment  in 
itself,  and  one  rarely  paid  to  an  American. 

Dr.  Warren's  success  in  Paris  has  been  exceptionally  rapid  and 
brilliant.  Practice  and  honors  have  both  flowed  in  a  continuous 
stream  u])on  him.  Foreigners  of  title  and  distinction  have  been  as 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  his  professional  skill  as  have  been  his 
fellow  countrymen.  The  London  Lancet  was  happy  to  secure  him 
as  "  special  Paris  Correspondent ;"  the  Ottoman  government  con- 
fided to  him  the  delicate  task  of  selecting  surgeons,  and  of  raising 
contributions  to  his  Avounded.  He  received  an  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Interna tion;d  Medical  Con- 
gress" which  recently  assembled  in  Philadelphia — being  the  only 
American  residing  abroad  who  was  thus  honored.  The  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Baltimore  conferred  upon  him  at  a  late 
commencement  the  title  of  Master  of  Surgery  ;  and  he  was  made 
during  the  past  year  a  "  Knight  of  the  Order  <f  IsoMlla  tlie  Caili- 
olic,'"  as  a  special  reward  for  the  professional  skill  displayed  1)yhim 
in  the  treatment  of  some  Spaniards  of  higli  position. 

While  space  does  not  allow  even  a  reference  to  the  multitudinous 
essays,  re})orts,  lectures,  letters,  addresses,  &c.,  which  h;ive  ema- 
nated from  his  prolific  pen  and  active  brain,  enough  has  l)een  said 
of  Dr.  Warren  to  justify  the  statement  with  which  Professor  Gross, 
of  Philadelphia,  concludes  a  letter  in  regard  to  him,  viz:  "from 
these  facts  it  is  })lain  that  lie  (Dr.  "Warren)  has    performed  a  great 
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deal  of  work  ;  that  he  is  a  man  of  indomitable  energy  ;  that  he  pos- 
sesses great  and  varied  talents  ;  and  that  he  has  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  professional  and  public  confidence/'  Surely,  no  North 
Carolinian  has  had  a  more  lirilliant  and  remarkable  record,  or  one 
which  tlic  State  has  a  greater  right  to  regard  with  pi-ide  and  admi- 
ration. 

Dr.  Waj-ren's  general  culture  and  his  great  literary  ability  are 
widely  known.  Ilis  prose  Avritings  arc  lucid  and  chaste,  though 
sufficiently  ornate  to  be  very  attractiA'e.  His  far  flights  into  the 
domain  of  poesy  attest  a  rich  imagination,  and  consideral)le  knowl- 
edge of  rythm  and  versification. 

In  politics,  the  Warren  family  were  old  line  Whigs,  and  the  Doc- 
tor's affiliation  in  that  direction  brought  him  into  intimate  relation 
with  North  Carolina's  great  war  (Governor,  Zebulon  B.  Vance, 
which  time  has  only  served  to  ripen  into  an  affectionate  and  endur- 
ing friendship. 

As  the  correspondent  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Jouknal, 
he  sends  letters  monthly  which  are  an  abundant  evidence  of  the 
great  medical  and  surgical  ability  he  possesses.  They  constitute  a 
peculiar  feature  of  our  enterprise  that  has  secured  for  ns  the  enco- 
miums of  the  medical  press  throughout  the  land,  and  delighted  our 
^  readers  with  their  polished  periods  and  able  summary  of  events  in 
the  great  medical  centre  whence  he  writes. 

When  North  Carolina  shall  perform  her  maternal  duty  of  treas- 
uring up  the  honors  and  preferments  which  have  fallen  to  her 
children,  she  Avill  point  with  pride  to  the  record  which  Edward 
Warren  has  made  for  himself  and  her.  AVe  aj^pend  as  a  fitting  close 
to  this  sketch  a  list  of  the  diplomas,  commission  orders,  &c.,  which 
Jiave  been  conferred  upon  him. 

1st.  A  certificate  under  the  seal  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Institution,  stating  that  Dr.  Edward 
Warren  is  "  a  graduate  in  a  number  of  its  Academic  Schools  and  in 
its  Medical  Department." 

2nd.  A  Diploma  in  Medicine  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  dated  Maxch  Gth,  1851. 

3d.  A  letter  from  the  Trustees  of  the  "FiskFund,"  Providence, 
Khode  Island,  announcing  that  "  the  prize  for  the  year  185G  had 
been  awarded  to  Dr.  Edward  Warren,  of  Edenton,  N.  C."     Also,  a 
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beautiful  silver  pitcher,  goblet  and  salvor — the  prize  received  at  the 
time. 

4th.  A  letter  from  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Maryland, 
dated  April  oth,  1860,  announcing  the  election  of  Dr.  Edward 
Warren  to  ''  the  chair  of  Materia  Mcdica  and  Therapeutics  in  the 
University  of  Maryland." 

5th.  Au  order  dated  "Battle  Field,  January  37th,  1802,"  and 
signed  "  L.  Guild,  Medical  Director,  By  order  of  General  Lee," 
appointing  Surgeon  EdAvard  Warren,  P.  A.  C.  8.,  "  Medical  In- 
spector of  the  Department  of  Korthcrn  Virginia." 

Gth.  A  commission,  hearing  the  date  of  the  13th  day  of  Sejitem- 
ber,  1862,  and  signed  "'^Zebulon  B.  Vance,  Governor  of  North  Car- 
olina/' appointing  "  Dr.  Edward  Warren,  Surgeon-General"  of 
that  State. 

7th.  A  Diploma,  bearing  the  date  of  "the  10th  day  of  May, 
1872,"  and  signed  "Thomas  M.  Logan,  M.  I).,  President,  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Atkinson,  M.  D.,  Secretary,"  stating  that  Edward  Warren, 
M.  D.,  of  lialtimore,  Maryland,  had  that  day  been  appointed 
"  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Surgery"  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

8th.  A  Diploma,  bearing  the  date  of  "the  Gth  day  of  May,1873" 
and  signed  as  above,  stating  that  "Dr.  Edward  AVarren,  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  has  been  duly  accredited  to  the  Medical  Societies 
of  Europe,  on  the  part  of  the  American  Medical  Association." 

Gth.  Commission,  orders,  &e.,  showing  Dr.  Warren's  ajjpoint- 
ment  as  "Chief  Surgeon  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Egyptian 
Army,"  his  promotion  to  the  position  of  "Chief  Surgeon  of  the 
Department  of  War  of  the  Khedive,"  his  "permission  to  visit 
France  on  a  leave  of  six  months,"  and  his  "honoi'able  discharge  at 
his  own  request,"  from  the  Egyptian  service. 

10th.  Royal  Firman,  written  in  Turkish,  and  sealed  with  the 
Khedive's  seal,  given  to  Dr.  Edward  Warren  when  informed  by  the 
Khedive  that  he  (Dr.  Warren)  had  been  made  a  Jlci/  aiul  Decorated, 
and  setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case. 

11th.  An  Official  Decree,  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction of  France,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  the  University  of 
France,  authorizing  Dr.  Edward  Warren-Bey  to  practice  medicine 
in  France. 
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12tli.  A  commuuiciiLion  fi'oin  tlic  Editors  oi'  the  London  Lmicd, 
appointing  Dr.  Edward  Warrcn-Bcy,  '' siteeial  correspondent"  of 
that  Journal. 

13th.  A  statement  from  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Baltimore,  announcing  that  "tlic 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Surgery,  had  been  conferred  upon 
Dr,  Edward  Warren-Bey,"  and  stating  that  a  proper  Diploma,  will 
be  forwarded. 

14tlu  An  invitation  in  due  form  from  "  The  Ccnten)iial  Medical 
Commission,"  inviting  "Dr.  Edward  Warren-Boy,  to  attend  the 
[niernidional  Coniircss  in  Philadelphia  and  to  take  part  in  its  pro- 
cecdiDgs. " 

loth.  A  communication  dided,  •"  Navy  l)e])artmeiit,  Bureaa  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  May  9th,  1873,"  and  signed  "  W.  M.  Wood, 
Surgeon-General  TJnitcd  States  NaAT,"  testifying  "to  the  distin- 
guished reputation  of  Professor  Edward  Warren  as  an  oi)eratiYe 
stirgeon,  and  as  a  teacher  of  surgery." 

16th.  A  Diploma,  signed  Ly  the  King  of  Spain  and  attested  by 
his  Ministers  certifying  that  Dr.  Edward  Warren-Bey  was  made  a 
'*  Kniglit  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Isabella,  the  Catholic"  on  the 
27th  day  of  June,  1877,  a,s  a  recognition  of  his  distinguished  skill 
as  a  physician. 

17th.  Certificates  of  membership  of  various  Medical  Societies  in 
the  United  States — sucli  as  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina,  the  Gyna?cological  Society 
of  iioston,  the  American  Medical  Society  of  Paris,  the  Medico- 
('hirurgical  Society  of  Maryhmd,  &c.,  &c. 

18th.  An  a]ipointment  of  Medical  Attache  to  the  American  Com- 
miesion  lo  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878. 


Injection  for  En'dile  Twnors. — M.  do  St.  Germain,  of  tlie 
Hopital  des  Enfants  Malades,  employs  this  formula,  viz  : — Water, 
sixty  parts;  perchloride  of  iron,  twenty-five  parts,  and  chloride  of 
sodium,  fifteen  parts.  —  Gkz.  dc.s  Ropitanx. 
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Meetlnr)  of  ihc  Academy  of  Sciences — Theory  of  the  Explosion  at 
Washlnrn  Milh  Discussed  hxf  M.  Dumas — M.  Trouve  on  the 
Polyscope  as  a  means  of  Exploration — Hi'ppoyhagii  in  Paris  and 
London — Means  for  the  Prevention  of  Hydrophohia  Instituted 
■in  Paris,  hy  M.  Gigdt-^^Tredtment  of  HydropUohia — -Singular 
Freedom  from  Ilydrophohia  and  Rabies  in  ^gypt — Mahomedan 
Antipathy  to  Dogs — -Epidemic  of  Diphtheria  in  Paris — Items  of 
Treatment — Treatment  of  Ununited  Eraeture  of  the  Tibia  with 
Di/ections  of  Iodine  by  Professor  (Tuyon— Experiments  by  3L 
M.  Felfz  and  Hitter,  Sitowing  th.at  Pure  Urea  does  not  Produce 
VoHVtilsions^-Scientific  Congresses  at  Trocadero — Brown-Sequdrd 
the  Successor  of  Claude  Bernard. 

11    RUE   XEUVE    DES    CAPUCINES, 

Fa-rib,  July  20th)  1878. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Korth   Carolina  Medical  journal: 

Gentlemen  : — At  the  hist  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Monsieur  Dumas  called  attention  to  a  letter  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  a  distinguished  American  geologist,  relative  to  the 
terrible  explosion  which  recently  occurred  in  the  "Washburn  Mills, 
and  which  the  writer  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  vast  quantity 
of  flour,  in  a  state  of  extremely  fine  dust,  becoming  ignited  from 
the  heat  engendered  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the  mill-stones.  M. 
Dumas  fully  endorsed  the  opinion  thus  expressed  and  cited  in  its 
support  a  similar  instance  which  occurred  in  Paris,  some  years  ago, 
at  a  starch  factory  in  the  Rue  la  Verrerie.  Some  men  handling  a 
sack  filled  Avith  that  material,  liappened  to  burst  it  at  the  top  of  a 
stair-case,  and  the  fine  particles  spreading  gradually,  at  last  came 
in  contact  with  a  light  attached  to  one  end  of  the  lower  walls,  when 
a  tremendous  explosion  occurred.  lie,  therefore,  fully  adopted  the 
explanation  given  of  tlie  recent  catastrophy,  and  added  that  the 
observations  made  in  coal  mines  all  tend  to  the  conclusion,  that 
matter  in  a  state  of  infinitesimal  division,  when  mixed  witli  at- 
mospheric air,  has  all  the  explosive  properties  of  a  combustible  gas. 
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M.  Bertlielot  agreed  with  the  conclusions  urrived  at  by  Dumas,  and 
remarked  that  every  one  hundred  cuhic  metres  of  air  contains 
thirty  kilogrammes  of  oxygen,  sufficient  to  burn  eleven  kilos  of  coal 
dust  or  twenty-seven  kilos  of  starch  in  a  finely  divided  state,  and 
that,  consequently,  a  certain  combination  of  circumstances  is  nec- 
essary to  produce  one  of  these  explosions.  When  the  dust  is  in  too 
large  a  proportion,  the  oxygen  is  overpowered,  and  no  ignition 
takes  place ;  and  when  there  is  less  present  than  the  re(piisite 
quantity  the  same  negative  result  presents  itself.  Hence  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  his  deduction,  tliat  such  accidents  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

M.  Trouve  has  just  presented  to  the  Socicte  da  Pliysique  a  new 
and  valuable  apj^aratus  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Poly- 
sco])e.  It  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  cxploiation  of  localities  ordi- 
narily obscure  by  concentrating  upon  them  a  flood  of  light.  In  ap- 
pearance it  somewhat  resembles  a  brad  awl  or  chisel,  having,  how- 
ever, in  place  of  the  cutting  edge  of  those  tools,  a  semi-circular  of 
polished  metal  which  serves  as  a  reflector.  In  this  receptacle  arc 
brought  together  the  points  of  two  platinum  wires  which  pass 
through  the  shafts  and  handle  of  the  instrument  and  arc  connected 
Avith  what  is  called  a  secondary  battery — i.  e.,  a  battery  which  pro- 
duces only  a  feeble  but  regular  current  of  electricity.  The  principle 
thus  utilized  was  first  applied  in  surgery,  some  years  since,  l^y  Dr. 
Marschall  for  actual  cauterization  and  is  now  in  general  use  for  that 
])urpose.  In  1807,  Dr.  Bruck,  of  Brcslau,  attempted  to  use  a  sim- 
ilar instrument  for  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  the  throat, 
but  found  that  although  sufficient  light  was  produced,  the  accom- 
panying heat  was  so  great  as  to  prove  insupportable.  The  secret  of 
the  success  of  M.  Trouve  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  has  found  the 
means  to  regulate  the  current  of  electricity  in  such  a  way  as  to 
consume  all  the  heat  wliich  passes  to  the  platinum  points  in  produc- 
ing incandescence  and  consequently  to  prevent  its  radiation.  The 
apparatus  seems  likely  to  be  a  successful  one ;  for  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  employed  it,  is  decidedly  in  its  favor. 

Horse-flesh  is  liberally  used  for  food  on  this  side  of  the  water;  and 
now,  that  the  price  of  beef  is  unusually  high,  the  European  traveler 
consumes  more  of  it  than  he  dreams  of  before  hand  or  suspects  af- 
terwards. Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  horses  killed  for  food 
in  Paris  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  })resent  year,  was  3,8-41, 
together  with  100  asses  and    14  mules.     The  first   butcher's  shop 
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for  the  sale  of  horse-meat  Avas  opened  in  London  on  the  Ith  of 
May  last,  and  by  the  4th  of  July,  there  had  been  disposed  of  30 
horses,  7  asses  and  1  mule.  The  Committee  for  the  promotion  of 
the  consumption  of  this  article  of  food  has  awarded  this  enter- 
prising English  butcher  a  medal  of  honor  and  given  him  four  hun- 
dred dollars  besides— a  sum  Avhich  had  been  phiced  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Decroix  for  the  encouragement  of  hippophagy  in  England.  It 
is  said  that  asses  furnish  the  choicest  "tit-bits"  and  arc  much  in 
request  by  those  who  boast  of  a  cultivated  taste  in  this  regard— a 
circumstance  which  shonld  be  duly  considered  by  some  of  the  mul- 
titudinous politicians  who  have  sought  positions  as  scientific  ex- 
perts in  connection  with  the  I'aris  Exposition,  so  that  they  may 
"■  hght-shy"  of  the  English  butcher  and  his  French  confederates. 
This  warning  to  my  aspiring  but  imperiled  compatriots  reminds  me 
of  a  similar  one  which  Avas  given  some  thirty  years  ago  in  the  good 
old  town  of  Edenton  in  your  State.  Mr.  Addis,  the  school-master, 
had  given  offence  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  by  some  innova- 
tions introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  that  venerable  institu- 
tion, and,  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  some  condemnatory 
resolutions  v>'erc  passed  which  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  com- 
municate to  him.  It  happened  that,  when  this  communication  was 
made  to  the  offender,  a  regulation  had  just  been  promulgated  by 
the  "city-fathers"  to  the  effect,  that  "' all  geese  found  running 
in  the  streets  should  be  destroyed  by  the  town-constable  ;"  and  the 
enraged  pedagogue  instead  of  responding  in  due  form  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  contented  himself  with  enclosing  to  each  one  of  them 
a  copy  of  tlie  ordinance  with  these  words,  "  House  yourself,  for 
your  life  is  in  danger,"  written  in  conspicuous  characters  upon  the 
face  of  it.  Whether  the  injunction  was  obeyed  or  not,  I  am  una- 
ble to  relate,  but  I  would  commend  the  story  to  that  class  of  indi- 
viduals to  which  I  have  referred,  for  Avhat  it  is  worth. 

Several  fatal  cases  of  hydrophobia  have  recently  occurred  in  Paris, 
and  the  authorities  hiive  inaugurated  most  vigorous  measures  in  re- 
gard to  it.  Monsieur  Gigat,  the  indefatigable  Prefect  of  Police, 
has  issued  the  following  orders  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  differ- 
ent arrondissements  :  1st.  It  is  forbidden  to  raise  or  to  keep  upon 
any  premises  such  a  numlxu-  of  dogs  as  is  calculated  to  interfere 
with  the  salubrity  or  comfort  of  neighboring  houses  ;  2nd.  It  is 
forbidden  to  permit  dogs  to  run  at  large  in  public  thoroughfares  or 
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even  to  carry  them  there  in  leash,  unless  they  are  securely  muzzled; 
3d:  All  dogs  must  have  around  their  necks  collars  upon  which  are 
distinctly  engraved  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  owners  ;  4th. 
Dogs  must  be  kept  muzzled  in  stores,  shops,  work-rooms  and  other 
public  establishments,  even  if  they  arc  tied  up  ;  5th.  It  is  forbidden 
to  allow  any  bull-dog  to  run  in  the  streets  or  to  carry  such  a  dog 
there,  whether  muzzled  or  in  leash  ;  and  the  same  restriction  is  to 
apply  to  all  mongrel  and  crosses  of  this  breed. 

At  the  same  time  a  very  carefully  prepared  epitome  of  the  lead- 
ing symptom  of  canine  rabies  has  been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
port from  the  Committee  of  Public  Hygiene,  and  generally  dis- 
tributed, so  as  to  give  the  public  explicit  information  on  this  im- 
jiortant  subject.  Suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of  prevention 
have  also  received  alike  dissemination,  while  steps  have  been  taken 
to  collect  additional  information  on  a  most  comprehensive  scale  rel- 
ative to  the  disease  in  all  of  its  connections.  The  report  to  which 
I  have  referred,  enjoins  cauterization  as  the  only  efficient  remedy 
after  a  bite  has  been  received  ;  and  recommends  especially  the  red- 
hot  iron — the  hotter  the  better  because  giving  less  pain  and  greater 
protection.  In  default  of  the  iron,  it  recommends  the  Vienna 
paste  or  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  it  also  suggests,  that,  while  the  metal 
is  being  heated,  the  bitten  limb  should  be  compressed  tightly  above 
the  bite  and  an  attempt  made  by  pressure  with  the  fingers  to  squeeze 
out  the  liquids  contained  in  the  wound,  washing  it  freely  at  the 
same  time  with  cold  water.  If  the  bite  is  upon  the  mouth  the  pa- 
tient is  instructed  to  suck  it  himself  without  delay,  as  there  is  no 
danger  in  the  suction  if  there  is  no  abrasion  of  the  lips  or  of  the 
mouth. 

The  report  likewise  insists  upon  the  immediate  destruction  of 
every  dog  or  cat  bitten  by  a  dog,  whether  only  slightly  sick  or  ac- 
tually rabid,  and  the  institution  of  the  most  prompt  and  decided 
measures  Avhenever  a  human  being  has  been  bitten,  without  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  animal  by  which  the  wound  was  inflicted. 

The  journals — medical,  political  and  scientific — have  teemed  with 
recommendations  of  remedies  for  the  cure  of  hydrophobia,  but  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  true  treatment  of  the  disease  has  not  been 
discovered.  A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Lancet 
pretends  to  have  cured  cases  of  this  malady  by  the  administration 
of  large  doses  of  stramoniuw  ;  and  another  gives  in  the  last  issue 
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of  that  journal  a  very  interesting  account  of  acasoin  whiclii)rompt 
permanent  relief  followed  the  apj^lication  to  the  wound  of  arrows 
steeped  in  wourali  poison.  This  treatment  is  heroic  enough,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  and  requires  the  confirmation  of  much  addi- 
tional experience  to  give  it  character  with  the  profession.  In  this 
connection,  I  must  say,  that,  during  the  entire  period  of  my  resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  I  neither  uiet  with  or  heard  of  a  case  of  rabies  or 
hydrophobia  and  such  had  been  the  experience  of  all  the  resident 
physicians  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject.  I  am  convinced 
that  dogs  seldom  go  mad  in  that  country,  notwithstanding  their 
great  numbers,  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition,  and  the  ex- 
treme heat  to  which  they  are  exposed  for  at  least  eight  months  of 
the  year.  A  pr'ojjos  of  Egyptian  canines,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that, 
although  Mahomedans  do  not  treat  dogs  with  positive  cruelty,  they 
regard  them  as  "unclean  animals,"  and,  consequently  avoid  them 
religiously  and  stand  in  mortal  terror  of  them.  Par  exainjjle,  a 
grand  Pasha  once  did  me  the  honor  of  calling  at  my  house  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  finding  the  door  opened  entered  my  parlor  and 
clapped  his  hands,  according  to  the  Eastern  style,  to  summon  a  ser- 
vant. Unfortunatel}',  the  noise  attracted  the  attention  only  of  a 
poodle  which  Avas  kept  as  a  pet  by  my  children,  and  the  little 
creature  ran  out  in  the  most  familiar  manner  and  greeted  my  august 
visitor  with  a  bark  of  welcome.  Suddenly,  there  were  heard  shrieks, 
imprecations  and  prayers  issuing  from  tlic  room — of  so  emphatic  a 
character  as  to  arouse  the  whole  household- — and  to  bring  every 
member  of  it  with  lightning  speed  upon  the  scene.  To  our  amaze- 
ment, there  stood  Ilis  Excellency,  mounted  u})on  my  centre-table, 
with  hands  uplifted  in  supplication,  crying  most  lustily  to  us  and 
to  Allah  for  protection,  Avhilst  the  frolicksome  pup  frisked  around 
him  in  furious  glee,  barking  as  if  ho  Avould  "split  his  sides''  over 
the  achievement  of  having  "treed"  a  Pasha.  It  was  not  until 
our  little  pet  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers, that  my  distinguished 
friend  ventured  on  paying  me  another  visit,  and  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  he  never  forgave  me  for  having  him  subjected  to  the  outrage 
of  so  near  a  contact  with  an  "unclean"  thing. 

Paris  has  been  for  some  months  the  seat  of  quite  a  severe  epidemic 
of  diphtheria.  Several  prominent  members  of  the  profession,  in 
fact,  have  fallen  victims  to  it,  having  contracted  the  disease  at  the 
bed-side  of  their  patients.     These  facts  have  led  to  a  very  thorough 
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investigation  relative  to  the  best  mode  of  treating  the  disease,  with 
the  result  of  placing  oiir  old  friend  the  chlorate  of  potash  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  agents  to  be  employed  against  it.  Tannin  was, 
as  yon  know,  advised  by  Trousseau,  and  its  use  in  somewhat  a  novel 
manner  is  now  advocated  by  Dr.  Cregny.  Ho  employs  inhalations 
from  the  steam  of  boiling  water  to  which  tannin  has  been  added, 
believing  that  enough  of  the  drug  can  in  this  way  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  exudation  to  destroy  or  to  modify  it.  Dr.  Soulez 
believes  in  the  employment  of  what  he  calls  the  carbolatc  of  cam- 
jdioi-,  which  is  prepared  by  dissolving  twenty-five  grammes  of  jiow- 
dered  camphor  in  one  gramme  of  alcohol  and  nine  grammes  of  car- 
l)olic  acid.  lie  a])plies  this  compound  with  the  oil  of  almonds,  to 
the  false  memliraiie,  with  the  effect — according  to  his  statements— 
of  causing  it  to  disappear  very  rapidly  and  leaving  behind  a  simple 
ulceration  Avhich  readily  heals.  Seoligmuller  insists,  however,  that 
nothing  is  comparable  with  chlorate  of  potash  in  this  connection. 
lie  gives  decided  doses  every  hour,  and  believes  that  it  acts,  not 
alone  as  a  topical  alterative  and  resolvent,  but  that,  by  virtue  of  its 
potency  in  carrying  oxygen  to  the  Idood,  it  purifies  and  tonifies  the 
entire  organism  and  enables  the  system  to  withstand  the  force  of 
the  jioison  with  which  it  has  become  surcharged.  Ferrand  agrees 
that  it  is  a  most  useful  remedy  in  this  disease,  but  ascribes  its  effi- 
cacy to  the  fact  that  it  is  excreted  by  tJic  salivary  and  pharyngeal 
glands.  Cadet  do  Gassicourt,  who  made  a  comparative  trial  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  cubebs  and  salicylate  of  soda,  at  the  Hopital  St. 
Eugenie,  unhesitatingly  pronounces  in  favor  of  the  chlorate.  Cu- 
bebs and  copaiba  are,  however,  greatly  extolled  by  some  practition- 
ers^notably  Trideau,  Avho  gives  them  masked  by  sugar  and  mala- 
gar  wine  after  having  first  employed  an  emetic  of  ipecac.  Actual 
caustics  have  fallen  into  general  disuse,  while  the  simpler  local  ap- 
plications, such  as  glycerine  and  borax,  a  weak  solution  of  muri- 
atic acid,  lime-water,  sulphate  of  soda,  &c.,  arc  generally  em})loyed 
in  this  city.  After  much  experience,  I  a,m  convinced  that  a  combi- 
nation of  chlorate  of  potash  and  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron, 
gives  the  best  results  in  this  disease,  together  with  the  application 
of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  somewhat  diluted  with  water,  and  the 
li])eral  use  of  disinfectants. 

This  allusion  to  the  tincture  of  iodine  reminds  me  of  a  very  in- 
teresting case  which  has  lately  occurred  in  the  service  of  Professor 
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Guyon.  A  yoiiug  man  entered  the  liospitul  oa  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1877,  having  suhmitted  a  short  time  previous  a  fracture  of  the 
tibia  at  tlie  junction  of  its  upper  and  middle  third.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  employment  of  the  means  most  in  vogue  here,  up  to  the 
28th  day  of  March,  1878,  no  consolidation  had  occurred  and  the 
fragments  remained  as  mobile  as  they  had  been  found  on  the  first 
day  of  treatment.  The  Professor  then  injected  by  means  of  a 
syringe  of  Pravaz,  into  the  point  of  fracture,  a  quantity  of  the  un- 
diluted tincture  of  iodine— taking  care  to  introduce  the  needle  very 
sloAvly  and  carefully,  and  to  discontinue  the  operation  so  soon  as  a 
serious  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  fluid  was  experienced.  No 
pain  was  felt  and  no  unfavorable  indication  presented  itself.  On 
the  fourth  of  April  and  again  on  the  15th  of  April  the  injection 
was  repeated,  and  on  the  4t]i  of  May  the  union  was  found  to  be 
perfect — nothing  remained  but  a  slight  rigidity  of  the  knee. 

Of  course,  the  remedy  thus  employed  is  an  old  one  ;  but  as  the 
indication  was  to  induce  only  a  limited  amount  of  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, and  as  the  consolidation  was  effected  with  great  rapidity  and 
without  the  induction  of  any  untoward  symptom,  the  idea  which 
suggested  its  application  was  a  happy  one,  and  the  result  secured 
deserves  to  be  chronicled.  Guyon,  though  something  of  an  old 
fogy,  is  a  safe  and  reliable  surgeon,  and  usually  accomplislies  what 
he  undertakes. 

M.  M.  Feltz  and  Ptitter  have  published  some  experiments  Avhich 
tend  to  show  that  pure  urea  never  produces  convulsive  symptoms. 
Urea  injected  into  the  blood  was  rapidly  eliminated  by  the  kidneys, 
and  when  it  existed  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  organism  it  did 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  undergo  a  rapid  transformation  into 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Dogs  into  which  urea  was  injected, 
after  the  renal  vessels  were  tied  to  prevent  the  rapid  elimination  of 
the  poison,  should  no  more  decided  convulsive  movements  than 
others  in  which  the  same  vessels  were  ligatured  without  the  injec- 
tion. The  convulsive  symi)toms  observed  when  urea  was  present 
were  due  to  an  impure  substance  containiog  ammoniacal  salts. 
They,  therefore,  announce  the  following  conclusions  :  1st.  Pure 
urea,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  injected  into  tlic  venous  system 
in  large  (piantities,  never  brings  on  convulsive  symptoms  and  is  rap- 
idly eliminated  ;  2nd.  There  are  no  ferments  in  the  normal  Vdood 
wdiich  convert  the  urea  into  ammoniacal  salts  :  3d.  The  urea  which 
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in  large  dosps  brings  on  convulsions,  is  always  an  impure  urea 
which  contains  ammoniacal  salts.  These  investigations  have  l^een 
faithfullly  conducted,  and  they  are  regarded  here  as  being  entitled 
to  much  consideration.  If  my  memory  serves  me  properly  they 
tend  to  confirm,  in  a  measure,  the  truth  of  some  propositions,  in 
this  reg'ard,  announced  many  years  since  by  our  distinguished  com- 
patriot, the  voluminous  and  luminous  Ilamnioud. 

Scientific  Congresses  are  being  held  daily  at  the  Trocadero.  Con- 
ventions on  the  subjects  of  ethnography,  legal  medicine,  hygiene, 
statistics,  &c.,  &c.,  are  to  l:>e  succeeded  l)y  a  grand  re-union  of  the 
French  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  To  the  meet- 
ing of  this  latter  body  a  general  invitation  has  been  extended  ; 
while  physicians  of  every  nationality  have  been  specially  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  its  proceedings,  in  order  that  they  may  show  to  the 
World  what  rw/  progress  has  been  made  in  medicine.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  some  of  our  loading  men  will  )>e  present  and  that 
they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  show  how  much 
the  American  profession  has  accomjrilished  for  the  cause  of  science 
and  the  interests  of  humanity.  Of  course,  there  are  many  physi- 
cians who  would  prove  an  honor  to  their  country  in  this  regard,  but 
if  I  were  called  upon  to  select  its  representatives  for  this  illustrious 
occasion,  I  should  without  hesitation,  nominate  the  two  great  rep- 
resentative surgeons  of  America,  Professors  Gross  and  Pancoast,  of 
Philadelphia,  confident  that  they  would  bring  with  them  a  prestige 
and  take  a  position  here  which  would  commend  the  homage  of  the 
nations  and  prove  a  perpetual  source  of  honor  to  their  native  land. 
Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours. 

EDWAED  WARREN,  (Bey)  M.  D.,  C.  M. 

P.  S. — I  open  my  letter  to  record  the  fact  that  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  its  sitting  on  Tuesday,  presented  M.  Brown-Sequard, 
and  M.  Dareste  de  la  Chavane,  as  candidates  for  the  Professorship 
of  Medicine  at  the  College  de  France,  vacant  by  the  death  of  M. 
Claude  Bernard.  The  former  obtained  25  votes  :  the  latter  23.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  M.  Brown-Seqnard  also  figured  as  the  first 
on  the  list  of  presentations,  decided  on  by  the  Pi'ofessors  of  the 
Colleo-e  de  France.  E.   W. 
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Suiiimcr  Deartli — Medical  Alscntecs — SawJ)onc><  vs.  Elevated  jRail- 
way — Professional  Vagaries — Lomhard's  TJieniw-Elecfric  Ap- 
jMvafus — Thjjinol — Sclerotinic  Acid — Ernmet's  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Gipicecologij — Stimson''s  Mamial  of  Operative  Snr- 
fjcrii~-Xew  Mode  of  ErntjaJming. 

■40  West  Thiety-Sixth  Street, 
Neav  York,   August  3cl,  1878. 


There  is  a  distressing  dearth  of  medical  news  in  this  great  Om- 
phalos, and  your  correspondent  is  driven  to  make  up  his  mid-snm- 
mer's  letter  of  odds  and  ends  rather  than  Avell  ordered  excerpts 
from  his  note  Ijook.  The  Colleges  are  closed  ;  the  Societies  ad- 
journed ;  the  dispensaries  dull ;  patients  in  the  mountains,  or 
sniffing  the  salt  sea-air,  and  the  Doctors  are  following  them  uji,  or 
casting  hooks  for  sportive  salmon  in  the  chilly  waters  of  the 
Sagucnay.  3Iany  of  our  in'ominent  men  are  seeking  rest  and  re- 
tirement in  the  corridors  of  the  great  Exposition,  hut,  thanks  to  the 
frequent  hulletins  of  thoughtful  friends  who  record  their  iirogress, 
we  that  remain  have  not  forgotten  them.  Indeed,  if  the  truth 
must  he  known,  we  could  spare  them  indefinitely,  and  never  forget 
them.     Still,  ne  vile  velix,  and  let  us  Avisli  them  a  safe  return. 

When  I  think  of  these  happy  voyageurs  I  recall  a  Macaronic 
verse  from  "Gleanings  for  the  curious  :'■ 

"  On  the  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhine — 
Coninio  c'est  beaux  wie  schon  !   che  bello  ! 
He  who  quaffs  thy  Luft  und  Wein, 
Morbleu  !  is  a  lucky  fellow!" 

The  assault  of  the  doctors  on  the  Elavated  Railway  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  upset  that  structure,  or  to  have  diminished  sensibly  the 
deafening  noise  it  makes.  In  their  gravamen  they  allege  that  it  was 
inductive  of  laryngitis,  phthisis,  arrest  of  cerebral  development, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  this  information  came  from  less  than  three  weeks  ex- 
perience with  the  running  of  the  trains.  It  was  a  very  unscien- 
tific paper  that  tliese  140  sawbones  signed  ;  and  however  disposed 
we  may  be  to  regard  the  effort  of  railway  noises  in  inducing 
laryngeal  and  imlmonary  affections,  the    only  evidence  of  arrest  of 
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cereljral  function  so  f:ir  noticable,  is  tliat  evinced  by  the  signers 
who,  tlionght,  (without  thinking)  that  the  gravity  with  which  the 
subject  was  presented  was  a  measure  of  the  weightiness  of  the  ar- 
gument. 

AVhen  will  doctors  stop  putting  their  names  to  every  pa^^er  that 
is  poked  at  them  ?  It  would  ho  interesting  to  note  how  many  of 
these  140,  if  called  into  court  as  witnesses  in  this  case,  would  he 
able  to  sustain  fully,  under  oath,  the  opinions  so  emphatically  set 
forth,  in  their  memorial  to  the  grand  jury. 

But  Doctors  everywhere  do  and  say  foolish  things  sometimes,  un- 
like England's  King,  of  whom  a  great  wit  wrote,  as  an  epitaph  : 

"  Here  lies  our  Sovereign  Lord,  tlic  King 
Whose  word  uo  one  relies  on, 
Who  never  did  a  foolish  thing 
And  never  said  a  wise  one  ;" 

And  now  we  hear  that  in  medical  circles  in  North.  Carolina,  it  is 
reported  that  a  prominent  neurologist  of  this  city  humbugged  one 
of  your  statesman  from  the  Blue  Eidgc  region,  by  suspending  a 
rotating  needle  before  him ;  if  it  stopped  with  its  point  towards  the  jia- 
tient  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  was  diseased,  whereas,  if  the 
butt  end  pointed  towards  him  it  demonstrated  that  the  posterior 
lobes  were  affected. 

Now,  those  who  call  themselves  physicians  do  but  expose  their 
own  ignorance,  if  nothing  worse,  in  repeating  this  silly  story,  for 
they  should  know  the  "needle"  has  reference  to  Lombard's  deli- 
cate thermo-electric  apparatus  which  indicates  with  great  precision 
the  differences  in  degrees  of  temperature  of  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  is  used  by  eminent  men  in  this  country  and  Europe  to 
locate  hyperaemiaj  and  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis. 

Ill  addition  to  this  idle  gossip,  we  hear  of  letters  that  have  been 
written  to  gentlemen  in  distant  Htatcs,  inquiring  it  they  were  ever 
treated  by  such  a  doctor  for  certain  obscure  troubles,  and  Avhat  Was 
the  fee  !  All  this  is  wrong,  being  highly  un2)rofessional  and  it 
should  subject  the  author  to  the  severest  disciiiline  of  any  Society 
of  which  he  may  be  a  member.  It  ought  to  be  understood  that  the 
Medical  Societies  are  the  only  tribunals  before  which  personal  and 
ethical  grievances  should  be  brought.  All  appeals  to  the  pcojde 
through  public  lectures  or  the  press  are  corani  own  judin',  and  serve 
but  to  degrade  the  profession  into  jarring  f;i,ctions. 
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Nothing  new  to  report  in  surgery.  Among  new  remedies  thymol 
is  coming  prominently  forward  as  a  snl)stitnte  for  carbolic  acid.  It 
is  not  disagreeable  in  odor,  and  iiot  poisonous  if  absorbed.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  varies  from  1  part  in  1000,  up.  8clero- 
tinic  acid,  an  ednct  from  the  secale  cornutum,  is  under  trial  in 
the  treatment  of  uterine  fibroids.  The  reports  of  its  hypodermic 
use  are  quite  favorable.  In  using  it,  as,  indeed,  any  other  prepara- 
tion of  ergot,  the  diagnosis  of  fibroids  should  be  unmistakable,  for 
Emmet  has  shown  clinically  that  if  no  fibroids  are  present  (a  retro- 
verted  uterus  being  mistaken  for  fibroid)  the  remedy  may  excite  or 
increase  a  congestive  hypertrophy,  or  even  give  rise  to  an  attack  of 
cellulitis. 

Dr.  Emmet's  great  work  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Gy- 
naecology is  now  in  press,  and  will  apj^ear  early  in  the  autumn.  It 
is  a  marvel  of  industrious  labor,  and  will  secure  for  its  author  an 
imperishable  fame.  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  the  manuscript, 
but  I  cannot  convey  in  a  few  words  an  idea  of  the  thorough  mastery 
of  the  subject  which  is  evinced  on  every  page.  It  is  unlike  any 
other  work  on  the  Diseases  of  AVomcn  yet  published.  It  is  uni(|ue 
in  its  arrangement,  in  the  treatment  of  its  matter,  in  the  clear, 
lucid  manner  in  which  minutest  details  are  placed  before  the  reader, 
and  in  the  wonderful  tables  compiled  from  thousands  of  cases, 
Avhicli  show  the  relations  of  uterine  diseases  and  displacements  to 
menstruation,  age,  pregnancies,  social  conditions,  &c. 

Perha})S  it  is  true  there  were  warriors  before  Hannibal,  but,  in 
a  special  sense,  there  were  few  gyufecologists  before  Emmet ;  and 
this  we  may  say  not  figuratively  when  we  remember  his  connection 
from  the  very  opening,  with  what  for  a  long  time  was  the  only  wo- 
man's hospital  in  the  world. 

A  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  called  a 
Manual  of  Operative  Surgery,  by  Lewis  A  Stimson,  M.  D.,  of  New 
York,  has  been  puljlished  by  ]\Ir.  Lea,  of  Philadelphia.  This  book 
would  have  been  better  named  if  "Surgery  of  the  Cadaver" 
stood  as  its  title.  The  descriptions  of  the  various  operations  are, 
it  is  true,  well  given,  in  clear,  })ure  English,  and  generally  the  best 
methods  have  been  selected. 

But  apart  from  the  mere  mechanical  handling  of  the  knife,  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  numerous  details  which  must  be 
.observed  to  ensure  success  in  every  surgical  attempt.  And  the  figures 
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have  a  stiff,  waxy  look  which  the  tissues  coukl  not  possibly  assume 
except  in  the  dead  body.  Figure  291,  page  431  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive, 
from  an  examination  of  this  figure  to  what  extent  the  parts  arc  to 
be  freshened  in  the  operation  for  a  ruptured  perineum.  The  skin 
and  posterior  vaginal  wall  have  a  hardened  aspect,  and  the  body  of 
the  perineum  looks  like  the  cavity  of  the  rectum,  and  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  rectum,  did  not  the  well  defined  stigma  below,  repre- 
senting the  anus,  indicate  that  the  sphincter  was  not  torn.  We 
note  with  surprise  also  that  the  silk  is  introduced  as  for  cpiills,  but 
this  mode  of  suturing  is  now  almost  universally  discarded. 

The  description  of  Boeckel's  method  of  gaining  access  to  the 
phar3aix  through  the  nose  is  very  imperfectly  givon,and  much  room 
is  left  for  doubt  as  to  the  successive  steps  to  be  followed  in  making 
the  quadrilateral  (he  means  rectangular)  osteo-cutaneous  flap.  This 
operation  is  not  nearly  as  good  in  its  results  as  Ollier's,  and  might 
have  been  omitted.  The  method  of  moving  very  large  polypi,  by 
depressing  both  upper  jaws,  as  attempted  Ijy  Cheever,  of  Boston, 
and  performed  successfully  by  Tiffany,  of  Baltimore,  is  not  al- 
luded to. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  methods  of  cathcterizing  the  male 
bladder  ;  nor  are  the  important  operations  of  dilating  urethrotomy 
and  dilation  for  stricture,  spoken  of  anywhere — evidently  an  over- 
sight. 

In  the  surgery  of  the  eye  the  old  operation  of  couching  the  lens 
consumes  a  Avhole  page,  although  the  author  acknowledges 
that  it  is  a  condemned  procedure.  >Strabotomy  is  quite  fully  treated 
of,  but  no  account  is  given  of  Grandclements'  now  operation  of  re- 
section of  the  external  rectus. 

In  relating  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  threatened  death 
from  chloroform  ana3sthesia,nothingis  said  of  nitrite  of  amyl,which 
with  inversion  by  Kelaton's  method,  it  is  believed,  constitutes  the 
most  efficient  resource. 

We  look  with  jnty  and  surjn'ise  at  the  poor  devil's  leg,  which  the 
figure  represents  as  undergoing  resection  of  the  tibia.  What  the 
occasion  for  the  resection  is,  cannot  be  learned,  hardly,  however, 
for  the  unsightly  boAv  which  the  bone  has  at  a  point  at  which  it  is 
normally  bent  in  the  ojiposite  direction.  Schematic  figuring  some- 
times is  guilty  of  the  greatest   solecisms. 
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It  must  not  be  thought  that  in  pointing  out  these  defects  (if  de- 
fects they  be^  and  some  of  them  are  common  to  all  manuals  of  op- 
erative surgery)  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  book  is 
without  merit.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  full  of  excellent  features, 
and  does  great  credit  to  the  rising  young  surgeon  who  compiled  it. 
The  chapter,  or  part,  on  amputations  is  very  clear,  as  is  that  on  the 
ligation  of  arteries.  The  description  of  Wood's  method  for  the 
radical  cure  of  hernia  is  complete,  and  I  do  not  know  Avhere  we  may 
look  for  a  more  satisfactory  account  in  such  brief  space,  of  the  va- 
rious modes  of  sewing  up  Avounded  intestines.  Lithotomy,  per- 
haps, is  somewhat  slighted.  It  is  hoped  the  young  operator  will 
not  turn  the  cutting  edge  of  his  blade  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  figure  which  represents  the  rectangular  statf  in  situ.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  operation  by  external  urethrotomy 
without  a  guide  is  a  most  difficult  task,  the  only  landmarks  being 
the  hole  in  the  triangular  ligament  (Van  Buren  and  Keyes)  and  the 
apex  of  the  prostate  which  can  be  felt  per  rectum.  Why  the 
centre  of  the  arch  of  the  pelvis  is  not  taken  as  a  guide  I  cannot 
conceive,  as  it  is  easily  felt,  and  must  always  indicate  the  course  of 
the  urethra.  Making  that  a  landmark,  according  to  Dr.  F.  N. 
Otis,  renders  this  operation  as  easy  and  certain  as  if  a  staff  were 
employed. 

Dr.  Stimson's  work  is  an  attest  of  the  iniiuenccs  which  in  New 
York  tend  to  stimulate  young  men  to  Avrite  books.  Precocious 
authorship  is,  as  a  rule,  (Dr.  S.  is  four  years  in  practice)  destruc- 
tive of  growing  reputation,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  instance 
will  prove  an  exception,  for  tbe  intrinsic  merits  of  the  book  are  be- 
yond question,  and  it  is  the  best  work  of  its  kind  noAv  in  print.  We 
sh(.uld  remember  that  Druitt's  Surgery  was  the  product  of  a  med- 
ical student,  and  yet  it  has  held  its  own  through  numerous  editions, 
substantially  unchanged,  and  is  to  day  the  book  par  cxcelkncc.  for 
undergraduates. 

Some  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  exhibition  of  a  new  mode 
of  embalming,  devised  and  patented  by  a  Dr.  Rogers,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  uses  a  fluid  Avhichhe  calls  alekton  (meaning  unceasing) 
and  says  it  is  so  harmless  that  small  quantities  may  be  drunk  Avith- 
out  injury,  and  it  may  be  used  for  preserving  meats  intended  for 
consumption. 
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I  have  not  yet  witnessed  the  process,  but  if  it  justifies  the  claims 
made  for  it,  it  will  return  a  handsome  fortune  to  the  inventor,  and 
prove  a  great  boon  to  the  demonstrators  of  anatomy  at  the  colleges, 
some  of  Avhom  now  resort  to  the  most  disagreeable  and  unsatisfac- 
tory methods  of  "pickling"  Ijodies  during  the  summer,  to  ensure 
an  abundance  of  dissection  nuiterial  for  the  enormous  classes  of 
the  winter.  This  fluid,  the  preparation  of  which  is  yet  secret,  is 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  every  other  substance  for  disinfecting  and 
aseptic  2)urposes. 

An  error  credit  into  my  last  letter  in  reference  to  the  invention  of 
the  laryngoscope  ;  the  credit  should  iiave  been  given  to  Garcia,  in- 
stead of  to  Mario."  DeR, 
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Nervous  Diseases  :  Their  Description  and  Treatment.  By  Al- 
lan McLane  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  etc.  Henry  0.  Lea,  Phila- 
delphia.    1878.     pp.  513.     8  vo. 

If  people  only  wrote  Ijooks  when  there  was  something  important 
for  them  to  say,  publishers  would  not  revel  in  the  wealth  and 
luxury  which  are  supposed  by  the  needy  author  to  bo  the  results  of 
a  mal-diversion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor  from  him  to  them.  If 
Dr.  Hamilton  had  been  guided  by  this  principle  the  volume  before 
us  Avould  certainly  never  have  seen  the  light.for  we  have  searched  it 
in  vain  for  a  single  origiiial,  and  at  the  same  time  useful  observation. 

For  this  state  of  facts  the  author  is  only  secondarily  responsible. 
Those  indiscreet  friends  Avho  persuaded  him  to  appear  before  the 
public  in  the  light  of  a  teacher,  should  in  fairness  Ijcar  the  weight 
of  blame  for  the  failure  which  is  apparent  on  every  page.  On  refer- 
ence to  the  Medical  Eegister,  we  find  that  the  author  graduated 
in  1870 — scarcely  eight  years  ago.  During  that  period  it  is  im- 
probable that  he  could  have  acquired  the  knowledge  and  experience 
necessary  for  one  who  sets  out  with  the  design  of  instructing  oth- 
ers in  a  branch  of-  medical  science,  confessedly  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult.    It  is  to  l)e  rememljcred,  too,  that  for  the  greater  portion  of 
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the  time  mentioned,  Dr.  Hamilton  has  occupied  the  position  of 
Sanitary  Inspector,  under  the  Board  of  Health.  The  duties  of  this 
office  were  extremely  onerous,  requiring  time  and  laljor  in  visiting 
and  inspecting  all  suspected  sources  of  deleterious  effluvia.  Let 
any  one  of  our  readers  place  himself  in  imagination  in  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton's position,  and  then  searchingly  enquire  as  to  his  capability  for 
writing  a  creditable  treatise  on  an  intricate  and  extensive  sub- 
ject, and  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the 
volume  under  notice. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected — and  as  no  one  with  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton's lack  of  qualifications,  venturesome  enough  to  write  a  book 
could  have  avoided, — his  production  is  made  up  of  the  observa- 
tions of  others,  tliro^vn  together  in  the  crudest  and  most  unscientific 
manner,  with  here  and  there  a  badly  reported  case  of  his  own.  Br. 
Hamilton  by  a  labor-saving  process  which  the  precocious  author  is 
apt  to  ado])t,has  not  hesitated,  as  we  have  repeatedly  noted,  to  use 
the  references  without  verification,  which  others,  especially  .Taccoud, 
and  Hammond  have  laboriously  looked  up  for  themselves,  and  this 
without  giving  the  least  credit  to  the  authority  whose  work  he  has 
thus  ai^propriated. 

For  instance,  on  page  25G  in  the  chapter  on  ''Progressive  Muscu- 
lar Atroph}',"  he  gives  a  wood  cut  of  the  inain  en  grife  and  credits 
it  to  Roberts.  Obviously  he  did  not  know  that  Roberts  had  taken 
it  from  Duchenne,  and  that  the  representation  had  nothing  to  do 
Avith  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  but  refers  to  a  dcfornuition  of 
the  hand,  caused  by  a  wound  by  which  the  ulnar  nerve  had  been 
divided.  Roberts  copied  the  cut  exactly,  and  the  wound  on  the 
anterior  face  of  the  fore-arm  is  shown,  as  in  Duchennc's  drawing, 
but  Dr.  Hamilton  leaves  out  all  indication  of  the  injury,  evidently 
su2)posing  it  to  Ijc  a  useless  piece  of  shading. 

On  page  73,  under  the  heading  of  "Cerebral  Hyperemia,''  he 
quotes  Calmeil  as  saying  that  men  are  more  subject  to  that  affec- 
tion than  women  ;  and,  with  a  disregard  for  French  syntax,  and 
for  accuracy  of  description  refers  this  observation  to  "  Maladies 
'UiJl((inni((foire  du  Cerveau"  Now,  on  turning  to  CalmeiFs 
Traife  def<  Maladies  Infianiriiatnires  du  Cerveau"  we  find  that  he 
makes  the  remark  in  regard  to  an  affection  altogether  different  from 
that  which  Dr.  Hamilton  designates  cerebral  hypera3mia,and  which 
he  describes   under   the  heading  '' drs  atta(iues  de  roiuiesfion  en- 
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cejjhalique  hrusques  it  duree  temporaire  qu  des  fliixioois  encqjhal- 
iqucs  irusques  de  nature  infiammatorie.''  There  were  nineteen  cases 
and  all  terminated  in  death.  The  inference  is  inevitable  that  Dr. 
Hamilton  has  never  consulted  CalmciTs  treatise  from  Avhicli  he  pre- 
tends to  qnote. 

In  regard  to  this  cerebral  hyperainnia  of  Dr.  Hamilton's,  we  may 
remark  eajjasscmt  that  the  description  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from 
Hammond  withont  credit. 

AYe  mnst  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hamilton  claims 
to  have  treated  IGO  cases.  Of  these,  18  were  bar-teudersj,  15  bakers, 
and  19  blacksmiths.  He  has  certainly  liad,  if  this  title  be  correct, 
more  patients  of  these  occupations  affected  with  a  single  disease 
than  any  other  physician  has  had  with  all  the  diseases  known  to 
nosologists.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  there  is  another  physician  in 
New  York  who  in  ten  years  has  treated  18  bar-tenders,  or  15  bakers, 
or  19  blacksmiths. 

And  again,  he  says,  that  his  experience  teaches  him  that  among 
others,  sugar-refiners  and  glass-blowers  are  particularly  liable  to 
the  disease,  and  yet,  in  the  table  giving  the  occupations  of  the  100 
cases  not  a  single  one  is  set  down  to  either  of  the  above-named 
pursnits. 

On  page  120,  he  says,  "a  great  many  observers,  among  whom 
were  Durham,  Kausmall,  Tenner  and  Fleming,  strongly  lield  tiiat 
the  brain  was  ana?mic  dnring  repose,  the  ana?mia  being  the  cause  of 
sleep."  If  by  Kausriudl,  Dr.  Hamilton  refers  to  the  Knssmaul, 
wiio  in  conjunction  with  Tenner,  wrote  a  monograph  on  '' Epilep- 
tiform Convulsions  from  Ilannorrhage,"  wc  may  take  the  lil)erty 
of  observing  that  neither  ho  nor  his  collaborator  says  anything  of 
the  kind,  or  anything  that  either  or  both  ever  wrote. 

In  speaking  of  "professional  cramp"  or  ''writer's  paralysis," 
as  it  is  often  called.  Dr.  Hamilton  claims  to  have  seen  twenty-three 
cases — a  larger  nnmber  2)robably,  than  has  been  niidcr  the  observa- 
tion of  any  other  physician  in  any  country.  In  the  table  of  occu- 
pations, of  these  twenty-three,  two  are  •'musicians,"  and  yet,  he 
speaks  of  having  seen  cases  among  violin  players,  and  cites  another 
as  occurring  in  a  pianist.  He  states  further,  that  "all"  were  men 
and  between  the  ages  of  30  and  GO  ;  and  yet,  on  the  same  i)ages 
gives  some  particulars  of  a  case  occurring  in  liis  own  experience  in 
a  yonng  lady. — (pages  480  and  487.) 
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All  this,    if  not  something  worse,  is   certainly    very  lux  writing. 
It  is  only  a  small  portion  of  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind. 

Tbe  typographical  appearance  of  the  book  is  good.  It  is,  how- 
ever, almost  an  exact  fac  simile  of  Dr.  Hammond's  treatise.  Thus 
Liebreich  is  called  "  Leibreich,"  and  the  columns  of  Goll  arc  inva- 
riably spoken  of  as  the  columns  of  '''  Gall."  The  style  is  obscure 
and  "often  ungrammatical. 
For  instance,  (page  80), 

"  Abstinence  from  alcohol  in  some  cases,  attention  to  the  bowels 
and  the  precaution  of  keeping  the  head  cool  and  the  neck  uncon- 
llnod,  are  the  first  observances  to  be  followed  by  the  physician  and 
patient."  We  commend  this  advice  to  all  junior  practitioners,  but 
if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  in  other  things  what  Avill  become  of  the 
proverb  that  '-'a  physician  never  takes  his  own  medicine." 

"With  a  hvpertrophied  ventricle  and  renal  disease,  the  patients- 
lias  little  U)  be  thankful  for,  and  one  must  always  gives  in  each  case, 
a  very  guarded  prognosis,"  (p.  80.)  We  imagine  no  one  but  Job 
would  dit-pute  with  Dr.  Hamilton  on  the  point  of  bc'ng  lluinkful 
for    "a  hypertrophied  ventricle  and  renal  disease." 

In  conclusion,  we  find  one  other  matter  in  which  we  can  heart  ly 
agree  Avith  Dr.  Hamilton.  He  says  :  "'one  of  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes that  can  happc>n  to  the  student  is  the  possession  of  a  l^rge 
accumulation  of  badly  arranged  facts  which  arc  stored  away  in  the 
brain  like  odds  and  ends  in  a  garret,"  (page  17),  and  we  would  add 
that  what  is  only  a  great  "  misfortune"  for  the  student  is  very  apt 
to  be  literary  deith  to  the  writer  of  books. 

Defective   Medical    Education    the  chief  obstacle  to   a    pn'per  ap- 
plication of  our  profession  by    the  public,  and   what  our   Alma 
Mater  is  doing  to  remove  it.     Annual  address  before  the  Society 
of  Alumni    of  the    Medic;il    Department    of  tlio   University   of 
Pennsylvania.   V>\  Wm.  A.  B.  Nokcom,  M.  D.,  of  North  Carolina. 
The  theme  which  Dr.  JS'orcom  selected  for  his  address  before  the 
Alumni  of  iiis  Alma  Mater   was  well    chosen.     It   was  one    upon 
which  lie  has  bestowed  much  useful  thought  for  many  years.     His 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  medical  education  has  marked  his  pro- 
fessional career,  and  as  a  compliment  to  his  qualification,  he  was 
for  six  years  entrusted  with  tlie  most  important  honor  in  the  gift  of 
the  medical  ])rofcssH:)n  of  his  own  State, — Examiner  in  Physiology 
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in  tlic  ISUiic  Board  of  Medical  Examiiiors.  His  review,  therefore, 
of  the  condition  of  medical  education  and  the  means  whereby  its 
elevation  will  be  accomplished  are  the  well-weighed  words  of  an 
earnesl;  medical  scholar. 

Dr.  Norcom  thinks  that  all  the  medical  schools  in  the  country 
must  soon  follow  the  example  of  the  University  of  I'ennsylvania, 
and  many  of  them  arc  seriously  considering  the  question  of  the 
three-term  requisite  for  gradiuites.  lie  reviewed  the  medical  courses 
under  the  new  regime,  dropping  here  and  there  in  passing,  hints 
Avhich  give  a  clew  to  his  own  course  of  study,  not  forgetting  to  in- 
culcate some  i^athological  formula?  which  he  holds  as  cardinal  in 
the  practice  of  physic. 

If  the  newly  graduated  doctors  caught  any  of  Dr.  ISJorcom's  en- 
thusiam  for  study,  they  will  ;mrely  go  the  fountain  heads  of  learn- 
ing with  avidity. 

North  Carolina  is  too  sparsely  settled  to  sustain  a  Medical  Col- 
lege, but  the  medical  profession  has  been  almost  the  pioneer  of  a 
higher  educational  standard  as  is  evinced  in  her  Board  of  Exami- 
ners established  in  1859,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
could  not  have  selected  a  s^icaker  sounder  on  the  question  of  medi- 
cal education  than  Dr.  Korcom.  'We  have  read  this  address  with 
great  pleasure,  and  hail  it  as  the  harbinger  of  that  better  day  com- 
ing, when  the  rank  of  American  Colleges  will  bo  equal  to  the  best 
in  the  world. 

^Ye  congratulate  Dr.  Norcom  upon  his  earnest  manly  efforts  for 
the  cause  he  espoused,  and  hope  every  North  Carolina  doctor  may 
read  his  address  Avith  the  same  amount  of  pleasure  it  has  given  us. 


A  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  H3'giene  for  Educational  Institutions 
and   General   Eeaders/    Fully  illustrated.     By  Jas.  C.  Hutch- 
inson, M.  D,,  President  New  York  Pathological  Society, &c.,  &c. 
York.     Clark  &  Maynard,  5  Barclay  St.     1878.     Pp.  370, 
To  write  a  work  of  this  sort  embracing  an    account  of  the  func- 
tions of  the   different   organs   of  the  body,    without   falling   into 
clap-trap  moralizing,  seems  to  be  a  diflicult  task  for  authors  of  pop- 
ular treatises,  of  this  characler.     Dr.  Hutchinson  has  succeeded  in 
his  task,  and  no  doubt  his  work  will  meet  with  popular  acceptance. 
The  illustrations  are  copious,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  and  help  the 
students  for  whom  it  was  written. 
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The  Obstetkic  Gazette.     A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Obstet- 
rics and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  By  Edward  B.  Stevens, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.     No.  1.     Cincinnati.     July  1878. 
AVe  anticipate  in  this  handsome  Journal  a  most  welcome  visitor 

lo  our  office,   judging  by  tbe  appearance  of  the  first  number. 


IIOKITANSKY. 


Baron  Eokitansky  isdead.  So  little  is  medical  merit  remembered 
and  recognized  by  the  public  that  within  twenty-four  hours  of  his 
death  the  father  of  modern  pathology  was  described  in  the  journals 
as  "an  eminent  German  2)h!/ sic iau  and  author  of  several  well- 
known  medical  treatises." 

Had  his  death  occurred  a  few  years  later,  Eokitansky  would  prob- 
ably have  figured  as  a  "  once  popular  practitioner  and  father  of  the 
well-known  opera  singer."         ****** 

Eokitansky's  de^th  takes  away  one  more  of  the  "  strong"  men 
wlio  made  the  Vienna  school  so  famous  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
There  are  now  left  only  Skoda,  Hyrtl,  Hebra,  and  Sigmund,  and 
of  these  Skoda  has  lately  been  almost  at  death's  door,  and  Hyrtl 
has  sulkily  retired  into  the  country.  All  of  them  were  originals  in 
their  Avay,  and  V^ienna  cannot  and  will  never  be  able  to  replace 
them.  Their  successors  with  the  exception  of  Billroth,  are  much 
Aveaker  men,  and  some  of  them  are  more  intent  on  cajoling  fees  out 
of  foreign  students  than  on  performing  good  scientific  work.  The 
Vienna  school,  in  short  has  been  demoralized  by  American  gold. — 
London  Medical  Examiner. 


CAN   SYPHILIS    BE   PRODUCED   PROM  HEIPER    VACCI- 
NATION. 


Tlio  London  Lancet  contains  several  editorial  articles  on  this 
question,  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  affirmative,  in  a  very  con- 
fused and  himu  manner,  and  not  olTering  a  single  fact  in  evidence. 
Our  esteemed  correspondent,  Dr.  Warlomont,  of  Brussels,  chief  of 
the  State  Vaccine  Department  of  Belgium,  has  been  appealed  to, 
and  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  Brussels,  July  7th,  1878. — This  is  my  answer,  in  reply  to 
yours  of  yesterday.  1.  If  one  inoculate  syphilis  to  a  calf,  the  lat- 
ter does  not  take  it  ;  the  virus  dies  on  the  spot.  If  one  inoculate 
syphilitic  vaccine  to  a  calf,  the  syphilis   remains  outside,  and  only 
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viiccine  develops  itself.  The  latter  is  certainly  free  from  any  trace 
of  syphilis.  3.  Heifer  vaccine,  Avhatever  be  its  source,  can'never, 
therefore,  give  syphilis,  in  virtue  of  the  saying — 

'  La  plus  jolie  fille  du  monde, 
Ne  pent  donner  que  ce  qu'elle  a.' 

That  does  not  mean  that  vaccination  in  its  performance  cannot 
transmit  syphilis  when  the  calf  is  the  agent.  AVhen  one  vaccinates 
at  the  same  time  several  children,  the  "lancet  may,  if  that  instru- 
luent  be  used,  bring  to  thepustnle  some  contaminated  blood,  which 
will  then  be  transmitted  to  another.  To  avoid  this,  care  only  is 
Avanted. " — Medical  News. 


BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS   DECEIVED. 


Sweat  Centres  ;  The  Effects  of  Muscarin  and  Atropin  on  them. 
By  Isaac  Ott,  M.  D.  G.  B.  Wood  Field,  Student  of  Medicine.  He- 
print  froni  Jour,  of  Physiology,  Vol.  1,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

The  Soft  Palate.  Its  value  in  Diagnosis  as  compared  with  the 
Tongue  in  Derangements  of  the  Liver,  Malarial  Diseases  and  Ex- 
anthematous  Fevers.  By  Wm.  Abram  Love.  M.  D.,  Professor 
Physiology  Atlanta  Medical  College,  &c.  Reprint  from  Trans. 
Med.  Association  of  Georgia. 

Annual  Address  to  the  Society  of  Alumni  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  March,  1878.  By  Wm. 
A.  B.  Korcom,  M.  I). /of  North  Carolina.  With  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Alumni  Meeting  of  1878,  pp.  G4.     Collins,  Printer. 

The  Obstetric  Forceps  :  When  and  how  to  use  it.  By  Geo.  J. 
Englemann,  M.  D.,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

The  Ilystero-Neuroses.  With  especial  reference  to  the  Menstrual 
Hystero-Neurosis  of  the  Stomach.  By  Geo.  J.  Englemann,  M.  D. 
Reprint  from  Vol.  II,  Gynecological  Transactions,  1878. 

A  Hystero-Psychosis.  Epilepsy  dependent  upon  Inversions  of  the 
Cervix  Uteri.     By  Geo.  J.  Englemann,  M.  I). 

How  We  See  :  With  account  of  the  different  errors  of  refraction, 
and  a  more  particular  consideration  of  the  influence  of  school  life 
in  the  production  of  near-sightedness.  A  lecture  delivered  before 
the  University  Nornud  School  at  Chapel  Hill,  July  31st,  1877.  By 
Richard  IL  LcAvis,  M.  I).,  of  Raleigh. 

The  Pith  of  the  Dried  Corn-Stalk  as  a  Uterine  Tent,  ;  and  gen- 
eral remarks  upon  the  use  of  uterine  tents  in  gyna3Colo<>ical  prac- 
tice, Avith  cases.  By  W.  T.  Goldsmith,  M.  D.,  "Atlanta/  Rei)rint 
from  Trans.  Med.  Association  of  Georgia. 

Amputations  and  Excisions  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,  their  indications, 
&c.     By  J.  Bryne,  M.  D. 

Cholecystotomv  for  the  Removal  of  Gall-S tones  in  Dropsv  of  the 
Gall-Bladder.  P,y  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.  D.  lioprntfrom  Br.  Med. 
Journal,  1878. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 


WHY  SHOULD  WE  USE  THE   METRIC  SY8TE:\I  ? 
By  Edward  Wigglesworth,  M.  D.  Boston,  Muss. 


MORALLY    AS  HUMAISTITARIANS, 

Desiriiii?  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  whoso  Clod- 
given  hest  it  is  to  act  well  onr  part  in  life,  thus  promoting  univer- 
sal harmony.  Even  should  our  selfish  ends  not  be  furthered  in  the 
least  by  the  adoption  of  the  international  decimal  system,  wo  should 
yet  gladly  adopt  it  if  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  to  be  benefitted  by 
its  introduction,  and  of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  The  most  virulently 
conservative  exponents  of  the  vis  inertias  of  egoism  admit  that  "in 
commerce  where  we  are  dealing  with  large  quantities,  aod  whore 
large  columns  of  figures,  whether  expressing  weights,  measures  or 
money,  must  be  added  up,  divided  or  otlierwise  treated  as  an  arith- 
metical factor,  the  metric  system  is  a  perfect  marvel  of  elegance 
and  simplicity." 

INTELLECTUALLY    AS    BROAD-MI N"I) ED    FRIENDS   OF    PROGRESS. 

It  is  the  paradox   of  education  that   wo    must  build    from  above 
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downwards.  Iinjiortaiit  measures  originate  among  the  upper  classes 
wliicli  alone  are  litted  to  comprehend  the  ultimate  results  of  these. 
The  benevolent  despot  may  even  educate  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, and  that  at  once,  raising  his  vassals  by  intellectual  platforms; 
the  genius  of  republican  institutions  demands  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  the  masses  by  wheedling  them  up  one  intellectual  step  after 
another  with  the  proffered  bait  of  immediate  selfish  advantage. 
The  mdepentent  American  of  the  lower  class  loses  several  trains  on 
the  railroad  of  progress  while  being  persuaded  of  the  inferior  ele- 
ments of  pedestrianism.  John  Quincy  Adams,  even  in  his  day, 
spoke  of  the  metric  system  as  "  the  greatest  invention  of  human 
ingenuity  since  that  of  printing."  Charles  Sumner  characterized 
it  as  "  among  the  choicest  possessions  of  an  advanced  civilization." 

SOCIALLY,    AS    PATRIOTIC    A^^IERICAK   CITIZEKS. 

For  in  spite  of  popular  education,  illiteracy  is  increasing  faster 
than  population.  It  has  been  calculated  by  large  committees  of  our 
ablest  teachers  that  the  complete  introduction  of  the  Metric 
System  will  save  a  full  year  of  the  school-life  of  every  child,  and 
this  year  thus  saved,  would  be  enough  to  turn  the  scale.  In  a 
country  depending  for  the  safety  of  its  free  institutions  upon  the 
education  of  the  people,  this  fact  is  of  vital  importance.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  system  Avould  Ije  desirable,  if  only  as  the  most 
rapid  method  of  obtaining  the  most  correct  results,  even  were  we 
subsequently  to  change  the  denomination  of  these  results  back  into 
the  old  denominations. 

PRACTICALLY,    AS   ECONOMICAL   AXD    COMMON    SENSE    MEN. 

The  system  being  the  most  accurate,  consistent  and  convenient 
one  known,  simpler  than  others,  as  our  money  is  simpler  than 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  ;  multiplying  and  dividing  by  a  mere 
shifting  of  the  decimal  points  to  the  right  or  left ;  giving  finer  sub- 
divisions than  other  systems  and  saving  money  in  business  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  London  Northwestern  Rail  Koad  alone  reports  an 
annual  saving  of  ton  thousand  pounds  sterling  by  the  use  in  com- 
putation of  the  metric,  instead,  of  the  old  system.  How  vast  then 
Avould  be  the  saving  in  the  entire  business  of  the  country. 

In  1860  the  business  of  the  United  States  equalled  1702,000,000  : 
of  this,  1700,000,000  was  with  nations  using  the  metric  system,  and 
that  too  before  Germany  had  adopted  it. 
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There  are  no  tables,  scales  or  complicated  relations,  the  meter 
measuring  every  possible  dimensioii,  the  liter  every  capacity,  the 
gram  every  weight. 

In  the  old  systemless  system  of  many  and  various  units  the  mul- 
tiple might  be  20,  3,  8,  12,  5^,  27,  2^,  etc.  Even  single  weights 
varied  among  themselves  ase.  g.  long  and  short  avoirdupois  weight. 
So  with  measures  of  capacity,  a  barrel  of  fish  is  30  gallons  ;  one  of 
ale,  31|  ;  one  of  cider,  32  ;  one  of  beer,  27  ;  etc.  Bread  is  sold  by 
troy  weight,  butter  by  avoirdupois.  Druggists  buy  by  one  and  sell 
by  another  and  a  different  table  of  weights. 

With  the  exception  of  measurement  of  time,  which  are  unalter- 
able, being  natural  divisions  fixed  by  the  revolutions:  of  tlie  earth, 
there  is  none  to  which  this  system  is  applicable,  whether  of  weight, 
length,  surface,  solid  contents,  angles,  values,  interstices  or  forces. 

PHILOSOPHICALLY,     AS   ACCEPTING   THE   IXEVITABLE. 

For  the  metric  system  is  sure  to  come  and  we  shall  never  be  1)etter 
able  to  make  the  change  than  now.  We  uiust  use  it  as  a  means  of 
education  now,  as  a  result  to  which  we  are  to  grow  by  degrees. 
Every  civilized  nation  has  adopted  it  except  Russia,  which  has  beea 
delayed  only  by  her  war,  and  England,  which  never  makes  any 
change  until  forced.  She  was  only  400  years  behind  the  continent 
in  adopting  our  present  arithmetic.  Yet,  even  in  England  it  is 
legalized  and  makes  annual  progress  in  tiie  British  Parliament. 
Our  scientific  men  all  advocate  it.  Our  Congress  has  legalized  it. 
Large  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  foreign  trade  use  it  more 
than  is  generally  known.  Civil  engineers,  architects,  and  chemists 
employ  it.  It  is  exclusively  used  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  and 
Marine  Service.  The  American  Medical  Society  and  the  Medical 
Societies  of  the  leading  States  have  recommended  it  by  resolutions 
most  cordially.  And  finally  should  we  delay  long,  commerce  with 
an  immigration  from  foreign  countries  will  force  it  upon  us. 
Moreover,  it  is  practically  indestructible,  whereas  the  standard 
weights  of  Great  Britain  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834-.  There  are 
27  standards  of  the  metric  system  in  different  countries,  the  United 
States  possessing  one.  These  arc  exactly  alike,  from  a  single  cast- 
ing of  10  parts  iridium  and  90  of  platinum.  Xothing  short  of  a 
cosmic  convulsion  could  destroy  all  of  these  at  once. 
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PROFESSIO]SrALLY\     AS     PHY'SICIANS. 

Because  tliis  system  most  Dearly  approximates  to  a  perfect  one, 
embodying  as  it  does,  the  most  careful  and  delicate  work  of  the 
International  Metric  Commission  composed  of  scientific  men  from 
all  countries. 

Because  it  is  i)itcr]udi(jnaJ,  and  medicine  is  as  cosmopolitan  as 
human  nature  itself. 

Because  of  its  great  convenience'  in  writing  and  compounding  pre- 
scrijifcions,  in  dividing  doses  and  in  comjmting  quantities  required 
during  given  times. 

Because  of  its  safety  due  to  its  uniformity  and  siinjjlicity .  It 
may  bo  learned  in  five  minutes.  In  complexity  there  is  always  dan- 
ger, and  the  resemblance  of  the  signs  of  the  scruple,  drachm  and 
ounce  has  already  proved  fatal  to  human  life.  The  metric  system 
dispenses  with  the  signs  of  the  quantities,  employs  Arabic  figures 
instead  of  Roman  numerals  and  assures  the  physical!  of  more  com- 
petent service,  because  from  more  educated  pharmacists.  It  is 
decimal  and  a  perpendicular  line  instead  of  the  decimal  points  obvi- 
ates any  possibility  of  error  from  this  source.  It  is  allied  to  the 
change  already  made  l)y  Americans  from  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence  to  dollars  and  cents. 

Because  of  its  delicacy  and  accuracy  for  tlie  chemist  and  phar- 
macist, and  here  the  beauty  of  the  system  is  specially  apparent  for 
it  provides  denominations  or  weights  a})2)licable  to  the  smallest 
(juantity  which  the  physician  can  prcscril)e,  the  old  grain  being  by 
far  too  large  and  coarse  a  unit  for  modern  medicine.  Moreover, 
the  English  and  American  graduates  are  both  in  use  in  this  country, 
and  yet  are  not  alike.  Tliore  is  a  difference  of  18  grains  in  the 
weights  of  their  fluid  ounce.  Then  too  it  is  united  before  the 
ounce  symbol,  cither  the  graduate  or  tro}^  ounce  may  be  used. 

Because  it  deals  prefcrablv  with  weights  alone,  icliile  adinittiny 
the  use,  if  desired,  of  Jjotli  wciyhts  and  iiica.yures  as  at  2^1'csent, 
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DEOPSY  OF  THE  AMNION. 
By  J.  A.  Eeagax,  M.  D.,  Weaverville,  N.  C. 


I  felt  it  a  duty  for  some  time  to  report  a  very  remarkable  case  of 
this  disease  which  I  encountered  in  my  practice,  but  having  no 
Journal  in  our  State,  until  yours  was  started,  I  have  neglected  it 
until  the  present  time. 

I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  E.,  September  10th,  18G0,  who  was  at- 
tended by  Dr.  Eeynolds,  since  dead.  I  found  her  the  largest  small 
looman  I  ever  saw.  On  examination,  I  at  once  diagnosed  the  case 
dropsy  of  the  amnion,  and  sent  a  messenger  for  the  attending  phy- 
sician. While  he  was  gone,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  I  was  called  to 
a  case  of  obstetrics.  Dr.  Reynolds  not  being  at  home,  another 
physician  was  brought,  whom  I  failed  to  meet,  on  account  of  the 
case  above  named.  He,  however,  left  a  note  for  me,  stating  that 
he  believed  it  to  be  general  anasarca,  and  advised  against  an  opera- 
tion in  an}-  way. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  three  days  after  the  visit  named, 
I  found  her  suffering  very  much.  Being  satisfied  that  the  physi- 
cian named  was  in  error,  and  regretting  that  I  could  not  have  met 
him,  I  took  the  case.  The  lady  could  not  eat,  sleep  or  have  any 
ease  in  any  way,  or  in  any  position,  the  pressure  being  so  great. 
Hence,  I  determined  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  puncture  the 
sac,  through  the  os  uteri,  which  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  three 
cent  piece.  I  wrapped  a  small  bistoury  to  within  a  half  inch  of  the 
point— placed  the  point  under  my  finger  nail,— entered  the  womb 
per  vaginam,  through  the  dilated  os,  and  punctured  the  sac.  While 
I  was  unwrapping  my  bistoury  and  drying  it, the  lady  complained  of 
getting  very  wet.  I  returned  to  her  and  found  a  large  quantity  of 
water  in  the  bed.  I  commenced  dipping  it  up,  and  measnred  seven 
(jallons,  besides  what  was  absorbed  by  her  clothing  and  the  bed. 
She  being  very  feeble  I  gave  her  a  stimulant,  and  in  about  three 
hours  she  began  to  complain  of  labor  pains.  I  made  an  examina- 
tion and  found  another  sac  presenting.  I  punctured  this  (the  os 
being  well  dilated)  and  in  a  short  time  a  very  poor  emaciated  child 
was  born  which  seemed  to  have  been  dead  for  some  time.  In  a 
short  time,  on  examining  to  see  if  the  placenta  was  ready  to  come 
away,  I  encountered  another  sac  Avhich  I  also  i)unctured,  and  soon 
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another  child  was  born,  in  every  respect  resembling  the  first.  In 
due  time  the  placenta  came  away,  and  I  determined  to  examine  it 
carefully.  I  found  a  double  placenta,  each  with  its  separate  amni- 
otic sac,  and  in  addition  to  these  a  large  sac  inclosing  both  placentas, 
and  the  other  two  sacs  with  the  children.  This  large  one  was  the 
one  which  contained  the  liquid  above  named. 

The  Avoman  made  a  good  recovery,  and  on  the  otli  of  Novemljcr, 
18G7,  I  delivered  her  of  a  healthy  child,  Avithout  her  having  had 
any  of  her  former  symptoms.     Her  health  has  since  been  good. 

Finding  these  sacs,  caused  me  to  examine  more  closely  for  the 
cause  of  these  discharges  of  Avatery  fluid  from  the  vagina  of  preg- 
nant Avomen.  Churchill  says:  "a  vaginal  examination  affords  no 
explanation,  as  no  deviation  from  the  healthy  condition  of  the  parts 
can  be  detected."  This  is  true,  but  a  careful  examination  of  tlie 
placenta,  and  sac  or  sacs,  Avill  afford  a  better  explanation  than  is 
usually  found. 

I  Avas  called  to  see  a  Mrs.  R.,  Avith  the  sixth  child,  at  the  end  of 
the  7th  month.  She  and  the  bed  Avere  very  Avet.  There  being  no 
signs  of  labor,  I  ga\'e  her  some  medicine  to  quiet  her,  and  returned 
home. 

At  the  end  of  the  8th  month  the  same  thing  was  repeated. 

At  the  end  of  the  9th  month  I  delivered  her  of  a  healthy 
child.     On  examination  the  sac  Avas  a  double  one. 

Again,  I  found  a  Mrs.  II.,  in  like  condition  at  the  end  of  the  8th 
month,  and  delivered  her  at  the  end  of  the  9th.  Her's  was  also  a 
double-sac,  nearly  groAvn  together  in  places. 

Hence,  in  my  practice  I  have  encountered  two  cases  of  double, 
and  one  of  trijile  sacs  ;  all  these  recovered  and  did  Avell  in  subse- 
quent labors.  I  hope  the  physicians  of  our  State  will  cause  State 
pride  to  actuate  them  to  take  an  interest  in  our  Journal,  and  re- 
IDort  all  important  cases. 


CASE    OF    DROPSY  FROM   LOSS    OF  BLOOD,  COMPLI- 
CATED WITH  INDURATION    OF  THE  LIVER. 
By  W.  C.  McDuFFEY,  M.  D.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.,  aged  40,  married,  the  mother  of  ten  children,  always  en- 
joyed the  best  of  health,  until  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  October, 
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1877,  and  from  her  own  account  she  wasratlier  ronglily  liandled  by 
an  inexperienced  midwife  at  that  timid  time;  suffered  an  unusual 
loss  of  blood  ;  immediately  thereafter  and  thenceforward  for  more 
than  a  month  the  discharge  was  copious  and  when  it  subsided  she 
remained  in  a  very  weak,  anemic  condition,  without  appetite, 
shortness  of  breath,  very  little  secretion  of  milk.  This  was  her 
condition  when  I  first  saw  her,  December  Gth,  nearly  two  months 
after  her  confinement. 

There  was  then  swelling  of  feet  and  legs,  and  some  abdominal  en- 
largement. I  detected  with  most  peculiar  distinctness  an  enlarged 
liver  abnormally  hard,  Avith  functional  disturbance  of  the  heart, 
and  very  decided  scantiness  of  urine.  I  gave  her  a  brisk  mercurial 
cathartic,  with  digitalis,  and  repeated  it  next  day  and  apijlied  a 
blister  over  the  liver,  with  such  decided  benefit  that  I  felt  but  little 
concerned  about  the  ultimate  results.  Finding,  however,  that  not- 
withstanding the  swelling  rapidly  subsided  in  a  few  days,  with 
much  relief  in  breathing,  yet  the  liver  remained  as  hard  as  ever, 
with  its  sharp  border  actually  projecting  and  easily  traced  clear 
around,  through  the  then  thin  walls  of  the  abdomen.  I  again  ap- 
plied an  extensive  blister  over  it,  and  gave  mild  mercurials,  alter- 
nated with  iodide  potas.,  quinine  and  iron.  The  blister  gave  relief, 
the  iron  and  quinine  I  had  to  Avithdraw;  continued  the  iodide  potas. 
with  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel ;  there  was  still  no  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  urine.  Thus  matters  stood  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  she  became  suddenly  worse.  The  swelling  reiii^peared  in 
the  feet  and  legs  ;  oedema  of  abdominal  walls  and  a  tendency  to 
general  anasarca.  Xo  decided  ascites,  but  the  swelling  as  yet  ap- 
peared to  be  confined  to  the  cellular  tissues. 

At  this  time  there  was  much  palpitation  and  great  difficulty  of 
breathing  ;  she  was  unable  to  lie  down  ;  the  liver  as  hard  as  ever 
though  somewhat  reduced  in  size.  I  resorted  again  to  the  digitalis 
with  nitrate  i)otas.;  but  could  get  no  diuretic  effects  from  them; 
there  was  partial  relief  in  the  steadiness  the  remedy  produced  upon 
the  heart's  action.  I  kept  up  the  use  of  mercury  and  gave  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron,  and  applied  the  compound  iodine  oint- 
ment over  the  region  of  the  liver,  but  finding  no  reduction  in  size 
nor  softening  in  texture  of  this  stubborn  organ,  and  no  increase  of 
urine,I  had  recourse  again  to  the  fly  blister,  and  gave  five  grain  doses 
of  calomel  for  six  or  seven  doses  followed  by  full  doses  of  compound 
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powder  of  Jalap.  This  Avas  about  the  middle  of  January.  She 
was  relieved  again;  the  swelling  subsided;  the  breathing  was  bdtterj 
and  she  was  able  to  lie  down.  The  appetite  was  bad  and  no  impres* 
sion  yet  upon  the  kidneys.  I  kept  up  the  compound  powder  of  jalap, 
and  once  a  day  a  dose  of  calomel,  and  applied  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid  bath  to  tlie  region  of  the  liver  and  to  the  feet.  She  remained 
at  a  stand=-still  for  some  fifteen  days,  when  again  the  swelling  of  the 
limbs  and  abdomen  began  to  increase^  I  made  the  external  appli- 
cation of  the  fox-glove  by  swathing  the  abdomen  in  a  deccction  of 
the  leaves;  even  this  produced  no  visible  action  on  the  kidneys, 
which  seemed  proof  against  every  measure  resorted  to  in  that  di- 
rection*  This  left  me  about  where  I  was  at  the  beginning.  My 
anxiety  about  the  case  now,  may  be  imagined,  but  not  described. 
There  Avas  an  obstinacy  al)0ut  the  liver  and  kidneys,  such  a  per= 
sistant  refnsal  to  yield  to  ordinary  remedies,  as  I  had  not  met  with 
before,  and  besides  the  patient  was  failing  in  strength.  This  brings 
me  up  to  the  first  of  February ;  still  diffculty  of  breathing, 
swelling  of  the  limbs  and  no  appetite.  I  again  blistered  and  this 
time  gave  large  doses  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  30  grain  doses — six 
times  a  day — -and  saw  but  little,  if  any  benefit  for  several  days.  At 
this  time,  or  at  least  on  the  15th  of  February,  Dr.  Haigh  joined  me 
in  consultation,  and  from  this  time  to  the  end,  he  will  bear  me  out 
in  saying  it  was  one  of  the  most  stubborn  cases,  to  finally  yield, 
that  had  been  seen  in  many  years.  We  put  her  upon  eleterium 
squills  and  calomel  as  an  alterative,  and  hydragogue  cathartic;  this 
acted  well  so  far  as  the  remedies  v>^ere  concerned,  producing  free 
watery  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  but  no  softening  of  the  liver  or 
action  upon  the  kidney,  although  kept  up  for  several  days,  and  be- 
sides, we  gave  the  sustaining  remedy — -so  often  found  beneficial  in 
dropsies  of  different  parts  of  the  body^to-wit  :  sulph.  iron,  nit. 
potas.  cinchona  and  gm.  This  was  fully  tried  and  finding  no  mate- 
rial benefit,  we  tried  tincture  digitalis,  alternated  with  dialyzed 
iron  ;  slight  improvement  would  now  and  then  give  encouragement, 
but  in  a  few  days  matters  were  as  unfavorable  as  befoi'c.  We  ap- 
plied the  blister  over  the  liver  and  saw  an  improvement,  and  after 
it  healed,  we  applied  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  again.  This  in 
conjunction  with  alterative  doses  of  calomel ;  diet  nutritious  but 
bland  ;  appetite  very  irregular,  and  from  the  first  there  was  no  signs 
of  the   menses,    though    the   infant   had    been    ]iut  away  for  two 
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niontlis,  there  being  no  secretion  of  milk — indeed,  there  hud  heeii 
but  very  little  milk  from  the  first,  and  that  only  for  five  or  six  weeks 
after  confinement.  There  was  now  much  emaciation  oi  the  upper 
extremities,  while  the  swelling  remained  below.  This  state  of 
things  continued  during  the  month  of  March.  The  action  of  the 
heart  at  this  time  was  evidently  disturbed  by  a  collection  of  fluid  in 
the  pericardium.  We  produced  a  smart  eruption  with  tartar 
emetic  ointment,  over  the  liver  and  heart  and  this  was  continued 
for  some  time  ;  but  not  diminishing  the  induration  of  the  liver 
(though  it  did  give  relief  to  the  heart)  wc  again  had  recourse  to 
A'^esication  by  cantharides,  and  began  now  to  give  calomel  and  bi- 
carb, soda — 3  grains  of  the  former  with  10  of  the  latter.  The 
qitantity  given  altogether,  was  very  considerable — sometimes  it  was 
given  Avithout  interruption  for  ten  days  and  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear there  never  was  the  slightest  ptyalism  from  first  to  last  in  this 
case;  this  was  the  last  remedy  used  internally.  The  blistering  was  re- 
peated, and  suddenly  it  was  perceived  that  the  kidneys  were  actively 
secieting,  the  SAvelling  began  to  decrease  and  rapidly  disappeared, 
and  the  liver  was  found  nearly  normal.  The  appetite  was  good,  the 
patient  was  bright  and  the  long  baftied  doctors  were  as  much  re- 
joiced as  any  member  of  the  family  to  find  at  last  their  persevering 
labor  crowned  with  success.  The  last  regular  visit  to  this  lady  was 
made  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  and  from  then,  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  perfect  relief;  in  a  week's  time  she  was  doing  house- 
work. It  is  astonishing  how  rapid  and  how  perfect  this  cure  was. 
She  looks  better  to-day  than  she  did  before  the  attack. 

To  epitomize — S  fly  blisters  were  applied  over  this  liver,  besides 
irritation  with  the  acid,  tartar  emetic  ointment  and  sinapisms  re- 
peatedly. Calomel  was  so  often  resorted  to  that  the  exact  quantity 
given  in  all  is  difficult  to  state.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  in  combi- 
nation with  the  bi-carb.  soda  it  acted  better  than  in  any  other  way, 
and  that  there  was  no  impression  made  upon  the  kidneys,  desjiitc 
every  diuretic  tried,  until  the  liver  yielded,  then,  and  not  until  then 
did  the  flow  of  urine  become  at  all  cojiious. 

Digitalis  fairly  tried  in  this  case  without  diuresis.  Specific 
dropsical  treatment  of  no  avail  ;  ptyalism  not  ]iroduced  under  the 
long  continued  use  of  mercury.  Perseveracce  in  an  old  and  nar- 
row path  brought  us  out  at  last  at  the  desired  haven,  for  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  the  efedual  means  were  reduced  to  about  three 
loiifj  fn'c'l  and  well  Jcnoica  remedies. 

"  Ask  for  the  old  naths  and  walk  therein," 
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NOTE  ON  THE  USE  OP  PLASTER  FOR  SPLINTS. 
By  L.  McLane  Tiffany,  M,  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  employment  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  surgery  is  so  universal  at 
the  present  clay,  that  any  hint,  however  trivial,  whereby  its  applica- 
tion is  facilitated,  or  its  usefulness  increased,  is  worth  recording. 
With  the  above  two-fold  object  I  offer  the  following  suggestion  for 
practice  : 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  used  as  a  reinforcement  for  plas- 
ter splints  -when  great  strength  was  required,  stri^js  of  wire  gauze, 
cut  in  appropriate  shapes  ;  very  thin,  light  and  pliable,  such  as  is 
used  for  window  blinds. 

The  gauze  is  easily  obtained,  can  be  cut  with  an  ordinary  strong- 
pair  of  scissors  and  adapts  itself  to  any  peculiarity  of  form,  how- 
ever bizarre. 

The  gauze  when  imbedded  in  plaster,  forms  a  splint  of  sufficient 
strength  to  meet  all  requirements,  for  the  moisture  of  the  band- 
ages, sufficing  to  rnst  the  iron,  forms  a  cement  of  greater  durabil- 
ity than  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  non-oxydizable  metal,  such 
as  zinc. 

Latterly  I  have  used  iron  fillings  in  a  number  of  cases  where  ex- 
cessive strength  was  not  required  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gauze.  It 
is  dusted  over  the  limb  as  the  various  layers  of  bandage,  prepared 
in  the  usual  way,  are  applied  and  rubbed  in  with  the  plaster. 
(Supposing,  of  course,  a  limb  under  treatment.) 

Oxydation  proceeds  rapidly,  and  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
plaster  has  become  a  dull  red,  extremely  hard  cement. 

The  weight  of  the  iron  required  is  small  and  the  weight  of  the 
plaster  which  can  be  dispensed  with  is  considerable,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  requisite  strength.  I  do  not  find  that  the  setting  of  the 
plaster  is  in  any  way  delayed.  I  have  found  that  the  filings,  as  ob- 
tained from  machine  shops,  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  dirt  of  one 
kind  or  another,  which  greatly  impairs  the  object  desired  ;  by  us- 
ing, however,  a  magnet  to  rake  the  dust  with,  the  iron  is  jirocured 
comparatively  pure,  for  it  adheres  to  the  loadstone,  from  which  it 
may  be  removed  and  preserved  in  a  dry,  tightly  closed  bottle. 
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A  CASE  OF  NASO-PHARYNGEAL  POLYPUS. 

By  William  R.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Scotland   Neck,    X.    C 


I  send  you  a  naso-pharyngoal  tumor  whicli  I  extirpated  from  the 
throat  of  young  A.  P.  H.,  of  Palmyra,  Halifax  county,  a  few  years 
ago.  This  case  lias  quite  an  interesting  history.  The  youth  in 
question  having  undergone  several  complicated  operations  with  great 
courage  and  fortitude  before  being  finally  relieved.  I  first  noticed 
the  growth  as  I  then  thought  of  ordinary  polypi  in  his  right  nostril, 
as  early  as  the  year  1870,  when  he  Avas  only  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old,  attending  school  at  Vine  Hill  Academy,  Scotland  Neck. 
I  very  easily  extracted  them  with  the  ordinary  forceps  from  time  to 
time,  but  I  soon  noticed  after  each  successive  operation,  they  re- 
turned with  increased  size,  and  rapidly  assumed  a  graver  character. 
His  father  and  myself  carried  him  to  Tarl^orough,  and  placed  him 
in  charge  of  Drs.  Pittman  and  Jones,  who,  I  believe  operated  on  him 
several  times,  and  under  whose  treatment  he  seemed  for  a  time  to 
improve,  they  having  checked  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tumor  in 
right  anterior  nares  and  in  the  anterum  for  a  period.  But  soon  aftei- 
his  return  home  from  Tarborough,  I  WiUS  startled  to  find  a  large 
tumor  developing  from  the  posterior  nares,  extending  gradually 
down  into  the  pharynx,  and  finally  resting  upon  and  almost  com- 
pletely compressing  the  epiglottis,  thus  keeping  him  in  a  continous 
state  of  semi-suffocation.  All  elforts  of  myself  and  others  to  re- 
lieve him  proved  abortive  and  uiuivailing.  xV  greater  portion  of 
the  time  the  only  way  I  could  give  him  sufficientair  to  sustain  life, 
was  by  passing  a  large  catheter  or  reed  under  the  tumor,  immedi- 
ately over  the  larynx.  Under  the  circumstance?,  I  advised  Ins 
father  to  let  me  take  him  to  Baltimore  and  place  him  in  charge  of 
my  esteemed  friend.  Professor  Edward  Warren,  late  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  the  Khedive's  army — now  of  Paris.  On  my  arrival  in  Bal- 
timore with  him,  his  condition  was  so  critical  that  Dr.  Warren  was 
compelled  to  perform  tracheotr)my  on  him  to  keep  him  alive  long 
enough  to  operate  on  his  throat — finding  this  to  afford  but  little  re- 
lief the  Doctor  proceeded  to  extricate  the  tumor  at  once,  which  he 
did  in  his  usual  graceful  and  scientific  manner — and  as  we  all 
thought  finally  and  sucessfully.  Shortly  after  the  operation,  Ileft 
him  under  Dr.  Warren,  where  he  remained  for  some  two  or  three 
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months,  if  I  ain    not  mistulvon — returning  home   in  a   much  im- 
jn'oved  condition,  und  to  all  appearances  cured. 

In  the  course  of  six  months  tifter  his  return  the  tumor  had 
rci4)peare(l,  if  anything,  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  it  heing 
found  larger  and  of  a  more  gristly  consistence  than  before — at 
times  completely  closing  the  glottis,  leaving  the  little  fellow 
gasping  and  for  moments  apparently  dead.  1  resorted  to  every 
expedient  to  save  my  patient's  life,  heing  generously  assisted  by  the 
physicians  of  the  surrounding  vicinity,  btitin  vain  and  without  any 
material  benefit  to  the  patient  himself.  Seeing  death  inevitable  I 
delil)erately  resolved  to  take  the  responsibility  of  killing  my  patient 
rather  than  let  him  die  without  another  effort  to  save  his  life.  Be- 
ing kindly  assisted  by  my  friend.  Dr.  M.  T.  Savage,  and  Dr. 
Carson,  of  Martin  County,  I  proceeded  to  carry  my  design  into  ex- 
ecution. With  a  pair  of  curved  serrated  forceps,  I  seized  the  lower, 
or  pendant  extremity  of  the  tumor,  and  raised  it  out  of  its  bed  in 
the  pharynx — thus  relieving  the  impression  of  the  epiglottis  and 
giving  the  patient  the  benefit  of  free  respiration  during  the  opera- 
tion, taking  the  forceps  in  my  left  hand,  and  holding  in  my  right 
hand  an  ccraseur,  armed^  with  a  loop  of  doubled  annealed  steel 
wire.  I  passed  the  loop  rapidly  over  the  handle  and  down  the  blade 
of  the  forceps  over  the  end  of  the  tumor,  pushing  the  loop  of  wires 
well  behind  the  soft  palate  with  the  end  of  the  instrument  and  the 
middle  finger  of  my  left  hand,  until  it  was  pressed  finally  against 
the  walls  of  the  posterior  nares  at  the  base  of  the  tumor.  I  thus 
continued  to  press  witli  the  end  of  theecraseur  and  finger,  as  above 
described,  while  Dr.  Savage  gradually  constricted  the  base  of  the 
tumor  with  the  screw  of  the  instrument.  ,Tust  as  the  tumor  was 
almost  severed  from  the  posterior  nares  one  of  the  wires  of  the 
loop  gave  way  with  a  snap,  confirming  a  failure  by  further  strain  on 
the  remaining  wire.  I  took  a  hernia  knife,  passed  it  along  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  unbrolvcn  wire  and  finished  the  operation — though 
by  extirpating  the  tumor  you  see  before  you,  weighing  several 
ounces,  and  at  the  time  of  the  operation  being  nearly  twice  its  pres- 
ent size.  As  the  wires  tore  away  the  base  of  the  tumor  and  cleared 
the  posterior  nares,  the  blood  spouted  from  each  nostril  in  torrents, 
but  the  hemorrhage  was  soon  subdued  by  application  of  sponge 
cuttings  saturated  in  persulph.  fcrri.  To  the  surprise  of  myself, 
my  medical  friends,  and  the  friends  of  the   youth  himself,  he  raj)- 
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idly  recovered  from  the  operation,  and  soon  regained  his  general 
health.  All  I  have  since  done  for  him  was  to  prescribe  the  iodide  and 
bromide  of  calcinm,  componnd,  as  a  "wash,  to  syringe  out  his  throat 
and  nostrils  with.  At  the  time  of  the  operation,  May,  1874,  he 
would  not  have  weighed  more  than  50  pounds.  He  is  now  six  feet 
high,  weighs  IGO  pounds,  is  in  good  health,  hale  and  hearty,  doing 
a  thrifty  business,  clerking  for  one  of  the  most  successful  merchants 
in  the  neighborhood.  There  has  never  been  any  sigo  of  the  tumor 
since  the  operation  over  four  years  ago. 
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EXPERIMENTS    ON   THE   BILIARY     SECRETION,    WITH 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  ACTION    OF  CHOLAGOGUES. 

By  Professor  Rutherford,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.* 


Professor  Rutherford  pointed  out  that  clinical  observation  was 
very  defective  in  regard  to  the  action  of  medicines  on  the  liver.  It 
was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  bile  secreted.  Some  sub- 
stances resembled  the  bile  in  color,  as  rhubarb.  Again,  when  bile 
had  been  secreted,  it  was  sometimes  retained  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  especially  if  the  cholagogue  were  not  at  the  same  time  a  pur- 
gative, as  was  the  case  with  many  substances  which  acted  on  the 
liver.  Again,  it  had  been  proved  by  his  experiments  that  all  med- 
icines which  acted  as  purgatives,  but  did  not  stimulate  the  liver, 
lessened  the  secretion  of  bile.  This  law  had  been  clearly  demon- 
strated. After  reviewing  the  methods  of  experimenting  upon  the 
liver  by  former  experimenters,  as  Hughes  Bennett,  Rohrig,  and 
others,  and  pointing  out  wlierein  their  methods  Avere  defective  or 
fallacious.  Professor  Rutherford  Ijriefly  described  how  his  experi- 
ments had  been  conducted.  They  were  all  performed  upon  dogs  in 
a  state  of  fasting.  The  animal  was  fed  at  4  P.  M.,  and  the  exper- 
iment was  commenced  about  0  o'clock  the  following  morning.   The 
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animal  was  kept  perfectly  still  by  means  of  cnrara,  which  paralyzed 
its  movements,  and  artificial  respiration  was  kept  up  by  making  an 
opening  into  the  trachea  and  introducing  a  pair  of  bellows,  worked 
by  a  small  steam  engine.  The  respirations  were  kept  at  sixteen  per 
minnte.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  the  dog  in  a  state  of  fasting,  for 
when  food  was  being  absorbed  the  hepatic  cells  were  rendered  more 
active.  It  was  necessary  to  use  cnrara,  for  chloroform  and  ether 
both  increased  the  activity  of  the  liver.  Several  observations  were 
first  made  to  ascertain  how  much  bile  was  secreted  normally  by  the 
liver  in  a  given  time.  The  amount  was  measured  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  the  experiment  lasted  nine  or  ten  hours.  An  open- 
ing was  made  into  the  abdomen  in  the  linea  allja,  a  canula  was  in- 
troduced into  the  common  bile  duct,  and  the  Inle  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  a  fine  cubic  centimetre  measure.  The  gall-bladder  was 
s(|ueezcd  so  as  completely  to  fill  the  canula,  and  a  clamp  was  placed 
on  the  cystic  duct  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  bile  into  the  gall- 
l)]ad(ler.  It  was  found  that  the  flow  of  bile  when  no  substance  was 
applied  was  tolerably  regular,  but  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  after 
several  hours,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  tlie  liver.  The  substances 
were  all  introduced  into  the  duodenum  for  two  reasons;  first,  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  mucin  in  the  stomach  of  the  dog; 
and  secondly,  because  many  maintained  that  the  action  of  chola- 
gogues  was  due  to  their  irritating  the  mouth  of  the  common  Inle 
duct. 

Professor  Euthcrford  experimented  with  tlie  following  substances  : 

1.  Croton  Oil. — He  commenced  witli  this  substance  because,  ac- 
cording to  Iiohrig,  it  was  the  most  powerful  cholagogue.  In  one 
experiment  he  gave  15  grains,  in  another  3  grains  of  croton  oil, 
and  he  found  frpm  these  experiments  that  croton  oil  was  a  chola- 
gogue of  such  feeble  nature  that  it  might  well  be  discarded.  He 
tried  also  the  action  of  water  alone,  and  found  that  it  did  not  affect 
tlie  secretion  of  bile  to  any  notable  extent. 

2.  FodopliyUme. — He  injected  10  grains  of  this  substance,  and 
found  only  a  very  slight  increase  of  bile,  because  it  acted  as  a  too 
powerful  purgative.  In  another  case  he  gave  G  grains  of  podophylline, 
and  there  was  a  very  constant  rise  in  the  secretion  of  bile.  As  resi- 
noid  substances  were  very  insoluble  unless  mixed  with  bile,  which 
dissolved  such  substances,  he  injected  9  grains  of  podophyllne  with 
a  little  bile,  having  previously  ascertained  th;it  such  an  addition  did 
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not  notably  affect  the  secretion  of  bile.  In  this  case  there  was 
much  purgation,  and  for  the  first  half  hour  the  secretion  of  bile 
rose  enormously,  but  afterwards  fell  almost  to  a  stand-still.  From 
these  experiments  he  found  that  podophylline  was  a  powerful  chol- 
agogue.  As  the  experiment  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time  Profes- 
sor Rutherford  associated  M.  Vigual  with  him  in  their  execution. 

3.  Castor  Oil. — This  was  the  next  substance  tried.  He  gave  one 
ounce  and  found  that  it  did  affect  the  liver.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  purgation  set  in  there  was  a  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  bile 
due  to  the  purgation. 

4.  Gamior/e. — He  gave  4  grains,  and  there  was  no  rise,  but  a  de- 
cided fall,  due  to  excessive  purgation. 

5.  Sulphate  of  Magnesiuiii. — He  gave  GO  grains,  and  after  a  time 
another  GO  grains,  but  noticed  only  a  fall  in  the  quantity  of  bile 
secreted. 

G.  Chloride  of  Amnion  in  ih.^-Em  gave  about  20  grains  of  this 
substance  four  times  repeated,  and  the  secretion  fell.  The  effect  of 
purgation  was  to  diminish  the  bile  by  draining  the  portal  system. 
Part  of  the  bile  was  normally  reabsorbed,  and  especially  the  sul- 
phur-containing substance,  and  reconverted  into  taurocholic  acid  ; 
but  purgatives  prevented  this  by  washing  away  the  bile  after  it  had 
beeh  poured  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

7.  Aloes — He  gave  GO  grains,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  rose  high, 
and  remained  so  for  a  long  time.  Small  doses  affected  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  only  slightly. 

8.  RUuharl. — He  gave  17  grains  four  times  in  the  form  of  infu- 
sion, and  the  secretion  of  bile  rose  afterwards.  Rhubarb  did  in- 
crease the  secretion  of  bile,  but  was  a  feeble  hepatic  stimulant. 

9.  Senna. — He  gave  45  grains  five  times.  It  stimulated  the  liver, 
but  was  not  a  very  powerful  cholagogue,  being  accompanied  by  pur- 
gation. 

10.  Colchicum. — He  gave  GO  grains  of  the  extract,  and  there  was 
a  very  high  secretion.  It  was  a  decided  cholagogue,  but  not  a  pow- 
erful one. 

11.  Taraxacum. — He  gave  180  grains  of  the  extract  and  after- 
wards 120  grains,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  rose,  but  so  slightly  that 
he  concluded  that  taraxacum  was  an  extremely  feeble  cholagogue. 

12.  Scammony. — He  gave  4  grains  and  afterwards  8  grains,  and 
found  it  a  very  feeble  cholagogue. 
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13.  Euonymin,  a  resinous  substance  obtained  from  Euonymus 
Atropurpureus.  The  dose  fol'  a  man  was  one  to  two  grains.  It 
was  a  favorite  American  eclectic  remedy.  He  gave  5  grains,  and  in 
tliirty  minutes  there  was  a  most  powerful  effect.  It  was  a  power- 
ful stimulant  of  the  liver.  Professor  Kutherford  recommended  it 
to  be  given  at  night,  two  grains  combined  with  two  grains  of  hy- 
oscyamus,  and  in  the  morning  a  seidlitz  powder.  Euonymin  only 
stimulated  the  intestinal  glands,  and  was  a  safe  medicine^ 

14.  tSangumaHn,  also  an  American  eclectic  romedyj  obtained 
from  Sanguinaria  Canadensis.  The  dose  for  a  man  was  ^to  1  grain. 
lie  gave  one  grain  and  found  the  secretion  of  bile  rose.  It  stimu- 
lated the  liver.  It  Avas  a  powerful  cholagogile,  and  had  a  slight 
purgative  action. 

15.  Iridin,  another  American  eclectic  remedy,  obtained  from 
It"is  Versicolor.  The  dose  for  a  man  was  1  to  5  grains.  He  gave 
5  grains,  and  after  an  hour  and  a  half  the  secretion  ran  up  very 
high.  It  was  a  powerful  cholagogue,  and  very  valuable.  He 
recommended  4  grains  at  bed  time,  and  a  seidlitz  powder  in  the 
morning. 

16.  Le^itandria,  a  resinous  substance  obtained  from  Leptandria 
Virginica,  and  a  favorite  American  eclectic  remedy.  It  was  not  a 
powerful  cholagogue,  although  in  large  doses  it  stimulated  the  liver. 

17.  IiMcacuan. — This  substance  did  not  excite  the  intestinal 
glands  to  any  extent.  He  gave  00  grains,  and  in  one  hour  and  a 
half  it  raised  the  secretion  of  bile  enormously.  A  dose  of  3  grains 
also  raised  it. 

18.  Colociintli. — This  substance  stimulated  the  liver.  He  gave  8 
grains  and  found  it  was  an  undoubted  cholagogue. 

19.  Jal((p. — Thirty  grains  raised  the  secretion  of  bile.  It  was  a 
cholagogue,  but  not  a  powerful  one. 

20.  Sodium  Sulplmte. — He  gave  508  grains,  and  tlic  secretion  of 
bile  was  raised.  ItAvasnot,  however,  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the 
liver,  though  it  was  a  decided  cholagogue.  It  was  important  as 
forming  the  chief  salt  in  the  waters  of  Carlsbad,  which  were  known 
to  have  a  cholagogue  action. 

21.  Potassium  Hulphate. — Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  grains 
increased  the  secretion  of  bile.  Owing  to  its  insolulnlity  it  some- 
times f^iiled. 

22.  Sodimn  Pliospliatc. — He  gave  77  grains,  and  again  144  grains. 
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and  it  increased  the  bile.     It  was  a  decided  cholagogne.     Potassinm 
snlpliate  Avas  also  a  decided  hejiatic  stimulant. 

23.  JtOcJielh  Salt. — He  gave  43  grains  and  found  it  a  feeble  chol- 
agogue. 

24.  Common  Salt  (Chloride  of  Sodium)  had  a  slight  cholagogne 
action. 

25.  Chloride  of  A/ninoJtiitui  was  found  to  lower  the  secretion  of 
bile. 

26.  Sodinni  Bicarljonate  in  doses  of  10  or  20  grains  produced  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  secretion  of  bile. 

27.  Potassium  BicarJjonate. — Ten  or  20  grains  produced  no  chol- 
agogne effect. 

28.  Xitrolujdrocltloric  Acid. — He  found  that  40  minims  of  the 
dilute  acid  j)roduced  a  distinct  cholagogne  effect.  It  was  almost  a 
decided  cholagogne. 

29.  Jaborandi. — He  gave  an  infusion  of  75  grains,  and  found  it 
a  very  slight  cholagogne. 

30.  Pliysostigma. — He  gave  1  grain  of  the  extract,  and  it  raised 
the  secretion.  He  then  gave  2  grains  of  the  extract,  and  the  secre- 
tion rose  rapidly  to  a  great  extent.  These  doses,  however,  were  too 
high  to  be  safely  used  in  man,  and  so  it  could  never  be  used  as  a 
cholagogne.  Being  anxious  to  find  if  atropia  would  antagonize 
the  action  of  physostigma  on  the  liver,  Professor  Rutherford  gave 
4-5ths  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia,  and  afterwards  3-5ths  of  a 
grain,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  came  down  to  where  it  was  before 
the  physostigma  was  given,  clearly  proving  that  in  regard  to  the  se- 
cretion of  Ijilc  physoscigma  and  atropia  were  antagonistic.  Being 
also  anxious  to  find  the  effect  of  atropia  alone  on  the  liver,  he  giive 
first  -i-  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropia  and  afterwards  another  \  grain, 
and  subsequently  1  grain,  and  found  that  the  secretion  rather  rose, 
showing  that  atro^na  had  no  notable  effect  on  the  secretion  of  bile. 

31.  Menis2)ermin. — This  was  a  resin  obtained  from  ]\Ienispermum 
Canadense  (yellow  parilla),  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
active  principle  of  coccnlus  indicus.  The  dose  for  a  man  was  5 
grains.  It  was  said  to  be  a  tonic  and  aperient.  He  found  that  7 
grains  had  no  effect.  He  afterwards  gave  5  grains  twice,  and  found 
that  menispermin  produced  a  notable  effect  on  the  secretion  of  bile, 
it  was  not  a  cholagogne. 

32.  IU(jitisin. — This   was  a  resinous    substance    obtained  from 
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Baptisia  Tiiictoria,  or  wild  incligo.  The  dose  for  a  man  was  1  to  5 
grains.  He  gave  7  grains,  and  found  that  it  stimuhxted  the  liver. 
It  was  a  cholagogue  bnt  not  a  powerful  one. 

33.  Phjjtolacci )i.— This  was  another  American  eclectic  remedy, 
used  for  chronic  rheumatism.  The  dose  for  a  man  was  l-8tli  to 
l-4th  grain  as  an  alterative,  and  l-4:th  to  1  grain  as  an  aperient.  He 
gave  2  grains  to  the  dog,  and  it  raised  the  secretion  of  bile.  He 
then  gave  1-lOth  of  a  grain  of  atropia  four  times,  and  found  there 
was  no  antagonism.  Phytolacciu  was  a  decided  hepatic  stimulant- 
It  was  obtained  from  Phytolacca  Decandra. 

34.  Benzoic  Acid. — This  was  a  very  insoluble  substance,  there- 
fore we  obtained  only  a  very  slight  effect.  He  gave  15  grains,  with 
the  result  of  a  rise  in  the  biliary  secretion. 

35.  Soclinm  Benzoate, — He  gave  20  grains,  and  the  secretion  of 
bile  rose  rapidly.     It  was  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  liver. 

36.  Ammonium  Benzoate, — He  gave  20  grains,  and  the  secretion 
of  bile  rose  rapidly.  Both  these  substances  had  powerful  actions 
on  the  liver,  and  were  not  antagonized  by  atropia.  They  were  both 
powerful  cholagogues.  The  salts  of  sodium,  as  a  rule,  were  more 
powerful  cholagogues  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  potassium  or 
ammonium,  probably  because  sodium  was  a  normal  constituent  of 
the  bile. 

37.  Sodium  Salicj/Iafe. — He  gave  20  grains,  and  the  secretion  I'osO 
rapidly,  and  to  a  very  high  point.  It  was  a  certain,  rai)id,  and 
powerful  cholagogue. 

38.  Ammonium  PhospJ/afe  was  a  powerful  cholagogue,  and  did 
not  stimulate  the  intestinal  glands. 

39.  Tannin  did  not  produce  any  notable  effect  on  the  secretion 

of  bile. 

40.  Hijoscyaiiius. — He  gave  the  extract,  and  found  that  in  large 
doses  it  lowered  the  secretion  of  bile,  but  in  doses  of  2  or  4  grains 
of  the  extract  it  produced  no  notable  effect. 

41.  Morjihia. — He  gave  1  grain  four  times.  He  also  gave  first  1 
grain  and  then  2  grains  of  the  acetate,  and  found  that  this  sub- 
stance produced  no  effect  on  the  liver.  He  also  found  that  mor- 
phia did  not  prevent  the  action  of  other  cholagogues,  for,  after 
giving  morphia,  he  administered  20  grains  of  the  salicylate  of  so- 
dium, and  the  secretion  of  bile  rose  very  high. 

42.  Acetate  of  Lead. — He  gave  10  grains  five   times,  and  found 
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tbiit  this  substance  lowered  the  secretion  of  bile,  tind,  though  it  did 
not  paralyze  the  liver,  it  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  it. 

43.  Iodide  of  Pofas.sium.  had  no  effect  on  the  liver. 

44.  C'(do/)ieL — He  gave  3  grains  three  times,  and  found  that  the 
secretion  of  bile  became  less.  Kemembering  that  calomel  was  sol- 
uble in  bile  he  gave  calomel  with  bile.  He  gave  1  grain  five  times, 
and  there  was  a  regular  fall,  due  to  the  effect  of  purgation.  He 
again  gave  3  grains  three  times  repeated,  and  there  was  a  fall  in  the 
secretion. 

45.  Corrosive  SuUimate. — He  gave  l-20th  grain  and  l-15th  grain 
several  times  with  wate]-,  and  there  was  no  cholagogue  effect.  He 
afterwards  gave  it  with  bile  1-lGth  grain  several  times,  and  the  se- 
cretion of  bile  rose.  It  is  a  stimulant  of  the  liver.  One-eis'hth 
grain  acts  as  a  powerful  cholagogue.  He  afterwards  combined 
corrosive  suldimate  with  calomel  in  the  proportion  of  l-20th  grain 
of  the  former  to  1  grain  of  the  latter.  The  secretion  of  bile  rose 
enormously.  These  two  substances  comljined  in  the  above  propor- 
tions acted  as  a  very  powerful  cholagogue.  Eemembering  the  theory 
of  Mialhe,  that  calomel  was  partly  converted  in  tlie  stomach  into 
corrosive  sublimate  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach,  he 
calculated  that  5  grains  of  calomel  could  not  be  converted  into  more 
than  l-50th  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate.  He  accordingly  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  5  grains  of  calomel,  and  found  no 
effect  produced  on  the  liver,  nor  any  purgative  effect.  On  exam- 
ining the  stomach  of  the  animal  after  death  he  found  the  whole  of 
tlie  calomel  enveloped  in  the  mucin  of  the  stomach,  there  being  in 
rtll  cases  a  hirge  amount  of  mucin  in  the  stomach  of  the  dog.  In 
conclusion  Professor  Rutherford  stated  that  his  experiments  con- 
cerned only  the  secretion,  and  not  the  expulsion,  of  bile.  By  anal- 
ysis he  had  founa  that  when  the  bile  was  increased  the  bile  solids 
were  increased.  He  had  not  considered  by  what  processes  these 
substances  stimulated  the  liver.  He  had,  however,  proved  that  irri- 
tation of  the  ends  of  the  bile  ducts  did  not  increase  the  secretion 
of  bile,  Ijccause  he  found  that  some  substances,  as  gamboge,  sul- 
phate of  magnesium,  chloride  of  ammonium,  &c.,  powerfully  irri- 
tated the  ends  of  the  bile  ducts,  and  yet  did  not  increase  the  secre- 
tion of  bile.  On  the  other  hand,  he  fouiid  that  substances  stimu- 
lated the  liver,  but  yet  did  not  irritate  the  ends  of  the  bile  ducts. 
Tlie  only  sul)stances   he  had    found   wliich    lowered  tlio  secretion 
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of  bile  directly  without  purgation  were  liyoscyamus  and   acetate 
of  lead. 

Dr.  Keiller,  in  thanking  Professor  Eutherford  for  his  valuable 
communication,  stated  that  this  extraordinary  paper  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  value  of  the  scientific  method  of  studying  the  actions 
of  medicines. 

Professor  Fraser  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  listened 
to  this  most  able  communication.  It  was  work  of  a  most  impor- 
tant character  that  Professor  Rutherford  had  done.  He  praised  also 
the  lucid  manner  in  which  Professor  Rutherford  had  communicated 
the  results  of  his  labors  to  this  Society.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
Professor  Rutherford  would  prosecute  his  important  researches 
still  f  nrthor.  He  stated  that  the  old  idea  of  cliolagognes  was  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  bile,  not  the  amount  of  its  secretion.  AVere(|uircd 
to  remove  the  bile.  He  concluded  by  moving  that  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  to  Professor  Rutherford  for  his  very  valuable  and 
able  communication. — Dr.  Craig,  in  seconding  the  motion,  stated 
that  he  quite  endorsed  all  that  Professor  Fraser  had  said  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  this  communication.  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant communications  that  had  been  made  to  a  medical  society 
for  many  years,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  was  not, 
however,  a  paper  which  admitted  of  much  discussion,  inasmuch  as 
Professor  Rutherford  had  demonstrated  to  the  profession  the  action 
of  very  many  substances  on  the  largest  gland  of  the  body.  A 
special  meeting  had  been  called  to  hear  this  important  communica- 
tion, and  he  quite  agreed  with  Professor  Frazer  that  a  special  vote 
of  thanks  ought  to  be  given  to  Professor  Rutherford. — Dr.  Smart 
said  that  we  had  here  a  series  of  most  brilliant  investigations.  Dr. 
Shand,  the  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Aninuils,  stated  that  he  was  here  to-night,  not  as  the  Secretary 
of  that  Society,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society. 
He  praised  Professor  Rutherford's  communication,  and  stated  that 
if  the  members  of  the  Society  ior  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  only  knew  the  value  of  such  experiments  as  those  Avhicli 
had  been  performed  by  Professor  Rutherford  he  would  not  have  to 
listen  to  so  many  useless  arguments  at  the  meeting  of  that  Society. 
He  heartily  concurred  in  the  special  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Rutherford. — Professor  Grainger  Stewart  stated  that  the  paper  con- 
tained confirmation  of  much  clinicaJ  experience.     He  recommended 
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1  grain  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  to  be  given  with  each  minim 
of  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  when  iron  disagreed  with  the 
stomach.  This  was  good  clinical  practice.  He  praised  the  use  of 
iridin,  ipecacuan,  and  a  combination  of  calomel  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate. These  were  very  valuable.  He  also  praised  the  beuzoate 
of  sodium.  Dr.  Keiller,  in  formally  conveying  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  to  Professor  Rutherford  for  his  able  and  very  valuable  paper, 
said  that  this  communication,  as  was  stated  by  Sir  Eobert  Christi- 
son  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eo}^^!  Society  on  Monday  evening,  would 
hand  down  Professor  Rutherford's  name  to  distant  posterity. 

Professor  Rutherford,  in  reply,  tlumked  the  members  of  tlie  So- 
ciety for  the  kind  wa}^  in  which  they  had  received  liis  paper. — Lo)i- 
dun  Medical  Exani'incr. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MALARIA  ON  THE  LIVER. 
By  John  Sullivan,  M.  D.,  M.  E.  C.  P.,  London. 


Marsli  miasma,  when  absorbed,  infects,  impregnates,  and  poisons 
the  blood,  and  this  modified  blood  is  tJic  cause  of  the  anatomical 
lesions  which  we  may  subsequently  observe  in  the  organs  of  circu- 
lation, more  especially  in  the  spleen  and  liver,  two  organs  most 
directly  concerned  in  the  formation  and  depuration  of  the  blood. 
Still,  no  lesion  may  be  found  characteristic  of  the  condition  of  these 
organs  in  marsh  fever,  and  this  may  arise  from  the  mysterious  and 
occult  nature  of  malaria,  which  may  direct  its  immediate  energy  to 
the  very  principle  of  life  itself,  rather  than  to  the  organs  by  which 
the  functions  essential  to  life  are  performed. 

Blood-poisoning,  and  the  consequent  modification  it  produces  in 
tlie  nervous  and  vascular  symptoms,  in  the  vital  organs,  both  as  to 
their  color  and  consistence,  is  the  primary  and  essential  effect  of  the 
poison  of  marsh  malaria  on  the  human  Ijody.  The  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  and  albumen  are  diminished  in  quantity,  that  of  the 
fibrin  is  not  increased  ;  there  is  loss  of  solid,  and  increase  of  Avatery 
matter.  Hence  the  anaemic  condition  of  the  Ijlood,  the  loss  of 
muscular  power,  tlie  ,s(>rous  infiltrations,  the    tendency  to  Invinor- 
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rhages  and  extravasations  of  blood,  whicli  often  produce  softening, 
Avitli  enlargement  and  even  rupture  of  the  spleen. 

The  venerable  founders  of  the  art  and  science  of  medicine,  so 
profoundly  accurate  in  their  observations  and  descriptions  of  dis- 
ease, based  upon  the  study  of  nature  and  nature's  laws,  have  always 
regarded  the  liver  as  an  organ  of  primary  importance  in  the  animal 
econom}^  by  reason  of  its  size,  situation,  and  important  connections. 
They  have  described  it  as  an  organ  not  intended  for  the  secretion  of 
bile  only,  but  also  for  sanguification,  depuration  of  the  blood,  and 
generation  of  heat. 

The  researches  of  Magendie,  Tiedemann,  and  more  recently  of 
Claude  Bernard  and  other  eminent  physiologists,  have  proved  to 
demonstration  that  the  absorption  of  nutritious  matter  from  the 
intestinal  canal  is  not  confined  to  the  lacteals  and  thoracic  duct 
solely,  but  that  part  is  conveyed  l)y  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver, 
where  it  undergoes  important  changes  before  it  enters  the  circu- 
lation. 

It  is  of  importance  to  examine  and  inquire  into  the  evidence  on 
which  the  liver  founds  it  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an  organ,  inde- 
pendent of  bile  secretion,  of  sanguification,  and  depuration  ;  be- 
cause on  the  supposition  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  such  evidence 
are  we  able  to  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  most  important 
symptoms  and  sequela?  peculiar  to  marsh  fever  and  marsh  cachexia. 

The  liver  is  capable  of  separating  from  the  starch,  sugar,  aud 
albumen,  of  the  food,  a  substance^ — glycogen — which  is  a  transition 
or  modiilcation  of  glucose,  convertible  into  sugar  when  brought 
into  contact  with  an  animal  ferment,  as  saliva,  blood,  etc.  This 
glycogen  is  deposited  into  the  secreting  cells  of  the  liver,  and  is 
consumed  by  the  tissues  during  the  intervals  of  fasting.  It  has 
been  proved  that  no  part  of  this  glycogen  passes  through  the  biliary 
ducts,  for  bile  contains  neither  glucose  nor  sugar.  One  portion 
passes  as  sugar  to  the  right  heart  through  the  hepatic  vein,  from 
thence  to  the  lungs,  to  be  consumed  in  the  process  of  respiration. 
The  remaining  portion  of  this  glycogenic  body  contributes  to  the 
formation  of  cell-growth,  and  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
Wherever  cell-growth  is  active,  Avhether  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom,  glucose  may  be  always  detected.  Hence,  blood  taken 
from  the  hepatic  vein  abounds  more  in  colorless  corpuscles  than 
Avhen  taken  from  tho  portal  vein  after  it  loaves  than  before  it  enters 
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the  liver.  The  elaboration  of  glycogen  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  the  first  stage  in  the  assimilation  of  the  starch,  sugar  and  albu- 
men of  the  food.  Therefore  sanguification  is  one  important  func- 
tion of  the  liver. 

Secondly,  the  liver  is  an  organ  of  depuration  :  it  removes  from 
the  product  of  digestion  certain  nitrogenous  matters,  which  it 
disintegrates  and  converts  into  a  soluble  urea,  to  be  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys.  Blood  in  the  portal  contains  far  more  fibrin  than  the 
blood  of  tlie  he^iatic  vein.  It  has  been  calculated  that  more  than 
sixty  ounces  of  fibrin  are  subtracted  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  blood  during  its  passage  through  the  liver  and  the 
digestive  organs.  The  liver  disintegrates  the  fibrin.  Whenever  this 
disintegrating  and  depurating  function  is  impaired,  filjrin  accumu- 
lates in  the  blood,  as  may  be  observed  in  some  diseases,  as  rheu- 
matic fever,  characterized  by  an  excess  of  fibrin  in  the  blood. 

Owing  to  the  solvent  properties  of  the  bile  acids,  the  red  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood  part  Avith  their  coloring  matter,  or  hsmogoblin, 
which  is  excreted  by  the  urine.  The  variety  of  shade  in  color 
which  the  nitrogenous  ingredients  of  the  urine  present  depends, 
according  to  Bence  Jones,  "  on  the  different  degrees  of  oxidation 
in  the  pigment  of  the  bile."  The  urea  becomes  variously  tinged 
with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  Urea  is  the  product  of  the 
disintegration  of.  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  liver.  If  this  disinte- 
grating  function  be  interrupted,  then  the  oxidation  necessary 
towards  the  formation  of  urea  is  insufficient,  and  instead  of  a  per- 
fectly formed  urea  we  have  a  deposit  of  lithic  acid  or  lithates  in  the 
urine.  These  urinary  deposits  will  vary  according  to  the  peculiar 
diathesis  of  the  constitution,  or  to  the  degree  of  oxidation  which 
the  organic  powers  may  be  capable  of  maintaining.  "Whatever 
causes,  therefore,  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  function  of  the 
liver,  or  to  damage  its  structure,  such  as  frequently  occur  in  the 
diseases  of  hot  climates,  in  those  especially  derived  from  the  influ- 
ences of  marsh  malaria,  will  give  rise  to  an  incomplete  metamor-, 
pilosis  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and  consecpiently  to  an  incomplete 
urea. 

If  the  texture  of  the  liver  be  diseased  or  destroyed,  we  may  have 
a  total  suppression  of  urea,  and  any  brain  or  nervous  symptoms  that 
may  subsequently  follow  must  be  attributed  to  uremic  poisoning, 
not  to  the  absortion  of  bile,  since   we  know  from  experpience  that 
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tlic  l)lood  may  be  cliarged  with  bile,  and  nevertheless  all  nervous 
symptoms  be  absent. 

When  the  liver  is  irritated  or  congested,  witli  an  increased  activ- 
ity  of  its  secreting  cells,  avc  may  have  an  increase  in  the  function 
of  disintegration,  increased  oxidation,  and  increased  heat,  and  con- 
sequently an  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  and  thelithates.  Phe- 
nomena of  a  like  nature  may  be  observed  in  the  spleen  when  first 
exposed  to  the  action  of  marsh  malaria.  The  organ  becomes  con- 
gested, and  enlarged  in  volume  ;  its  f miction  over-stimulated,  and 
the  apiictite  is  voracious.  But  if  the  spleen  be  exposed  to  the  re- 
peated and  persistent  influence  of  the  poison,  by  Avhich  its  texture 
becomes  altered  and  degenerated,  there  will  be  loss  of  appetite  from 
degenerated  functions,  and  an  incurable  dyspepsia.  Baccelli,  the 
distinguished  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Rome,  believes  that  the  spleen  acts  a  very  important  part  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  by  supplying  to  the  pepsine  glands  of  the 
stomach,  through  the  venge  breves,  the  hydro-carbon  materials  nec- 
essary for  their  secretion.* 

The  influences  of  malaria  acts  differently  on  the  tissues  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  spleen.  The  first  becomes  congested,  enlarged,  hy- 
pertrophied,  but  indurated  ;  the  second,  enlarged  but  softened.  In 
the  former,  induration  is  the  rule,  softening  the  exception  ;  and 
softening  in  the  liver  corresponds  with  diminution  in  volume.  In 
marsh  cachexia  the  tissue  of  the  liver  assumes  a  variety  of  shades 
of  color,  theefli'ect  rather  of  altered  secretion  than  of  circulation. 
In  such  cases  Ave  find  large  quantities  of  pigmcntum  nigrum, which 
gives  origin  frequently  to  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  According  to 
Griesinger,  diminution  in  size  of  the  liver  is  the  result  of  pigment- 
ary embolism,  and  sometimes  of  fatty  degeneration.  Depuration 
of  the  blood  is  therefore  another  recognized  function  of  the  liver. 

Now,  all  these  various  processes  of  disintegration,  bile  formation, 
and  oxidation  must  be  accompanied  Avith  an  evolution  of  heat. 
Hence  Ave  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  liver  exceeds  that  of  the 
average  temperature  of  the  body.  The  temperature  of  blood  in 
the  hepatic  is  consideralfly  above  that  in  the  portal  vein.  As  heat 
is  given  off  during  the  i)rocess  of  disorganization,  and  absorbed  in 
that  of  organization,  it  folloAVS,  as  Dr.  Murcliison  says,  in  his  class- 
ical and  highly  practical  lectures   on  the  "Functional  Diseases  of 

*Nor(h  CiiroUna  Mudicfil  Journal,  Vol.  i,  p.  .'5!15, 
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the  Liver.""  the  disintegrative  ^jrocesscs  in  the  liver  are  in  excess  of 
the  formative.  Tlie  liver,  therefore,  is  a  great  centre  of  heat. 
Hence,,  we  may  conclude  that  the  opinion  entertained  by  some 
among  the  fathers  of  medicine,  that  the  liver  is  not  only  a  Lile- 
secreting  organ,  but  also  an  organ  for  assimilation,  blood  depura- 
tion, and  the  generation  of  heat,  has  been  conlirmed  by  the  expcri- 
inents  and  investigations  of  the  most  distinguished  physiologists  of 
modern  times.  The  mechanism  of  a  gland  so  complex  in  its  or- 
ganization, with  functions  so  varied,  is  easily  deranged  when  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  poison  of  malaria  which  determines 
to  that  blood  in  the  formation  and  preservation  of  Avhich  the  liver 
is  so  essentially  concerned.  This  subtle  emanation  from  vegetable 
decay  and  fermentation  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  senses  ;  it 
evades  all  physical  enquiries  and  chemical  analysis.  The  human 
S3^stem  is  the  only  field  for  its  energy.  It  is  by  the  series  of  disor- 
ders which  it  produces  in  this  system,  constant  though  varied,  that 
we  are  enabled  by  induction  to  attribute  their  origin  to  the  influ- 
ence of  marsh  malaria.  Ex2:)0sure  to  this  poison  is  followed  by 
vaso-motor  irritation  with  arterial  contraction,  succeeded  by  vaso- 
motor paralysis  and  arterial  dilatation. 

These  phenomena  produce  a  febrile  explosion  represented  by  throe 
stages,  each  one  being  the  natural  sequence  of  the  preceding.  In 
the  first  or  cold  stage,  or  that  of  concentration  or  congestion  from 
arterial  contraction,  the  blood  is  determined  from  the  periphery  to 
internal  organs,  the  spleen  suffers  from  hypera^mia,  is  enlarged  and 
softened,  the  liver  is  congested,  enlarged  and  indurated,  l^il-c  is  de- 
tained from  contraction  of  the  bile-ducts,  the  portal  and  venous 
system  is  obstructed  and  clogged.  Thns  the  materials  which  go  to 
supply  the  liver  for  the  due  performance  of  its  functions  are  cut 
off,  the  functions  of  depuration  and  disintegration  is  arrested  ;  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  cold,  pale,  and  livid ;  the  patient  feels  a 
sense  of  weight  and  oppression,  he  shivers  and   trembles  all  over. 

To  this  succeeds  the  second,  or  stage  of  heat  and  reilction  from 
nerve-paralysis  with  arterial  dilatation.  *  The  detained  blood  burs4s 
its  barrier,  flows  with  violence,  givingrise  to  tension  and  pain  in  the 
head,  increased  respiration  and  oxidation,  to  increase  of  heat  and 
increase  in  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  general  pyrexia. 

In  the  third,  or  stage  of  elimination,  nerve-paralysis  is  exagger- 
ated ;  to  capillary  exhaustion  succeeds  sweating  and  restoration  of 
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the  function  of  all  the  vitul  organs,  until  a  fresh  accumulation  of 
the  poison  takes  place,  eitlier  from  continued  exposure,  or  from  itt^ 
action  in  a  latent  or  masked  form.  Should  contact  with  this  poison 
be  repeated  or  continued,  should  it  )je  concentrated  or  intensified 
by  climate  or  endemic  causes,  then  to  hyperemia  Avill  succeed  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  liver,  or  a  specific  inflammation  may  result  to 
terminate  in  abscess,  suppuration,  cell-destruction,  or  acute  atrophy. 

I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  truce  inflammation  or  abscess  of 
the  liver  in  marsh  fever,  unless  there  had  existed  previously  some 
recognized  or  hepatic  disease.  A  healthy  man  in  a  tropical  climate 
may  fall  a  victim  to  an  aggravated  form  of  malarial  fever,  and  yet 
have  no  affection  of  the  liver,  although  constant  exposure  to  mala- 
rial causes  and  to  great  heut  will  predispose  the  liver  to  disease. 
The  physiological  conditions  which  retained  the  blood  in  its  nor- 
mal state,  suited  to  a  cold,  are  broken  when  exposed  to  a  hot  cli- 
mate. It  follows  that  all  previous  conditions  of  health  become 
greatly  modified,  or  a  source  of  danger,  on  our  removal  to  the 
tropical  zone.  Certain  functions,  as  those  of  respiration  and  diges- 
tion, are  diminished  ;  while  others,  as  those  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
liver,  are  increased.  From  an  increase  in  the  functional  activ- 
ity of  the  liver  results  the  frequency  of  its  lesions  ;  and  no  morbid 
cause  is  more  capable  of  increasing  this  functional  activity  than  a 
constant  exposure  to  great  heat. 

The  poison  of  malaria  affects  the  texture  and  functions  of  the 
liver.  The  subject  of  marsh  cachexia  is  jaundiced,  because  the 
normal  metamor})hosis  of  the  bile  is  interfered  with.  lie  is  pale 
and  anasmic  ;  his  heart  beats  with  a  sense  of  suffocation  and  giddi- 
ness ;  his  gait  is  slow  and  painful  ;  he  is  sad  and  careworn  ;  he 
labors  under  ascites  or  serous  infiltrations  ;  he  is  subject  to  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  chills,  because  the  process  or  ox^^genation  in 
the  liver  and  the  functions  of  sanguification  and  of  depuration  of 
the  blood  are  interrupted. 

A  patient  who  suffers  from  a  structui'al  or  functional  disease  of 
the  liver  thrc'Ugh  the  continued,  but  slow  and  insidious,  operation 
of  marsh  malaria,  may  drag  on  a  painful  existence  for  months  and 
years.  He  relapses,  he  declines,  and  linally  succumbs  to  the  infiu- 
ences  of  a  melancholy  cachexia. — London  Medical  Times  and 
Oazette . 
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The  long-continued  and  somewhat  tlioroiigli  investigations  of  tlic 
ultimate  methods  of  the  causation  of  this  disease  have  failed  of  u 
scientifically  accurate  result.  The  (juestion  whether  typhoid  fever 
always  springs  from  the  presence  of  sjiecific  poison  produced  by  a 
parent  case  of  the  disease,  or  wdiother  it  may,  undercertain  circum- 
stances, arise  ile  novo,  is  still  in  doul)t.  It  is  hardly  worth  while., 
in  a  paper  prepared  for  the  use  of  medical  practitioners,  to  restate 
the  facts  and  observations  which  support  one  or  the  other  of  these 
theories  ;  this  would  lead  only  to  the  inconclusive  result  which  has 
always  thus  far  attended  the  discussion. 

B}^  far  the  majority  seem  to  sustain  the  opinion  of  Dr.  l^udd  and 
his  folloAvers,  that|  the  disease  can  originate  only  from  the  i)res- 
ence  of  a  sjiecific  poison  produced  by  a  previously  existing  case.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  as  most  physiological  investi- 
gators have  confined  their  observations  to  dense  communities,  where 
the  disease  has  prevailed,  their  observations  are  more  or  less  clouded 
by  the  probal)ility  that  previous  cases  have  had  an  iniiuence  upon 
those  under  consideration. 

Although  their  number  is  far  smaller,  other  investigators  have 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  very  S})arsely  settled  districts,  whose 
isolated  families  have  so  little  communication  with  the  rest  of  (he 
world  and  with  each  other  that  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
circumstances  of  cont,act.  One  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever  in  a 
house  standing  miles  away  from  all  others,  where  it  is  rare  that  any 
membel'  of  the  family  goes  from  home,  and  where  a  visitor  as  rarely 
comes,  furnishes  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
Dr.  Murchison's  theory  of  a  possible  de  nocD  oiigin. 

To  show  the  testimony  upon  which  opinions  are  based,  we  may 
cite  the  instances  described  in  various  reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health.  In  that  State  the  annual  deaths  from  this 
disease  are  about  one  in  one  thousand,  and  it  is  estimated  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  cases  are  fatal  ;  so  that  about  one  pei' cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  attacked  by  the  disease.  There,  as  elsewhere,  typhoid 
is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  the  country  ratlier  than  of  the  town.   The 

*Pri?;u  Essay,  1878;    Rhode  Ishuid  Muaical  iSocuuty, 
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observations  of  ten  _years  show  that  among  a  poimhition  of  1,044,- 
294  iiersons,  living  in  large  towns,  the  typhoid  death-rate  was  0.755; 
and  that  among  a  population  of  213,468  persons,  living  in  small 
towns,  the  rate  was  1.189. 

The  case  is  reported  of  a  house  in  Iladley,  built  Ijy  a  clergyman, 
where  a  well  existed  in  tlie  cellar  into  which  foul  air  from  the  sink 
drain  had  access.  Vegetables  were  kept  in  the  cellar  ;  the  windows 
were  never  taken  out ;  there  was  no  escape  for  the  foul,  d;imp  aii'  ; 
and  water  stood  in  drops  upon  the  ceiling  and  walls. 

"  After  a  few  months'  residence  in  the  house  the  minister's  wife 
died,  of  fever,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  He  soon  married  again,  and 
within  one  year  of  the  death  of  the  first  Avife  the  second  died,  from,, 
as  I  understand,  the  same  disease.  The  children  Avere  also  sick.  lie- 
lived  in  the  house  about  two  years.     The  next  occupant  was  a  man 

named  B .     His  wife  was  desperately  sick.     A  physician  then 

took  the  house.  He  married,-  and  his  wife  died  of  the  fever. 
Another  physician  was  the  next  tenant,  and  he,  within  a  few  months, 
came  near  dying  of  erysipelas.  All  thisAvhilc  matters  had  remained 
as  before  described  with  reference  to  ventilation.  A  school  teacher 
then  rented  the  house,  and  tore  up  the  closed  box,  but  did  not  cover 
the  well.  This  was  about  eight  years  after  building  the  house. 
The  sickness  and  fatality  were  so  marked  that  the  property  Ijccame 
unsalable.  When  last  sold  every  sort  of  prediction  was  made  with 
reference  to  tlie  risk  of  occupancy,  but,  by  a  thorough  attention  to 
sanitary  conditions  no  such  risks  have  been  encountered."" , 

The  case  of  the  Ma])lcwood  school,  at  Pittsfield,  fully  and  thor- 
oughly reported  upon  by  Drs.  Palmer,  Ford  and  Earle,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  detailed  here.  Of  seventy-four  resident  pupils,  sixty- 
six  had  illness  of  some  sort ;  fifty-four  had  well-marked  typhoid 
fever.  Of  the  whole  family  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  persons, 
fifty-six  had  typhoid  fever,  and  sixteen  of  these  died.  The  cellar 
was  used  for  storing  vegetables ;  the  privy  vault  communicated  with 
the  main  hall  of  the'building  ;  the  kitchen  drain  discharged  near 
by  ;  the  privy  vaults  were  filled  nearly  to  the  surface  ;  and,  in  the 
summer  season,  the  house  was  pervaded  by  foul  odors.  The  school 
was  dismissed  ;  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  establishment  was 
thoroughly  improved,  and  the  institution  became  and  has  remained 
free  from  the  disease. 

in  a  l)oy's  school   in  Pittsfield  the  well  stood   under  the  wasli- 
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house,  ;uul  was  fouled  by  the  leaking  dmiii.  Coinciding  with  this 
condition  there  was  a  serious  outbreak  of  t3'phoid.  The  well  being 
closed,  and  the  water  supply  l)eing  taken  from  another  source,  the 
fever  subsided.  In  another  instance,  men  engaged  ii;  draining  a 
meadovr  drank  from  a  well  supplied  only  from  the  Avater  of  the 
meadow,  and  were  attacked  under  circumstances  Avhich  seemed  to 
connect  the  disease  with  the  drinking  of  this  water.  In  another  an 
attack  followed  the  drinking  of  water  from  a  sluggish  brook  fouled 
by  town  sewage. 

Evidence  is  given  in  these  reports  of  outbreaks  which  were 
traceable  to  the  tainting  of  an  air-box,  which  supplied  a  furnace, 
by  exhalation  from  the  house  drain  ;  by  the  draining  of  a  mill- 
pond  Avhich  contained  nu  sewage  matters ;  and  by  the  proximity  of 
a  stagnant  ditch  which  had  no  ol)vious  source  of  excremcntitious 
fouling. 

In  Sutton  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  coincided  with  the  flow  of 
barn-yard  waste  into  a  well  three  rods  distant  on  the  occasion  of  a 
sudden  thaw. 

The  correspondent  from  the  town  of  Oxford  says  :  "  So  firm  is 
my  Ijelief  of  this  (referring  to  exhalations  from  foul  drains,  cellars, 
privies,  and  pig-stie«)  as  a  cause  of  typhoid  fever  that  when  I  meet 
with  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  not  readily  traceable  to  some  of  these 
causes,  I  infer  that  the  truth  has  not  been  told  me,  or  that  my  per- 
ceptive faculties  have  been  at  fault." 

At  Martha's  Vineyard  and  in  jSTewton  there  seems  to  be  evidence 
that  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  is  effected  by  geological  conditions, 
clay  subsoil  or  underlying  rock  covered  Avith  rich  soil  favoring  the 
disease.  The  very  local  character  of  most  epidemics  indicates  de- 
fects of  soil  rather  than  of  air.  A  physician  in  Pittstield  reports 
four  cases  and  one  death  occurring  among  charcoal  l)urners  occupy- 
ing tAvo  houses  standing  high  up  on  the  mountain  side,  and  sup- 
plied Avitli  pure  spring  water.  The  first  case  had  been  exposed  to 
no  other  than  local  agencies.  The  house  Avas  built  into  the  hill- 
side, and  on  its  upper  side  there  Avas  a  foul  pool  of  house-slops 
standing  several  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  floor.  This  seemed 
to  have  caused  tlie  first  attack  of  the  disease,  Avhich  subse(|uently 
extended  to  the  other  house,  there  being  frequent  communication 
between  the  two.  The  out])reak  took  place  in  August,  Avhen  the 
Avindows  overlooking  this  f<uil  Avater  Avere  ])robal)ly  kept  open.     At 
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Coltsville,  slops  were  Lhrown  ont  near  the  well,  and  a  foul  barn- 
yard pool  stood  near  it.  The  condition  of  the  well  was  the  only 
traceable  cause  of  the  disease  which  followed.  In  another  case  the 
fever  occurred  after  tlio  use  of  water  from  a  Avell  near  a  barn-yard, 
Indeed,  in  all  of  the  records  of  typhoid  investigations,  here  and 
abroad,  there  appear  innumerable  instances  where  drinking-water 
wells  were  contaminated  l)y  infiltrations  from  manure  heaps,  sv,'ill, 
slops,  cesspools,  and  privy  vaults.  In  other  cases,  where  there  has 
been  no  conspicuous  contamination  of  the  drinking-water,  out- 
breaks of  the  disease  have  coincided  witli  the  emptying  of  all  mill- 
ponds  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  dams.  Again,  the  infec- 
tion of  well-water  Ijy  the  infiltration  of  soap-suds  in  whicli  the 
clothing  of  fever  patients  had  been  washed  seems  to  have  caused  an 
outbreak. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  investigation  of  thea?tiology 
of  tj'phoid  fever  occurring  in  very  sparsely  settled  districts  is  to  be 
found  in  a  paper  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Bramblett,  of  Newbernc,  Va.,  pub- 
lished in  the  Virjiinia.  Medical  MonfMy,  May,  1877,  page  109. 
Dr.  Bramblett  practices  along  l)oth  sides  of  Newliiver,  which  flows 
through  a  mountainous  country  broken  into  numerous  valleys  and 
gorges.  There  are  no  ponds  or  marshes  whatever,  and  the  eleva- 
tion is  from  twenty-two  hundred  to  twenty-ffve  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  His  investigations  lead  him  to  the  belief  that 
typhoid  fever  may  originate  without  the  least  possible  connection 
with  a  previous  case.  He  cites  seventeen  cases,  which  had  seven  dis- 
tinct starting-points,  entirely  unconnected  with  one  another  and 
and  with  any  other  traceable  source  of  contagium.  The  drinking- 
water  seems  to  have  been  always  pure,  mountain-spring  water  ;  the 
privies  appear  to  have  Ijeen  well  placed  witli  respect  to  the  house  ; 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  Dr.  Bramblctt's  report,  there 
was  an  entire  absence  of  all  of  the  conditions  Avhich  usually  attend 
outbreaks  of  this  disease.  The  description  of  symptoms  indicates 
that  the  cases  were  all  true  typhoid  fever.  Among  his  conclusions 
Dr.  Bramblett  suggests  the  following  :  that  "  typlioid  fever  often 
originates  spontaneously,'"  or  that  "  the  contagium  to  which  the 
disease  owes  its  sjiecific  character  originates  de  novo." 

In  estimating  the  value  of  tliis  report  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
the  reporter   believes   typhoid   fever  to  be  directly  contagious, — a 
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conclusion  diametrically  opposed  to  the  recorded  ol)serva(:ions  of 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  great  fever  hospitals. 

While  the  voluniinons  records  of  investigation  as  to  the  origin  of 
typhoid  fever  fail  utterly  to  decide  the  (juestion  between  those  who 
do  and  those  who  do  not  believe  that  it  can  originate  de  novo,  and 
while  they  have  in  douljt  the  question  between  "'living  germ"  and 
"specific  poison," — while,  in  other  words,  they  leave  the  purely 
scientific  problem  still  unsolved, — t]iey  are  full  of  instruction  as  to 
the  causation  of  the  disease  as  we  almost  uniformly  know  it  in 
practice.  From  the  point  of  view,  of  the  medical  practitioner,  al- 
though much  is  still  to  be  learned,  we  already  know  enough  for 
the  complete  stamping  out  of  typhoid  fever  as  an  epidemic.  Spo- 
radic cases  may  still  occur,  but  if  the  physician  knows  what  he  may 
now  learn,  if  he  is  energetic  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  if 
he  is  sustained  by  private  opinion  and  by  public  authority,  he  majj 
in  every  instance,  prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  a  second 
subject.  Practically,  so  far  as  the  health  of  the  public  is  concerned, 
we  may  be  said  to  possess  already  very  nearly  all  the  knowledge  that 
We  need. 

There  is  no  longer  any  dispute  concerning  the  chief  vehicles  by 
which  tlie  specific  contagium  of  typhoid  fever  is  conveyed.  These 
arc  the  air  that  we  breathe  and  the  liquids  that  we  drink.  Perhaps 
we  may  narrow  the  question  still  more,  and  ascribe  to  the  action  of 
the  air  only  the  indirect  conveyance  of  the  contagium  to  the 
stomach;  for  there  are  indications  that  as  the  contagium  of  typhoid 
fever  proceeds  from  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  so  it  is 
only  the  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  are  susccptilde  to 
ils  attack. 

The  poison  of  the  air  may  be  direct  or  iodirect.  That  is,  it  may 
be  due  to  the  exhalations  of  decomposing  matters  in  dung-heaps, 
pig-sties,  privy-vaults,  cellars,  cess-pools,  drains,  and  sewers  :  or  it 
may  be  due  (according  to  Pettenkofer)  to  the  development  of  the 
poison  deep  in  the  ground,  and  its  escape  in  an  active  condition  in 
ground  exhalations.  The  water,  milk,  etc.,  Avhicli  we  drink  may 
be  contaminated  by  the  absorption  of  foul  odors  from  air  with  which 
they  are  in  contacc,  or  by  the  direct  admixture  of  organic  matters 
bearing  the  elements  of  infection.  There  is  such  a  multitude  of 
possible  sources  and  channels  Ijy  which  tlie  infection  may  be  brought 
to  us  that  it  is  often  almost  inipossil)le,  in  first   cases,  to  determine 
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Avliicli  has  been  actually  in  operation  ;  Ijnt  the  original  case  lieing 
established,  it  becomes  comparatively  easy  to  trace  tlie  channel  of 
its  influence  in  the  prodnction  of  further  cases. 

It  is  with  these  well-knoAvn  and  clearly  traceable  agencies  of  de- 
velopment and  comnmnication,  by  Avhich  the  initial  cansation  is 
favored  and  the  extension  of  the  disease  insured,  that  the  practic- 
ing physician  and  health  officer  have  chiefly  to  do.  If  it  is  true 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cnro,  then  it  should  be  the  first  care 
of  the  physician  to  insure  the  absence  of  all  conditions  which  do  or 
may  favor  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  disease. 

Typhoid  fever  has  in  this  connection  an  especial  importance,  not 
only  as  being  a  wide-spread  scourge  of  almost  unerjualedniagnitudcj 
but  as  being  the  typical  '•pythogenic"  disease.  Its  development 
and  extension  are  due  to  conditions  which  e(pal]y  promote  the 
spread  of  diphtheria,  diarrlio?a,  dysentery,  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, scarlet  fever,  and  the  long  list  of  minor  ailments  Avhich,  Avith- 
out  destroying  life,  make  living  almost  worthless, — diseases  Avhich 
undermine  happiness,  sap  the  springs  of  energy,  and  overwhelm 
the  patient  with  listlessness  and  pm;/.^^/.  It  is  the  best  known  and 
the  most  widely  spread  of  the  long  list  of  preventable  diseases ; 
and  as  the  circumstances  which  favor  the  extension  and  aggravate 
the  character  of  the  whole  of  these  are  those  which  have  the  strongest 
influence  over  itself,  so  by  removing  the  conditions  which  foster 
them  we  shall  do  much  to  restrict  its  conbigion. 

All  the  learning  of  the  ages  has  taught  us  no  better  formula  to 
express  a  perfect  sanitary  environment  than  the  old  one  of  Hippo- 
crates :  "  Pure  air,  pure  water,  and  a  pure  soil." 

If  Ave  Avould  turn  typhoid  from  our  doors,  and  literally  stamp  it 
out  as  an  epidemic,  Ave  need  only  to  insure  this  condition  in  its  in- 
tegrity. We  may  still  import  single  cases  from  less  cleanly  neigh- 
borhoods, but  it  will  be  our  fault  if  we  permit  it  to  attack  even 
one  of  our  own  community. 

Turning  novv  to  the  practical  bearings  of  the  question,  Ave  may 
safely  assume  that  typhoid  fever  is  not  conveyed  by  simple  xicrsonal 
contact  Avith  the  diseased  body.  According  to  Dr.  IVIurchison,  in 
the  London  Fever  Hospital,  Avherc  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
six  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  treated  in  fourteen  and  one  half 
years,  there  occurred  during  the  Avhole  time  only  eight  cases  Avhich 
originated  in  the  hospital.     Other  instances  are  as  striking,  and  in 
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some  cases  the  disease  originated  in  isolated  Avards,  such  as  small- 
pox wards,  where  personal  contact  was  impossible,  but  where  a  con- 
veyance of  the  infection  by  drains,  air  channels,  etc.,  was  clearly 
detected. 

It  may  doubtless  be  assumed  that  the  agency  in  the  spreading  of 
the  disease  from  an  original  case  exists  entirely  in  the  dejections 
from  the  bowels.  Tlr.  Budd  thinks  that  the  surface  of  the  bowels 
throws  off  the  specific  poison,  as  the  surface  of  the  skin  throws  off 
the  tjoison  of  other  diseases.  The  infecting  material,  whatever  may 
be  its  character,  is  believed  never  to  be  active  until  it  has  under- 
gone a  certain  development  in  connection  with  subsequent  fermen- 
tation or  decomposition  of  the  dejections.  Its  vitality  is  very  great, 
And  seems  little  dependent  upon  circumstances  other  than  the  effect 
of  a  very  high  temperature.  Dr.  J.  i\I.  Lazzell,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  West  Virginia  for  1877,  publishes  a  paper 
on  the  contagiousness  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  he  describes  an 
outbreak  in  the  family  of  one  Thomas,  Avliich  in  time  produced  such 
terror  that  no  nurse  or  washer-woman  could  be  induced  to  come  to 
the  house.  The  bed  linen  and  clothing,  soiled  Avith  typhoid  dejec- 
tions, were  boxed  up  and  packed  away.  Three  months  after  the 
disease  had  disappeared  from  the  country,  and  when  the  general 
health  was  good,  a  girl  came  from  six  miles  distant  to  do  the  house- 
work. Among  other  things  she  washed  this  boxed-up  clothing.  In 
ten  or  twelve  days  she  Avas  taken  sick,  and  went  home.  Dr.  Lazzell 
Avas  called  to  her  five  days  later,  and  recognized  the  same  form  of 
typhoid  fever  that  had  occurred  in  the  Thomas  family.  Eleven 
members  of  her  household  Avei'c  exposed,  and  eight  of  them  took 
the  disease.     It  did  not  attack  a  single  person  not  so  exposed. 

The  evidence  is  copious  and  conclusiA'C  that  typhoid  infection 
is  transmitted  often  to  a  long  distance,  and  after  the  lapse  of  con- 
siderable time,  l)y  running  Avater  to  Avliich  the  dejections  have  ob- 
tained access. 

In  Wicken  Bonant  the  stools  of  a  typhoid  patient  Avere  throAvn 
into  a  vault  Avhich  stood  near  the  edge  of  the  brook  thirty-five  yards 
above  the  parish  Avell.  The  Avater  course  carried  the  infection  to 
the  well.  Forty-five  cases  occurred  ;  five  of  them  among  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  persons  Avho  did  not  drink  water  from  the 
Avell,  and  the  remaining  forty  among  eighty-eight  persons  Avho  had 
no  other  source  of  Avatcr  su})ply.   That  is  to  say,  of  those  Avho  used 
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tlio  water  from  the  parish  well  fortv-six  ])or  cent,  were  attacked, 
■Jiiid  among  those  obtaining  water  from  other  sources  less  than  three 
per  cent,  were  attacked.  This  statement  is  taken  from  the  twelfth 
report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  priA'j  council  of  England. 

I  have  previously  cited  the  case  of  the  outbreak  at  Over  Darwen, 
in  England,  as  folloAvs  : 

"  There  has  recently  been  an  investigation  into  the  origin  of  an 
outbreak  of  '' filth  fever'  in  Over  Drtrwen,  England,  the  origin  of 
wliich  for  a  long  time  eluded  the  careful  search  of  the  authorities. 
It  was  finally  worked  out  by  a  sanitary  officer  sent  from  London. 
The  first  case  was  an  imported  one,  occurring  in  a  house  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  town.  The  patient  had  contracted  the 
disease,  came  home,  and  died  with  it.  On  first  inquiry  it  was 
stated  that  the  town  derived  its  water  supply  from  a  distance,  and 
that  the  water  was  brought  by  covered  channels,  and  could  not 
possibly  have  been  polluted  by  the  excreta  from  this  case.  Further 
examination  showed  that  the  drain  of  the  closet  into  which  the  ex- 
creta of  this  patient  were  passed  emptied  itself  through  channels 
used  for  the  irrigation  of  a  neighboring  field.  The  water-main  of 
the  town  ])assed  through  this  field,  and,  although  special  precau- 
tions had  been  taken  to  i^revent  any  infiltration  of  sewage  into  the 
main,  it  was  found  that  the  concrete  had  sprung  a  leak  and  allowed 
the  contents  of  the  drain  to  Ijc  sucked  freely  into  the  water-pipe. 
The  poison  was  regularly  thrown  down  the  drain,  and  as  regularly 
passed  into  the  water-main  of  the  town.  Tins  outbreak  had  a 
ferocity  that  attracted  universal  attention  ;  within  a  very  short 
period  two  thousand  and  thirty-five  people  were  attacked,  and  one 
hundred  and  four  died." 

Lieberraeister  says  that  typhoid  dejections,  conveyed  in  night- 
soil  spread  as  manure  upon  the  gathering  ground  of  an  aqueduct, 
so  contaminated  the  water  supply  as  to  produce  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever  among  the  population  using  the  water. 

Similar  instances  might  l)e  cited  almost  without  number.  Indeed, 
there  is  among  investigators  no  diiference  of  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
munication of  the  disease  by  means  of  ilrinking-water  thus  pol- 
luted. There  are  many  instances  recorded  of  the  contamination 
of  the  water  of  wells  by  the  transmission  of  fn^cal  matters  through 
the  soil  from  adjacent  privy  vaults  and  cess-pools.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  is  that  of  an  outl)reak  in  the  village  of  New  Bos- 
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ton,  in  Eric  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  investigated  and  reported  npon 
by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  8r.  From  its  early  date  this  case  is  worthy 
of  description  here.  No  case  of  typhoid  fever  had  ever  been 
known  in  the  county.  The  community  numbered  forty-three  per- 
sons ;  twenty-eight  of  these  were  attrcked  with  fever,  and  ten  died. 
All  of  those  affected  obtained  their  drinking-water  from  a  well  ad- 
joining the  tavern;  but  one  family,  living  in  the  midst  of  the 
infected  neighborhood,  owing  to  a  feud  with  the  tavern-keeper, 
did  not  drink  this  water,  and  escaped  infection.  Two  families 
lived  too  far  awav  to  use  this  well.  This  immunity  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  of  the  tavern-keeper  led  to  a  charge  that  he  had  ma- 
liciously poisoned  the  well,— a  charge  which  resulted  in  a  suit  for 
slander  and  the  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  damages.  At 
that  time  the  idea  that  tvphoid  fever  might  be  communicated  by 
infected  drinking-water  had  not  l)eGn  advanced  ;  hut  its  truth  re- 
ceived strong  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  a  passenger,  coming 
from  a  town  in  Massachusetts  where  typhoid  prevailed,  and  travel- 
ing westward  in  a  stage-coach,  having  been  taken  ill,  was  obliged  to 
stop  at  this  tavern.  Twenty-eight  days  after  his  arrival  be  died  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  thus,  doubtless,  transmitted  in  some  way  to  the 
water  of  this  well  the  germs  of  the  disease.  Avhich  speedily  attacked 
every  family  in  the  town  except  the  three  which  did  not  resort  to  it 
for  their  supply. 

Xot  only  does  water  it&'clf  serve  as  the  direct  vehicle  of  contagion, 
but  it  has,  in  several  striking  instances,  caused  the  serious  contami- 
nation of  milk  which  had  Ijecn  directly  diluted  by  it,  or  wdiich  had 
been  stored  or  carried  in  vessels  washed  with  it.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  the  reported  cases  of  this  character  is  that  of  an  out- 
break in  Marylebone  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Loudon,reported  by 
liadcliffe  in  the  second  number  of  the  new  series  of  the  reports  of 
the  medical  officer  of  the  privy  council.  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  cases  were  distril)uted  through  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
households.  There  Avas  at  that  time  no  corresponding  increase  in 
neigliboring  districts,  and  the  metropolis  generally  was  unusually 
free  from  typhoid.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  the  following  : 
(1)  the  outbreak  was  caused  by  milk  infected  with  enteric  fever  ma- 
terial ;  (2)  this  milk  came  from  a  particular  farm  ;  (3)  the  water 
used  for  dairv  pur-poses  on  this  farm  contained  excremental  mat- 
ters from  a  patient  suffering  with  enteric  fever    immediately  before 
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aDcT  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak.  Of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
cases  occurring  in  nine  weeks,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were  in 
households  taking  tliis  milk,  and  only  twenty-four  in  households 
not  taking  it. 

All  evidence  points  to  tlie  long  vitality  of  the  infecting  material, 
whicli  lies  dormant  at  times  for  many  months,  and  then,  under  fa- 
voring circumstances,  acts  with  violence. 

Not  only  does  the  infection  follow  the  course  of  water  to  which 
it  has  gained  access,  or  find  its  means  of  dissemination  in  the  ex- 
halations of  decomposing  filtli,  and  thus  contaminate  the  air  which 
Ave  hreathe,  but  these  exhalations  are  readily  absorbed  by  Avater, 
Avhicli  is  capable  of  holding  the  poison,  to  the  detriment  of  those 
who  may  drink  it.  and  of  transmitting  it  again  to  air  Avith  which 
it  may  l)e  in  contact.  Many  cases  have  been  reported  similar  to  that 
cited  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  health  officer  of  Croydon,  Avho  traced  the 
origin  of  an  outbreak  to  the  drinking  of  Avater  from  a  house  cistern, 
to  Avhich  air  from  the  public  sewer  had  Ijcen  led  by  the  ])ipe  serving 
as  an  overflow  for  the  cistern. 

Especial  danger  attaches  to  the  use  of  Avater-trap.s,  or  water  held 
in  the  bends  of  Avaste-pipes,  soil-2)ipes,  etc.,  Avhen  these  are  the  only 
liarrier  Ijetweon  tlie  interior  of  the  house  and  a  sewer  or  cess-pool 
containing  typhoid  dejections.  The  retained  Avater  aljsorl)s  the 
poison  at  its  outer  or  seAver  end,  becomes  saturated  Avith  it,  and 
gives  it  off  to  the  an-  in  the  house  end  of  the  pipe. 

The  conclusion  from  tlie  foregoing  is  clearly  this  :  that  the  dejec- 
tions of  typjioid  patients  are  ahvays  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous 
material  of  tyjihoid  patients  are  always  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous 
material,  capable  of  developing  and  spreading  the  fatal  infection 
under  a  great  A^ariety  of  conditions  ;  that  the  only  sure  means  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  must  be  sought  either  in  the 
speedy,  complete  and  distant  removal  of  the  material,  or  in  its  com- 
plete disinfection.  If  to  be  retained  in  the  vicinity  of  human  hab- 
itations, it  must  be  disinfected,  or  subjected  to  decomposition, 
under  such  conditions  that  its  poisonous  material  shall  be  destroyed; 
if  it  be  removed,  it  must  be  removed  to  n  point  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  communit}^,  and  to  a  point  Avhere  it  can  in  no  Avise  contami- 
nate the  source  from  Avhich  drinking-water  is  taken. 

The  contagium  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  a  poison  in  tlie  sense  in 
which  strychnine   and    arsenic   are  poisons, — attacking  alike  each 
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body  into  which  it  ma}^  be  iutroducecl. — but,  like  the  oontaginm  of 
otlier  diseases  of  its  class,  it  depends  upon  a  certain  condition  of 
susceptibility  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  This  infection,  like  many 
others,  is  inoperative  except  upon  a  system  prepared  to  receive  it.  In 
other  words,  we  must  have  not  only  the  seed  but  also  the  soil.  In 
discussing  the  causation  of  this  disease  with  the  practical  object  of 
seeking  the  means  for  its  prevention,  we  have  to  regard  not  only 
the  source  of  the  contagium,  the  vehicles  of  its  transmission,  and 
the  methods  of  its  attack,  but  in  almost  erpial  degree  those  influ- 
ences which  tend  to  .dispose  the  human  body  to  succumb.  This 
double  condition  (that  there  must  be,  if  not  absolutely  always,  at 
least  very  generally,  an  actual  element  of  contagion,  whether  germ 
or  specific  poison,  and  also  that  there  must  be  a  state  of  suscepti- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  subject)  greatly  improves  our  chances  of 
success  in  contending  with  the  disease.  "We  know  where  the  mor- 
bific material  resides,  and  so  are  enabled  to  avert  its  approach  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  know  what  conditions  of  living  induce  the 
susceptibility,  and  so  have  it  in  our  hands,  by  improving  these  con- 
ditions, to  increase  the  power  of  resistance. 

So  far  as  the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever  is  concerned,  aside  from 
tonic  medication,  the  means  to  bo  employed  are  of  a  purely  h^ygienic 
character  ;  it  is  a  (piestion  of  the  skill  of  the  practitioner  as  a  san- 
itarian rather  than  as  a  physician.  He  has  two  objects  to  attain  : 
first,  the  removal  of  the  infecting  cause  :  second,  the  provision  of 
"healthful  conditions  of  living.  If  the  theory  is  correct  that,  as 
Dr.  Murchison  supposes,  typhoid  fever  may  originate  dc  novo  from 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  then  the  two  objects  are  to  a 
certain  extent  blended,  in  so  far  as  atmospheric  conditions,  Avliich 
might  induce  susceptibility,  are  also  capable  of  causing  the  disease. 
In  eifect,  our  practice  Avill  be  safely  guided  if  avc  regard  the  two 
objects  as  separate  and  distinct. 

Starting  with  the  proposition  that  typhoid  fever  is  produced  only 
by  the  operation  of  a  specific  cause  borne  in  the  dejections  of 
typhoid  patients  ;  that  it  is  innocuous  when  first  voided,  but  be- 
comes active  after  a  certain  exposure  in  the  decomposing  faeces  ; 
that  it  has  a  great  vitality  ;  that  it  is  capable  of  being  carried  by 
flowing  water,  by  water  percolating  through  the  earth,  and  by  the 
vapor  of  water  floating  in  the  air  ;  that  it  nuiy  l)e  absorbed  and  re- 
tained  and  exhaled   by   water  ;  and  that  it  may  be  retained,  de- 
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A^elopcd,  and  transported  by  clothing  and  other  articles  soiled  by  its 
medinm,  we  see  that  the  greatest  possible  vigilance  and  the  most 
skillful  care  are  to  be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  typhoid  dejec- 
tions. Some  of  the  experiences  of  England  indicate  the  truth  of 
the  statement  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners,  that  so  far 
as  the  cause  of  infection  is  concerned  ''filters  do  not  filter  and  dis- 
infectants do  not  disinfect,"  It  will  at  least  be  safe  to  assume  that 
in  the  case  of  water-carriage  the  immediate  distant  removal  and 
the  most  complete  atmospheric  exposure  are  much  more  effective 
than  any  treatment  of  sewage  by  the  usual  methods  of  filtration  ; 
also,  that  any  attempt  at  chemical  disinfection  must  be  more  than 
ordinarily  thorongh.  There  is  reason  to  suppose — reason  almost 
suflficient  to  secure  reliability — that  the  poisonous  element  is  de- 
veloped and  made  effective  only  when  the  decomposition  of  the 
fffices  containing  it  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  a  supply  of  fresh 
air  sufficient  to  carry  it  on  in  the  most  rapid  and  healthy  way.  In 
other  words,  active  oxidation,  whether  produced  by  oxidizing  dis- 
infectants, by  the  operation  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  or  by  the  in- 
tensified oxidizing  power  of  the  contained  gases  of  porous  material, 
seems  to  prevent  decomposing  faeces  from  assuming  a  condition  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  infection.  The  evidence  in  sujiport 
of  this  theory  is  of  course  of  a  negative  character,  but  it  is  exten- 
sive, and,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  it  is  accepted  by  leading 
physiologists. 

Typhoid  fever  is  not  ]iroduccd  Ijy  exhalations  from  tlie  surface  of 
lands  irrigated  Avitli  tlic  discharge  of  such  sewers  as  have  a  rajnd 
and  continuous  flow,  and  thereby  deliver  all  they  receive  before  it 
has  had  time  to  undergo  decomposition.  T'liere  is  no  evidence 
that  ty2)hoid  fever  is  caused  Ijy  the  contained  air  of  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated soil-pipes.  The  most  active  professional  enemies  of  the 
earth-closet  S3'stem  have  never  adduced  an  instance  Avhere  typhoid 
fever  or  any  other  cognate  disease,  has  followed  its  well-regulated 
use.  In  the  Lancd  of  March  6,  1869,  Professor  Ralleston,  setting 
forth  his  objections  to  the  earth-closet,  said  :  "  If  I  am  told  that 
the  earth-closet  is  inoffensive,  and  that  the  })rivy  is  fcetid,  I  answer 
that  a  rattlesnake  is  none  the  less  dangerous  because  its  rattle  is 
removed  ;  and"  that,  for  anything  shown  or  known  to  the  contrary, 
odor  is  to  infection,  doodorization  to  disinfection,  what  the  noise  of 
the  serpent  is  to  its."     It  is  nine  years  since  this  was  written,   and 
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amid  all  tlio  Tolnminoiis  reports  u2)on  the  dry-earth  system  there  is 
no  word  to  sustain  Dr.  Rolleston's  fears.  On  the  other  hand, 
together  with  mnch  else  of  similar  purport,  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Monat  reports  that  in  those  jails  of  India  Avhere  the  earth  system  is 
used,  even  at  the  time  of  the  most  serious  cholera  epidemics,  this 
disease,  which  is  so  like  typhoid  in  its  mode  of  transmission,  never 
gains  a  foothold.  One  would  almost  be  justified  in  replying  fo  Pro- 
fessor Eolleston,  tluit  it  is  not  a  question  of  removing  tlie  rattle, 
but  of  killing  the  snake.  Investigations  made  to  determine  tlie  ma- 
nurial  value  of  closet  earth  used  many  times  over  indicate  a  total 
and  absolute  destruction,  not  only  of  the  odor  but  of  the  whole 
combustible  material  of  the  added  fjeces.  The  result  has  shown 
as  complete  destruction  as  Avoukl  attend  burning  in  a  furnace. 

This  destructive  oxidation  depends  upon  the  well  known  concen- 
tration upon  the  surface  of  the  interior  jmrticles  of  aerated  porous 
substances.  The  intensity  of  the  action  is  in  proportion  to  the 
fineness  of  the  material,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  total  area  of  its 
interior  surfaces. 

It  is  perhaps  not  safe  to  assume  that  in  dealing  with  sucli  danger- 
ous material  as  typhoid  excreta  treatment  with  dry  earth,  or  aslics, 
or  charcoal  will  suffice  to  render  it  harmless,  but  it  will  be  more 
effective  in  this  direction  than  anything  else  of  which  we  have 
knowledge,  and  will  at  least  prepare  it  for  safe  removal. 

The  physician  in  considering  the  treatment  of  the  material  in 
question  has  one  of  two  sets  of  conditions  to  deal  with.  The  fiecal 
wastes  of  the  household  which  lie  is  attending  are  eitlier  removed 
by  water-carriage, or  thrown  into  privy  vaults.  If  by  water-carriage, 
they  are  delivered  into  a  public  sewer  or  into  a  cess-pool.  Sewers, 
as  tliey  usually  exist,  and  cess-pools  always  and  invariably,  are  so 
circumstanced  as  to  favor  the  thorough  develojnnent  and  multipli- 
cation of  the  morbific  material  under  consideration.  Unfortunately, 
sewers  and  cess-pools  are  so  connected  witli  the  interiors  of  houses, 
with  others  as  well  as  with  that  where  the  disease  originated,  as  to 
make  tliem  too  often  the  means  for  converting  a  sjioradic  case  into 
a  centre  of  infection.  Even  the  house  drains  and  soil-pipes  through 
which  tlic  excrement  passes  on  its  way  to  the  cess-pool  or  sewer 
are  very  generally  as  bad  as  these  final  receptacles  themselves,  while 
'almost  always  the  only  barrier  to  the  free  return  of  their  air  and 
its  poisonous  freight   into  our    very  living  rooms  is  the  Avater  re- 
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taine'd  by  a  depression  in  the  pipe  (tlie  trap),  which  water  constantly 
absorbs  and  transmits  the  gases  presented  to  it. 

Where  these  water  barriers  are  supplemented  with  one  of  the 
many  meclianical  check  valves  recently  introduced,  this  means  for 
the  return  of  the  infection  is  shut  off.  Where  the  soil-pipe  and 
ttraih  are  freely  open  fit  both  ends  for  the  transmission  of  a  current 
of  atmospheric  air,  the  danger  of  the  development  of  the  poison 
is  greatly  reducdd,  if  not  entirely  removed.  Bitt  even  here,  al- 
thotighAvo  may  se(3ure  so  far  asthoimhiediatehohsohold  in  question 
is  Conceriied,  it  is  to  Ijc  remembered  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  ft 
J)libliC  sewfer  and  of  a  cess-pool  comnion  to  several  housdSj  the  mat- 
ter deposited  may  produce  its  injurious  effect  in  other  families 
Which  are  less  well-protected  against  it.  Even  where  the  cess-pool 
is  connected  with  one  house  only,  to  permit  the  specific  poison  of 
typhoid  fever  to  enter  it  and  to  spread  itself  through  its  accumu- 
lated filth  is  to  incur  a  danger  akin  to  that  of  establishing  a  gun- 
powder vault  in  one's  back  yard. 

When  infected  faeces  are  to  be  thrown  into  a  Avater-closet  or  drain 
they  should  at  least  be  treated  with  the  strongest  and  most  de- 
structive chemical  disinfectants,  carbolic  acid  being  by  no  means 
sufficiently  so. 

When  the  faeces  of  the  household  are  recei\XKlin  a  privy  vault,  it 
must  be  accepted  as  an  imperative  rule  that  tyjihoid  dejections  must 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  find  access  to  this.  Abundant  and 
conclusive  evidence  shows  that  such  accumulations  of  faeces  only 
await  the  introduction  of  the  least  germ  of  any  diarrho^al  disease  to 
become,  by  means  of  their  exhalations  and  of  their  pollutions  of 
the  soil,  active  agencies  of  development. 

Even  when  the  earth-closet  system  is  employed,  none  of  the  reg- 
ular apparatus  should  be  used  by  the  patient,  or  become  the  recep- 
tacle of  his  dejection  ;  this  for  the  simj^le  reason  that  it  should  be 
our  first  object  to  secure  the  most  complete  isolation  of  the  tainted 
matter  from  every  substance  which  might  foster  the  increase  of  its 
tainting  element. 

It  Avould  be  better,  perhaps,  to  stop  with  this  general  statement  of 
principles,  leaving  each  practitioner  to  apply  them  according  to  his 
judgment,  but  one  is  tempted  to  recommend  what  one  believes  to  be 
the  most  efficient  process,  and  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting that  a  chamber  or  bed-pan,  tilled  to  the  depth   of  an  inch 
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Avitli  dry  earth,  or  ^vitll  sifted  anthracite  ashes,  or  with  powdered 
charcoal,  be  used  to  receive  the  evacuation  ;  that  this  be  immedi- 
ately covered  with  a  further  inch  in  depth  of  dry  material,  and 
that  the  whole  be  turnei  into  a  slinjlinr  hole  in  the  ground  and  cov- 
ered with  earth  not  more  than  two  inches  deep,  so  that  it  may  go 
through  with  its  decomposition  in  the  u]iper  soil  Avithin  easy  reach 
of  the  oxidizing  air.  If  to  be  rem(jvcd  (juite  away  from  the  prem- 
ises, the  earth  containing  the  dejections  may  be  thrown  into  a  barrel 
or  box,  each  deposit  being  covered  with  fresh  earth,  and  carcfvlln 
protected  axjaind  rain. 

It  would  be  out  of  plac3  here  to  enier  in  all  the  details  of  the 
hygienic  law.  In  a  paper  written  for  the  profession  this  would  be, 
too,  a  work  of  supererogation.  Ai  the  same  time  it  may  be  advi- 
sable, in  this  connection,  to  refer  brielly  to  the  manner  in  Avliich, 
and  the  degree  to  whicli,  the  general  health  is  influenced  by  exha- 
lations from  decomposing  organic  matters  in  sewers,  house-drains, 
vaults,  cess-pools,  and  cellars.  It  must  have  been  the  frequent  ex- 
perience of  all  physicians  that  every  question  as  to  the  tainting  of 
the  air  of  a  house  from  these  sources  is  met  by  the  assertion  that  no 
bad  smell  has  ever  been  i)erc-ived.  In  t!ie  lirst  place  the  accus- 
tomed nostril  is  dull  to  detecn  a  constiut  odor,  and  in  the  next  it  is 
hard  to  make  people  believe  that  where  they  can  smell  no  offense 
there  still  may  be  danger.  We  ourselves  know  that  the  juices  of 
the  cadaver  arc  most,  fatally  dangerous  before  offensive  decomposi- 
tion has  set  in.  Those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  inffuence 
of  drain  a'r  in  causing  disease  know  very  well  that  the  action  of 
this  upon  the  health  bears  no  relation  to  the  intensity  of  its  accom- 
panying odors. 

The  only  safety  is  to  be  sought  in  the  absolute  freedom  of  theair 
that  is  breathed,  and  of  the  water  that  is  drunk  from  every  species 
of  contamination  due  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  organic  decom- 
position. A  little  nfr  in  the  watei'-i)ipe  of  a  wash  basin,  so  slight 
as  to  be  detectal  only  by  the  api)lication  of  tissue-paper,  has  kept  a 
whole  family  miserable  and  complaining,  and  susceptible  to  every 
si)ecies  of  contagion,  for  yciirs  together.  Decaying  vegetables  in  a 
cellar,  and  decaying  tilth  in  the  waste-pipe  of  a  kitchen  sink,  may 
be  r.gardtd  as  the  b^me  of  the  existence  of  half  the  women  in 
America.  Those  more  serious  defects  which  come  of  ignorantly 
arranged  ]ilumliing  work — liy  no   moans  of  good    ])luinl)ing   work, 
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which  is  the  sanitarian's  best  aid — are  responsible  not  only  I'or  most 
of  the  zymotic  diseases  appearing  in  the  better  class  of  houses,  but 
in  like  degree  for  the  generally  ailing  condition  of  so  many  of  those 
who  pass  most  of  their  days  and  nights  in  tliesc  hon.ses. 

The  regulation  of  all  these  helps  to  healthfulness  is  a  matter  of 
detail  which  may  well  engage  the  best  attention  of  the  profession. 
Even  the  cataloguing  and  classification  of  the  snbjcct  here  would 
be  impossible.  The  fnndamental  principle  shonld  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  neither  in  a  sewer,  nor  in  a  cess-pool,  nor  in  a  house- 
drain,  nor  in  a  soil-pipe,  nor  in  the  smallest  wast«-pi})o  shonld 
decomposition  be  allowed  to  proceed  without  such  an  a1)nndant 
presence  of  fresh  air  as  Avill  secure  its  most,  rapid  and  complete 
progress.  The  same  condition  of  obstructed  decomposition  which 
fosters  the  development  of  infecting  agencies  is  precisely  that  which 
leads  to  a  generally  unwholesome  and  debilitating  atmosphere.  All 
investigation  of  this  subject,  and  all  discussion  of  the  niodn.s  o]>er- 
andi  by  which  unwholsome  influences  lead  to  the  spread  of  epi- 
demic diseases  and  to  the  lowering  of  the  general  health,  bring  us 
at  the  end  to  a  firm  belief  in  the  principle  covered  by  Hippocrates' 
prescription  :  pure  air,  pure  water,  and  ;i  ])ure  soil. — Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Sur(jical  Journal. 


Bad  Fruit  in  (Hironic  Diarrham. — Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  has  been 
contributing  some  articles  to  the  Medical  Tiiuea  and  Gazette  on 
Bael  {^'Et/to  nuirmelos)  in  treatment  of  chronic  diarrha:'a  and 
dysentery.  Asa  remedy  it  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  preparation  employed  is  the  fluid  extract, 
of  Avhich  from  3  i.  3  ij..  may  be  given  at  a  dose.  The  ^Egle  mar- 
melos  is  an  aurantiaceous  tree,  common  in  India.  Its  active  prin- 
ciple, according  to  Dr.  Christison  is  certainly  not  an  astringent, 
as  the  fruit  he  tasted  had  neither  aroma  nor  taste.  Sir  Josepli 
Fayrer  does  not  laud  it  as  an  unfailing  or  actively  specific  remedy, 
but  simply  a  very  useful  one. 
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RULES  FOR  THE  SELECTION  OF  CASES  Of"  PHTHISIS 
FOR  WHICH  TRAVEL  MAY  BE  ADVISED. 


Ill  u  lecture  on  Phthisis,  one  of  an  udmirable  series  by  Jas.  Ed- 
Avard  Pollock,  M.  D.,  &c.,  Broniptoii  Hospital,  {Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  July  20th,  1878)  we  find  the  following  rules  : 

1.  Never  permit  any  patient  to  travel  who  is  not  in  the  quiescent 
stage  of  the  disease — or  who.  in  other  words,  is  feverish,  with  high 
evening  temperature,  :ind  the  physical  signs  and  conditions  already 
described,  indicating  the  continuous  form  of  phthisis.  Observe 
this  rule,  and  you  .will  be  successful  ;  lireakit,  and  your  patient  and 
his  friends  will  not  thank  you. 

.2,  Xone  of  the  secondary  coniialaints  should  be  present,  as  con- 
tinuous or  fre<|uent  diarrhoea,  serious  gastric  disorder,  or  laryngeal 
irritation. 

v3.  Chronic  single  cavity,  with  retraction  of  walls  accomplished 
or  proceeding,  is  favorable  for  removal  to  a  dry  bracing  locality,  if 
the  ha?nioptysical  element  be  wanting  in  the  case. 

4.  That  form  of  the  disease  which  I  have  described  as  diffused 
deposit  in  one  lung,  without  much  dullness  or  signs  of  massing  of 
disease,  Aviih  pretty  large  chest,  and  with  moderate  emaciation, 
generally  does  well  on  a  sea  voyage. 

5.  A  lirst-stage  case  already  chronic  does  best  for  travelling  about, 
with  fre(iuent  change  of  residence.  Tlie  complication  with  bron- 
chitis or  asthma  is  generally  much  benefitted  by  change. 

6.  Persons  ought  not  to  travel  at  all  with  feverish  symptoms— 
with  secondary  complications— with  a  large  amount  of  local 
disease  in  any  stage— with  both  lungs  diseased,  with  poor  digestion 
and  o-reatly  lowered  nutrition— or  in  such  a  state  of  weakness  or 
emaciation  as  to  require  home  comforts,  peculiar  beds  or  chairs,  or 
varieties  of  invalid  cookery. 


To  Prevent  Sm  Sir/cncss. — F.  Peppercorn e,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  &c., 
writes  to  the  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  tliat  his  brother  who  had 
made  long  sea  voyages  to  Xew  Zealand  found  that  liy  buckling  an 
elastic  belt  firmly  round  the  waist,  so  as  to  make  pressure  upon  the 
epigastrium  or  pit  of  tiie  stomach,  it  would  quickly  relieve  sea  sick- 
ness. [If  ic  is  a  preventive  as  well,  would  not  some  of  the  ladies 
be  forearmed  ?1 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


11    RUE    XEUVE    DES    CAPUCINTES, 

Paeis,  August  21st,  1878. 


To  tlie  Editors  of  tlic  North   Carolina  Medical  Jonrndl: 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  only  aljlc  to  write  you  very  briefly  this 
month,  as  the  condition  of  my  eyes,  for  the  time  being,  precludes 
me  from  employing  them  Ijy  gas-light.  When  a  resident  of  Egypt, 
as  you  are  perhaps  aware,  I  suffered  fearfully  from  ophthalmia,  and 
I  have  occasionally  had  slight  attacks  of  that  disease  since  my  re- 
moval to  Paris.  At  this  moment  my  left  eye  is  considerably  in- 
flamed ;  and,  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  past  discomforts,  I  have 
adojited  tliG  precaution  of  abtindoni-ig  all  night  work  which  calls 
that  organ  into  special  requisition. 

Egyptian  oplithalmia  is,  iodeed,  a  terrible  malady.  I  have  often 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  an  eye  in  twenty-four  hours  from  its 
effects.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  hud  a  native  who  does  not  pre- 
sent some  traces  of  its  ravag.'S  The  number  of  persons  who  are 
annually  rendered  completely  or  partially  blind  by  it,  is  something 
almost  incredible.  The  loss  of  one  eye  does  not  constitute  a  dis- 
(pialification  for  military  service  in  that  country  ;  for  if  it  did  so, 
the  Khedive  would  find  it  difficult  to  recruit  his  armies.  Some 
years  ago,  it  is  stated,  when  th'!  wars  waged  by  Mehemet  Ali,  ne- 
cessitaed  an  almost  continuous  draft  of  soldiers,  thousands  of  the 
Fellahs  permitted  this  disease  to  take  iis  course  and  gladly  sub- 
mitted to  the  loss  of  an  eye,  hoping  thereby  to  escape  conscription; 
but  they  were  disappointed,  for  the  wily  old  Pasha  immediately 
wont  to  work  and  organized  i-egimcnts  and  brigades  of  one-eyed 
men,  while  he  sent  the  totally  blind  to  work  in  the  quarries. 

The  exciting  causes  of  this  disease  are  to  be  found  in  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  such  for  instance,  :is  the  terrible  glare  which  exists 
through  the  summer  months,  the  immense  amount  of  impalpable 
dust  which  burdens  the  atmosphere,  the  great  differences  of  tem- 
perature which  manifest  themselves  at  certain  seasons  between  the 
days  and  nights,  &c.,  together  with  the  tilth  and  wretchedness  in 
which  the  natives  "  live  and  move  and   have   their  being."     Inde- 
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•pciulent  of  tliese  ageucieSj  there  is  another  which  plays  a  most  im- 
l)ortant  role  in  the  causation  of  ophthalmia.  The  disease  is  con- 
tinually being  propagated  by  contact — by  the  communication  of 
the  inateries  morbi  from  one  person  to  another  either  directly,  or 
indirectly  through  the  agency  of  contaminated  clothing-,  utensils, 
&c.,  or  tlie  Jlies  which  swarm  in  myriads,  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other,  in  that  country.  The  old  song  of  '•  Shoo  Fly"  ig 
never  sung  in  Egypt,  for  it  is  considered  sacreligious  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  these  insects,  and  they  are  permitted  to  swarm  where 
they  i^lease  and  to  feast  at  discretion.  How  the  natives  accustom 
themselves  to  the  presence  and  movenlents  of  sUcli  torments,  is 
incomprehensible,  but  yet  they  do  learn  in  some  way  to  stand 
them,  and  even  the  children  are  carried  about,  apparently  liappy> 
with  their  faces  darkened  and  alive  with  swarms  of  these  pestiferous 
parasites.  It  can  readily  be  understood,  therefore,  what  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  propagation  of  ophthalmia,  tlie  countless 
legions  of  flies,  become  under  the  fostering  influences  of  a  fanati- 
cism which  accepts  their  visitation  as  a  decree  of  Providence  against 
which  it  is  sinful  to  murmur  or  rebel. 

In  my  own  case  the  disease  was  developed  by  contact.  Having  had 
my  sympathies  appealed  to  by  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  and 
their  families,  from  this  cause,  I  opened  a  '"Free  Dispensary,"  and 
attempted  to  do  something,  in  a  systematic  manner,  for  tlieir  relief. 
Great  crowds  came  to  my  clinic.  My  little  house  in  the  Donhadeah 
became  the  most  popular  resort  in  Cairo.  I  could  not  begin  to  pre- 
scribe for  all  who  presented  themselves  daily,  and,  after  two  hours 
of  incessant  work  I  was  forced  to  leave  even  the  street  thronged 
with  importunate  sufferers.  One  morning,  when  my  labors  were 
ovei-,  and  an  unusual  number  of  desperate  cases  had  been  attended 
to,  I  suddenly  felt  a  peculiar  stinging  twinge  in  my  left  eye,  whilst 
an  exami tuition  revealed  a  slight  conjunctival  injection.  I  tried  to 
])ersuad.'  myself  that  there  was  only  a  grain  of  sand  in  my  eye 
which  a  little  cold  water  would  wash  away  ;  but,  in  less  than  three 
hours  the  eye  looked  like  a  pool  of  blood  ;  the  lids  had  become  fear- 
fully discolored,  and  swollen,  and  were  completely  closed  ;  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  pus  and  serum  poured  down  my  cheek,  and  a  pain 
was  exierienced  the  intensity  of  which  cannot  be  described  in 
words.  Dr.  Abbate-Bey — one  of  the  Khedive's  physicians  and  a 
most  intelligent  man — was  immediately   sent   for;  and,  under  his 
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jiulicions  treatment,  the  disease  was  linally  subdaed,  and  the  ey6 
saved,  withont  any  visible  altei'ation  of  structure  and  Avitli  only  an 
impairment  of  its  vision.  The  treatment  instituted  was  of  the 
strictest  anti-phlogistic  character,  supplemented  by  instillations  of 
atropia  and  applications  of  icunii  water  ;  and  I  learned  from  the 
doctor  that  with  foreigners  no  other  plan  was  so  successful.  As  1 
have  before  indicated,  the  pain  experienced  was  something  territic. 
tJnder  the  inlluenceof  half  a  grain  of  morphia,  administered  sub- 
cutaneously,  sleep  was  ordinarily  indiicedj  but  it  was  haunted  inva- 
riably by  dreams  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  idcii  thatmy  brain  was 
being  probed  through  with  a  hot  iron. 

I  cannot  refrain  in  this  connection  from  saying  that  among  all 
the  oculists  to  whom  I  applied  for  relief  l.cre,  I  found  Dr.  Landolt, 
No.  10  Rue  do  la  Bienfaisance,  alike  the  most  skillful  and  kindest. 
He  at  once  discerned  the  nature  of  the  lesion  which  the  original  in- 
flammation had  left  as  its  legacy,  and  he  treated  me  from  the  first 
with  a  degree  of  coiisideration  and  sympathy  which  was  especially 
grateful  to  me  in  affliction  go  far  from  honu;;  and  kindred.  Since 
my  residence  here,  I  have  frc(juently  Ijeen  able  to  avail  myself  of 
his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmic  affections,  and  always  with 
satisfaction  to  myself  and  relief  to  my  patients.  lie  is  emphati- 
cally the  coming  oculist  in  Paris,  and  has  a  most  honorable  and 
successful  career  before  him. 

Although  my  eyes  have  greatly  improved  here,  they  are  far  from 
being  in  perfect  condition.  The  vision  of  the  left  is  very  feeble  ; 
and  the  slighest  indisposition  of  any  kind  or  undue  exposure, 
especially  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  develops  a  conjunctivitis 
which  is  exceedingly  troublesome.  At  this  very  moment  I  am  suf- 
fering from  such  an  affection — as  was  indicated  in  opening  state- 
ment of  this  letter — and  am  not  in  condition  properly  to  redeem 
my  promise  in  regard  to  a  monthly  contribution  to  the  Journal. 
Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

EDWAiM)  WARREN,  (Bin)  M.  D.,  C.  M. 
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Siuinnarii :  Ydloir  Fever,  Dr.  C ]i(ip])iiis  C((f<e,  Aid  fur  Svffcr- 
ijif/  Mediea]  Men  from  Xeir  YorJc  Cunuty  Society.  The  Droscra^ 
in  Medicine  :  Br.  liOoscfs  Book — Dr.  Siiinsoifs  Manual — Med- 
ical  Colleges. 

■iO  West  Tiiiiitv-Sixtk  Stkeet, 

New  Yokk.    September  7th.   18T8. 


Several  sporadic  cases  of  }'el]ow  fever  h.ive  appeared  in  this  city 
and  in  Brooklyn.  They  were  all  promptly  removed  to  the  quaran- 
tine hospitjils,  and  the  houses  and  locations  in  which  discovered 
were  thoroughly  disinfected  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  No  fear  is  entertained  of  the  spread  of  the  pestilence 
amono-  us,  for,  as  is  evervwherc  conceded,  the  disease  is  not 
more  contagious  than  other  maladies  of  a  malarial  origin,  and  the 
germs  cannot  be  communicated  if  destroyed  by  artificial  means  l)e- 
foro  they  find  a  nidus  for  their  propagation.  The  fatal  termina- 
tion of  Dr.  Choppin's  case,  in  New  Orleans,  which  was  experiment- 
ally treated  by  cold  affusions,  upon  Kibbee's  fever  cot,  w^as  some- 
what a  disappointment,  as  the  method  Avas  entirely  novel  in  its  ap- 
plication to  this  terrible  disorder,  and  hopes  were  cherished  of  its 
efllicacy. 

Success  in  managing  yellow  fever  lies  in  its  exclusion,  for  it  has 
no  natural  habitation  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
question  from  this  point  of  view,  will  l)e  presented  to  the  general 
government  during  the  next  winter,  it  being  too  great  for  either 
State  or  local  Boards  to  deal  with.  Cannot  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  North  Caroliiui  take  the  initiative,  and  influence  the 
Legislature  to  petition  Congress  to  appoint  a  commission  of  emi- 
nent men  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  origin  of  yelh^w 
fever,  and  to  report  upon  the  Ijest  methods  tov  its  exclusion  from 
our  domain  ? 

State  or  local  Boards,  if  supplied  witli  ample  means,  and  isolated 
hospitals,  can,  with  absolute  certainty  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  from  any  case  which  may  accidentally  be  introduced.  Pro- 
fessional opinion  is  as  numerous  upon  this  })oint  as  it  is  upon  any 
]u'opositiou  in  medicine. 

These  hospitals  sh(jnld  be  built  upon  tlie  pavilion  or  cottage  plan. 
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SO  that  they  may  be  frc(|uently  destro3'ed  without  entailing  great 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  this  is  feasible,  seeing  that  their  c  )nstruc- 
tion  need  not  have  reference  to  winter  occupancy.  But  what  amount 
of  pecuniary  expe.'diture  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice,  when  made 
to  prevent  the  recuri'enee  of  such  dread  events  as  are  depopuhiting 
the  cities  of  the  s  uithwest.  and  shrouding  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  our  country  in  a  death-like 
stillness  ?  No  other  land  in  the  world,  no  peo})lo  but  ours  would 
recover  from  these  repeated  desolations. 

The  Medical  Society  of  thoCotinty  of  New  York  held  a  special 
meeting  on  the  3rd  inst.,  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  relieve  the 
medical  men  of  the  South  who  are  suffering  in  person  and  pocket 
from  the  epidemic.  Large  amounts  of  money  will  be  collected  and 
distributed  where  it  will  be  needed.  The  broadest  spirit  of  liljcrality 
is  awakened,  and  our  medical  men  by  prompt  and  earnest  action 
show  that  they  cherish  no  solidarity  that  does  not  take  Avithin  its 
fraternal  arms  the  remotest   and  huml)lest   physician  of  the  land. 

In  the  absence  of  medical  news  of  special  interest  in  tliis  city,  I 
send  an  item  from  foreign  sources.  In  France,  a  number  of  thora- 
peuticians  and  pharmacists  are  occupied  in  investigating  the  proper- 
ties of  the  Drosera.  I  need  not  particularly  describe  this  (pieer 
little  carnivorous  jilant,  for  it  is  found  grow.'ng  abundantly  in  North 
Carolina,  and  probably  is  familiar  to  most  of  your  readers.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  the  two  species  1).  rotundifolia  and  D. 
longifolia,  the  former  is  the  belter,  and  is  to  be  obtained  in  great 
quantities  from  its  mossy  beds,in  the  marshy  environs  of  \\'ilmington. 

It  may  l)e  immediately  after  collection,  while  yet  fresh, 
cleansed  by  shaking,  not  by  washing,  for  the  leaves,  litilo  hairs  and 
glands  are  covered  with  a  sweetish  sticky  juice  in  which  much  of 
the  virtues  of  the  plant  reside,  which  water  would  remove.  It 
should  then  be  contused  and  thrown  into  its  own  weight  of  alcohol, 
and  allowed  to  macerate  for  a  month,  when  it  may  Ijc  expressed 
and  filtered.  Or,  as  the  Drosera  contains  much  water,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  then  })orc"]aied  with  twice  its 
Aveight  of  alcohol.  These  are  given  only  as  feasible  methods  for 
obtaining  the  principles  of  the  plant  in  an  available  form  ;  the  best 
formula,  whether  with  alcohol  or  glycerine,  must  be  developed  by 
experience.  These  active  in-inciples  consist  certainly  of  an  acid, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  gastric  juice,    an  1   (iierhaps)    a  ferment, 
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and  an  acid  resin.  It  is  tliis  acid  juice  wliich,  standing  on  the 
leaves  of  the  phmt  and  sliining  like  dew  (hence  giving  the  common 
name  "sun-dew''  to  the  jilant)  determines  the  solution  and  diges- 
tion (?)  of  insects  or  fragments  of  meat  upon  which  the  plant 
feeds.  Of  the  existence  of  a  ferment  there  is  some  doubt,  for  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  juice  <if  the  Drosera,  although  efPecting 
the  solution  of  all)nmuinoids,  is  unable  to  convert  them  into  pop- 
tones,  and  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  no  true  digestion,  but  only  a 
conversion  into  fertilizing  material  which  the  plant  absorbs  and 
assimilates.  Indeed,  all  ])lants  have  the  power  of  assimilating 
meats,  some  by  their  rootlets  and  some  by  their  leaves,  so  that  the 
designation  of  the  droseras,  dioneas,  sarracenias  and  others  as 
carnivorous  is  not  strictly  scientillc.  that  is,  if  the  property  be  de- 
nied to  others.  But  this  only  by  way  of  botanical  interest  ;  let  us 
hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the  therapeutic  properties. 

The  reports  of  the  use  of  Drosera  have  so  far  been  made  only  as 
concerns  the  cough  of  phthisis,  and  the  paroxysms  of  pertussis. 
These  have  been  mainly  favorable.  Particularly  the  hts  of  cough- 
ing and  the  vomiting  of  pertussis  have  been  ameliorated  ai.d  in 
some  instances  cut  shor(.  M.  Crequy  noted  a  prompt  reduction  in 
the  number  and  violence  of  the  paroxysms,  as  also  M.  Constantia 
Paul,  who  succeeded  in  jugulating — so  to  speak — the  disease  with 
Drosera. 

The  plant  has  no  toxic  properties,  and  the  dose  of  such  a  prep- 
aration as  I  have  described  need  only  be  limiied  with  reference  to 
the  amount  of  alcohol  it  involves.  I  would,  however,  call  atten- 
tion to  the  probable  caustic  an')  er  sive  properties  of  strong  solu- 
tions, and  caution  the  pharmacist  against  keeping  his  hands  too 
long  immersed  therein. 

Messrs.  Wra.  Wood  &  Co.,  have  just  issued  tlic  fourth  edition  of 
Dr.  lloosa's  work  on  "  The  Diseases  of  the  Ear." 

To  speak  now  of  tlie  excellent  rpudities  of  this  liook  would  be 
only  to  re])eat  whaf.  every  practitioner  in  the  land  knows. 

The  author  has  written  plainly  and  from  the  fullness  of  his 
knowledge,  aiming  ^  make  an  honest  book  for  the  })urpose  of  in- 
structing us,  and  no:  (as  is  too  common)  to  produce  the  impression 
that  otol'igy  is  a  mighty  science  with  which  he  only  is  competent 
to  deal.  The  work  is  almost  free  from  })oints  to  be  criticized  unfa- 
vorably.   Perhai)s  it  would  have  taken  nothing  from  its  value  to  have 
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omitted  the  long  liistorical  sketch  wliich  forms  the  introductory 
chapter;  and  it  would  have  evinced  greater  c;iro  in  the  revision  if 
quite  a  numl)er  of  typographical  and  other  errors  had  notremaiced 
undisturl)ed,  just  as  they  appeared  in  all  the  previous  editions. 
Some  men's  ideas  in  physiology  and  treatment  have  not  been  intro- 
duced, but  taken  altogether  the  work  is  to  be  commended  not  only 
as  the  best  hand-book  from  American  sources,  but.  hs  the  most  use- 
ful for  our  practitioners  and  students. 

In  the  notice  of  Dr.  Stimson's  Manual  of  Operative  Surgery,  in 
my  August  letter,  it  was  an  error  to  state  that  no  method  was  given 
for  catherterizing  the  male  bladder,  for  an  excellent  account  of 
this  operation  is  contained  on  pages  399-401.  I  hasten  to  make  the 
correction  because  I  would  not  have  the  inference  to  be  drawn  that 
this  work,  which  is  described  to  be  a  groat  boon  to  every  busy  prac- 
titioner, is  deficient  in  so  important  a  particular. 

The  Colleges  are  preparing  for  large  classes  for  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, and  doubtless  they  are  coming.  We  c.innot  help  regretting 
that  the  flood  of  M.  D's.  continue  to  rise  ;  nor  hoping  the  barriers 
which  has  been  set  against  it  elsewhere  may  bo  put  up  here,  in  the 
shape  of  preliminary  requirements  and  a  higher  standard  for  grad- 
uation. New  York  is  a  magnificent  field  for  clinical  study  and  the 
corps  of  teachers  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world,  but  these  advan- 
tages can  never  be  exercised  at  their  full  value  so  long  as  students 
of  all  degrees  of  adva^ncement  and  intelligence  are  forced  into  the 
same  classes  and  to  receive  the  same  instruction.  DeR. 


STILI3EINE,  A  PREPARATION  FOR  CLEANSING  INSTRU- 
MENTS. 


This  handy  preparation  is  simply  a  combination  of  rubber  and 
impalpable  emery  ])owder.  It  comes  in  tablets  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  ordinary  rubber  eraser.  It  removes  rust  and  blood-stams, 
etc.,  immediately,  and  without  scratching  or  soiling  the  instrument. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  rub  the  instrument  with  the  composition, 
when  it  rapidly  ac(|uires  a  brilliant  ])olish. — Annec  Med  from  A. 
Y.  Med.  Record. 
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Una.  Articles  requiring  illustrations  can  he  prompthj  supplied  hy 
previous  arrangement  with  the  Editors.  Any  sithscriher  can  have  a 
specimen  numljer  sent  free  of  cost  to  a  friend  whose  attention  he 
desires  to  call  to  our  Journal,  hy  sendi)ig  the  address  to  this  office. 
Promjjt  remittances  from  suhscrihers  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
enahle  us  to  maifitain  our  work  tcith  vigor  and  acceptability.  All 
remittances  must  he  made  payable  to  DeRosset  &  Wood,  P.  0.  Box 
535,    Wilmington,  N.  C. 


MINERAL  WATERS. 


It  sounds  a  little  odd  that  medical  men  should  be  reminded  of 
the  necessity  of  water.  In  a  late  work,  the  Practitioners  Hand 
Book  of  Treatment,  by  Dr.  J.  Milner  Fothergill, — a  work  which 
deals  not  much  with  theory,  but  enters  minutely  into  practical  de- 
tails— we  find  the  following  : 

*"A  largo  portion  of  our  (solid)  bodies  is  wa^er  ;  and  a  constant 
flow  of  water  through  us  is  necessary  to  existence,  to  say  nothing  of 
health.  By  means  of  wa'er  in  simple  solution,  a  great  many  con- 
stituents of  the  b)dy  fihd  their  way  out  of  the  system.  A  constant 
bathing  of  the  tissues  with  fluid  is  perpetually  going  on,  and  by 
such  means  the  waste  is  removed.  In  many  persons  the  amount  of 
water,  in  any  and  every  form,  consumed  per  diem  is  much  too  lit- 
tle for  the  efficient  washing  of  the  tissues.  Thol)ulk  of  water  then 
which  is  insisted  upon  at  tlie  variou.-;  batlis  is  itself  an  agent  of  no 
mean    tlicrapeutic    power  ;  and    if  it    be  also  charged  with  various 
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alkalies,  the  removal  of  Avaste  \Vill  be  facilitated.  AVhen  there  has 
been  a  rather  too  little  dietary  indulged  in,  and  the  patient  snifers 
with  supposed  gout  in  any  of  its  protean  forms,  such  free  consump- 
tion of  water  is  very  useful  especially  when  alkaline.  *  *  * 
If  it  be  desired  to  act  upon  the  bowels,  and  their  is  a  sluggish  liver, 
so-called,  or  a  loaded  liver,  with  engorgement  of  the  portal  circula- 
tion ;  it  is  well  to  recommend  tb.c  patient  to  visit  some  spa  where 
the  water  is  purgative  as  well  as  alkaline.  Such  water  is  furnished 
by  the  springs  of  Carlsbad,  &c.  *  *  while  faii'ly  purely 
purgative  waters  are  to  be  found  at  Pullna,  the  Hungarian 
IIuNYADi  Yan'OS,  Estill,  Ky.,  and  Bedford  Virginia  Springs. 
tSuch  waters  are  very  useful  in  all  cases  where  digestive  system  has 
been  systematically  and  regularly  overworked. 

"Waters  are  noAV  exported  in  large  quantities,  and  vary  from  the 
potent  Ilunyadi  Yanos  water  to  the  delightful  ApoUinaris  water, 
an  exquisite  beverage." 
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There  is  a  degree  of  muscular  fatigue  of  the  hngers  used  in  wrifc- 
ing,short  of  scrivener's  palsy,  which  is  a  serious  detriment  to  some 
professional  men  who  do  their  own  writing.  Our  attention  has  re- 
cently been  called  to  it  by  the  editor  of  one  uf  our  leading  papers, 
asking  for  a  remedy.  We  will  give  the  advice  which  we  gave  him 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  adding  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not 
so  applicable  for  complete  wri'cr's  paralysis,  although  it  will  answer 
in  the  early  stages  of  it. 

Most  writers  hold  their  pens  gras]ied  rather  firmly  with  the  thumb 
and  index  and  second  finger,  the  hand  sliding  over  the  paper  upon 
the  little  finger  as  a  pivot.  'J'his  process  iiivolves  the  muscles  of  the 
fingers,  as  the  pen  is  'pr(q)clled  rather  than  <jUded  over  the  papei*. 
The  fatigue  is  muscular,  at  first,  and  is  brought  about  by  the  con- 
tinued tension  of  the  muscles  em])loyed  in  grasping  and  directing 
the  pen. 

The  remedy  is  simple,  a)id  only  involves  a-  clninge   in    chirorgra- 
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ph^-jsomctimcs  to  the  extent  tliongh  of  spoiling  a  heretofore  graceful 
and  pretty  hand.  The  pen  should  be  taken  between  the  forefinger 
and  the  one  next  to  it,  after  the  fashion  of  phonographers,  and  only 
held  Icosely  in  ])osition  by  the  natural  contact  of  these  t^Vo  fiugers> 
while  the  forefinger,  middle  finger  and  thumb  rest  in  loose  contact 
with  the  pen-liolder.  The  motion  then  is  gliding  from  left  to  right, 
the  up  and  down  strokes  being  performed  mainly  by  the  motion  of 
tlie  wrist.  With  a  lead  pencil  there  is  no  easiet  way  to  write,  and  a 
little  practice  enables  one  to  acquire  a  legible  hand  ;  and  there  need 
be  no  obstacle  to  writing  with  a  pen,  as  suitable  instruments  in  gold 
and  steel,  with  their  nibs  bent  to  the  left  are  easily  procured  from  a 
stationers. 

This  new  position  of  the  pen  enables  the  writer  to  rest  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  and  after  the  lapse  of  months  he  may  return  to 
the  more  familiar  way  for  special  occasions. 
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Traxsactioxs  of  the  Medical  axd  Ciiirurgical  Faculty  of 
THE  State  of  Maryland.  Eightieth  Annual  Session.  Held 
at  Baltimore,  Md.  April.  1878.  Pp.  208. 
'J'he  opening  address  of  the  Society  was  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Professor  A.  B.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  on  'aioma?opathy."  The 
writer  had  assigned  himself  the  "  humble  task  of  rehearsing  the 
tenets  of  llomceopathy,"  although  it  had  "put  on  so  motley  a  garl) 
of  late,  tliat  it  resembles  nothing  in  licavcn  above  or  in  earth  be- 
neath." Then  follows  an  analysis  of  tlie  leading  tenets  of  Hahne- 
mann's system,  the  substance  of  the  theory  of  disease  being  summed 
up  in  the  paragraph  :  "For  diseases  are  not  mechanical  or  chem- 
ical changes  of  the  material  body,  nor  are  they  dependent  upon  the 
morbific  matter,  but  merely  spiritual  dynamic  disturbances  of  life." 
After  reading  this  paper,  we  can  only  advise  our  homo^pathic  friends 
as  Gen.  Lee  did  one  of  his  lieutenants  after  a  sharp  and  disastrous 
repulse  :  "  Your  line  is  too  long  and  too  thin  ;  you  had  better  or- 
der your  men  to  stack  arms  and  rest." 
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The  real  danger  from  homeopathy  is  not  its  Ilalmemannism,  for 
there  is  very  little  left  of  that,  hut  it  is  the  danger  of  such  large 
liodies  of  them  deserting  to  our  ranks,  as  to  disturb  our  equilibrium. 

We  hear  the  reniark  in  increasing  frequency  :  "Dr.  -,  practices 

botli  systenis  ;"— ^tliat  is  he  relies  upon  siigar  of  milk  pellets  until 
he  or  his  patients  get  frightened. 

The  address  commemorative  of  Professor  Nathan  R.  Smithy  is  by 
Professor  S.  C.  Chew,  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  The  me- 
moir has  a  heliotype  prtrtnlit  of  Dr.  Smith,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  unnatural  stiffness,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  likeness.  Dr. 
Smith's  name  is  greatly  revered  in  North  Carolina  for  many  acts  of 
professional  kindness  done  to  scores  of  our  citizens,  both  during 
the  Avar  and  since.  His  professional  reputation  was  very  great,  Init 
more  ])articularly  is  his  nanie  associated  with  his  anterior  splint. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  this  State  in  1857,  by  Dr.  James  F. 
McRee,  Jr.,  and  made  after  the  Ijungling  model,  the  diagram  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Marjilandand  Virginia  (;-')  Medical  Journal. 
Since  then  it  has  served  scores  of  poor  unfortunates — ^botli  doctors 
and  patients — who  honor  the  name  of  Nathan  R.  Smith,  for  valu- 
able limbs  restored  to  them  in  their  full  power. 

The  Annual  Oration  was  delivered  by  Professor  Ira  Remsen,  who 
in  the  outset  disclaims  being  a  medical  man,  but  nevertheless  car- 
ries one  on  with  interest  in  a  well  written  review  of  the  progress  of 
medical  chemistry. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Section  on  Surgery,  Dr.  Alan  P. 
Smith  gives  a  report  of  "  Fiffij-two  successful  cases  of  lifJiotoniy.^'' 
It  is  remarkable  success  not  to  have  lost  a  single  case  !  He  says  : 
"he  has  always  observed  certain  rules,  which  have  possibly  been  of 
some  assistance  iti  determining  the  result.  He  never  operates  when 
the  barometer  is  low,  preferring  to  postpone  his  work  from  day  to 
day  until  the  weather  is  bright  and  clear.  This  rule,  he  believes, 
applies  equally  to  all  grave  surgical  operations  which  will  admit  of 
delay."  He  also  remarks  :  "  that  he  attributes  most,  if  not  all  of 
his  success,  to  the  use  of  the  instrument  devised  by  liis  father,  the 
late  Professor  N.  R.  Smith.'"  A  cut  is  given  of  this  instrument, 
now  too  well  known  to  need  a  description.  "Tlie  instrument  seems 
tome,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and 
the  onlv  objection  I  have  ever  h(\'ird  ui'god  against    it  fell  from   the 
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lips  of  a  distinguislicd  professor  of  surgery,  who  rather  complain- 
ingly  said  that  witli  it  any  ow  can  operate/" 

The  ver}'  singuhir  case  of  double  penis  with  double  bladder,  and 
from  one  of  which  Dr.  S.,  extracted  a  stone,  is  mentioned  in  the 
May  numlicr  of  the  Journal,  Vol.   1,  p.  310. 

Oplifhahiiuhtjical  i\Y>/e.s,  by  Professor  A.  Friedenwald,  M.  D.,  are 
upon  Anastlictics  in  Ophtlialmic  Surgery,  and  Spasmti  of  Accom- 
■inodation.  Y)y.  John  Monmonior  reports  some  surgical  cases  :  Par- 
tial Excision  of  the  Os  calcis  and  Astragalus;  Two  Cases  of  Extro- 
version of  the  Bladder  :  Extirpation  of  the  Superior  Maxillary 
Nerve.  Professor  Thomas  P.  Browne,  contributes  a  paper  on 
Urethral  Stricture.  After  a  thorough  review  of  the  whole  ground 
he  concludes  that  internal  urethrotomy  is  the  safest  and  most  in- 
telligent way  of  relieving  (stricture)  fraught  chielly  with  those 
dangers  which  have  been  imposed  by  partisanship  on  the  one  hand, 
and  prejudice  or  unwillingness  to  disestablish  an  old  practice  on  the 
other.''  *  "*'  *  *  •' It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  that 
the  treatment  by  splitting,  or  by  divulsion  as  accomplished  by 
Holt's  instrument,  involving  as  it  does,  lacerations  of  the  urethra 
as  well  as  the  sti-icture,  engenders  a  condition  as  bad  as,  if  not 
worse  than,  the  disease  which  it  seeks  to  remedy." 

Reports  of  Section  on  Practice  of  Medicine.  Professor 
John  S.  Lynch  makes  a  report  upon  the  Sulphides  in  Diabetes,  and 
on  Apyrctics  and  Antipyretics  in  Fever. 

"We  make  one  extract  from  Dr.  Lynch's  paper  on  the  physiology 
of  calorification  : 

'"'In  the  production  of  high  temperatures  in  fevers  then,  there 
must  be  some  other  factor  besides  augmented  absor^ition  of  oxygen 
by  the  blood  through  increased  activity  of  the  two  functions  con- 
cerned in  that  process.  Yvliat  is  that  factor  ?  I  think  I  have 
shown  that  the  phenomenon  cannot  b'e  explained  before  Rosen thal's 
theory  of  radiation  and  evaporation  ;  upon  Ackerman's  assumption 
of  antagonism  between  blood  pressure  and  temperature  ;  upon 
Btale's  theory  of  bioplastic  groAvth,  nor  wholly  ujion  the  rate  of 
absorjition  of  oxygen  by  the  blood.  We  are  reduced  then,  as  a  last 
alternative,  to  admit  that,  while  animal  heat  is  a  chemical  iiroduct 
and  under  the  government  of  a  purely  chemical  hiAV,  there  is  yet  a 
still  higher  law,  a  physiological  and  vital   one,  which  presides  over 
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und  rcgul.'ile.s  the  clicinicul  process.  AVc  must  admit  this  or  say  we 
know  nothing  about  it." 

lie  then  treats  of  Indirect  Apyrciica  and  Direct  Antipyretics. 
lie  considers  alcohol  entitled  to  a  first  place  in  the  list  of  sec  >ndary 
or  indirect  tipyreiics,  and  it  is  also  equally  active  as  an  antipy- 
retic. *  *  "' Conjoined  with  the  cold  l)ath,  it  furnishes 
us  with  the  most  ra])id  means  (<t  reducing  fever  heat  cons-stent 
"with  safety  known  to  the  profession.  *  *  *  Salicine, 
beebeeria,  cornine,  and  nearly  all  the  Ijitter  vegetable  alkaloids 
have  the  same  action,  but  in  a  minor  degree,  as  the  alkaloids  of 
cinchona."  We  regret  that  Dr.  Lynch  did  not  extend  his  observa- 
tions over  a  broader  Held  of  therapeutic  agents,  but  hope  we  mav 
Inive  the  pleasure  of  seeing  more  on  the  same  subject  from  his  pen. 

Section  on  Obstetrics  and  Gyncecoeogy.  Chloroform,  in 
OJ)stetrics  is  the  title  of  the  paper  in  this  section,  by  Dr.  P.  C,  Wil- 
liams, Chairman.  The  opinion  of  the  reporter  in  reply  to  the 
question,  is  it  safe  to  use  chloroform  in  obstetrical  patients,  is 
clearly  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  is  firmly  convinced  that 
angesthetics  have  conferred  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  upon  women 
in  the  perils  of  child-birth.  Not  only  do  they  relieve  the  suffering 
and  remove  the  apprehension,  but  they  also  shorten  the  labor,  and 
greatly  facilitate  convalescense.  "  In  obstetrics  chloroform  i,s  per- 
fectly safe.''  A  most  decided  preference  is  given  for  chloroform  as 
the  anaesthetic.  We  consider  this  a  very  just  estimate,  the  value  of 
the  agent  and  the  application  of  it,  and  a  more  extensive  experience 
with  it,  in  tlie  hands  of  physicians  who  are  habitually  careful,  Avill 
confirm  all  that  Simpson  ever  said  in  its  favor. 

Section  of  Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry.  Dr.  J.  E.  At- 
kinson makes  a  report  of  some  of  the  new  remedies, — Salicylic 
acid,  Tayuya,  Curara,  and  Chrysophanic  acid ;  and  devotes  the 
rest  of  his  report  to  the  Metric  System. 

Section  of  Physiology  and  Psychology.  Professor  Donald- 
son, Chairman  of  this  section,  makes  a  report  on  Spontaneous  Gcn- 
eration.  AVe  cannot  follow  Dr.  Donaldson  in  his  argument  for  hick 
^f  space,  and  only  give  his  conclusion  of  tlie  subject.  He  says: 
"After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  recent  observations  as  published, 
and  giving  due  weight  to  all  objections,  we  are  forced  to  lite  conclu- 
sion tliat  life  never  appears  independently  (f  a)itecedent  life.'" 

Dr.  J.  D.  Thomj)son  from  the    same    section  rejiorts   a  })aiH'i'  on 
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General  Paralj/sis  of  fin;  Inmnc.  Dr.  Thompson  concludes— "In 
regard  to  the  exact  pathology  of  this  very  interesting  disease,  we 
are  still  without  mucli  certain  knowledge.  From  the  date  of  its 
recognition,  to  the  present  time,  ibere  has  been  a  constant  discus- 
sion and  much  conflicting  testimony  as  to  the  natuie  and  special 
localization  of  discernible  lesions  ii>  general  paral3'sis,  and  these 
questions  remain  in  an  unsettled  condition.  In  182G,  Calmeil 
Avrote,  ''This  disease  depends  uj)on  some  one  modification  of  the 
brain,  the  nature  of  which  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate." 
And,  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  advancement  which  scientific 
investigation  has  made,  we  are  yet  waiting  for  more  light  ;  the 
exact  conditions,  pathagnomonic  of  th's  particular  disease,  are  still 
undertcrmined. 

Professor  L.  McLane  Tiffany  read  a  paper  on  "Removal  of  Naso- 
pharyngeal Polypus  by  Temporary  Depression  of  Both  Jaws." 
This  case  has  before  been  mentionoi  in  the  North  Carolina  Med- 
ical Journal  (August,  p.  140).  Wo  need  make  no  apology  for 
giving  at  length  this  remarkable  case  : 

"  Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  tumor,  temporary  depression  of 
both  upper  maxillary  bones  was  determined  on,  and  for  the  same 
reason  a  provisional  tracheotomy  Avas  judged  to  be  proper. 

"Feb.  19th,  tracheotomy  performed.  An  unexpected  complica- 
tion nearly  cost  the  i)aticnt  his  life,  arising  from  the  size  of  the 
tumor.  The  patient  inhaled  ether  ^vcll,  but  when  the  stage  of  mus- 
cular relaxation  was  reached,  at  once  the  lumor,  which  rested  on 
the  soft  palate,  sank  down  and  closed  the  opening  of  the  trachea 
like  a  ball-valve.  Drawing  the  tongue  forward  was  of  course  use- 
less, so  fingers  were  thrust  into  the  mouth  to  raise  the  tumor,  and 
respiration  was  reestablished.  It  was  found,  liowever,  that  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers  necessary  to  raise  the  tumor  caused  profuse 
bleeding  from  its  surface,  which  rapidly  passed  into  the  now  open 
glottis,  and  asphyxa  vais  again  imminent,  indeed  after  a  gasp  or 
two  respiration  ceased.  The  pa' lent  was  at  c-nco  held  up  by  the  legs 
with  his  head  to  the  floor,  and  in  'that  position  I  rapidly  opened 
his  trachea,  inserted  the  handle  of  the  knife  and  turned  \i  across, 
thus  widely  separating  the  lips  of  the  wound.  An  ounce  or  so  of 
blood  gushed  from  within  the  trachea,  and  respiration  commencing, 
went  on  regularly.     A  tube  was  inserted  and  the  patient  put  tobed. 
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Ou  tlic  morning  of  tlic  21st  the  tube  was  not  in  position,  but  was 
replaced  in  the  trachea. 

*'  February  25th,  operation  for  removal  of  tumor.  It  being  my 
intention  to  sever  the  pedicle  witli  Pacjuclin's  thermo-'cautery, 
chloroform  was  used  as  the  anroslhetic.  Chloroform  was  inhaled 
through  the  tracheotomy  tube.  To  prevent  the  passage  of  blood 
into  the  air  passages,  instead  oi:  a  complicated  apparatus  {i.  c. 
Trendelenburg's),  a  sponge  of  proper  size,  having  apiece  of  ligature 
silk  tied  to  it  to  facilitate  removal,  was  passed  into  the  top  of  the 
larynx.  This  sponge  was  not  pressed  "home"  until  the  patient 
was  profoundly  anaesthetized.  An  incision  was  carried  down  on 
each  side  of  the  nose,  at  the  junction  of  the  nose  and  cheek,  then 
around  the  ala  and  through  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  lip  into 
the  mouth.  The  cheeks  were  then  freely  dissected  from  the  npj^er 
jaws  as  high  as  the  nasal  bones,  infra-orbital  foramina  and  malar 
bones.  In  this  dissection  the  periosteum  of  the  upper  jaws  was 
not  disturbed.  The  nose  Avas  separated  from  the  upper  jaws  and 
turned  np  toward  the  forehead.  A  fine  saw  was  then  made  to  cut 
each  jaw  from,  the  malar  process  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the 
nose,  passing  just  beneath  tlie  infra-orbital  foramen,  upward  and 
inward.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  upper  jaw  were  in  contact  Avith 
the  pterygoid  process  was  not  divided,  lest  the  superior  palatine 
artery  should  be  injured.  The  septum  of  the  nose  and  the  vomer 
were  cut  with  strong  sc'ssors.  Both  upper  jaws  Averc  strongly 
depressed  and  sank  down,  hinging  upon  the  pterygoid  processes. 
The  tumor  Avas  well  exposed,  and  its  attachment  found  as  expected. 
The  pedicle  of  the  growth  Avas  divided  by  Paquelin's  cautery,  and 
the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process  together  Avith  the  basilar  pro- 
cess of  the  sphenoid  thoroughly  scraped  Avitli  the  curved  knife, 
hot,  of  the  same  instrument.  The  curve  of  this  blade  Avas  sufii- 
cient  to  enable  me  to  reach  quite  to  the  back  of  the  pterygoid 
root.  One  or  two  bleeding  points  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
septum  Avere  touched  Avith  the  cautery.  Chloride  of  zinc  in  crystals 
was  thoroughly  applied  to  the  bone  from  which  the  tumor  groAV. 
The  pedicle  at  its  site  of  attachment  Avas  about  one  half  inch  m 
diameter.  There  Avas  no  depression  or  perforation  of  bone  at  this 
point. 

"Difficulty    was  experienced  in  extracting  the   l"»olyp    in    conse- 
'|ucnco  of  its  size,   necessitating  the   use  of  the  lithotomy  forceps. 
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Except  upon  the  face,  no  vessels  spouted,  but  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  oozing.  The  wound  Avas  held  open  and  the  cut  surfaces  allowed 
to  glaze.  The  jaws  were  replaced  and  held  in  position  by  a  loop  of 
wire,  passed  through  the  cheeks  near  the  outer  angles  of  the  orbits, 
and  joined  above  the  forehead  by  a  rubber  band.  A  celluloid  plate 
was  adapted  to  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaws  and  grooved,  so  as  to 
hold  the  wire  securely.  The  cheek  flaps  were  then  united  to  each  other 
and  to  the  nose  by  suture.  Finally,  the  sjionge  was  withdrawn  from 
the  larynx.  The  shock  w\as  great,  and  whiskey  was  given  hypoder- 
niically  to  the  extent  of  nearly  an  ounce. 

''Just  as  the  wound  was  being  closed,  respiration  became  very 
slow  and  feeble,  the  pulse  disappearing.  Tlie  poles  of  a  battery 
were  applied  over  the  steruo-mastoid  muscle,  and  over  the  epigas- 
trium, producing  two  or  three  strong,  deep  inspirations,  after  which 
all  went  well.  The  patient  was  put  to  bed  and  surrounded  with  hot 
bottles. 

"The  tumor  was  between  three  and  four  inches  long,  pear-shaped 
six  inches  in  circumference  half  an  inch  from  the  lower  end. 
Weight  not  taken  ;  consistence  moderately  firm  ;  color  pink,  Avith 
here  and  there  areas  of  dark  red. 

"Microscopical  examination  of  the  removed  growtli  shows  differ- 
ent tissues  in  different  parts  of  the  neoplasm.  Large  vessels,  witli 
sometimes  sanguineous  extravasations,  well  marked  spindle  cells  in 
bands,  ucAvly  formed  mucous  glands,  lined  Avith  their  characteristic 
epithelium,  here  the  lumen  filled  Avith  epithelium,  there  somcAvhat 
dilated  Avith  retained  mucus  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  Avidc 
tubes,  but  at  no  point  are  epithelial-like  elements  found  outside 
of  tlio  glands ;  finally,  everywhere  is  apparent  rapid  prolifera- 
tion of  the  connective  tissue  elements.  The  groAvth  is  classed  as 
adcno-sarcoma."  *  *  ""■'  * 

"  Extirpation  of  one  upper  jaw  Avas,  I  Ijclicve,  first  performed  in 
1820,  the  late  Dr.  Jameson,  of  this  city,  being  the  operator  ;  his 
patient  recovered.  Osteo-plastic  resection  of  one  upper  jaAV  was 
devised  and  first  practiced  by  Langcnbeck  in  1850,  and  has  since 
been  successfully  repeated  b}'  him.self  and  others.  Temporary  de- 
pression, osteo-plastic  resection,  of  both  upper  jaws  has  been  at- 
tempted, so  far  as  I  am  aAvare,  but  once  by  Cheever,  of  Boston. 
His  patient  succumbed  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  after  the 
operation,  never  having  rallied  beyond  tlie  stage  of  'prostration  with 
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excitement.'  In  the  case  now  reiiorted  the  incisions  were  made  as 
in  Cheever's,  but  operative  measures  upon  the  upper  jaw  were  pre- 
preceded  by  a  tracheotomy.  To  this  hitter  provision  I  am  Largely 
inclined  to  attribute  the  successful  issue,  as  thereby  free  respiration 
was  assured,  and  danger  of  any  foreign  substance  entering  the  air 
passages  removed.  The  prostration  following  the  operation  was 
great,  yet  reaction  came  on  a5  usual  after  severe  measures,  and  sub- 
sequently all  conditions  Avere  very  favorable,  the  temperature  on 
two  occasions  only  rising  to  103.5°,  and  the  pulse  but  once  reaching 
110.  With  the  excei:)tion  of  the  third  day,  February  2Stli,  wdicn 
puffiness  of  one  eyelid  was  noticed,  erysipelas  feared  and  iron  ad- 
ministered, convalescence  wns  uninterrupted.  For  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  operation  the  niucuos  mcm])rancs  of  the  np^ier 
jaws  was  less  florid  than  that  oi;  the  lower  ;  by  the  second  day 
the  eye  could  detect  no  difference  in  color.  The  absence  of  pain 
was  a  noticeable  feature,  no  opium  or  other  hyp;iotic  was  adminis- 
tered at  any  time. 

"The  method  employed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  blood  into  the 
trachea  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  infinitely  more  simple  than  any  other, 
while  nothing  could  be  more  efficacious.  For  one  hour  the  sponge 
remained  in  position,  giving  rise  to  no  cough,  yet  entirely  plugging 
the  top  of  the  larynx.  The  sponge  was  conical,  two  inches  long, 
tapering  from  one  half  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  was 
passed  into  the  larynx  between  the  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages. 
After  removal  the  lower  intra-laryngeal  end  Avas  scarcely  tinged  with 
blood,  showing  how  perfec'  the  pro!ection  afforded  to  the  air 
passages  had  been.  The  tracheotomy  wound  was  thoroughly  healed 
when  patient  left  hospital." 

Dr.  Tiffany's  surgical  work  and  his  reports  are  alwiiys  clear, 
forcible  and  brilliant,  as  the  above  ([notations,  and  his  previous  con- 
tributions to  the  Journal  will  shov/. 

But  we  must  leave  this  volume  of  Transactions  with  regret  for 
lack  of  space,  and  recommend  itsjjerusal  to  the  members  of  medi- 
cal societies  in  other  States. 
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Physics  of  the  Ixfectious  Diseases.  Comprehending  a  Discus- 
sion of  Certain  Physical  Phenomena  in  Connection  with  the 
xicuto  Infectious  Diseases.  By  C.  A.  Logax,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Jansen.  McClury  &    Companv.     Chicago.     1878.     Price  ^1  50. 

This  book  will  attract  one  by  its  beautiful  mechanical  appear^ 
ance  rather  than  by  its  title. 

"We  learn  that  the  author  was  "  a  member  of  the  Kansas  State 
Geological  Survey,  in  charge  of  the  Departments  of  Botany  and 
Sanitary  Eelations  ;"  and  that  subserpiently  he  was  Minister  to  the 
Republic  of  Chile,  and,  therefore,  he  enjoyed  extensive  opportuni- 
ties to  write  clearly  of  the  geography  of  the  diseases  of  these 
countries. 

Part  I.  Introduces  tiio  reader  to  the  aiUhor*s  theory  on  the  at'- 
mosphere  as  a  medium  of  disease  transmission  ;  a  classification  of 
the  diseases  to  be  considered  ;  and  the  geography  of  disease. 

The  physical  aspects  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America,  in- 
cluding its  general  characteristics ;  Earthquakes  from  a  Medical 
Stand-Point ;  The  Andes  and  their  Influence  upon  Climate  ;  The 
Trade  Winds  ;  Where  the  Rains  Come  From;  The  Earthrpiake  un- 
der Medical  Scrutiny  ;  Concerning  Ozone  and  its  Tests,  Its  effects 
upon  Man  and  Animals,  Its  efl'ects  upon  Insects  and  Aerial  organ- 
isms ;  Conclusion  as  to  Ozone  ;  Antozoue,  and  many  other  heads 
which  space  does  not  permit  us  to  notice. 

Part  III  treats  of  the  Medical  Aspects  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
South  America. 

Part  IV  of  the  Physics  of  Causation,  Discussing  such  questions 
as  '-'The  Ideal  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System;  The  Vital 
Foice  ;  Vital  Gravitation  ;  The  Three  Laws  Concerning  the  Be- 
ginning, Duration  and  Termination  of  Life  ;  Distribution  of  En- 
ergy ;  the  Localization  of  Energy." 

Part  V  treats  of  the  "Therapeutics  of  the  Infectious  Diseases." 

Part  VI.  "The  Question  of  Energy  as  related  to  General  Dis- 
orders." 

A  review  of  the  leading  topics  discussed,  will  raise  the  reader's 
expectations,  wdiich  a  careful  perusal  will  hardly  gratify.  The 
book  is  a  novelty  in  public  medicine,  and  is  an  indication  of  a 
wide  spread  interest  in  the  department  of  medicine,  without  mak- 
ing clear  the  points  attempted.  We  are  constrained  to  believe  that 
if  the  author  had  allowed  his  little    book  to   remain  in  MS.,  and 
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waited  for  a  riper  state  of  his  own  mind  in  regard  to  sonic  of  th6 
theories  attempted,  and  then  put  his  whole  energy  into  the  "hirger 
work"'  he  promises,  his  reputation  as  an  author  would  uot  have 
suffered.  Vic  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  beautiful  paper  and  printing 
have  not  compensated  for  the  lack  of  clear  and  comprehensive 
ideas. 

There  is,  however,  C>nc  practical  point  we  wish  to  notice  under 
the  heads  of  the  Theapeiitics  of  Infectious  Diseases, 

"  TJ/e  Teiyincs.  This  class  of  agents,  which  the  author  believes 
capalde  of  great  usefulness.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  they  absorb 
oxygen  freely,  Avhich  during  subsequent  chemical  changes,  whereby 
resin  is  produced,  is  converted  into  ozone  ;  and  this  latter  is  readily 
given  up  to  the  system  upon  internal  administration.  They  are 
emphatically  ''  ozone-c.arricrs.*'' 

"  The  terpines  are  volatile  oils,  and  are  obtained  from  plants  of 
the  coniferous  and  aurantiaceous  orders.  In  the  class  are  embraced 
the  ordinary  oil  of  turpentine,  representing  the  first  order,"  &c,  &c. 

Many  North  Carolina  sea-coast  places,  and  especially  the  city  of 
\Vilmington,  bears  witness  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  observations 
of  the  influence  of  the  products  of  the  coniferous  trees  of  our 
coast-belt.  Personal  observation  l)oth  by  the  non-medical  as  well 
as  the  medical  world  confirms  the  opinion  that  to  the  turpentine 
distilleries  on  the  river  side,  and  to  the  succulent  rapid  growing 
pines  on  all  other  sides,  though  now  at  some  distance  have  changed 
the  character  of  our  city  in  a  half  century  from  a  very  sickly  lolace., 
not  habitable  during  four  months  of  the  year  by  the  stranger,  to 
that  of  a  town  so  free  from  danger  that  in  a  population  of  about 
15000  only  Iavo  deaths  among  the  whites  in  July  (one  of  the  sickly 
months)  and  neither  of  these  from  malarial  causes.  It  is  a  well- 
grounded  belief  that  if  the  distilleries  had  been  in  operation  dur- 
ing 18G3  when  the  yellow  fever  ravaged  the  city,  that  it  would  have 
been  less  virulent. 

But,  in  returning  to  Dr.  Logan's  book,  we  can  only  ask  our  read- 
ers to  read  it  and  form  their  own  rslimate. 


The  Ferns  of  North  x\merica.     By  Daniel  C.  Eaton.    Parts 

I  to  VII.     S.  C.  Cassino.     Salem.  Mass. 
Floavers   and   Ferns    of   the  United    States,      By    Thomas 

Meehan.     Parts  I  to  VIII.     Boston.     L.   Prang  &  Co, 

We  can  do  our  readers  who  have  a  love  for  lloriculture  or  botanv 
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as  an  amateur  study,  no  greater  favor  than  to  ask  tlieir  attention  to 
these  works.  Professor  Eaton  is  an  acknowledged  master  of  his 
subject,  and  the  artist  who  has  charge  of  the  illustrations  has  faith- 
fully performed  his  part.  Of  Professor  Meehan's  work  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  it.  Hundreds  of  dollars  arc  spent  with 
book  peddlers  in  the  course  of  the  year,  for  books  absolutely  worth- 
less, wliile  such  periodicals  as  these  are  neglected,  and  the  authors 
allowed  to  suffer  loss.  If  physicians  Avculd  pay  more  attention  to 
introducing  such  Avorks  into  their  families,  they  would  be  well  re- 
paid in  the  amount  of  cultivation  gained  without  the  eiiort  of  the 
dry  study  of  technical  botany. 

^\o  would  like  to  single  out  one  or  two  of  the  thirty-two  beauti- 
ful chromo-lithographic  illustrations  now  completed  in  Mr. 
Meehan's  work,  but  they  are  all  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  selection.  We  venture  to  say  though,  that  tiie  man  or  Avoman's 
taste  Avould  be  dull  indeed,  and  his  pocket-book  extremely  flat,  if 
after  seeing  any  one  of  the  illustrations  he  did  not  subscribe  at 
once. 

Wo  have  spoken  before  of  Professor  Eaton's  work,  and  wo  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  subsequent  number  have  sustained  the  earlier 
impressions,  which  was  one  of  superior  excellence, 

Eoih  of  these  serials,  are  written  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  reader  who  may  not  be  a  botanist,  and  have  brought  together 
pleasant  and  interesting  items  which  could  not  be  found  in  any  one 
library  Avithin  the  reach  of  the  best  prepared  botanists. 

Tlie  Floicers  and  Ferns  of  tliQ  United  States,  is  sold  at  the  very 
reasonable  price  of  50  cents  a  number. 


BiBLiOTiiECA  Medica.     Koljcrt  Clarke  &  Co.     Cinciunati.     Pages 

244. 

We  make  our  acknowledgements  to  Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  &  Co., 
for  their  valuable  medical  catalogue.  It  is  arranged  Avith  method — 
the  subjects  alphabetically,  the  catch-tiLles  in  broad-faced  type,  tlie 
authors  under  these  heads  alphabetically.  To  the  librarian  and 
collector  this  work  Avill  save  much  trouble,  and  is  sure  to  be  con- 
sulted Avith  profit.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  a  pb^'Sician's  education, 
that  he  should  make  Iiimself  familiar  Avitli  medical  book-cata- 
logues, and  a  habituul  attention  to  it  Avill  more  than  nepay  liim  for 
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the  dry  and  dusty  route  he  must  tnivcl.  There  is  also  a  copious 
index  of  the  Avorks  enumerated,  and  every  inducement  is  oli'ercd  by 
these  publishers  to  entice  the  members  of  our  profession  to  a  better 
acquaintance  with  tlicir  own  literature. 


On  the  Therapeutic  Forces.  An  effort  to  consider  the  action 
of  medicines  in  the  light  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  conser- 
vation of  force.  By  Thomas  J.  Mays,  M.  D.  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston.     Philadelphia.     1878. 

In  the  domain  of  experimental  therapeutics  the  medical  mind  is 
increasingly  active  in  this  country,  as  is  shown  by  the  issue  of  books 
on  this  and  kindred  subjects  in  the  last  few  years.  This  little  book 
""was  originally  intended  for  a  Journal  article,  but  on  account  of 
its  length  was  printed  in  this  form,"  says  the  author.  We  do  not 
think  this  work  will  place  its  author  at  the  head  of  anew  school  of 
therapeutics,  and  doubt  the  propriety  of  multiplying  books  after 
this  fashion. 
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{M.  Panaa,  in  BulIcUn  (rcncral  de  Tltera]).,  JuJij  15,  1878). 


*  *  *  *  With  respect  to  the  Pathogeny  of  Keratoconus, 
it  is  neither  a  spherical,  nor  ellipsodial  dilatation  ;  but  if  a  nice 
micrometric  analysis  be  made,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  conical 
cornea  represents  a  hyperboloid,  the  central  part  liaving  a  radius  of 
curvature  much  shorter  than  the  periphery.  In  one  patient,  Lcbert 
found  that  at  the  summit  of  the  cornea  tlie  radius  was  scarcely 
2  mm.,  while  at  the  circumference  it  was  10  mm.  *  *  ''' 
This  would  indicate  that  the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  in  the  centre, 
which  was  also  the  opinion  of  von  Graefe  founded  upon  the 
thinning  of  this  portion.  Starting  with  this  idc-i  von  Graefe  })ro- 
posed  to  remove  the  central  segment,  leaving  only  the  Iiealthy 
parts.  *         *  *  ]3^t  what  is  the  nature   of  tlie   lesion 

which  renders  the  cornea  thinner  ?  Let  us  recall  the  experiments 
of  His,  who  succeeded  in  producing  keratoconus  in  rabbits,  and 
also  those  of  Lebert  in  reference  to  filtration  throuah    the  coriu\i. 
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If  a  curved  needle  be  inti'odnecd  into  the  anterior  cliamber,  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  tlie  cornea  be  sacrified  so  as  to  break  np 
the  endothelium  (Descemefs  membrane)  after  a  while  the  cornea 
will  bulge  for\vard  into  a  true  conns.  I  have  repeated  these  exper- 
iments upon  rabbits  with  the  same  results. 

Up  to  within  a  brief  period  n;  Avas  thought  that  the  surface  of 
ihe  eye-ball  was  bathed  by  the  tears  and  aqueous  humor,  and  that 
this  latter  transuded  through  the  corata  from-  within,  but  several 
years  ago  Lebert  demonstrated  that  this  transudation  was  abnormal, 
only  taking  place  when  tlie  endothelium  was  destroyed,  and  that 
no  such  eifect  followed  the  destruction  of  the  epithelium  on  the 
anterior  surface.  Further  than  this,  he  shov,-ed  that  when  a  single 
point  of  the  endothelium  was  destroyed  fdtration  of  the  aqueous 
ensued,  but  only  at  that  point,  as  if  each  endothelial  cell  protected 
a  small,  corresponding  region  of  the  cornea.  From  one  of  the 
eyes  of  tlie  rabbit  upon  which  I  experimented  I  scra})ed  off  the  ex- 
ternal face  of  the  corncj.  d'.'wn  to  Bowman's  lamina,  producing  a 
traumalic  keratitis,  but  no  projection  ;  from  which  we  may  justly 
infea*  that  keratoconus  is  due  to  destruct'on  of  the  endothelium  of 
the  central  part,  although  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
this  by  actual  dissection  of  a  cou'cal  cornea.  Nevertheless,  ad- 
mitting that  the  hypothesis  is  true,  ic  is  qnite  conceivable  that 
the  ablation  of  the  conoid  would  effect  a  cure,  by  substituting  for 
it  a  flattened  cicatrix,  and  by  removing  tl'C  tendency  t.i  increase  of 
the  abnormal  process. 

The  measures  recommc.ided  by  voti  (Trai.^fe  Averc  instillations  of 
atropia,  iridectomy,  pressure  and  repeated  paracentesis,  but  all 
these,  directed  as  they  were,  against  increased  tension,  were  in  vain 
and  useless,  seeing  that  there  is  no  increased  tensicm  in  these  cases. 
He  likewise  sua-gested  the  removal  of  the  summit  of  the  cone, 
without  opening  the  anterior  chamber,  but  thtit  is  very  difficult. 
He  recommc;'.ded  also  than  the  central  point  of  the  cornea  should 
be  touched  with  a  pencil  of  mitigated  nitrate  of  silver,  (two-thirds 
being  nitrate  of  ])otash),  the  cauterization  to  be  continued  until  a 
fistula  resulted.  When  tltc  tract  for  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  was 
established,  it  was  to  be  kept  open  as  long  as  possible  ;  in  this  way 
cicatiizition  was  obtained,  but  whenever  an  attack  of  inflammation 
came  "on  the  treatment  had  to  be  suspended,  which  greatly  prolonged 
its  duration. 
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U]oon  a  patient  of  mine  I  performed  Bacler's  operation  removing 
from  the  corneal  centre  a  transverse  elliptical  segment,  3  mm.  long 
and  2  mm.  broad.  The  aqueons  escaped  ;  a  pressure  bandage  was 
applied  ;  cicatrization  required  more  than  two  weeks,  and  the  ante- 
rior chamber  closed  without  accident  further  than  the  formation, 
in  spite  of  the  diligent  use  of  ati-opia,  of  a  slight  synechia  at  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  wound.  There  was  a  linear  cicatrix,  and  the 
immediate  result  was  favorable,  tlic  cone  having  disappeared  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks,  but  the  anterior  synechia  remained,  and  the  pa- 
tient suffered  from  ciliary  pain  and  glaucomatous  complications 
Avitli  increase  in  the  intra-ocular  tension. 

To  what  was  this  latter  accident  due  ?  Possibly  to  two  causes  : 
the  cessation  of  tiltration  and  the  synechia.  I  employed  eseria, 
which,  in  pathological  conditions,  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
tension  of  the  globe,  contrary  to  its  action  in  the  physiological 
state.  This  proved  benificent,  but  not  removing  the  symptoms  en- 
tirely I  made  an  iredectomy  for  curative  and  visual  purposes 

The  patient's  cornea  is  now  almost  spherical,  and  all  complica- 
tions were  removed  by  the  iridectomy.  The  photophobia  which 
always  accompanies  keriloconus  was  overcome  by  the  hypodermic 
use  of  muriate  of  morphia,  and  with  this  eye  the  patient  is  able  to 
read  Xo.  3,  of  Griraud-Teulon's  test  types.  I  believe  that  it  may 
be  said  that  the  progress  of  the  malady  has  been  arrested ;  with  re- 
spect to  his  vision  the  man  has  gained  but  little,  the  cornea  being 
irregular,  and  m^trked  by  a  central  leucoma. 

M.  Giraud-Tcidon.  Was  a  histological  examination  made  of  the 
piece  removed  from  the  cornea  ? 

M.  Panas.  An  attempt  was  made,  but  sufficiently  small  section 
could  not  be  obtained. 

M.  Giraud-Tenlon.  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  keratoconus  m 
which  Bader's  operation  sensibly  improved  the  vision. 


Professor  Virchow  has  declined  to  be  reelected  to  the  Eeichstag, 
and  will  hereafter  devote  himself  entirely  to  pathology.  An  ad- 
mirable example  to  be  followed  in  North  Carolina  Avith  advantage. 
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NOTE  0^  GELSEMIUM  POISONING. 
"By    Charles    Duffy,    Jr.,    Newherne,   N.    C. 


A  colored  nijuij)!/.  dii  pave,  aged  30,  large  and  fleshy,  weight 
•about  160  lbs.,  sent  to  me  for  "  something  to  relieve  a  severe  head- 
ache." Without  seeing  the  woman,  I  sent  about  3  i  of  Schiifelin's 
fl.  ex.  gelsemium,  with  directions  to  take  ten  drojos  every  two  hours 
until  pain  was  relieved,  or  until  it  caused  disturbance  of  vision.  In 
half  hour  I  received  a  message  to  visit  the  woman,  whom  I  found 
tossing  herself  about  the  bed  in  the  wildest  manner,  crying  out  she 
was  "blind  and  turning  over  and  over,  and  round  and  round,"' 
sobbing  as  if  in  great  mental  distress.  On  being  questioned,  said 
she  had  no  pain, and  did  not  know  what  ailed  her.  There  was  no  loss 
of  power  in  any  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
inability  for  continued  effort  of  any  kind.  On  being  directed  to 
sit  up,  would  readily  do  so,  but  would  almost  immediately  lie  down 
again,  or  rather  fall  down  again.  She  could  at  any  time  raise  the 
eyelids,  and  turn  the  eye  in  any  direction  she  chose,  but  the  lids 
when  left  to  themselves  would  drop.  The  pulse  and  temperature 
remained  normal  throughout  the  continuance  of  effect  of  drug. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  normal  appearance  of  the  pupil.  She 
had  double  vision  and  distances  seemed  much  shortened,  so  that 
objects  across  the  room  seemed  very  near  to  her.  In  about  an  hour 
after  she  had  taken  the  dose,  she  became  quiet  and  rather  dull,  but 
there  was  no  marked  hypnotic  influence.  On  enquiry  it  was  found 
she  had  taken  a  teaspoonful  of  the  medicine  ;  nothing  was  given 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  medicine,  and  all  unpleasant  symp- 
toms passed  off'  in  four  or  five  hours.  In  many  instances  in  whicli 
this  preparation  had  been  used,  I  found  that  ten  to  twenty  drops 
usually  produced  its  characteristic  physiological  effects. 


Thyinol. — This  reputed  antiseptic  agent  seems  to  have  come  early 
into  disreymte.  In  a  Berlin  hospital  it  was  found  that  its  odor 
caused  the  patients  and  nurses  dull  and  even  severe  headaches  ;  and 
it  was  so  attractive  to  the  flies  as  to  make  netting  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  patients  ;  the  dressings  were  li^orally  covered  with 
them. — ]Sf.    Y.  Med.  Journal. 
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MEDICO-LEGAL  EVIDENCE  EELATING  TO  DETECTIOH 
OF  HUMAN  BLOOD,  PRESENTING  THE  ALTERATIONS 
CHARACTERISTIC  OF  MALARIAL  FEVER. 


We  took  occasion  to  present  our  readers  with  an  abstract  of  Pro- 
fessor Stanford  E.  Chaille's  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  our 
Medico-Legal  Investigation,  N.  C.  Med.  Jour.,  Vol.  l,p.  183,  and 
we  now  take  pleasure  m  presenting  to  our  readers  by  a  member  of 
the  same  Faculty,  Professor  Joscpli  Jones,  M.  D.,  a  most  useful 
lesson  in  this  difficult  and  neglected  branch  of  medicine. 

Dn  Jones  was  called  upon  to  give  his  expert  opinion  in  a  case  of 
murder,  the  circumstances  being  as  follows  : 

Narcisse  Arrieux  was  found  on  the  morning  of  December  28th, 
1876,  dead  in  his  store  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
near  the  south-western  border  of  the  town  of  Donaldsonville, 
Louisiana.  The  head,  face,  beard  and  clothing  of  the  old  man 
Narcisse  Arrieux,  were  covered  witli  clotted  blood.  It  was  evident 
from  an  extensive  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  cranium 
extending  on  the  right  side  from  the  occiput  across  the  right  parietal 
bone  and  frontal  bone  to  the  interjial  can  thus  of  the  left  eye,  and 
from  several  other  contused  wounds  on  the  head,  that  death  had 
been  caused  by  blows  inflicted  by  licavy  Ijlunt  instruments. 

A  post-mortem  examination  was  made  by  Dr.  John  E.  Duffie, 
an  intelligent  and  accomplished  physician,  of  Donaldsonville,  ^t 
the  coroner's  incpiest.  Tliere  were  contused  wounds  on  tlie  left 
side  a  half  inch  in  length  near  the  inner  canthus  of  the  left  eye. 
Great  ecchymosis  of  both  eyes.  Contused  v/ound  on  back  of  head 
penetrating  to  the  bone.  Contused  wound  two  inches  long  on  occi- 
put, fracturing  and  depressing  bone.  On  the  right  side  there  was 
contused  wound  on  forehead,  penetrating  to  the  bone,  three  inches 
across  root  of  the  nose.  Another  tliree  inclics  in  length,  ending  in 
a  line  with  top  of  the  right  ear,  fracturing  and  depressing  right 
temporal  bone.  When  the  scalp  was  removed  extensive  fractures 
were  discovered. 

It  appears  from  tlie  condition  of  tlie  premises  at  the  time  of  the 
inquest,  that  notwithstanding  the  extensive  wounds   and  fractures 
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of  the  cmniiim,  the  deceased  after  the  infliction  of  the  injuries  and 
after  the  flight  of  the  assassins  and  robbers,  had  partially  regained 
his  senses  and  the  nse  of  his  limbs  ;  had  closed  his  door,  examined 
his  money  drawers,  had  attempted  to  light  a  fire  in  his  stove,  had 
placed  a  newspaper  on  the  floor,  unbuttoned  and  pulled  down  his 
imntaloous,  and  evacuated  his  bowels,  had  staggered  around  the 
walls  steadying  himself  with  his  bloody  hands  and  after  seating 
himself  in  a  chair  had  died  and  fallen  upon  the  floor,  overturning 
the  chair  and  lying  ujoon  the  floor  with  his  legs  bent.  He  appears 
to  have  died  in  the  sitting  posture  and  after  death  and  even  after 
the  establishment  of  the  rigor-mortis  the  body  had  fallen  upon  the 
floor. 

It  appears  that  four  powerful  negroes  entered  the  store  of  Narcisse 
Arrieux,  and  attacked  him  from  behind  as  he  was  drawing  li(|Uor 
for  them.  It  is  ])robable  he  remained  unconscious  during  the 
robbery  of  the  store.  The  large  hemorrhage  probably  relieved  the 
congestion  of  the  Ijrain  temporarily,  and  upon  return  to  conscious- 
ness he  was  enabled  to  stagger  to  his  door,  close  it,  and  examine  the 
desks  in  which  he  kept  his  money.  Spots  of  blood  were  found  upon 
the  clothing  of  one  of  the  suspected  parties,  and  it  was  forwarded 
to  Professor  Jones  for  examination. 

Result  of  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  stains  on 
the  coat  and  shirt  of  Wilson  Childers,  ouc  of  the  accused. 

Upon  careful  chemical  and  microscopical  analysis  and  examina- 
tion, I  determined  that  the  stains  on  the  coat  and  shirt  of  the  ac- 
cused, were  not  paint,  but  were  linman  hJood. 

I  also  determined  the  fact  that  the  Mood  was  tliat  of  a  liuman 
leing  loho  had  suffered  and  was  jjrolHiMi/  suffering  at  the  luoment 
when  the  Mood  was  abstracted,  with   malarial  or  paroxysmal  fever. 

My  written  statement  of  the  general  result  of  the  chemical  and 
microscopical  analysis  and  examination,  sworn  to  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  together  with  the  pieces  of  cloth  carefully  sealed,  were 
forwarded  through  Mr.  T.  A.  Landry,  to  the  Honorable  Court,  -ith 
Judicial  District,  State  of  Louisiana. 

I  do  not  introduce  into  this  statement  any  allusions  to  the 
pathological  state  of  the  blood,  but  simply  announced  the^e  results, 
namely  : 

1st.  That  the  stains  Avere  not  due  to  red  paint  nor  to  any  form 
of  paint. 
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2(1.  That  the  stains  Avcro  blood. 

3d.  That  the  Llood  lyvesented  all  the  characteristics  of  linmdn 
hlood. 

I  informed  Mr.  Landry,  however,  of  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
had  arrived,  that  the  blood  was  that  of  a  human  being  who  had 
sutfered  and  Was  suffering  at  the  moment  of  its  abstraction,  Avith 
malarial  or  paludal  fever. 

official  report  to  the  court. 

Medical  Department  University  of  La.j 

ISTew  Orleans,  January,  2d,  1877. 

On  the  2d  or  January,  1877,  a  sealed  package  was  placed  in  my 
hands  by  L.  A.  Landry,  acting  under  the  order  of  M.  0.  Markes, 
Parish  judge,  of  the  Parish  of  Ascension.  Upon  breaking  the 
seal,  two  smaller  packages  were  found  ;  namely  :  one  marked  "from 
left  sleeve  of  coat,''  containing  two  pieces  of  cloth  ;  the  other 
marked  "from  left  breast,"  containing  three  pieces  of  cloth.  The 
said  pieces  of  cloth  contained  spots  of  a  red  and  brownish  red  color-. 
Careful  microscopical  and  chemical  examinations  showed  that  th(i 
textures  of  the  cloth,  in  the  discolored  portions  have  been  saturated 
with  blood.  The  colored  and  colorless  corpuscles  Avere  distinctly 
seen  under  a  magnifying  power  of  420  diameters. 

The  colored  and  colorless  corpuscles,  resembled  in  size  and 
structure  those  of  man.  Hsematin  and  albumen  were  also  present 
in  the  matters  extracted  from  the  discolored  spots. 

Joseph  Jokes,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  OJiciiiistri/  Med.  De^ntrt.    University  of  La. 

examination  ];y  solicitor. 

8.  Can  you  identify  this  package,  with  its  seal,  direction  and 
contents  ? 

J.  I  can  :  the  direction  is  in  my  hand-writing  ;  the  seal  is  mine; 
the  particles  of  cloth  resemble  in  all  respects  those  which  were  de- 
livered to  me  by  Mr.  Landry,  ana  which  I  examined  in  my  labora- 
tory, on  or  about  the  2d  of  January,  1877. 

S.  Did  the  pieces  of  cloth  when  delivered  to  you  Ijy  Mr.  Landry, 
contain  any  spots  or  present  anything  peculiar  ? 

J.  They  did.  Each  piece  of  cloth  contained  spots  of  a  red  and 
reddish  brown  color. 

S.     Were  these  spots  caused  l)y  red  paint  ? 

J.     They  were  not  caused  by  paint  of  any  color  or  description. 

S.  How  Avould  you  detect  spots  of  paint  on  any  texture  as  cloth 
or  clothing  ? 

J.  Paint  consists  of  oil  mixed  with  various  metallic,  earthy  or 
vegetable  or  animal  substances,  according  to  the  nature  W  the  paint 
and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.     The  oil  may  be  extracted 
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from  paint,  by  certain  agents,  as  sulphuric  ctlicr  and  sulpliuret  of 
carbon.  The  oil  may  be  recognized  by  its  jihysical  and  chemical 
l^rojierties  and  also  by  the  presence  of  globular  masses  of  various 
sizes  under  the  microscope.  The  coloring  matters  of  pamt  under 
the  microscope,,  as  a  general  rule,  present  a  granular  appearance, 
and  in  no  kind  of  pamt  do  they  resemble  the  colored  blood  corpus- 
cles of  man  and  animals.  In  the  case  of  red  paint,  some  form  of 
the  oxide  of  iron,  or  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  or  the  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury (vermillion)  may  be  used.  After  the  extraction  of  the  oil 
from  the  paint  b}^  sulphuric  ether  these  oxides  specified  may  be  ren- 
dered soluble  by  the  action  of  the  mineral  acids  and  es])ecially  by 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 

The  solutions  thus  obtained  may  be  subjected  to  several  tests. 
The  salts  of  iron  give  blue  and  l)luish  green  precipitates  with  ferri- 
cyanide  and  ferrocyanicle  of  potassium,  and  black  with  solution  of 
tannic  acid,  and  the  per-salts  of  iron  give  a  brownish  red  precipi- 
tate with  aqua  ammonia,  and  a  deep  red  color  with  sulpho-cyanide 
of  potassium. 

If  the  color  of  the  paint  be  due  either  to  the  oxide  or  the  sul- 
phuret of  mercury,  after  the  abstraction  of  tne  oil  in  the  manner 
specified,  the  metallic  mercury  may  be  reduced  by  heat,  or  a  nitrate, 
suljihate  or  chloride  formed  by  the  action  of  the  respective  acids  and 
the  soluble  salt  thus  formed  may  be  subjected  to  various  reagents, 
as  iodide  of  potassium,  (green  precipitate  Avith  proto-salt  of  mer- 
cury, and  red  precipitate  with  per-salt  of  this  metal)  ;  lime  water 
and  solution  of  potassa,  black  precipitate  with  proto-salt  and  yel- 
lowish red  with  per-salt  ;  a  plate  of  polished  copper  plunged  in 
solution  of  soluble  salt  of  mercury,  is  quickly  coated  with  metallic 
mercury,  which  may  be  removed  by  sublimation  dissolved  in  the 
mineral  acids  and  subjected  to  the  test  just  specified.  If  the  color 
be  due  to  the  red  oxide  of  lead,  the  metal  may  be  reduced  from  the 
paint  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe  ;  the  oxide  may  also  be  separated 
from  the  oil  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion subjected  to  the  action  of  various  chemical  reagents,  as  iodide 
of  potassium  (yellow  iodide  of  lead),  chromate  of  potassa  (yellow 
chromate  lead),  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (black  sulphuret  of  lead), 
sulphuric  acid,  and  soluble  suli^hate  of  lead  (white  sulphate  of 
lead). 

S.  What  did  you  determine  these  spots  to  be  by  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination,  and  state  fully  to  this  Honorable  Court 
the  ground  upon  which  your  statement  was  based,  and  the  processes 
by  which  you  arrived  at  your  conclusions  ? 

J.  Chemical  and  microscopical  examination,  showed  the  spots 
to  be  those  of  blood.  The  ])resence  of  blood  was  determined  by 
the  following  processes  and  reagents  :  When  the  stains  were  exam- 
ined in  a  strong  light,  with  a  low  poAver  of  the  microscope,  the 
fibres  were  not  merely  colored,  but  presented  a  shining  glossy  ap- 
pearance, and  the  individual  fibres  were  observed  to  be  invested 
witli  portions  of  dried   coagulum  or  clot.     Certain  chemical  pro- 
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cesses  as  the  following  established  presumptively,  that  the  matter 
which  imparted  the  color  to  tlie  spots  ou  the  clothing  of  the  ac- 
cused, was  blood. 

It  readily  comb  ned  with  cold  distilled  water,  forming  a  bright 
red  solution  ;  this  color  was  not  changed  to  a  crimson  or  a  green 
tint  by  a  few  dro})s  of  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  but  when  this 
agent  in  conceuirated  form  and  large  amount  was  added,  the  red 
li(|uid  acquired  a  brownish  tint.  The  red  liquid  obtained  from  the 
particles  of  blood  in  the  textures  of  the  cloth,  by  means  of  cold 
water,  coagulated  when  it  was  boiled,  the  color  was  destroyed  and  a 
muddy  brown  llocculent  precipitate  was  formed.  When  the  coagu- 
lura  was  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried  it  formed  a  black  resinous 
substance  quite  insoluble  in  water,  bnt  readily  dissolved  by  boiling- 
caustic  potash,  forming  a  solution  which  was  of  a  greenish  coloi-  by 
reflected,  aud  reddish  by  transmitted  light.  When  the  solution  of 
the  clots  in  cold  water,  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  strong  nitric 
acid,  the  red  coloring  matter  of  ihe  blood  and  its  albumen,  were 
coagulated,  and  a  dirty  brown  precipitate  was  thrown  down. 

When  examine:!  under  the  microscope  with  various  powers  rang- 
ing from  400  to  1800  diameters,  the  red  matter  causing  red  stains 
was  found  to  consist  of  numerous  circular  disc-like  or  flattened 
globules,  having  an  average  diameter  of  l-3200rh  of  an  inch.  The 
Avhite  or  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  were  also  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, 

S.  Did  you  observe  anything  which  would  indicate  the  state  of 
the  health  of  the  individual  from  whom  the  blood  had  issued  upon 
the  clothes  of  the  accused  ?  and  if  so  state  your  observations  to 
this  honorable  court. 

J.  I  observed  changes  in  the  blood  obtained  from  the  pieces  of 
cloth  which  lead  me  to  infer  that  the  person  from  whom  ir.  was  ab- 
stracted had  suffered  aud  Avas  most  probably  at  that  time  suffering 
with  paroxysmal,  paludal  or  malarial  fever.  This  opinion  Avas based 
chiefly  upon  the  folloAving  abnormal  substances  observed  in  connec- 
liou  Avith  the  colored  aud  colorless  or  Avhite  blood  corpuscles  ;  black 
pigment  or  melanremic  corpuscles,  A^arying  from  1-10,000  to 
1-lOOOths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  conglomerations  of  these 
melanajmic  particles,  in  masses  of  various  sizes  ;  colorless  corpus- 
cles or  leucothytes  Avhich  contained  small  granular  masses  of  black 
pigment.  Many  of  the  particles  of  the  melaufemic  pigment  were 
spherical,  others  irregular  and  angular,  some  entirely  free,  others 
incased  in  a  hyaline  'mass  ;  others  incorporated  Avith  cellular  ele- 
ments Avhich  are  more  or  less  related  to  the  Avhite  corpuscles  of  the 
blood. 

These  black  pigment  particles  indicated  the  destruction  or  alter- 
ation of  the  blood  corpuscles  and  tiic  escape  of  the  ha^niatin  of  the 
red  globules  which  is  characteristic  of  malarial  fever. 

S.  HoAv  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  microscopical  and 
chemical  investigation  of  the  blood  of  man  in  disease,  and  upon 
Avhat  facts  do  yon  base  the  ])recediDg  statement  ? 
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J.  My  investigation  upon  the  chemical  and  microscopical  cuanges 
of  the  blood  in  fevers,  and  especially  in  malarial  and  yellow  fevers 
were  commenced  in  1856,  and  have  been  pursued  continously  np  to 
the  present  moment:  and  during  the  past  ten  years  I  have  treated  in 
the  wards  of  the  Charity  Hospital  of  'New  Orleans,  over  four 
thousand  cases  of  various  diseases,  more  than  one  half  of  which 
were  due  to  the  action  of  the  malaria  of  the  swamps  and  marshes 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  blood  in  k  large  number  of  these 
cases  has  been  subjected  to  microscopical  and  chemical  examination, 
and  in  fatal  cases  post-mortem  examinations,  which  tlirow  light 
upon  the  inciuiries  of  this  Honorable  Court  are  as  follows  : 

1st.  The  malarial  poison  produces  profounder  alterations  and 
more  rapid  destruction  of  the  colored  blood  corpuscles  than  any 
other  known  febrile  agent. 

2d.  The  destruction  of  the  colored  corpuscles  takes  place  chiefly 
in  the  spleen  and  liver. 

dd.  The  black  pigment  resulting  from  this  haematin  of  tlie  l^.ood 
corpuscles,  is  frequently  observed  in  the  blood  as  it  circulates  in  the 
vessels  and  capillaries  in  masses  of  various  sizes  and  in  the  form  of 
cellular  elements. 

4th.  The  black  pigment  is  deposited  in  the  capillaries  of  various 
organs  and  tissues,  as  those  of  the  liver,  medulla  of  the  bone,  brain 
and  subcntaneons  tissue. 

5th.  The  peculiar  sallow,  green isli-yellow  and  bronzed  hue, 
wliich  characterizes  those  who  have  been  for  a  length  of  time  sub- 
jected to  the  prolonged  action  of  the  malarial  poison  or  to  its  pow- 
erful action  in  pernicious  remittent  fever  and  in  malarial  haema- 
turia,  is  due  not  merely  to  hepatic  and  splenic  derangement,  but 
also  to  the  deposit  of  pigment  particles  in  the  subcutaneous  capil- 
laries. 

8.  Did  you  make  any  further  examinations  of  blood  in  this  case, 
or  in  connection  with  tlie  deceased  ?  If  so,  state  the  result. 

J.  I  examined  bits  of  wood,  brouglit  to  New  Orleans,  and  placed 
in  my  hands  by  John  H.  Ilsley,  attorney  at  lavv  a  id  counsel  for  the 
State.  These  pieces  of  wood,  the  one  of  cedar  and  the  other  of 
mahogany  were  spotted  and  coated  upon  the  smooth  side  with 
blood.  Microscopical  and  chemical  examination  revealed  that  it 
was  human  blood,  and  human  blood,  presenting  similar  patholog- 
ical alterations  to  that  examined  on  the  particles  of  clotli,  cut  from 
the  coat  and  shirt  of  the  prisoner,  and  previously  described. 

The  blood  as  in  the  first  exanination  contained  numerous  black 
particles,  and  pigment  cells  ami  colorless  corpuscles,  containing 
round  l)lack  pigment 'particles.  Upon  arriving  in  Donaldson  ville, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  John  E.  Duffel,  I  visited  tha  house 
formerly  occupied  by  the  deceased  and  found  that  the  particles  of 
wood  fitted  exactly  into  the  front  portions  of  two  drawers  belong- 
ing to  two  desks.  Undeniable  testimony  established  the  fact  that 
the  blood  on  these  pieces  of  wood  was  that  from  the  deceased  after 
the  infliction  of  the  blows  on  the  head. 
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S.  Have  yon  preserved  these  pieces  of  wood  ?  and  if  yon  hAvd 
prodnce  them  before  the  jnry  and  fit  them  in  their  phices  from 
whence  they  were  cnt,  in  the  drawers  which  have  been  bronglit  to 
this  Court. 

I.  I  have  carefully  preserved  the  pieces  of  wood  upon  my  person 
from  their  first  reception  to  the  present  time.  They  correspond 
exactly  to  the  missing  portions  of  u'ood  in  the  drawers  exhibited  by 
the  State  before  this  Honorable  Court. 

S.  Have  you  examined  the  blood  of  various  animals,  as  for  in- 
stance, reptiles,  birds  and  domestic  animals  ?  And  if  yon  have  state 
the  general  results  of  your  examinations,  and  if  the  blood  of  these 
animals  can  be  distinguished  from  that  of  man  ? 

I.  I  have  examined  microscopically  and  chemically  the  blood  of 
a  large  number  of  the  indigenous  fish, amphiuma,sireDs,batrachians, 
ophidians,  saurians,  birds  and  wild  mammalia,  and  also  the  blood 
of  domestic  fowls  and  aninnds,  and  can  state  that  in  fish,*  amphi- 
bians, batrachians,  saurians  and  bii'ds,  the  blood  corpuscles  can  be 
distinguished  at  once  and  beyond  all  cpiestion  under  the  microscope, 
on  account  of  the  elliptical  shape  and  nucleated  centre  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  domestic  and  indigenous  mamalia,  a  more  critical  ex- 
amination is  recpiired  ;  for  in  this  class  of  animals  the  size  of  the 
globules  varies  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  they  have  a 
liattened  or  disc-like  form,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  camel 
tribe,  the  outline  of  the  disc  is  circular. 

EXAMINATION"    OX   THE    PART    OF   THE    DEFENCE. 

D.  Are  you  absolutely  certain  tliat  the  stains  on  the  pieces  of 
cloth,  placed  in  your  hands  for  microscopical  and  chemical  analysis 
were  caused  by  human  blood  ? 

J.  The  substances  causing  tlie  stains  presented  all  the  chemical 
and  microscopical  properties  of  liuinan  lilood  or  blood  ])rescnting  a 
special  pathological  alteration. 

D.  Can  you  by  means  of  chemical  and  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  blood  determine  any  foi-m  of  disease  ? 

J.  By  chemical  and  mioro.^co})ieul  examination,  lam  not  able  to 
determine  every  form  of  disease 

1).  Yon  would  then  be  in  douI)t  concerning  the  j'csult  in  certain 
diseases   of  the   chemical  and  microscopical    examination  ;  please 


*Tbe  blood  di-scs  of  fishes  are coinraoulj-  of  a  full  elliptic  shape;  they  present  the 
largest  size  In  the  sharks,  but  are  smaller  in  tliem  in  proportion  to  the  body  or  mass 
of  ))iood  than  in  the  batraehia.  Tlie  white  corpuscles  are  in  less  proportion  in  the 
blodd  of  fishes,  than  in  saurians,  birils  or  nianinuils.  In  my  physiological  and  chem- 
ical rescarclies,  pnblislied  bj-  the  .Smithsonian  Institiition  in  ISofi,  I  endeavored  to 
establish  the  comiiarison  of  main  plij'siologieal  importance  between  tlie  blood  in 
different  groups  of  vertebrates,  namely:  tliat  which  relates  to  the  proportion  of  the 
organic  matters  contained  in  tlie  water.  Jt  was  then  clearly  shown  that  the  blood 
varied  in  the  different  classes  of  animals  in  pliysical  and  chemical  pi-operties.  The 
blood  of  rciitilcs  has  red  corjiuscles  of  a  flattened  sub-biconvex  eliptical  shai)e;  pro- 
portionally smalh'st  in  tiiihidia,  roundest  in  clielonia  and  largest  in  batrachia. 

In  birds  the  blood  discs  are  morealtundant  than  in  I  lie  cold  blooded  vertebrates  ; 
they  are  ncucleated,  elipticand  flattened  in  form;  averaging  in  size,  in  lonu-  diame- 
ter I-2100th,  to  l-3300th  of  an  inch. 
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State  therefore  if  there  arc  any  diseases,  the  nature    of  which  may 
be  revealed  by  the  microscope  ? 

S.  The  microscope  enables  us  to  distinguish  clearly  the  changes 
induced  in  the  blood  by  malarial  fever.  That  condition  of  the  blood 
known  as  leucocytha^mia  or  leukaemia  can  be  accurately  determined 
by  microscopical  examination.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  blood  examined  was  human  blood,  from  one  who  had 
suffered  and  perhaps  was  at  the  time  suffering  with  malarial  fever. 

D.  What  did  you  say  was  the  average  size  of  the  colored  blood 
corpuscles  in  the  stains  upon  the  cloth  ?  and  whilst  giving  this 
measurement,  give  those  also  of  ihe  dog,  horse,  rat,  cat,  rabbit,  ass, 
ox.  cow,  pig,  sheep  and  goat. 

S.  The  "average  of  the  diameter  of  the  blood  corpuscles  from 
the  stains,  was  abont  l-3200thof  an  inc!\  The  corpuscles  of  human 
blood  are  laigcr  than  those  of  domestic  animals.  Thus  the  average 
diameter  in  the  dog,  is  about  1-3540  of  an  inc-i  ;  horse,  1-tGOO  of 
an  inch*:  in  the  rat.  1-38 U  of  an  inch  ;  in  the  cat,  1-4400  of  an 
inch  ;  in  the  rablnt,  1-4000  of  an  inch  ;  in  the  ass,  1-4000  of  an 
inch  ;  in  the  ox,  1-42G7  of  an  inch  :  in  the  cow,  1-4200  of  an  inch; 
in  the  pig,  1-4230  of  an  inch  ;  in  tlie  sheep,  1-5300  of  an  inch  ;  in 
the  goat,  1-6366  of  an  inch. 

D.  Do  not  those  individual  blood  corpuscles  in  man  aiid  ani- 
mals vary  in  their  diameter  in  the  same  specimen  of  blood  ?  and  if 
so  state  to  the  Honorable  Court  the  causes  of  these  variations. 

S.  The  blO'-^d  corpuscles  of  man  and  animals  vary  in  their  diam- 
eters within  certain  limits  ;  thus  those  of  m;in  may  vary  from 
1-2000  to  1-4000  ;  of  the  dog  from  1-4000  to  1-6000  ;  of  the  h-are 
from  1-2000  to  1-8000  ;  in  "the  ox  from  1-4878  to  1-4444  ;  in  the 
sheep  from  1-5333  to  1-GOOO  of  an  inch. 

I).  Ditliculty  exisis  therefore  in  distinguishing  between  'he 
blood  of  man  and  dumostic  animals  :  and  in  view  of  this  fact  do 
you  assert  absoliifcl//,  tli.it  the  stains  in  the  pieces  of  cloth  were 
human  blood  ? 

S.  I  admit  that  difficulties  exist  in  such  exarainatioas.  I 
affirmed  that  the  human  blood  corpuscles  upon  an  average  were 
larger  than  that  of  the  domestic  animals  named,  I  also  affirmed  that 
the  stains  upon  the  pieces  of  cloth  presented  all  the  characteristics 
of  human  blood. 

I  went  a  s'ep  further  and  affirmed  that  this  blood  presented  patli- 
ological  appearances  which  as  far  as  my  investigations  extend,  are 
peculiar  to  human  blood  in  a  certain  diseased  state,  and  that  I  have 
never  observed  such  a  condition  in  the  blood  of  animals  ;  and  that 
the  blood  from  ihe  house  in  which  the  deceased  was  murdered  pre- 
sented similar  chemical  and  microscopical  characters. 

D.  Can  the  colored  blood  corpuscles  Ije  detected  with  accuracy 
in  dried  blood  ? 

S.  They  can  be  detected  in  many  cases;  and  they  were  detected 
accurately  in  the  case  now  liefore  this  Honorable  Court. 
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J).  (Jan  you  distinguish  between  the  bload  of  ii  wouum  and  the 
blood  of  a  man  ? 

S.     I  cannot. 

D.  Can  you  distinguish  the  blood  of  a  fa'tus  from  the  blood  of 
its  mother  ? 

8.     I  cannot. 

1).  Canyon  distinguish  the  blood  of  the  dilTerent  races  ol  men? 
for  example,  can  yon  chemically  and  microscopically  distinguish 
tlie  blood  of  a  white  man  from  that  of  a  negro  ? 

8.  Different  races  are  said  to  have  distinct  odors  ;  sulphuric 
acid  applied  to  blood  will  liberate  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  animal ; 
I  have  upon  many  cases  satisfied  myself  of  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping the  peculiar  odor  of  the  blood  in  different  animals  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid.  I  cannot,  however,  speak  positively  with 
reference  to  the  blood  of  the  different  races  of  mankind. 

Verdict  of  Jnry. — By  the  testimony  of  several  Avitnesses,  two  of 
whom  were  practising  physicians,  it  was  dearly  GdaUislml  tltat, 
for  some  weeks  before  UDd  njJ  to  tlw  time  of  Ids  miirder  Narcisse 
Arricux  was  suffering  with  intermittent  malarial  fever  {chills  and 
fever).  The  judgment  of  the  Jury  rested  to  a  great  degree  upon 
the  presence  of  blood  on  the  clothing  of  the  accused  Wilson 
Childers. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  John  H.  Ilsley,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
Attorneys  for  the  prosecution,  that  an  important  witness  testified 
as  to  the  guilt  of  the  four  negroes  accused  of  the  murder  of  Nar- 
cisse Arrieux.  The  jury  rendered  the  verdict  gnilty  of  murder 
with  capital  punishment. 


CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  SURGICiL  CASES. 
By  R.   A.   Ki^-Locii,  M.   D.,    Charleston,  S.   C. 


We  invito  tlie  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  paper  from  Profes- 
sor Kinloch,  not  only  for  the  lucid  surgical  teaching  contained  in 
the  simple  narrative,  but  also  for  the  dramatic  incident  in  the  last 
case.  Wo  are  prompted  to  ask  why  we  do  not  see  more  from  the 
pen  (if  this  able  Charleston  surgeon. 
Hurijical    rases.— By   R.  A.   Kinlocli,  M.  I).,    Charleston,  S.    C. 


Case  1st. 

Traumatic    Lesion    of  Iliac  Artery,  with    Complete  Occlusion,  of 

tlie  Femoral ;   Gangrene  of  Leg — Recovery. 

January  Gth,  1874, 1  was  requested  to  visit  J.  F.,  aged  34,  second 

mate  of  the  Schooner  Mary  Powers,  of  Maine,    which    vessel  had 
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arrived  in  Charleston  Harbor  on  the  2Stli  December,  1873,  and  was 
at  anchor  off  the  lower  Vt'harves.  During  a  heavy  storm,  off  Capo 
llattcras,  on  the  23d  of  December,  while  ascendino'thc  rio-o-ino-  and 
being  half-way  up  the  mast,  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  vessel  cansed  the 
mast  to  break  near  the  deck.  While  retaining  his  hold  upon  the 
rigging,  and  with  left  leg  and  foot  entwined  about  one  of  the 
shrouds,  man,  mast,  and  rigging,  were  precipitated  into  the  sea. 
The  attachments  of  the  rigging  to  the  vessel  prevented  all  from 
going  adrift.  Patient  upon  attempting  to  extricate  himself  and  re- 
gain the  vessel,  discovered  a  complete  helplessness,  or  partial  paral- 
ysis of  the  left  leg.  He  was  fmally  dragged  aboard  by  the  seamen 
who  went  to  his  assistance.  Tlie  upper  ])art  of  the  thigh,  the  groin 
and  side  of  abdomen  extending  to  the  left  loin,  were  severely  con- 
tused, and  the  man  rendered  so  painfully  helpless,  tha":  he  had 
been  confined  to  his  bed  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit.  Soon  after  the 
vessel  reached  her  anchorage  in  the  harbor,  he  was  visited  by  a 
competeiit  physician,  who,  npon  examination  of  his  case,  discovered 
only  the  signs  of  contusion  of  the  parts  already  namxod,  and  pre- 
scribed accordingly.  JSTot  having  been  re-summoned,  the  physician 
in  cpiestiou  did  not  repeat  his  visit.  I  was  invited  to  see  him  be- 
cause of  new  and  serious  symptoms  that  had  more  recently  been 
developed. 

Besides  the  evidences  of  severe  contusion  of  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous tissue  of  the  regions  above  named,  there  was  present  an 
oblong,  rather  prominent  and  fluctuating,  but  not  pulsating  sAvell- 
ing,  about  four  inches  long,  extending  from  about  the  middle  of 
Poujiart's  Ligament  upwards  and  outwards,  encroaching  upon  the 
left  iliac  fossa.  To  the  feel  this  seemed  to  be  composed  of  blood, 
partly  coagulated  and  partly  fluid.  There  was  the  usual  discolora- 
tion of  integument,  indicating  subcutaneous  bloody  extravasation. 
The  foot  and  ankle  were  cold,  and  almost  insensible.  No  pulsation 
could  be  detected  in  any  portion  of  the  femoral  artery.  There  Avas 
marked  debility,  with  corresponding  constitutional  disturbance,  as 
indicated  by  quickness  and  smallness-of  pulse,  anxious  countenance, 
anorexia,  etc.  These  symptoms  all  pointed  to  commencing  gan- 
grene of  foot  and  leg,  consequent  upon  arrest  of  arterial  supply 
through  the  femoral  vessels.  I  advised  that  patient  should  he  at 
once  removed  from  shipboard  to  the  city,  and  confessed  to  a  rather 
gloomy  prognostic  view  of  the  ultimate  result. 

A  private  room  in  the  City  Hospital  was  secured  for  the  sufferer, 
and  he  occupied  this  on  tiie  7th  of  January.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  Buist,  the  physician  in  charge  of  hospital,  I  continued  my 
attendance.  The  treatment  was  mainly  hygienic  and  supportive. 
The  symptoms  of  gangrene  became  gradually  more  confirmed,  and 
finally  a  line  of  demarcation  farmed  about  the  middle  of  the  leg. 
The  case  was  considered  so  interesting  that  a  number  of  medical 
friends  visited  it  upon  invitation.  The  tumor  in  the  groin  had 
slowly  increased,  and  an  interesting  question  of  diagnosis  attached 
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to  this.  There  was  every  reason  to  suppose  nn  injury,  perhaps  a 
rupture  of  the  external  iliac  artery.  With  some,  the  tumor  in  the 
groin  was  at  once  referred  to  this,  and  a  traumatic  aneurism  sug- 
gested. The  absence  of  i^ulsation  was,  in  tliis  view,  explicable 
upon  the  presump'ion  of  extensive  blood  clot,  with  crushing,  or 
perhaps,  a  kind  of  torsion  of  tlic  main  vessel,  xinother  theory, 
while  admitting  injury  of  the  vessel,  and  its  occlusion  by  a  throm- 
bus, excluded  the  idea  of  rupture  of  its  coats,  located  the  bloody 
tumor  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  attributed  it  to  rupture  of 
small  vessels  only.  To  this  view  I  decidedly  leaned.  Tl^e  bloody 
tumor  I  regarded  as  too  small  and  circumscribed  to  be  connected 
v/ith  the  laceration  of  a  great  vessel.  There  Avoi-e  no  external  ap- 
pearances of  filling  up  of  the  iliac  fossa  by  blood  clot ;  no  indica- 
tions of  pressure  any  of  the  pelvic  viscera  ;  and  I  could  scarcely 
conceive  of  the  rupture  of  a  large  vessel  in  such  a  region  without 
subsequent  pulsation. 

January  14th.  1874 — The  line  of  demarcation  in  the  leg  having 
been  fully  established,  I  decided  to  amputate  at  the  point  of  election, 
beloAV  the  knee,  and  rid  the  patient  of  the  gangrenous  leg.  This 
was  accordingly  done.  Tiie  stump  was  almost  exsanguinous,  and 
resembled  those  where  Esmarch's  bandage  is  emplo3'ed,  prior  to  am- 
putation. After  two  days,  the  border  oi  one  of  the  skin  flaps  gave 
signs  of  gangrenous  action.  This  was  touched  with  nitric  acid. 
The  gangrene  showed  no  disposition  to  extend,  and  repair  advanced 
slowly. 

January  20th. — Subsequent  to  the  amputation,  the  tumor  in  the 
groin  began  notably  to  increase,  and  contemporaneously  there  ap- 
peared signs  of  low  inflammatory  action.  It  was  now  evident 
that  we  had  to  deal  with  purulent  formation.  I  resorted  this  day 
to  an  experimental  valvular  puncture,  and  gave  ready  exit  to  con- 
siderable grumous  pus.  There  Avas  no  active  hemorrhagic  flow,  as 
some  had  apprehended,  and  the  question  of  traumatic  aneurism 
was  finally  settled.  The  opening  was  subsequently  enlarged,  and 
the  abscess  cavity  injected  with  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid,  alcohol 
and  water.  This  was  repeated  daily,  until  the  flow  of  laudable  pus 
was  so  limited  as  not  to  necessitate  interference.  One  month  after 
the  puncture  of  the  abscess,  the  discharge  had  ceased,  and  the 
stump  Avas  all  luit  healed.  No  pulsation  ever  returned  in  the 
femoral.  Patient  gained  strength  suflicient  to  warrant  his  dis- 
charge from  tlie  hospital,  and  his  return  home  on  the  Tth  of  March, 
1874^  A  year  after  this  date,  he  again  visited  Charleston,  active, 
in  good  health,  and,  in  a  measure,  compensated  for  the  loss  of  his 
leg,  by  having  the  command  of  a  fine  vessel. 

I  deem  the  case  worthy  of  record,  because — 

1st.  It  illustrates  a  curious  way  in  v/hich  one  of  tlie  groat  in- 
ternal vessels  was  injured,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  say,  occluded  by 

aping.  '  .      ,     ■  , 

2nd.     It    is   an    exceptional    instance    of   traumatic    lesion  and 
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final  occlusion  of  an  artery  of  the  first   class,  withont   ancilrismal 
formation. 

3rd.     It  is   eminently  suggestive  of  nice  questions   in   surgical 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 


Case   2xd. 
Wound  of  Internal  jugular    Vein  of    a  (JJiild,    Consequent   iipon 
Ren)()val   of  a  Tumor   of  the    Necl:.      Treatment    by    Plufjiiing 
anil  (Jomp7:e-'<!sion — Recovery. 

In  June,  1875,  I  was  consulted  regarding  a  tumor  in  the  right 
side  of  the  neck,  of  an  interesting  boy  of  fonr  and  a  half  years  of 
age,  the  son  of  Mr.  II.,  of  Texas.  It  had  existed  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  had  diminished  in  size  during  that  time  ;  supposed 
to  he  a  lymphatic  ganglion,  and  had  been  subjected,  by  good  prac- 
titioners, to  a  variety  of  general  and  local  treatment.  It  was 
located  above  the  larynx,  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  over- 
lapped the  inner  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  ;  Avas  spher- 
ical, larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  firm,  but  elastic  to  the  feel,  mova- 
ble, and  entirely  painless.  The  child  was  Avell  developed  and  ro- 
bust, presenting  no  signs  of  a  strumous  diathesis,  and  was  said  to 
enjoy  perfect  health.  The  deformity,  alone,  annoyed  his  parents, 
and  indnced  them  to  wish  the  growth  removed. 

I  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  as  to  the  safety  of  extirpation, 
and  suggested  this  as  the  only  reliable  plan  of  treatment.  I  regarded 
the  growth  as  a  ganglionary  one,  or  perhaps  a  fibro-cellular  itumor, 
of  new  formation. 

July  2Dd,  1875.— Boy  was  chlorofortned,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  my  friend.  Dr.  Manning  Simons,  I  proceeded  to  operate.  A  free 
incision  was  made  over  the  tumor,  p;irallel  to  the  course  of  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein,  which  had  tlius  to  be  avoided.  Having  reached 
the  growth,  I  discovered  that  it  could  not  bo  "shelled  out''  from 
its  capsule,  as  can  usually  be  done  witli  a  lymphatic  ganglion,  but 
that  a  careful  dissection  Avas  necessary.  I  conducted  this  with  care, 
keeping  close  to  the  tumor,  and,  as  I  approached  the  deeper,  or 
under  portion,  used  the  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat,  in  place  of  the 
scalpel.  The  growth  dipped  by  a  pedicle  under  the  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  towards  the  main  vessels  of  the  neck.  I 
avoided  lifting  it  by  traction,  for  fear  of  accident  to  the  great  vein, 
and  with'the  dread  of  the  possible  entrance  of  air  in  such  an  event. 
As  a  further  precaution,  when  the  dissection  had  been  nearly  com- 
pleted by  the  scissors,  I  finished  the  extirpation  by  twisting  olf  the 
pedicle  from  its  deepest  attachments.  There  immediately  ensued  a 
fearful  gush  of  d;irk  b\ood,  which,  however,  I  ])romptry  arrested 
by  thrusting  my  finger  into  the  deepest  part  of  tlie  wound.  My 
friend.  Dr.  Simons,  was  then  requested  to  prep  ire  a  conical  plug 
and  compress.     These  Av^ere  soon  in  readiness.      We  had  no  styptic 
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present,  but  remembering  some  tincture  of  iodine,  which  I  had 
rtbont  me  for  another  pnrposc,  I  took  occasion  to  dip  the 
cotton  ping  into  this  before  putting  it  into  the  wound.  I  next 
packed  the  Avonnd  lightly  with  lint.  There  was  no  recurrence  of 
bleeding.*  A  stitch  or  two,  and  a  few  strips  of  plaster,  to  confine 
an  exterior  compress,  completed  the  dressing.  I  remained  with  the 
child  an  hour  after  he  Avas  put  to  bed,  and  then  left  him  corafort- 
iible,  but  witli  much  apprehension  as  to  his  future.  At  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  I  was  called  to  see  him  in  haste.  I  found  that  alarm  had 
been  created  by  a  slight  oozing  of  bloody  serum  from  one  corner  of 
the  wound.  There  Avas  no  hemorrhage,  so  I  simply  enjoined  quiet, 
and  withdrew. 

Upon  making  a  visit  at  G  P.  M.,  I  found  that  a  messenger  had 
been  sent  to  summon  mc,  because  of  decided  hemorrhage.  My 
friend,  Dr.  Buist,  had  been  temporarily  called  in  to  give  assistance. 
He  remained,  at  my  request,  and  rendered  me  valuable  service.  The 
tissues  of  the  neck  about  the  wound  were  infiltrated  with  blood, and 
the  compress  and  external  dressings  all  saturated.  Tlicre  was  no 
henK-rrhage  now  going  on,  but  I  saw  at  once  that  all  the  dressings 
must  be  clianged,  and  an  effort  made  to  guard  agaii]st  a  return  of 
bleeding.  The  blood  was  evidently  from  the  internal  jugular.  The 
lesion  was  at  such  a  point  in  the  neck  that  the  attempt  toligate  the 
vein,  I  tliought,  would  be  fatal.  There  was  no  space  for  making 
pressure  on  the  distal  side  of  the  wound,  to  control  bleeding,  during 
a.  search  for  the  vessel  ;  bleeding  too,  from  the  cardiac  side  was  to 
be  ex])ected,  and  the  age  of  my  patient  was  not  such  as  to  make 
liim  tolerant  of  loss  of  blood.  The  case  Avas  far  more  serious  than 
a  Avound  of  the  carotid  artery.  I  determined  to  change  the  dress- 
ing and  rencAv  the  plug  and  compress,  Avith  the  addition  of  a  good 
styptic.  Having  prepared  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sol.  per  sulph. 
ferri,  to  tAvo  of  glycerine,  and  saturated  several  cpnical  cotton  plugs 
Avith  this,  the  boy  Avas  put  upon  a  table,  and  carried  to  a  windoAv, 
opening  upon  the  piazza,  Avhich  tifforded  both  air  and  light.  It  Avas 
after  sundown,  and  the  light  AvasfasL  fading.  My  little  patient  was 
A\'onderfully  submissive,  but  provision  Avas  made  for  securing  him 
during  my  action,  Avliich  I  knew  must  be  resolute  to  give  any  chance 
of  safety ."^  The  sutures  Avere  now  cut,  and  the  plasters  removed. 
Pressing  upon  tlie  compress  and  plug  in  the  Avound  with  the  fingers 
of  my  left  hand,  I,  Avith  the  righr,  quickly  turned  out  tlie  blood 
clot  Avhich  infiltrated  the  tissues  of  the  neck  ;  then  suddenly  dis- 
phicing  tlio  plug,  I  thrust  two  fingers  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
to  take  its  place.  'J.'hcy:o  came,  during  this  manoauvre,  a  most  fear- 
ful gush  of  blood,  such  as  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  in  any 
young  subject  ;  it  v/as  like  the  gusliing  out  of  wafer  from  the 
depths  of  a  spring.  The  litido  surTcrer  made  a  convulsive  move- 
ment, turned  ghastly  pale,  ndlcl  up  his  eyes,  and.  as  I  thought, 
died. 

The  fiow  of  blood  ceased.     I  watclicid  the  boy  for  a  momeui,  and 
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feaw  that  he  breathed.  Then  I  quickly  cleansed  the  wound,  and 
pressed  in  the  styptic  plug  as  I  Avithdrew  my  fingers.  Not  a  dro]) 
of  blood  afterwards  escaped.  An  exterior  compress  was  adjusted 
and  fixed  by  strips  of  plaster,  carried  two-thirds  round  the  neck. 
These  means  succeeded,  and  in  a  week  my  little  patient  ^viis  out  of 
danger.  The  recumbent  posture,  with  absolute  quiet,  was_  strictly 
enjoined  during  the  week  of  anxiety.  Fresli  air,  and  milk  diet, 
with  a  little  wine,  was  the  only  treatment  resorted  to.  The  com- 
press and  plug  were  not  disturl:)ed  until  there  was  decided  signs  of 
suppuration  ;  then  these  were  carefully  and  slowly  detached  by 
introducing  a  few  drops  of  carbolized  oil  into  tjic  wound  sevaral 
times  a  day. 

iV  part  of  the  history  of  this  interesting  casd,  I  feol  warranted  in 
adding,  although  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  scientific  bearing.  The 
picture  may  serve  to  impress  a  useful  lesson  upon  the  inexperienced 
surgeon,  and,  sketched  as  it  is  from  life,  may  illustrate  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  qualities  so  necessary  to  serve  us  in  times  of  our 
greatest  need. 

At  the  time  that  the  poor  boy  swooned  under  the  fearful  gusli  of 
blood,  and  when  I  could  scarcely  hope  that  he  yet  possessed  life, 
his  distressed  father  suddenly  appeared  at  the  window,  within  reach 
of  the  table.  He  looked  at  his  son's  face,  and  then,  Avith  agoniz- 
ing voice,  exclaimed,  "Doctor,  is  his  life  in  danger  ?"  I  replied 
that  the  situation  was  a  seriously  critical  one,  and  begged  him  not 
to  embarrass  me  by  his  action  _;  that  I  Avould  do  all  that  was  pos- 
sible. He  shrieked  aloud,  while  he  carried  his  hands  to  his  head, 
"  Oh,  God  I  Doctor,  is  more  help  needed  ?  Don't  let  the  question 
of  money  stand  in  the  way,  but  save  my  child  !"  I  made  no  reply, 
but  with  my  finger  on  the  compress,  which  I  had  just  adjusted, 
watched  the  boy  with  deep  emotion.  This  was  the  greatest  trial  I 
have  ever  encoiintered  during  my  surgical  career.  The  heart-broken 
father  was  finally  led  away.  The  boy  began  to  breathe.  The  tem- 
poral pulse  again  rose  under  my  finger.  I  breathed  more  freely,  as 
I  felt  that  all  was  not  yet  lost. 

That  wounds  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  are  among  the  most 
serious  surgical  accidents,  no  one  will  deny.  Tliat  they  are  neces- 
sarily fatal,  as  was  formerly  maintained  by  high  surgical  authority, 
has  long  since  l)ecn  disproved.  The  best  account  of  this  subject  is 
undoubtedly  that  furnished  by  Dr.  8.'  W.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  53,  1807. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  conclude  this  report  by  briefly  al- 
luding to  some  of  the  points  of  interest  presented  by  Dr.  Gross, 
and  which  may  not  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  members  of 
the  Association. 

Out  of  85  collected  cases  of  injuries  and  operations  in  which 
the  vein  was  wounded,  there  were  37  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  43.52 
per  cent.  The  deaths  are  attributable  to  hemorrhage,  primary  or 
secondary,  pyaMiiia,  introduction  of  air,  exhaustion,  cerebral  dis- 
oi-ders,  and  epilepsy. 
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Gunshot  wounds  of  the  vein  alone  have  been  invariable  fatal. 
The  greatest  number  of  accidents  have  come  from  cervical  tumors. 

As  regards  treatment,  the  two  most  efficacious  measures  are  the 
ligature  and  compression.  The  former  has  been  most  generally 
employed^  and,  therefore,  the  recorded  mortality  is  larger.  Out  of 
40  cases  we  have  15  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  37.5  per  cent.  Com- 
pression was  used  in  IG  c<ises  with  2  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  13.5 
per  cent. 

I  must  fully  agree,  however,  with  Dr.  Gross,  in  believing  that  the 
ligature  affords  the  best  chance  of  escape  from  all  the  possibly  un- 
favorable results.  This  should  be  double,  or  applied  on  both  sides 
of  the  wound,  to  guard  against  retiux  hemorrhage,  and  the  entrance 
of  air.  There  are  exceptional  cases,  where  tlie  ligature  cannot  be 
applied,  and  then  our  hope  must  rest  in  plugging  or  compression, 
or  in  the  combined  use  of  these  means.  If  styptics  are  used,  they 
should  not  be  of  akind  likely  to  induce  an  escharotic  action  on  the 
vessel,  or  to  engender  sujipurative  inflammation. 
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The  annual  report  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Wright,  Superintendent  of 
Health  lot  this  city  is  before  us.  In  a  population  estimated  at 
20,000  there  were  385  deaths.  We  believe  the  estimate  of  popula- 
tion by  far  too  large,  and  that  15,000  would  bo  nearer  correct.  Even 
at  this  estimate  the  death-rate  is  small. 

Among  the  whites  there  were  104  deaths,  and  among  the  negroes 
231  deaths. 

Thirty-nine  deaths  are  attributed  to  phfhi.sis  pidmonalis — seven- 
teen among  the  whites,  twenty-two  among  the  negroes. 

Six  deaths  from  Jiearf  disease  among  tlio  whites  ;  eight  among 
the  negroes. 

Thirteen  deaths  from  ohl  age  among  the  negroes — three  females 
anc.  ten  males. 

Dipldlwria  claims  only  twenty  victims,  seventeen  being  among 
white  children. 

Typhoid  fever,  fourteen  deaths. 

Cholera  infantum,  twenty-two  deaths,  the  highest  num])er  being 
in  July. 

Marasmus,  nineteen  deaths,  fifteen  being  among  negro  children. 

Alcoholism,  three  deaths  ! 

Malignant  pustule,  one  death  ! 

Of  the  malarial  fevers  : 
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Intermittent  claims  four  deaths; 

Coufjestive  chill,  eleven; 

Remittent  fever,  six 

We  are  satisfied  that  tlie  diagnosis  in  many  of  these  cases  is  not 
accurate,  from  the  fact  that  no  body  is  permitted  to  be  buried,  un- 
til the  cause  of  death  is  certified  by  the  attending  physician,  and 
some  die  without  a  physician.  It  tliercfore  devolves  upon  the  city 
physician  to  make  a  post-mortem  diagnosis,  founded  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  and  for  tlie  most  part  this  narrative  is  from  the 
mouth  of  some  stupid  negro  or  indifferent  white,  but  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  city  physician. 

We  are  surprised  to  see  that  2^tithisis  pnlmonalis  leads  in  the  cause 
of  death,  and  we  areas  much  gratified  to  see  that  the  malarial  fevers 
claim  so  few,  viz  :  twenty-one  deaths. 

If  such  good  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  a  city  that  allows  its 
ditches  to  grow  up  in  weeds,  and  back  up  water  in  some  places 
under  the  houses,  as  is  the  case  on  10th  street  between  Market  and 
Orange,  and  in  other  localities,  how  much  better  a  report  will  wo 
have  when  a  timely  warning  is  heeded,  and  the  ditches  alnuidy  ex- 
isting are  carefully  attended  to  in  the  winter  montlis. 

No  city  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast  can  show  such  advantages  for 
drainage  ; — but  few   are   allowed    to   run    such  risks  from  neglect. 

We  will  mention  nothing  now  of  the  atmosphere  reeking  with 
effluvia  from  cess-pools  and  ])rivy-sinks,  although  we  have  a  tabu- 
lated statement  of  the  condition  of  the  privies  and  their  relation 
to  dwellings  and  sources  of  water-supply,  which  we  will  show 
at  some  future  day  ;  all  we  wish  to  state  now,  is  that  the  neglect 
of  drainage  each  year  puts  us  on  the  verge  of  an  explosive  epidemic. 
It  is  needless  for  the  authorities  to  say  "  Were  there  ever  such  clean 
streets  ?"  because  we  would  reply  "No  !"  but  at  the  same  time  we 
know  that  it  is  only  an  outward  cleaning  of  the  platter  ;  a  sort  of 
jnake-ready-for-inspcction-day,  with  all  the  clean  things  in  sight, 
find  at  the  same  time  smothered  putridity  abounding. 

When  Dr,  Wright  can  get  all  these  matters  done  intelligently 
under  his  eye  and  by  \\\q  aid  of  competent  engineers,  we  will  re- 
joice with  him  in  seeing  his  death-rate  from  lijphoid  and  tijjdiux 
reduced  to  its  minimum. 

We  notice  one  death  from  malignant  ])ustule  which  for  many 
j-easons   we   wojLilt]   say   is  a  mistaken  diagnosis.     A  reference  to 
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Troiis.seairs  Clin.  Medicine  and  Ziemssen's  Cyclopcodia  will  satisfy 
any  one  that  malignant  pustnle  (cliarbon)  is  a  rare  disease,  having 
as  its  origin  contact  with  diseased  animals,  and  sofarin  this  country 
is  only  known  to  the  woj-kers  in  horse-hair,  most  of  which  material 
is  imported  from  8onth  America. 

In  other  respects  there  are  snch  nnsatisfactory  diagnoses  as  "Maras- 
mus," "Disease  of  the  Heart,"  and  "Congestion,"  as  stated  in  the 
nionthly  returns  from  which  thisreport  is  madc,but  which  the  Super- 
intendent has  adroitly  eliminated.  Dr.  Wright  deserves  great  credit 
for  bringing  this  ]nuch  light  out  of  darkness,  and  if  allowed  more 
means  will  yet  be  able  to  put  our  health  office  on  a  sound  footing. 


OBITUAEY, 


FRANKLIN"   NEELY    LUCKEY,    M.    I). 

Dr.  Franklin  Neely,  Luckey,  died  on  Thursday,  August  8th, 
1878,  at  ViUa-Francia,  Rowan  county,  his  residence,  in  the  5Gth 
year  of  his  age.  Symptoms  of  hemiplegia  came  on  about  two  months 
Ijefore — slight  at  "first,  but  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  pro- 
found, until  the  fatal  issue  on  the  8th. 

Dr.  Luckey  studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Pleasant  Hen- 
derson, for  many  years  the  leading  physician  of  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
and  attended  lectures  in  one  of  the  schools  in  New  York  city,  m, 
1845  or  184G.  He  commenced  practice  immediately  after  his  re- 
turn home  near  Thyatira  Church,  and  at  once  became  a  busy  i)rac- 
titioner.  lie  was  a  close  observer  and  an  accurate  student,  and  be- 
stowed more  care  than  usual  for  one  so  constantly  engaged,  in  read- 
ing up  his  cases.  He  was  among  the  foremost  in  every  move  to 
advance  the  interest  of  medicine  in  the  county  and  State,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Eowan  County  Medical  Society  and  also  of  the 
State  Society.  Ho  had  for  many  years  occupied  a  prominent  place 
among  the  physicians  of  the  county.  He  enjoyed  a  large  and  lu- 
crative practice,  and  had  made  quite  a  fortune.  He  was  much 
loved  by  his  patients  and  friends,  and  his  skill  and  patient  care  as  a 
physician,  were  duly  ap]n'eciated  by  those  who  secured  his  services. 

He  Avent  early  into  the  Avar  as  Surgeon  to  the  25th  N.  C.  Regi- 
ment ;  was  promoted,  I  l^elieve,  to  the  position  of  Brigade-Sur- 
geon—that  of  Ransom's  Brigade— where  he  served  Avith  distinguished 
ability  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  Avas  elected  to  the  loAA'cr  house  of  the  Legislature  in  1870  and 
again  in  1872;  and  Avas  an  able  and  diligent  ser\'ant  of  his  constitu- 
ents for  four  years.  In  sliort,  he  Avas  a  good  citizen  and  felt  the  re- 
sponsibility of  doing  Avell  his  duty  in  every  position  he  filled  in  life. 

He  had  lived  a  batchelor  until  about  four  months  before  his  death, 
when  ho  married  Miss  A'ora  Neely,  an  accomplished  young  lady  of 
RoAvan  County.  He  leaves  his  young  AvidoAV  and  numerous  relatives 
and  friends  to  mourn  hit>'deaflij  and  the  profession  of  the  county 
has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  S. 
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A  CASE  OF  ACUTE  YELLOW  ATROPHY  OF  THE  LIVEK. 
By  Geo.  Gillett  Thomas,  M.  D.,    Wilmington,  N.  C. 


N.  S.  M.,  aged  25.  a  book-keeper,  of  temperate  habits,  and  ac- 
tive temperament ;  had  been  under  treatment  during  the  latter 
months  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1877,  for  slight  indisposition; 
seemingly  due  to  indigestion,  along  with  constipation.  His  chief 
complaints  were  flatulence,  and  an  uncomfortably  full  feeling  after 
even  a  spare  meal.  His  appetite  was  good,  and  his  general  healtii, 
barring  these  symptoms,  was  first  rate.  There  was  no  history  of 
syphilis. 

'  On  the  20th  of  November  he  had  a  slight  chill  and  fever,  which 
yielded  to  quinine.  He  was  advised  to  repeat  the  quinine  in  full 
doses  on  the  26th  and  27th,  which  he  did. 

On  the  evening  of  28th  of  November  he  reported  at  my  office, 
with  fever  and  intense  headache,  and  was  deeply  jaundiced.  His 
urine  was  heavily  loaded  with  a  thick  brown  deposit,  which,  upon 

examination,  proved  to  be  bilious  matter  with  considerable  albumen. 
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Nov.  29tli.  Temperature  100°  F.  ;  pnlse,  98  and  full;  jaundice 
well  marked  and  general.  Headache  was  intense  ;  and  the  hebe- 
tude which  usually  accompanies  the  disorders  of  the  liver  had  set 
in.  An  aperient  saline  mixture  was  ordered  for  him — his  bowels 
having  been  freely  moved  in  the  early  forenoon  by  a  copious 
draught  of  Hunyadi  Jiinos  water.  There  was  no  appetite,  but  he 
occasionally  took  soup  and  milk  in  small  ([uantities. 

Nov.  30tb.  Temperatiwe  99. 4» ;  pulse  90  ;  though  he  was  weak 
and  exhausted  from  the  uneasy  and  restless  night  he  spent,  his 
sleep  being  broken  l)y  frightful  dreams.  The  line  of  hepatic  dull- 
ness had  not  sensibly  changed  from  the  healthy  standard,  though 
there  was  slight  pain  on  pressure,  all  over  the  region  of  the  liver, 
but  not  sufficiently  marked  to  cause  me  any  anxiety.  Jaundice  was 
still  marked.  Urine  high  colored,  but  less  heavily  loaded.  Bowels 
acting  less  promptly  under  the  influence  of  the  saline  mixture 
which  was  countinued.  Appetite  still  impaired,  but  ho  took  more 
or  less  of  simple  food,  chiefly  liquid  or  semi-solid. 

Dec.  1st.  Passed  another  restless  night,  in  spite  of  full  dose  of 
chloral  hydrate  and  bromide  of  potassium.  Temperature,  99.4°  ; 
pulse,  90.  Headache;  dullness  more  marked,  but  no  stupor; 
jaundiced  still,  and  urine  unchanged;  two  discharges  from  the 
bowels  during  the  night,  of  thick  tarry  looking  matter;  ordered 
muriate  of  ammonia  with  sulphate  of  quiuia.  Touring  the  day 
he  had  frequent  attacks  of  shivering.  At  a  late  afternoon  visit 
I  found  the  temperature  reduced  to  99°,  and  pulse  down  to  80; 
headache  much  less,  and  his  condition  so  much  more  comfortable 
as  to  give  strong  hopes  of  a  good  night's  rest  and  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  coming  twenty-four  hours. 

Dec.  2d.  Slept  well  the  first  })art  of  the  mght,  but  was  disturbed 
in  the  latter  part  by  a  movement  from  his  bowels  At  10  A.  M.,  I 
found  him  in  a  semi-stupor,  pulse  weak  and  frecpient;  temperature 
100° ;  tongue  and  teeth  covered  with  a  thick  brown  sordcs,  a  condi- 
tion that  had  not  been  apparent  before.  Hepatic  dullness  is  now 
for  the  first  time  less  than  normal  and  the  pain  is  located  entirely 
about  the  left  epigastric  region  ;  but  not  sufficiently  severe  there  to 
cause  any  marked  uneasiness  unless  considerable  pressure  is  made  ; 
ordered  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  small  quantities  of  liquid  food 
alternately  every  hour.  ' 
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12  M.  Stupor  quite  profound  ;  temperature  101° ;  pulse,  120 
and  weak  ;  had  a  moribund  appearance  ;  kidneys  and  bowels  both 
inactive,  and  a  distinct  urinous  odor  about  his  person.  Treatment 
same,  except  the  addition  of  small  amount  of  whiskey.  Dr.  W. 
G.  Thomas  saw  the  patient  with  me  and  agreed  in  the  treatment. 

4  P.  M.     Condition  unaltered. 

7+  P.  M.  Pulse  120  but  stronger  ;  temperature,  100°.  Drew  off 
three  and  one  half  ounces  of  dark  brown  urine,  I  could  find  only 
slight  trace  of  the  bile  ;  but  after  careful  preparation  of  the  differ- 
ent specimens,  I  found  plentiful  display  of  the  crystals  of  leucin 
and  tyrosm. 

10  P.  M.  Condition  same.  Ordered  fluid  extract  of  colchicum 
in  10  drop  doses  every  two  hours. 

1  A.  M.     No  change  in  condition. 

Dec.  3d,  8  A.  31.  Pulse  100,  but  not  weak  ;  temperature  not 
taken.  Had  retained  the  food  and  medicine  during  the  night;  urine 
had  passed  involuntarily  :  stupor  still  marked. 

9  A.  M.  Dr.  W.  G.  Thomas  saw  patient  with  me  again.  Pulse 
100  ;  temperature  now  9Q° ;  stupor  not  so  deep  ;  had  slight  lucid 
intervals.  The  lino  of  dullness  for  tiie  liver  is  so  reduced  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  position  of  that  organ,  and  the  spleen  is 
somewhat  enlarged ;  jaundice  is  slightly  less  marked. 

12  M.  Patient  had  been  tossing,  and  more  delirious  than  stupid, 
otherwise  no  notable  change. 

4  P.  M.  Condition  slightly  better  ;  ordered  a  diuretic  along  with 
the  colchicum,  which  give  every  two  hours. 

8  P.  M.  Dr.  Wood  saw  the  patient  with  Dr.  W.  CI.  Thomas  and 
myself,  and  these  gentlemen  continued  to  advise  with  me  through- 
the  progress  of  the  case.  Temperature  normal  ;  pulse  110.  Urine 
passing  quite  freely,  but  involuntarily  ;  docs  not  have  such  a  dark 
stain  as  formerly  ;  no  movement  of  bowels  ;  stupor  not  so  deep. 

94  P.  M.  Ko  change  in  last  hour.  Medicine  as  above  had 
been  given  during  theday,along  with  small  quantities  of  food. 

Dec.  4th,  9  A.  M.  Temperature  normal ;  pulse  108.  Urine 
passing  freely  ;  patient  weaker,  though  the  stupor  was  less  profound; 
sordes  so  thickly  coated  the  tongue,  teeth  and  gums  that  articula- 
tion was  difficult  when  he  was  aroused  and  attempted  to  speak.  All 
other  treatment  was  replaced  by  sulphate  of  quiniain  two  grain  doses 
every  two  hours,  alons'  witli  stimulants  and  food. 
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12  M.  Temperature  09° ;  pulse  112.  Restless ;  hiccough ; 
urine  passing  involuntarily  and  freely  ;  bowels  inactive. 

4  P.M.  Temiierature  99.7°;  pulse  116.  The  icteric  hue  was 
disappearing  ;  hiccough  still  persisted  and  the  patient  was  picking 
at  the  bed  clothes  :  stupor  was  still  deep  and  there  was  a  cadaveric 
smell,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  about  the  patient.  The  only  addition  to 
the  treatment  was  a  small  dose  of  Hunyadi  Janos  water. 

8  P.  M.  Slight  consciousness.  Temperature  99°  ;  pulse  104. 
Drew  off  three  ounces  of  urine,  which,  after  a  similar  examination 
to  the  ijrevious  one,  still  exiiibited  the  leucin  and  tyrosin. 

Dec.  6th,  9  A.  M.  Consciousness  almost  entirely  restored.  Eyes 
bright;  temperature  normal ;  pulse  104.  Jaundice  had  almost  dis- 
appeared ;  urine  passed  voluntarily.  As  the  saline  had  not  acted, 
gave  enema,  but  it  produced  no  result.  Stopped  all  medicine  and 
ordered  food  in  small  quantities  every  hour  with  stimulants. 

12  M.  Found  him  sleeping  naturally.  Pulse  104  ;  temperature 
normal  ;  easily  aroused ;  sordes  beginning  to  disappear  from  the 
tongue  lips  and  teeth. 

4  P.  M.  General  condition  same,  except  temperature  had 
risen  to  99°.  Ordered  nitro-muriatic  acid  and  sulphate  of 
quinia;  except  these,  no  change  in  treatment. 

8  P.  M.     I  found  no  notable  change  in  patient. 

Dec.  6tli,  9  A.  M.  Patient  had  occasional  restless  sleep  during 
the  night,  and  the  visit  of  a  friend  earlyin  the  morning  excited  him 
though  his  consciousness  was  imperfect.  Temperature  99° ;  pulse 
116.     The  prospects  seemed  as  good  as  yesterday. 

12  M.  Had  hiccoughed  a  good  deal  since  the  early  visit;  ordered 
less  food  and  more  stimulants  as  he  was  weaken 

4  P.  M.  Hiccough  continued,  and  the  tenlpCratiire  and  pulse 
Avere  about  the  same.  No  change  in  hepatic  dullness,  as  he  had 
been  unable  to  make  it  all  clear  within  two  and  one  half  inches  of 
the  right  axillary  line,  and  it  had  shrunken  so  far  above  the  margin 
of  the  ribs  that  its  exact  2)osition  could  not  be  determined.  Food 
seemed  to  be  digested  ;  his  urine  was  passing  freely  ;  though  there 
Avas  no  movement  from  his  bowels.  Ti-eatment  not  changed.  Hic- 
cough had  ceased,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  about  the 
•same. 

Dec.  8th,  9  A.  M.     Patient  had  a  restless  night  and  towards  day 
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relapsed  into  stuijor.  We  found  him  materially  worse  and  weaker. 
The  change  of  clothes  and  bedding  causing  almost  fatal  exhaus- 
tion. Stimulants  were  freely  administered,  and  at  12  M.,  he 
seemed  in  pain  and  was  quite  restless. 

4  P.  M.  Temperature  99°  ;  pulse  126;  weak,  restless  and  seemed 
in  pain.  Fearing  that  his  bowels  were  the  seat  of  pain  from  accu- 
mulated matter,  we  gave  him  half  an  ounce  of  Eochelle  salts. 

7  P.  M.  Medicine  was  purging  and  the  conditions  had  all 
altered  for  the  worse.  Small  doses  of  gallic  acid  checked  the  bowels, 
but  he  gradually  sunk  and  died  at  3  A.  M. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  post-mortem  could  be  obtained. 

The  history  of  the  disease  seemed  to  have  a  fatal  issue  as  promi- 
nent symptoms  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  only  cause  I  can  assign  for  the  development  of  this  attack 
Was  intense  anxiety  which  business  relations  has  aroused,  and  over- 
work ;  but  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  almost  barren  in  facts, 
which  might  lead  to  any  decision  in  this  matter.  Certain  it  is, 
that  fright,  anxiety,  sorrow  and  other  strong  emotions  have  led  to 
the  sudden  evolution  of  fatal  jaundice,  and  to  these  examples  it 
seems  that  this  case  can  be  safely  added. 

The  apparent  digestion,  if  not  assimilation  of  food,  was  to  us  a 
puzzling  state  of  things  ;  seeing  that  his  condition  was  such  as  to 
destroy  all  the  powers  of  the  alimentary  canal.  There  was  at  no 
time,  the  chalky,  white  stools,  that  often  accompany  the  suspension 
or  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  towards  the  last  the 
disappearance  of  the  jaundice,  with  the  partial  return  of  conscious- 
ness gave  us  a  false  hope  that  recovery  might  result.  Tlie  small  in^ 
crease  of  temperature  above  normal,  was  always  a  prominent  fca- 
ture>  and  the  irregular  rise  and  fall  was  to  Us  all  inexplicable. 

The  urine  was  examined  with  great  care,  and  I  ani  sure  that  no 
mistake  was  made  in  this  part  of  the  diagnosis. 

For  the  development  of  the  leucin,  the  urine  was  concentrated 
and  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol.  This  solution  was  evaporated  and 
the  residium  dissolved  in  water,  which  yielded  the  peculiar  globular 
and  ringed  crystals  of  leucin. 

For  the  tyrosin,  a  solution  of  sug.ir  of  lead  was  added  until  fur- 
ther precipitate  failed  to  be  jn-oduccd  and  this  lluid  after  Ijcmg  fil- 
tered was  subjected  to  sulphuretted  liydrogen  gas.     Tlic    sulphuret 
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of  lead  was  separated  by  filtration,  and  upon  concentration  of  the 
clear  fluid,  the  white  needle  crystals  of  tyrosin  in  bundles  con- 
stricted at  the  centres  appeared.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that 
these  crystals  are  microscopic. 

It  seems  needless  to  occuj^y  valuable  space  by  any  remarks  con- 
cerning this  disease ;  as  the  diligent  student  can  find  it  fully  set 
forthin  the  text  books  or  Ih  detail  by  Murchison  in  his  valuable 
Avork  on  diseases  of  the  liver.  Its  comparative  rarity  and  the  great 
mortality  attending  it,  make  it  an  interesting  study. 


CLINICAL  REMARKS   ON   CONTINUED  LOW  TEMPERA- 
TURE. 
By  J.  R.  L.,  M.  D. 


As  useful  as  the  revelations  of  the  thermometer  have  been,  we  are 
evidently  in  the  alphabet  of  its  apjilication  in  clinical  medicine, 
both  as  a  diagnostic  and  prognostic  means.  In  the  South  where  we 
are  constantly  encountering  fevers  of  a  high  grade  of  intensity, 
running  the  thermometer  rapidly  up  from  the  normal  standard  to 
105°  or  106°,  we  have  a  state  of  things  which  would  be  quite 
alarming  in  a  section  where  malarial  fever  did  not  abound.  I  recall 
one  case  now,  a  patient  upon  whom  I  had  ojjerated  for  complete 
rupture  of  the  perineum  and  recto-vaginal  fistula  six  days  previ- 
ously, when  seen  in  the  morning  showed  no  symptoms  of  fever.  At 
this  visit,  the  application  of  the  thermometer  was  omitted  because 
of  the  favorable  condition  the  patient  was  in.  I  saw  her  at  6  o'clock 
of  the  same  day,  and  found  that  she  had  high  fever,  temperature 
106.3°.  At  7  o'clock  it  was  107.4°,  and  at  10  o'clock  of  the  same 
night  she  died,  the  post-mortem  temperature  being  110°.  Post- 
mortem examination  of  the  body  revealed  complete  union  of  the 
perineal  surfaces.  I  was  confirmed  in  my  diagnosis  of  this  case  by 
a  medical  friend,  both  agreeing  that  it  was  a  case  of  pernicious  ma- 
larial fever. 

But  the  case  I  ask  your  attention  to  is  one  m  which  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  I  have  ever  observed  before  prcAailed  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  the  patient  finally  recovering,  but  left  exceedingly  feeble. 
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Mrs.  B.,  a  sallow  emaciated  woman,  living  in  the  margin  of  a 
tide-water  rice-field,  was  slowly  recovering  from  her  confinement 
with  her  ninth  child.  She  had  had  an  enormous  spleen  for  years, 
and  was  a  typical  case  of  what  Southern  doctors  are  so  familiar  with— 
chronic  malarial  anemia.  She  was  attacked  with  fever  in  the  fourth 
week  after  her  confinement,  and  had  also  dysenteric  discharges  ac- 
companied with  nausea. 

•At  the  first  visit  the  iwlse  was  small  but  rapid,  and  the  tempera- 
ture 101°.  This  was  the  highest  degree  attained  lasting  two  days, 
when  it  suddenly  dropped  to  97°,  and  finally  to  95°,  where  it  re- 
mained for  several  days  with  slight  variation.  Diarrhoea  persisted 
until  checked  by  enemata  of  alum  water  and  laudanum.  Vomiting 
was  a  prominent  symptom,  and  the  hands  and  wrists  and  extremi- 
ties were  cold,  the  patient  insisting  upon  it  that  she  was  devoured  by 
internal  heat,  and  would  not  allow  herself  covered  except  with  the 
sheet.  She  had  great  thirst  and  took  ice  with  avidity.  Many  days, 
for  hours  at  a  time,  the  surf  ace  Avas  bedewed  with  sweat,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  use  of  the  opiate.  As  the  temperature 
would  increase  she  became  more  tolerant  of  additional  bed  cover- 
ing, until  on  the  fifteenth  day  she  complained  of  cold  winds  coming 
inat  the  window,  and  asked  for  more  bed  clothes.  During  all  these 
days  of  lowered  temperature,  the  mind  was  wandering,  not  as  in 
delirium  of  fever,  when  there  are  rational  periods  during  which  the 
attention  can  be  fixed  for  a  short  time,  but  it  was  a  continual  men- 
tal disturbance  more  like  that  of  confirmed  insanity. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  such  cases  before,  but  have  known  very 
few  to  recover.  I  have  not  made  thermometric  observations  in 
them.  I  have  reported  this  case  because  I  did  not  generally  believe 
it  was  possible  for  a  patient  to  live  at  such  a  low  temperature,  for 
so  long  a  time. 

Before  I  close  I  must  cite  another  case  of  excessively  low  tem- 
perature. It  was  a  case  of  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever,  in  which 
the  patient  was  taken  with  a  chill  on  Thursday  and  died  on  Satur- 
day. On  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  thermometer  stood  97° 
dropping  off  in  the  evening  at  5  o'clock  to  95°,  and  keeping  at  this 
point,  until  just  after  death,  (which  occurred  at  9  o'clock)  it 
went  up  to  101°,  as  it  Avas  previously  recorded.  Lessons  of  great 
importance  are  daily  learned  by  the  habitual  use  of  the  thermome- 
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ter,  and  tlie  physician  who  constantly  nses  it,  will,  instead  of  going 
to  the  2iulse  first  to  reveal  the  condition  of  his  patient,  learn  to 
consider  it  as  secondary  to  the  thermometer.     I  enclose  a  thermon- 


ogram  of  Mrs.  B's.  case  as  taken  from  my  notes. 

I  have  said  very  little  of  the  treatment  of  this  case  becanse  there 
was  nothing  unusual,  except  that  I  relied  upon  the  sulphate  of 
cinchonidia  as  a  substitute  for  (iuinine,  a  course  I  now  follow  with 
great  confidence. 
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Bv  J.  E.  L.,  M.  D. 


D.  \\.,  a,  negro  man  aged  about  45,  was  iinder  my  treatment 
three  years  ago  for  a  Hnnterian  chancre.  I  required  him  to  be 
under  observation  for  twelve  months,  a  phm  I  learned  from  the 
teachings  of  my  master, Eicord, and  to  which  I  adhere  whenever  I  can 
get  control  of  my  patient.  D.  W.  did  not  have  even  a  bubo,  and 
Avas  not  kept  from  his  work  at  all.  Three  months  ago  I  observed 
that  he  was  wasting,  although  there  seemed  to  be  no  positive  dis- 
ease, until  a  diarrhoea  set  in.  It  would  be  monotonous  to  detail  all 
the  remedies  I  employed  to  check  the  flow. 

Every  afternoon  there  Avas  elevation  of  temperature.  Every 
morning  a  stage  of  depression.  I  adopted  the  anti-periodic  treat- 
ment— giving  cinchonidia  quite  freely —  3  i.  in  twenty-four  hours-— 
for  several  days,  lowering  the  temperature  as  long  as  the  cinchonism 
lasted,  but  returning  to  the  former  condition  as  soon  as  intermitted. 

The  diet  of  the  patient  was  completely  under  my  control,  and  I 
rigidly  adhered  to  a  plan  which  seemed  to  me  to  furnish  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  nourishment  and  the  minimum  of  intestinal  irri- 
tation, at  the  same  time  aiding  digestion  by  giving  bismuth  subni- 
trate  with  pepsin.  In  spite  of  all,  emaciation  progressed,  and  the 
diarrhoea  although  for  short  periods  receiving  a  check,  went  on  at 
a  painful  rate. 

After  four  weeks  of  treatment  I  examined  the  anus  and  rectum,and 
found  on  the  anus  a  moist  looking  eruption  a  little  elevated  with 
fissures  of  the  mucous  membrane, — in  other  words  condylomata.  I 
then  diligently  searched  for  the  marks  of  syphilides,  old  cicatrices 
in  the  throat,  on  the  arms,  legs  and  genitals,  l)ut  there  were  none. 
My  mind  was  made  up  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  the  mercu- 
rial in  the  form  of  hydrargyrum  cumcreta  was  administered,  four 
grains  three  times  a  day.  In  twenty-one  days  every  symptom  of 
diarrhoea  was  gone,  and  my  patient  gaining  ilesli  daily.  To-day, 
three  months  after  the  anti-sypliiiitic  treatment  was  begun  he  is 
almost  entirely  restored. 

The  lesson  I  learned  from  this  case  was,  that  in  negroes  we  are 
too  easily  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  the  trouble  we  encounter. 
Some  of  them  are  so  blnck,  tliat  cutaneous  eruptions  are  not  readily 
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detected,  and  syphilitic  alopecia  in  the  pure  negro  is  rare.  We  can 
seldom  rely  npon  the  clinical  history,  but  this  may  he  said  of  all 
syphilitics.  Negroes  are  very  nnohserving,  and  one  might  have  a 
chancre  which  to  one  of  the  sensitive  white  race  would  he  intolera- 
ble, Avould  not  be  noticed  by  him  at  all,  and  so  added  to  that  "pro- 
verbial mendacity  of  syphilitics,"  we  have  rarely  any  personal  clue 
to  antecedents. 

The  story  of  syphilis  among  the  negroes  is  yet  to  be  Avritten,  but 
when  it  is  written,  it  will  be  horrible  from  a  humanitarian  stand- 
point, and  exceedingly  instructing  clinically. 

PHAGEDENIC    CHANCRES. 

Phagedenic  chancres  are  quite  frequent.  In  my  limited  experi- 
ence I  treated  four  cases  at  the  same  time.  In  only  one  of  these 
cases  was  there  any  white  admixture,  the  others  being  pure  negroes. 
I  had  often  thought  in  reading  the  enthusiastic  statement  of  Bum- 
stead  about  23otassio-tartrate  of  iron  being  the  born  enemy  of 
phagedena,  that  when  I  came  face  to  face  with  the  trouble,  my  vic- 
tory would  be  easy.  In  neither  of  these  could  I  make  any  impres- 
sion, and  in  two  of  them  the  constiijation  was  oistinate,  experience 
quite  contrary  to  the  written  opinion  of  syphilographers.  I  v/as 
happy  to  find  in  one  case  that  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson's  observa- 
tion were  verified,  viz  :  that  a  phagedenic  chancre  having  its  com- 
mencement in  the  prepuce  generally  confined  its  ravages  to  that 
tissue,  and.  when  in  the  glands  generally  to  the  gians  and  corpora. 
I  do  not  see  how  this  could  liave  universal  application  enough  to 
be  called  a  '''law  ;"'   but  it  is  well  worth  future  study. 

The  course  I  found  bcGeticial  and  finally  curative  was  great 
cleanliness,  and  cauterization  by  means  of  carbolic  acid.  The  pa- 
tient is  directed  to  prepare  a  water  bucket  with  a  plug  near  the 
bottom  filled  with  warm  water,  placed  at  an  elevation.  Tlie  water 
is  caused  to  flow  from  the  aperture  in  the  bucket,  directed  by  a  thick 
piece  of  lampwick.  AVhen  thoroughly  cleansed  all  through  the 
undermined  tissue,  a  camel's  hair  brush  is  used  to  apply  the  strong 
acid  which  whitens  the  tissue,  and  destroys  the  odor.  The  irriga- 
tion is  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  covering  at  short  intervals  a  space 
of  three  to  four  weeks.  0])ium  must  be  given  to  ensure  sleep,  and 
food  of  the  most  nourishing  kind  employed. 

With  all  this,-  the  best  success  will  be?  disappointment  and  weary 
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wjitching  until  one's  patience  is  taxed  to  the  utmost.  This  exjieri- 
once  has  not  heen  confined  to  those  patients  in  low  state  of  health 
when  attacked,  for  I  have  seen  virulent  phagedena  in  patients  ap- 
l>arently  well-nourished. 

If  iron  does  any  good  I  have  never  been  able  to  distinguish  it,  at 
the 'same  time,  tonics  are  loudly  called  for  in  this  disease,  and  it 
would  not  be  well  to  discard  iron  until  it  has  been  more  distinctly 
lU'onounced  inefl&cacious. 

CONGENITAL    SYPHILIS 

among  the  negroes  in  our  Southern  towns  is  most  alarming.  A 
friend  of  mine  tells  me  he  rarely  sees  a  negro  or  mulatto  child  en- 
tirely free  from  congenital  syphilis  or  a  suspicion  of  it,  and  that 
blighted  ova,  poisoned  by  syphilis,  are  on  the  increase. 

I  have  occasion  in  the 'course  of  the  year  to  treat  many  negro  and 
mulatto  children  for  wasting  diseases,  and  syphilis  is  prominent 
among  the  causes.  I  say  this  emphaticall}^,  because  a  prolonged 
course  of  mercurial  powder  cures  them  or  improves  their  condition, 
and  this  I  have  learned  to  regard  as  a  confirmation  of  diagnosis. 
That  is,  if  I  have  been  treating  a  negro  child  with  a  chronic  skin 
disease  or  other  wasting  disease  after  the  third  month  of  infant  life, 
and  it  does  not  yield  to  otlier  treatment,  and  the  mercurial  treat- 
ment is  successful,  I  always  feel  quite  certain  that  further  investi- 
gation will  lead  me  to  some  stage  in  the  life  of  father  or  mother, 
from  which  it  is  fair  to  date  the  syphilitic  epoch.  Syphilis  is  all  but 
universal,  and  in  absence  of  statistics  I  should  say  this  statement 
will  be  endorsed  by  others. 

One  more  point  I  would  like  to  cull  to  your  attention.  Young 
mulattocs  on  being  attacked  with  sj'philis  during  the  period  of  their 
development,  present  a  most  peculiar  appearance.  Their  com- 
plexion in  most  instances  becomes  lighter  by  several  shades,  and  the 
features  become  coarser,  and  the  lustre  of  the  eye  dimmed  ;  in  other 
respects  their  development  is  not  arrested,  provided  the  treatment 
is  adequate,  but  they  apparently  enjoy  immunity  from  further 
attacks.  I  have  seen  one  marked  case  of  blanching  in  a  mulatto 
man,  not  in  patches,  but  a  universal  fading  of  the  pigment,  even 
of  the  eyes. 

So  far  as  we  know,  a  long  course  of  mercury,  in  doses  not  ex- 
ceeding  l-2-l:th  gr.    of  bicliloride  of  mercury   with  quinine,   (the 
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hitter  rendering  the  patient  more  tolerant  of  tlie  former)  three 
times  a  day  for  three  months  ;  or  mercnry  with  chalk  1  gr.  three 
times  a  day  ;  or  blue  mass  1  gr.  three  times  a  day,  either  one,  if  it 
be  adopted,  not  to  be  abandoned  after  three  months  trial,  but  sus- 
pended only  for  a  short  time  to  renew  until  the  treatment  coA'ers  a 
period  of  twelve  months  or  even  more.  Of  course  the  appearance 
of   ptyalism  will  be  an  indication  that  the  dose  is  too  large. 


THE  OOMPAKATIVE  CLAIJVIS  OF  LITHOTOMY  AND  LITH- 
OTEITY  IX  THE  TEEATMENT  OF  STONE  IX  THE 
BLADDEE,  WITH  EEMAEKS  ON  PEOFESSOEBIOELOW'S 
NEW  OPEEATIONS  OF  "  EAPID  LITHOTEITY." 

By  W.  H.  Van  Buren,    M.  D.,  New  York. 

I'rofessor  of  Surgery   in  Bellevue   Hospital  Medical  College. 
(A  Lecture  Delivered  in  tlie  PreUminarji  Conrse,  1878). 


In  studying  the  subject  of  stone  in  the  bladder  I  have  sought  to 
ansAver  these  three  questions  :  (1)  how  calculi  come  to  form  in  the 
bladder  ?  (2)  what  consequences  are  produced  by  their  presence  ? 
and  (3)  how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  In  answering  the  last 
question  I  assumed  that  in  every  case  of  stone,  the  surgeon  has  to 
decide  which  of  three  courses  is  the  best  for  his  patient  :  the  oper- 
ation by  cutting,  the  operation  by  crushing,  or  simple  palliation. 
The  last  mentioned  course  every  conscientious  surgeon  is  compelled 
in  exceptional  cases  to  advise,  for,  in  view  of  the  means  for  joallia- 
lion  at  our  command,  and  the  moderate  amount  of  suffering  pres- 
ent in  rare  instances,  the  risk  to  life  of  either  operation  may  be 
simply  unjustifiable. 

At  the  last  surgical  lecture.  Professor  Keyes  demonstrated  on  the 
dead  body  the  best  method  of  performing  the  cutting  operation  ;  it 
remains  for  me  to  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  what  can  be  done  by 
means  of  the  crushing  process,  and  to  guide  you  in  selecting  the 
operation  better  suited  for  a  given  case. 

Lithotomy  is  as  old  as  Hippocrates,  certainly,  possibly  older,  and 
was  for  centuries  in  the  hands  of  charlatans,  until  the   science  of 
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surgery  having  taken  its   origin   in  the    cultivation  of    anatomy 
made  the  operation  a  legitimate  surgical  proceeding. 

The  highest  success  attained  by  lithotomy,  before  the  introc^uc- 
tion  of  lithotrity,  was  a  percentage  of  13  a  13,  or  1  death  in  every 
8  cases  subjected  to  operation.  These  figures  are  the  result  of  the 
researches  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson  who  collected  and  collated  no 
less  than  1827  fairly  reliable  cases  and  published  his  tables  in  1865- 

An  aggregate  of  cases   of  lithotomy  gathered'  tr-om  the  toopi^- 
left  by  Cheseldon,  Martineau,  Brodie,  and   Ferguson,  422  in  a,ll, 
gives  69  deaths,  mortality  of  16.5   per   cent.,  or  1   in    6 — a  result 
which,  even  in  the  hands   of  these  eminent  operators,  is  not  quite 
so  good. 

Thompson's  estimate  may  be  safely  regarded  a,s  the  grand  result 
attained  by  the  lateral  operations  up  to  1865,  about  which  time  the 
increasing  adoption  of  lithotrity  began  to  affect,  unfavorably,  the 
death-rate  of  lithotomy. 

A  closer  study  of  the  cases  collected  by  Thompson  shows  a  re- 
markable difference  in  the  mortality  of  tlie  cutting  operation  in 
children  and  adults.  As  you  see  on  the  black-board,  1028  of  his 
cases  were  under  the  age  of  16,  and  these  give  but  68  deaths — a  per 
centage  of  only  G.6,  or  less  than  1  in  15  ;  whilst  the  remaining  799, 
including  all  ages  above  16,  give  161  deaths — i.  e.,  20  per  cent,  or 
1  death  in  every  5  cases.  Evidently  an  important  factor  in  the 
greater  success  of  lithotomy  in  children,  is  the  undeveloped  condi- 
tion of  the  sexual  organs  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  sexual  function  asserts 
itself,  the  mortality  of  the  cutting  operation  for  stone  begins  to  in- 
crease. The  period  of  puberty  is  later  in  England  than  in  our 
semi-tropical  climate,  in  which  the  limit  of  childhood  would  be 
more  correctly  placed  at  14.  Below  this  age,  with  us,  lithotomy 
would  give,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  even  a  higher  rate  of  success. 
Personally,  I  have  never  lost  a  child  in  certainly  25  operations,  and 
probably  more,  for  my  records  are  imperfect.  If  attainable,  I 
should  estimate  that  the  American  results  of  lithotomy  in  child- 
hood would  show  a  rate  as  low  as  one  death  in  20.  The  point  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  the  great  success  that  attends  lithotomy 
under  puberty. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  middle  life,  say  over  the  age  of  50,  the 
mortality  of  the  cutting  operation  is  increased  enormously. 
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According  to  Mr.  Cudgc,  tlio  cases  til)Ove  50  years  of  ago  taken 
from  tlie  tables  of  Crosse,  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  most  skillful  of 
tlie  English  lithotomists,  give  a  mortality  of  31  per  cent,  or  one 
in  every  S-g-  cases. 

It  remains  to  ho  seen  if  the  mortality  of  litliotomy  is  to  bo 
lessened  by  the  use  of  antiseptic  precautions.  On  this  point  we 
have,  as  yet,  no  recorded  evidence. 

Sjv:  James  Paget  has  recently  expre&sod  a  hopeful  opinion  thatthe- 
dangers  after  the  operation,  from  cellulitis  and  erysij^elas-^'^'  condi- 
tions misinterpreted  in  the  past  as  'peritonitis  after  lithotomy,  or 
urinary  infiltration,'  with  no  reference  to  their  septic  origin,"  may 
be  lessened  by  the  employxnent  of  antiseptics. 

The  causes  of  death  after  lithotomy,  besides  pyaemia,  and  those 
just  mentioned,  are,  loss  of  blood,  shock — which  includes  arrest  of 
function  in  already  diseased  kidneys,  and  the  other  casualties  which 
attend  every  capital  operation.  In  favorable  cases  the  relief  to  the 
great  suffering  which  belongs  to  the  disease  is  immediate,  and  in 
most  cases,  entire,  and  the  result  is  usually  a  permanent  cure,  for 
cases  of  recurrence  of  stone  after  lithotomy  are  rare.  Cross  in  700 
operations  could  only  find  12  cases  in  which  the  disease  recurred, 
and  he  adds  that  its  chief  cause  is  the  leaving  of  a  fragment  at  the 
first  operation. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  crushing  opera- 
tion, and  what  it  has  accomplished.  Civiale  solved  the  problem 
that  a  calculus  could  be  ground  to  minute  fragments  and  evacuated 
from  the  bladder  of  a  living  man  through  the  urethra,  by  his  first 
successful  case  in  1821.  His  instruments  were  clumsy  compared 
with  those  at  present  in  use,  his  processes  unnecessarily  tedious, 
and  his  results — obtained,  of  course,  from  selected  cases,  were, 
with  the  pardonable  partiality  of  an  inventor  Avho  had  succeeded  in 
overcoming  almost  insuperable  dithcultios,  too  favorably  stated. 
But  the  advantages  of  the  new  operation  were  sufficiently  obvious 
to  overcome  prejudice  and  secure  for  it  steadily  increasing  favor, 
until  nov/,  at  the  end  of  more  than  half  a  century,  it  has  taken  its 
place  beside  lithotomy  as  an  established  remedy  for  stone  in  the 
bladder.  It  has  not  done  away  with  lithotomy,  nor  is  it  to  bo  re- 
garded as  a  rival  in  such  a  sense  that  a  spirit  of  partisanship  can  be 
admitted  in  deciding  upon  their  respective  merits;  but  it  is  recog- 
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nized  as  a  new  resource,  available  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
as  attended  by  less  danger,  and  callable  of  commanding  a  cure  as 
complete,  if  not  in  all  cases  as  prompt,  as  that  promised  by  the 
knife.  The  surgeon,  prepared  to  do  either  operation,  must  there- 
fore determine,  in  the  interest  of  his  patient,  which  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses is  to  be  preferred  as  each  case  of  stone  presents  itself,  and 
the  points  by  which  he  is  to  be  guided  we  have  now  to  examine. 
But  I  must  first  say  a  word  concerning  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tions of  lithotrity,  whicli  Professor  Keyes  will  demonstrate  to  you 
to-morrow  upon  the  cadaver. 

The  instruments  first  employed  by  Civiale  were  not  only  diffi- 
cult in  manipulation,  but  they  were  entrrely  straight.  With  the 
successive  modifications  which  have  gradually  resulted  m  the 
lithotrites  with  short  curved  jaws  now  in  use,  the  names  of  Jacob- 
son,  Heurteloup,  "Weiss,  Charriere,  Thompson  and  Reliquet  are  as- 
sociated. Since  the  liability  to  clogging  or  impaction  of  debris 
between  the  jaws  has  been  happily  overcome,  there  seems  to  be 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  mechanical  perfection. 

The  rules  for  applying  crushing  instruments  originally  taught  by 
Civiale,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Thompson,  with  little 
change  beyond  increasing  their  precision. 

The  use  of  anaesthetics,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  sittings, 
with  the  efi:ort  to  clear  the  bladder  of  fragments  by  means  of  pump- 
ing apparatus,  constitute  the  chief  innovations  ;  and  I  desire  you 
to  note,  especially,  that  these  have  been  heretofore  considered  justi- 
fiable only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  caution  assumed  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  avoid  mechanical  injury  to  the  bladder  by  the  in- 
strumentation during  the  act  of  crushing  seemed  to  justify  the 
rule  that  each  sitting,  should  be  limited  to  two  to  five  minutes  ; 
the  sittings  being  necessarily  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
(the  intervals  varying  according  to  the  condition  of  the  bladder), 
until  the  last  fragments  are  voided ;  sometimes  many  repetitions 
of  the  operation  being  required. 

The  conditions  required  in  a  given  case  of  stone  to  render  it 
proper  for  the  crushing  operation  have  been  recognized  as,  1st.,  a 
healthy  urethra,  of  normal  capacity  ;  2d,,  a  calculus  not  exceeding 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  not  too  hard  in  consistence; 
and  3d.,  a  moderately  sound  l)1a(]der.     Thus,  a  urethra  too  narrow. 
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either  from  malformation,  or  stricture,  might  not  admitalithotrite 
of  sufficient  strength,  or,  fragments  might  be  afterwards  arrested 
whilst  escaping— ^a  very  awkward  complication  ;  or,  again,  a  stone 
too  large  or  hard  would  require  toobulkyalithotrite,  itself  a  source 
of  danger,  and,  if  crushed,  would  furnish  fragment.-^  so  sharp, 
heavy  and  numerous  as  to  risk  intolerance  of  their  presence  on  the 
part  of  tlie  bladder,  endangering  acute  cystitis  ;  or,  finally,  a  blad- 
der already  seriously  altered  by  disease  would  not  bear  either  the 
manipulation  required  by  the  crushing  process,  or  the  subsequent 
presence  of  large  and  sliarp  fragments.  These  are,  in  a  few  word?, 
the  grounds  hitherto  considered  valid  as  Justifying  the  condition, 
which  render  lithotrity  proper. 

It  is  in  exceptional  cases  in  the  last  category,  i.  e.,  where  the 
stone  is  quite  small,  and  the  bladder  very  irritable,  that  rapid  evac- 
uation under  an  ana?sthetic  has  been  considered  justifiable,  and,  in 
a  few  instances,  has  been  accomplished  ;  also,  where  the  stone  has 
been  small  and  removable  at  one  or  two  sittings,  the  operation  has 
succeeded  after  the  dilatation  of  a  strictured  urethra;  but  the 
attempt  to  crush  too  large  a  stone  has  been,  confessedly,  a  not  in- 
frequent source  of  failure. 

Thompson  has  taught  us  tliat  the  presence  of  an  enlarged  pros- 
tate, and  even  of  an  atonied  Ijladder,  are,  by  no  means  serious  ob- 
stacles to  successful  lithotrity.  In  fact,  although  the  existence  of 
atony  involves  the  necessity  of  effecting  the  evacuation  of  the 
debris  of  the  crushed  stone  through  a  catheter,  it  secures,  at  the 
same  time,  a  degree  of  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  bladder,  which 
is  a  very  positive  compensating  advantage.  Ten  years  ago  I  re- 
moved a  very  large  phosphatic  stone  from  an  old  gentleman  who 
had  already  relied  entirely  upon  the  catheter  for  seven  years,  since 
a  prolonged  retention  c^iused  by  an  enlarged  prostate  had  left  him 
unable  to  pass  a  drop  of  urine  without  its  aid,  and,  within  a  year  or 
two  symptoms  of  stone  had  become  so  urgent  as  to  threaten  hislife. 
I  crushed  his  stone  and  succeeded  in  removing  it  entirely,  through 
a  large  eyed  catheter,  in  twelve  or  thirteen  sittings.  He  has  since 
been  perfectly  v/ell,  always  relying  upon  the  cathetc,  hov/ever, 
which  he  uses  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  wasliing  out  liis  blad- 
der more  or  less  regularly,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  another 
stone,  and  is  now,  at  tiie  age  of  80,  m  active  health  and  free  from 
any  other  infirmity: 
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These,  then,  are  the  limits  witliiti  wliicli  it  is  claimed  that  the 
crushing  operation  may  be  employed  for  the  removal  of  stone  from 
the  bladder  with  less  risk  to  life  than  by  the  knife.  What  the  exact 
risk  is,  on  either  side,  it  is  noi  easy  to  express  in  figures,  but  a 
pretty  fair  approximation  to  certainty  may  be  reached.  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  recently  })re3Giited  to  the  Royal  Medico- 
Ohirurgical  Society  of  London,  an  analysis  of  500  cases  of  stone 
in  the  adult  male — the  sum  of  his  individual  experience  ;  422  of 
these  cases  came  within  the  conditions  I  have  stated,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  lithotrity,  Avhilst  78  proved  unfit  for  the  crushing  operation 
and  were  submitted  to  lithotomy.  Of  the  422  cases  of  lithotrity 
32  died  from  the  operation,  i.  e.,  1  in  13  or  7^  percent.  In  an  ag- 
gregate of  892  cases  of  lithotrity  gathered  from  the  recorded  expe- 
rience of  Brodie,  Ferguson,  Listen,  Kieth,  Cadge,  and  Thompson, 
in  which  the  operation  employed  Avas  in  accordance  with  the 
same  rules,  there  were  74  deaths,  i.  e.,  one  in  every  12  cases,  or  8 
per  cent.  This  latter  is,  undoubtedly,  as  fair, and  reliable  an' esti- 
mate of  the  ordinary  death-ra'e  of  lithotrity  up  to  the  present  date, 
as  statistics  can  furnish. 

If,  now,  you  lefer  to  the  mortality  of  the  cutting  operation 
already  accepted,  it  becomes  apparent  that  for  children,  i.  e.,  l)elow 
the  period  of  puberty,  the  knife  offers  the  safer  remedy  ;  whilst  for 
the  adult,  and  especially  for  old  men,  lithotrity  shows  a  much 
lower  death-rate. 

This  conclusion,  especially  as  to  the  preference  for  lithotomy 
in  children,  is  admitted  by  all  practical  surgeons ;  I  know  of  no 
authority  who  dissents  from  it.  The  lack  of  size  in  the  undeveloped 
male  urethra  necessitates  too  slender  instruments  for  the  hard  cal- 
culi encountered  at  this  period  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  j^re- 
vents  the  easy  escape  of  fragments,  or  the  introduction  of  sufficiently 
ample  evacuating  catheters. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  cases  amenable  to  lithotrity  which 
present  themselves  during  the  adult  period  of  life,  and  in  old  age, 
confidence  in  the  superior  claims  of  thecrusliing  o])eration  has  been 
slowly  gaining  ground.  It  has  been  subjected  to  trial  by  surgeons 
of  large  opportunities  for  a  smaller  or  larger  proportion  of  their 
cases,  the  proportion  varying  according  to  the  preferences  of  the 
operator  :   some  taking   the  cream  of  their  cases,  i.  e.,  those  with 
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small  calculi,  large  and  healthy  urethras,  and  sound  bladders,  for 
lithotrity — making  it  the  exception,  and  lithotomy  the  rule;  others, 
a  larger  proportion,  including  more  doubtful  cases  ;  and  others, 
again,  Sir  H.  Thompson,  for  example,  adopting  lithotrity  as  the 
rule,  i.  e.,  employing  it  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  and  reserving  only 
the  cases  of  large  stones,  or  of  diseased  urethra  or  bladder,  for  the 
cutting  operation.  Thus,  Kieth,  of  Aberdeen,  up  to  18G5,  reports. 
276  cases  of  adult  males,  of  which  116,  or  little  more  than  a  third, 
were  selected  for  lithotrity,  with  a  result  of  one  death  in  16-i-  cases, 
or  less  than  6  per  cent.  ;  whilst  the  residual  160  subjected  to 
lithotomy  gave  a  mortality  of  1  in  4  1-51  or  nearly  24  per  cent. 
Sir  William  Ferguson,  up  to  1865,  in  219  adults  had  subjected  109, 
or  one  half  to  lithotrity,  losing  1  in  9,  or  11  per  cent.  Of  his  110 
lithotomies,  30  died,  or  1  in  3^.  In  1871,  Sir  H.  Thompson  re- 
corded 204  consecutive  cases  in  which  he  employed  lithotrity  as  the 
rule,  (i.  e.,  in  5  out  of  6  cases),  and  lithotomy  for  the  exceptions, 
with  a  mortality  of  1  in  15.6,  or  6.3  per  cent.  In  his  more  recent 
presentation  of  500  cases,  in  1878,  422  were  crushed,  with  32  deaths, 
i.  e.,  1  in  13,  or  7^  per  cent.,  and  of  the  remaining  78  who  were 
cut,  29  died — 1  in  2f,  or  over  37  per  cent. 

I  bring  these  figures  before  you  because  they  furnish  the  only  ac- 
cessible ground  for  judgment  in  deciding  this  f[uestion  as  to  the 
comparative  safety  of  the  two  operations  ;  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
notice  that  Thompson's  death-rate,  crushing  five  cases  out  of  every 
six,  transcends  Kieth's,  who  selected  the  cream  of  his  cases,  by  only 
1-^  per  cent.  ;  whilst  his  lithotomy  mortality  exceeded  that  of  the 
Aberdeen,  surgeon  by  nearly  10  per  cent.  ;  but,  looking  at  the  ag- 
gregate results  of  both  operations  together,  Thompson  lost  but 
12.2  of  his  500  cases,  whilst  Kieth  lost  16.3  of  his  276— a  conclu- 
sion which,  whilst  it  is  highly  favorable  to  the  methods  of  the  Lon- 
don surgeon,  tells  practically  in  favor  of  employing  lithotrity  as 
the  rule  in  adult  cases  of  stone. 

Admitting  that  statistics  are  fallacious,  and  '' tell  only  half  the 
truth,"  it  IS  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  hands  of 
a  judicious  surgeon,  an  adult,  or  an  old  man,  has  a  l)etter  chance 
for  life  if  his  case  comes  within  the  requirements  for  lithotrity, 
than  if  he  is  subjected  to  the  knife  ;  I  beg  that  you  will  recognize, 
also,  in  this  connection,  how  very  important  it  is  that  vesical  cal- 
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cnli  should  be  discovered  early,  before  they  have  grown  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  safei*  remedy. 

But,  it  is  said,  lithotrity  is  liable  to  leave  a  certain  proportion  of 
patients  with  damaged  bladders,  and  witli  more  or  less  danger  of 
recurrence,  whereas  lithotomy,  when  successful,  cures  more  cer- 
tainly and  promptly.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  as  lithotrity 
improves,  the  number  of  these  unsatisfactory  results  will  probably 
diminish  ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  under  lithot- 
omy, a  certain  proportion  of  them  would  have  died. 

Another  objection  urged  against  lithotrity,  and  a  valid  one,  is  the 
danger  of  acute  cystitis  after  the  first  crushing,  from  the  mechanic 
cal  irritation  of  the  resulting  fragments  which,  in  a  uric  acid  stone 
of  any  size,  are  necessarily  large  and  sharp.  This  is,  in  reality,  a 
serious  danger,  heretofore  met  by  absolute  rest  in  bed  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  size  of  the  calculus,  until  the 
very  sharp  edges  of  the  fragments  have  become  rounded  off  by 
friction. 

The  liability  to  cystitis  after  a  first  crushing  has  been  heretofore 
attributed,  in  part,  to  the  injury  necessarily  inflicted  upon  the  blad- 
der by  the  crushing  instrument,  but  recent  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source  has 
been  very  much  over-rated.  Professor  Bigelow,  of  Harvard,  has 
discovered  that  the  bladder  is  far  more  tolerant  of  instrumentation 
than  has  been  hitherto  assumed.  This  eminent  surgeon  has  demon- 
strated, by  the  successful  result  of  a  number  of  very  serious  cases 
that,  when  the  fragments  produced  by  a  crushing  are  promptly  and 
thoroughly  removed  from  the  bladder  through  evacuating  tubes  by 
a  caoutchouc  pump,  the  instrumentation  may  be  prolonged  for  an 
hour  or  more  without  causing  inflammatory  reaction,  and  that  in 
this  way  a  stone  of  good  tize  may  be  safely  removed  at  one  sitting. 
He  has  also  greatly  increased  the  cfiiciency  of  the  evacuating 
apparatus. 

Since  the  publication  of  hispaper  on  this  subject  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  I  have  employed  Professor  Bigelow's  method  of 
"rapid  lithotrity"  in  eight  cases,  prolonging  the  sitting  from 
twenty-five  minutes  to  over  an  hour,  without  any  evidences  of  acute 
inflammatory  reaction  following  in  any  instance,  although  more  or 
less  chi-onie  cystitis  wa^^  ]iresent,  in  all  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  he 
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is  correct  in  asserting  that  the  bladder  possesses  a  degree  of  tole- 
rance of  instrumentation  far  greater  than  has  been  hitherto  recog- 
nized. In  the  last  case,  which  occurred  within  a  few  days,  a  calcu- 
lus of  uric  acid  which  measured  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  jaws 
of  the  strongest  lithotrite  of  the  AVeiss-Thompson  pattern,  and 
which  required  more  than  my  strength  to  crack  when  first  seized, 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  small  fragments  of  uniform  size  by  the 
Keyes  instrument  and  entirely  evacuated  within  fifty  minutes,  the 
dried  debris  weighing  just  half  an  ounce.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  bladder,  and  the  patient  on  the  sixth 
day  is  doing  perfectly  well.  Here  was  a  case  in  which  the  frag- 
ments left  by  a  first  sitting  of  five  minutes  after  the  ordinary  method 
would  have  been  sharp,  heavy  and  numerous,  and  if  cystitis  had 
followed,  as  I  have  witnessed,  not  unfrequently,  in  similar  cases,  it 
would  have  been  ascribed  in  part  also,  according  to  Thompson, 
Cadge  and  all  the  authorities,  to  the  instrumentation,  especially  as 
the  heavy  or  "fenestrated"  lithotrite  was  necessarily  used  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  operation.  Whereas,  after  at  least  six  times  as 
much  instrumentation,  with  the  addition  of  several  intervals  of 
pumping,  the  bladder,  having  by  this  method  been  cleared  entirely 
of  fragments,  gave  no  evidence  of  having  sustained  any  injury 
whatever.  The  relief  afforded  to  the  long  suffering  bladder  by  the 
thorough  removal  of  foreign  sources  of  irritation,  is  the  most  ob- 
vious explanation  of  a  result  so  novel — in  view  of  the  opinions  here- 
tofore held,  as  to  the  risk  of  such  a  proceeding. 

This  great  improvement,  if  confirmed  as  such  by  farther  exi:)eri- 
ence,  will  constitute  a  "new  departure"  for  lithotrity,  for  it  will  not 
only  remove  the  most  serious  danger  of  the  operation,  and  also  do 
away  with  the  liability  to  the  impaction  of  fragments  in  the  urethra, 
but  it  will  render  this  mode  of  cure  equally  prompt  and  certain  in 
its  results  as  lithotomy. 

Thus  it  seems  probable  that  botli  the  cutting  and  crushing  oper- 
ations will  be  hereafter  improved,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  later 
and  ncAver  operation  should  in  this  respect  take  the  lead.  Possibly 
the  grounds  for  preference  of  oitlier  may  change,  and  the  rules  I 
have  given  you  for  guidance  will  have  to  be  reviewed. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  it  should  be  reserved  for  an  American 
Burgeon,  at  this  late  day,  to  discover  that  the  degree  of  tolerance  of 
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the  bladder  has  been  "heretofore  unrecognized,"  but  even  such 
an  example  of  lack  of  acumen  as  this  may  prove  to  have  existed, 
is  not  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  lithotrity.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  that,  shortly  after  Civiale's  first  successes,  "Weiss,  the 
London  surgical  instrument  maker,  submitted  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  a  rack  and  pinion  lithotrite  with  curved  jaws  which  he  had 
originated,  and  cracked  hard  stones  with  it  ;  but  the  cautious  sur- 
geon rejected  the  new  instrument  because  he  believed  the  walls  of 
the  bladder  would  be  seriously  injured  by  the  forcible  contact  of  the 
fragments  in  the  act  of  disruption.  Subsequently  Baron  Heurte- 
louj),  a  continental  specialist,  had  quite  a  successful  season  in  Lon- 
don with  a  similarly  shaped  lithotrite  in  which  a  mechanism  for 
applying  percussion  by  means  of  a  hammer  to  the  male  blade 
was  substituted  for  the  rack  and  pinion.  After  the  tolerance  of 
the  bladder  had  been  thus  demonstrated  Brodie  adopted  lithotrity, 
and  has  left  us  a  valuable  record  of  his  experience. 
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[From  the  Harvard  College   Advocate']. 
The  human  lungs  reverberate  sometimes  with  great  velocity. 
When  windy  individuals  indulge  in  much  verbosity. 
They  have  to  twirl  the  glottis  sixty  thousand  times  a  minute. 
And  push  and  punch  the  diajihragmas  though  the  deuce  were  in  it. 
Chorus. — The  pharynx  now  goes  up  ; 
The  larynx  Avith  a  slam, 
Ejects  a  note 
From  out  the  throat. 
Pushed  by  the  diaphragm. 
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A  CASE  OF  AMPITTATIOJN'  OF  THE  LEG  EIGHT  WEEKS 
AFTER  A  SEVERE  GUN-SHOT  WOUND  IN  ANKLE 
JOINT— SUBJECT  G2  YEARS  OLD. 

By  J  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Williainston,  N.  C. 


J.  G,,  tiged  G2.  On  the  night  of  March  10th,  the  subject  took 
his  "un  from  a  rack  over  his  door  and  went  out  in  his  yard,  return- 
ing, he  rephiced  the  gun  as  he  thouglit,  in  its  accustomed  place  and 
went  to  bed  ;  la^er  in  the  night  he  got  up  to  shut  the  door  and  in 
doing  so  the  gun  fell  and  discharged  a  large  load  of  duck-shot  and 
wad  into  his  right  ankle  joint  just  below  the  external  malleolus. 
I  saw  him  next  morning  and  learned  that  he  lost  a  good  deal  of 
blood,  and  suffered  much  pain  during  the  night  ;  he  had  recovered 
from  the  shock,  was  quiet  with  a  weak  pulse  at  ninety. 

Upon  examining  the  wound  it  was  found  that  the  range  of  the 
shot  was  inAvard  and  slightly  upward  ;  the  bones  forming  the  ankle 
joint  were  completely  shattered.  The  ends  of  tibia  and  fibula  were 
also  injured.  I  advised  immediate  amputation.  The  old  man  re 
fused,  saying  he  "expected  to  die  and  he  would  die  with  his  foot 
on."  I  then  advised  opening  the  wound  removing  the  shattered 
bones,  shot  and  wad,  and  trusting  to  nature.  He  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  any  treatment. 

Eight  weeks  after  this,  he  again  sent  for  me.  Upon  arrival  I 
found  him  almost  a  skeleton,  having  suffered  with  diarrhcea,  night- 
sweats,  bed  sores,  and  a  profuse  suppuration  of  the  Avounded  jomt. 
During  several  weeks,  a  large  wad,  thirty  or  more  shot  and  eight 
pieces  of  bone  had  made  their  way  out  of  the  joint.  The  foot  was 
much  enlarged  and  saturated  with  pus  ;  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula  were  in  a  state  of  necrosis  ;  a  good  many  pieces  of  loose  bone 
still  within  the  wound.  I  told  him  that  amputation  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  prolong  his  life  ;  and  that  in  his  (then)  condition 
it  would  be  a  very  grave  operation.  He  requested  me  to  operate  if 
it  oifered  him  any  chance  of  recovery.  The  next  day  after,  I  oper- 
ated, assisted  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Halsey. 

Dr.  H.  gave  him  one-third  of  a  glass  of  whiskey  and  proceeded 
to  give  him  the  ana'silietic,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  chloroform 
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and  ether,  wliich  he  took  kindly  and  was  soon  nnder  its  inflnence. 
I  ampntated  at  upjier  third  of  leg  by  the  circular  method  ;  there 
was  but  a  litile  loss  of  blood,  not  to  exceed  six  ounces  After  secur- 
ing the  vessels  and  exposing  the  stump,  in  a  few  minutes  all  hem- 
orrhage stopped,  the  flaps  were  brought  together  by  interrupted 
sutures.  Ui^on  return  of  consciousness,  which  was  prompt,  he 
complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  stump,  for  which  I  gave  him  i 
grain  morph.,  hypodermically,  which  soon  relieved  him  ;  and  in 
two  hours  he  partook  of  a  little  nourishment  and  was  quite  com- 
fortable. Left  fluid  extract  opium  to  give  him  in  case  he  suffered 
much  pain,  and  applied  clotlis  dipped  in  cold  water  to  stump  to  be 
removed  every  hour.  Next  morning  found  him  Avith  high  fever, 
and  weak  pulse  at  140.  Left  for  him  four  grains  quinine  and  twenty 
drops  of  tinct.  iron  every  two  hours,  and  sufficient  o])ium  to  relieve 
jjain  and  produce  sleep,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy  in  two  ounces 
of  milk  every  two  hours.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
stump. 

On  the  following  morning  I  found  that  he  had  slept  a  good  part 
of  the  night ;  had  taken  soup  and  milk  freely  ;  pulse  stronger  at 
110  ;  upon  examining  stump,  found  a  considerable  black  spot  on 
each  flap  ;  reduced  dose  of  quinine  and  iron  and  brandy  one  half, 
applied  cloths  wet  in  warm  water  to  stump.  Next  aay,  pulse  100, 
appetite  returning  ;  takes  a  little  o])ium  at  night  to  procure  sleep. 
Removed  the  sutures,  washed  out  the  stump  and  poured  into  it 
carbolic  acid  and  glycerine,  adding  sufficient  quantity  of  carbolic 
acid  to  glycerine,  to  smart  slightly  Avhen  applied  to  tongue;  applied 
same  over  the  wound  on  a  cloth.  On  the  fifth  day  the  black  spots 
began  to  slough  off,  and  the  stump  steadily  healed  by  granulation. 
In  three  weeks  he  was  out  in  his  chair,  and  in  six  :  weeks  on  his 
crutches  and  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  he  Avas  in  l^etter  health  than 
be  had  been  for  years. 

I  think  it  remarkable  that  he  escaped  all  those  diseases  whicli 
generally  prove  fatal  in  such  cases.  The  foot  had  been  poulticed 
for  nearly  eight  weeks,  making  the  chances  for  systemic  poisoning 
much  greater  than  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  carbolic  acid 
and  glycerine  were  the  only  applications  made  to  the  stump. 

Although  the  gun  was  Avell  charged  and  discharged  in  almost  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  foot,  Imt  one  shot  passed  entirely  through, 
showing  the  great  strength  and  resistance  of  the  joint. 
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VALVULITIS. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  different  lesions  and  morbid 
changes  to  which  the  heart  is  subject,  their  course  and  progress  will 
alone  receive  attention  at  the  present.  It  is  not  intended  in  so 
doing  to  underestimate  the  value  of  a  correct  diagnosis.  Far  from 
it  !  For  a  correct  diagnosis  includes  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
mere  recognition  of  the  physical  signs — even  than  the  detection  of 
the  precise  time  of  a  murmur,  the  exact  spot  of  its  maximum  in- 
tensity, and  the  direction  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  Doubtless  it  is 
very  desirable  that  this  should  be  done  in  all  cases,  but  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  when  tliis  is  all  done,  the  diagnosis  is  not  com- 
plete ;  in  reality  we  have  got  together  only  the  material  from  which 
to  commence  to  form  a  diagnosis.  Having  carefully  noted  the  mur- 
mur, the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  if  that  murmur  is 
connected  with  actual  r)rganic  disease,  or  is  but  the  phantom  of 
morbid  change.  In  order  to  do  this  with  any  approach  to  accuracy 
it  is  essential  that  tjie  mind  be  familiar  with  the  nature  of  changes 
in  the  valves,  their  causes,  the  progress  they  make,  the  consequences 
of  these  changes,  and  the  different  modifications  wrought  thereby 
in  the  vascular  system  generally.  Without  this  the  morbid  phe- 
nomena cannot  be  rightly  interpreted,  except  by  a  lucky  accident. 
For  intelligent  and  systematic  rec':^gnition  of  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  a  murmur,  such  knowledge  is  essential. 

AMien,  then,  the  Committee  of  this  Hospital,  recognizing  the 
number  of  patients  who  attend  the  institution,  and  thinking  it  un- 
fortunate that  the  practice  of  the  Hospital  should  not  be  system- 
atically used  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science  as  it  might 
be,  acceded  readily  to  my  request  to  start  clinical  led ures,  and  gen- 
erously placed  the  theatre  at  my  disposal,  my  first  thought  was, 
"  What  subject  shall  I  chose  ?"  In  determining  this  question  there 
Avoro  two  main  factors  to  be   entertained.     The  first  was,  my   po- 
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tcntial  fitness  by  acquaintance  with  tlie   subject  ;  and  second,  how 
far  would  the  experience   acquired  at  this  Hospital   be  of  avail  ? 
Having  devoted  some  special  attention  to  the   disease  of  the  heart, 
I  determined  to  select  the   above  subject.     After   some  thought  it 
seemed  best  to  commence  wiih  the  diseases  of  the  valves,  and  then 
to  consider  hvpertrophy  and    dilatation  afterwards  ;  as   the  conse- 
quences of  valvular  disease  throw  much  light  on  the  nature  of  hy- 
pertrophic change,  and  the   enlargement   of  the    cardiac   cavities. 
We  knoAv  that  the   simplest  form   of  heart  is   a  mere  pulsatile  sao 
contracting  at  intervals  in  rythmic  measure  ;  and  that  as  evolution 
proceeds,  folds  of  the  internal  lining  membrane  are  developed  inta 
valves  by  which  the  muscular  force  is   economized.     These   valves 
prevent  the  backward  flow  of  blood  on  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular  walls  of  the  cavities.     The  blood  no  longer  flows  back  or 
forwards  on  the  muscular  systole  ;  but  is  forced   onwards  by  these 
folding   doors   preventing    regurgitation.      When  mammalia    are 
reached  it  is  found  that  each  chamber  of  the  heart  has  got  its  two 
sets  of  valves— those  which  arrest  the  backward  flow  into  the  ven- 
tricle after  it  has  thrown  its  contents   into  the    aorta;  and  those 
which   prevent    regurgitation  into  the  auricle  on   the  ventricular 
systole.     These   valve  arrangements  are   very  beautifully  perfect. 
The  three  cusps  at  the  base  of  the  aor;a  and  pulmonary  artery  carry 
each  in  their  centre  a  small  prominence  called  a  corpus  Arantii,  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  body  from  whence  pass  fibrous   bands  along  the 
free  edges  of  the  valves  the  cusps  are  nor.  readily  ruptured  ;  though 
violent  effort  throwing  strain  upon-' the  vascular   system   at  times 
leads  to  a  cusp  being   torn    down    to  a  basal  point  of  attachment. 
These   corpora   Arantii   close  the  minute  triangular  orifice  which 
would  otherwise  be  left  betwixt  the  valves  when  the  three  crescentic 
cusps  are  driven   together   by  the   aortic   recoil.     In  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  we  see   curtains   thrown  across    the   ostia    suffi- 
ciently large  to  completely  prevent  regurgitation  :  and    in   order  to 
prevent  their  being  washed  backwards   through   the   ostia  on  the 
ventricular  contraction  they  are  secured  by  tendinous  cords  to  the 
interventricular  septum  and  toe  solid  muscular  walls.     These  ten- 
dinous cords   are  not  merely   inserted   at  these  points  of  contact ; 
they  have  each    attached    to   them   a   muscular   papilla,  and  these 
papillre   con'raet    svnchronously    with  tlie  vontrir'le,  and  draw  the 
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valvular  curtains  inwards  durino-  the  systole.  Tlitsc  valvular  ar- 
rangements are  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  fullillmcnt  of  their  func- 
tion— the  prevention  of  the  regurgitaiion  of  the  blood  Avhen  tho 
ventricles  close  on  their  contents.  The  tricuspid  valve  is  the  least 
coniplelely  perfect  of  the  four,  and,  when  the  right  ventricle  is 
greatly  distended  with  blood,  permits  of  leakage.  This  has  been 
termed  "  the  safety-valve  action  of  the  tricuspid,''  and  it  is  held 
by  some  that  this  is  an  advantage,  as  it  prevents  over-distension  of 
the  right  ventricle.  This  I  question  most  gravely,  as  in  the  diving 
mammals  and  the  herbivora  there  is  found  a  muscular  Ijand  called 
"the  moderator  l:)and  of  Eeil,''  which  passes  direct  from  tlie  inter- 
ventricular septum  to  the  largo  outer  fiaj)  of  the  tricuspid  valve  ; 
and  so  holds  the  valve  from  yielding  in  the  great  stress  put  upon  it 
in  the  long  submersion  of  the  sea-going  nianimal,  and  in  the  pro- 
tracted flight  of  the  herbivora  from  their  carnivorous  pursuers. 
But  even  with  this  comparatively  imperfect  valve,  Oppolzer  and 
Kiirschner  think  regurgitation  inipossdjlc  without  some  contrac- 
tion and  reduction  of  size  of  tho  valvular  vela  by  disease  in  them. 
As  to  the  other  three  sets  of  valves,  the  vela  and  cusps  arc  so  per- 
fect that  they  will  permit  of  a  certain  amount  of  morbid  change 
and  diminution  of  size  before  regurgitation  is  possible.  It  is  very 
important  to  remember  this  :  as  not  rarely  a  long-persisting  mitral 
murmur  will  disappear  where  there  has  been  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  with  enlargement  of  the  ostium  ;  because  when  the  ven- 
tricle and  ostium  are  restored  to  their  normal  dimensions,  the  val- 
vular vela  arc  once  more  sufficient  to  close  the  orifice.  It  may  be 
laid  down. as  an  axiom  tluu.  all  the  valves — the  tricuspid  scarcely 
excluded — are  so  complete  that  they  can  undergo  some  amount  of 
mwrl)id  change  without  ])ermilting  of  leakage  ;  but  if  the  disease 
progress  further,  insutliciency  is  the  necessary  consequence.  Such 
being  the  function  of  the  valves,  it  is  obvious  that  their  arrange- 
ments are  such  tliat  strain  upon  tliem  will  lead  to  trophic  changes 
in  them.  These  exquisitely  perf(ct  arrangements  are,  probably  in 
consequence  of  their  very  elaborateness,  the  subject  of  inflamma- 
tory changes  of  a  more  or  less  chronic  character.  Acute  disease  is 
almost  confined  to  the  mitral  valve,  and  may  extend  from  the  aortic 
flap  of  the  mitral  valve  to  the  aortic  cusps  themselves.  There  are 
cases  where  one  is  compelled  to  believe  that   the   aortic  valves  are 
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liable  to  acute  disease  especially  in  girls.  In  this  difficulty  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  are  drivea  to  assume  some 
original  defect,  or  cousiitutional  peculiarity.  Dr.  Peacock  holds 
that  congenital  malformation  is  a  factor  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  aortic  valvulitis.  He  found  such  malformation  in  eleven  out  of 
a  total  of  forty-three  cases  observed. 

"Then  there  arc  ulcerative  conditions  of  these  valvul-ir  vela, 
especially  of  tlio  mitral  vela.  Ulcerative  endocarditis  is  usually 
found  along  with  pyemia,  puerperal,  or  adynamic  fevers.  Here  a 
destructive  process  exists,  which  may  cut  out  a  piece  of  a  velum 
altogether,  so  that  it  may  be  washed  away  into  the  blood-current. 
But  ulcerative  endocarditis  need  not  detain  us  here  ;  it  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  my  lectures  either  in  the  way  of  preven- 
tion or  treatment.  A  m.ore  chronic  ulceration  is  found  nsually  in 
the  aortic  flap  of  the  mitral  v-ilve,  when  it  is  thrown  against  a 
prominent  vegetation  on  an  aortic  cusp.  An  ulcer  is  formed  at  the 
point  of  contact,  but  we  "can  exert  no  influence  over  this  condition 
of  things. 

The  truly  important  conditions  for  us,  as  practitioners,  are  the 
morbid  changes,  for  v/hich  we  may  do  something  in  the  way  of 
prevention  or  palliation,  and  that  chiefly  by  our  knowledge  of 
the  causes  and  course  of  the  disease — with  its  natural  history,  in 
fact. 

The  first  valve  to  be  uoied  is  clearly  the  aortic  valve;  and  the 
consideration  of  its  lesions  will  tell  us  much  about  the  morbid 
changes  in  the  other  valves.  As  said  before,  the  changes  in  the 
aortic  valves  are  in  the  main  of  a  chronic  character.  It  is  also 
broadly  true  that  the  form  of  aortic  valvulitis  found  in  young  per- 
sons is  usually  that  of  aort'c  regurgitation  ;  while  in  advanced  life 
aortic  obstruction  is  most  commonly  seen.  The  reasons  For  this  are 
to  some  extent  clear,  and  yet  in  other  parts  obscure.  In  younger 
subjects  it  would  seem  that  when  any  trophic  change  in  the  valves 
is  instituted  it  affects  rather  the  free  edges  of  the  semilunar  valves, 
and  keeps  along  the  fibrous  bands  extending  from  the  corpora 
Arantii  lo  tliC  attachments  of  the  cusps  to  the  aort'c  walls.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  cusps  become  diminished  in  size, 
though  still  comparatively  flexible,  and  so  offer  Init  little  obstruc- 
tion to  the  onward  fl"w  of  the  blood  at  the  vcn'ricnlar  svstole  ;  but 
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are  incompetent  to  arrest  tlie  backward  flow  of  the  blood  on  the 
aortic  recoil.  In  older  persons,  as  far  as  my  observations  have  cn- 
iabled  me  to  form  an  opinion,  when  these  chronic  inflammatory 
Changes  are  inaugurated  in  the  aortic  valves,  it  is  the  base  of  each 
semilunar  segment  which  is  first  affected  ;  and  from  thence  the 
mischief  extends  through  the  body  of  each  cusp.  In  older  people, 
too,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  deposit  earthy  salts  in  any  pare 
iaffected  by  interstitial  inflammation,  the  more  too  when  the  part  is 
fibrous  in  its  nature.  Consequently,  in  aortic  valvulitis  in  advanced 
life,  we  find  these  cusps,  already  chronically  inflamed,  have  lime 
salts  deposited  in  them,  and  so  become  indurated,  or,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  ossified  ;  and  the  result  is,  they  are  thus  rendered  inflexible^ 
and  so  offer  a  pronounced  obstruction  to  flow  of  blood  tlirough 
them.  Such  is  the  morbid  change  wrought  by  aortic  valvulitis  in 
persons  of  middle  age  and  aiv.mced  life.  We  see  that  the  morbid 
process  is  different  in  the  young  and  the  aged  ;  and  we  know  that 
this  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  freedom  from  calcareous  deposits 
in  the  tissues  of  the  young  ;  and  the  decided  tendency  thereto  in 
the  tissues  of  older  persons.  The  young  are  not,  however,  entirely 
exempt  from  such  calcareous  deposits.  In  addition  to  these  changes 
in  the  valves  themselves,  it  has  appeared  to  me  on  investigation 
that  certain  changes  go  on  in  the  arterial  conus  itself — usually  hand 
in  hand  with  the  changes  in  the  valves.  My  observations  in  various 
museums  are  not  sufficient  to  wan-ait  v^  ry  positive  statements,  but 
I  may  say  that  the  conclusions  towards  Vvhieh  they  tend  are  as  fol- 
lows : — In  cases  of  changes  in  the  base  of  ihe  cusps,  that  is,  in  ob- 
strnctive  aortic  valvulitis,  there  appears  to  be  pretty  regularly  a 
similar  interstitial  change  in  the  arterial  conus,  which  is  contracted 
so  that  a  condition  of  stenosis  is  produced  ;  and  betwixt  this  con- 
dition and  the  stiffened  valves  the  o'jstruction  lo  the  forward  flow 
of  the  blood  on  the  ventricular  systole  is  prjnounced.  On  the 
■other  hand,  where  the  trophic  change  has  extended  chiefly  along 
the  free  edges  of  the  cusps,  and  contraction  of  the  semilunar  seg- 
ments been  so  produced,  there  is  an  absence  of  interstitial  growth 
in  the  arterial  conus,  and  a  tendency  to  dilatation  in  it;  so  that  the 
aortic  ostium  is  enlarged,  and  the  mutilated  valves  rendered  still 
more  incompetent,  so  that  a  decided  condition  of  aortic  insufficiency 
is  established.     Such  are    the    broad  impressions  made  upon  my 
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mind  ;  and  still  fiuther  observatioa  will,  I  l)el:eve,  tend  to  estab- 
lish them  more  stroogly.  Of  course  they  arc  the  well-marked 
types  of  each  form  of  morbid  change  ;  and  tbere  are  all  Taricties 
of  combined  change  betwixt  them.  A  blended  form,  giving  the 
see-saw  murmur,  is  more  common  than  either  of  the  extreme  forms 
just  described. 

In  considering  these  chronic  inflammatory  changes  in  the  aortic 
valves,  it  must  be  vividly  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  troiihic 
changes  of  nutrition,  mere  modifications  of  normal  nutrition — a 
more  or  less  free  growth  of  connective-tissue  corirascles.  The  more 
slowly  these  develop,  and  the  longer  the  process,  the  more  perfectly 
do  the  corresponding  muscular  changes  go  on,  and  the  more  clir.jnic 
the  disease.  The  more  swiftly  they  occur,  the  more  they  approach 
the  form  of  inflammation  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
The  more  rapid  the  grovv'th,  the  more  extensive  the  valvular 
deformity  produced,  and  the  quicker  the  general  progress  of 
the  ease.  Thus  the  briefest  cases  usually  occur  in  the  comparatively 
young  ;  the  long,  slow  cases  of  aortic  obstruction  are  found  mtin- 
ly  in  the  old.  Indeed,  the  trophic  changes  may  be  such  that  tiiey 
can  scarcely  be  called  disease. 

Some  time  ago,  Dr.  Wynne  Foot  described  the  condition  of  the 
right  heart  in  a  man  who  had  long  had  clironically  diseased  lungs. 
Here  the  right  heart  was  enlarged  till  its  apex  overlapped  the  left 
ventricle.  Its  walls  were  thick  and  its  semilunar  valve  cusps  Avere 
altered.  Each  cusp  was  more  developed  ;  the  corpora  Arantii  re- 
sembled those'  more  pronounced  forms  seen  on  the  aortic  cusps. 
The  pulmonary  artery  was  as  thick  as  the  ordinary  aorta  ;  in  fact, 
trophic  changes  had  gone  on,  giving  increased  strength  to  the  parts, 
corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the  muscular  walls,  but  not  ex- 
tending to  what  we  call  chronic  interstitial  inflammation.  In  this 
case  the  modification  of  trophic  changes  had  achieved  the  end,  and 
no  more  ;  in  valvulitis  the  nutritive  changes  are  too  rapid  and  too 
excessive — in  fact,  it  is  nutrition  run  riot.  Dr.  Foot's  case  illus- 
trates w'hat  may  be  done  in  certain  cases,  1)ut  t'e  more  common  re- 
sult of  increased  trophic  processes  is  what  Ave  term  valvulitis.  In 
these  fibrous  structures  there  is  not  so  much  an  incrcaso  in  the 
normal  histological  elements  as  in  the  growth  of  muscle — a  true 
hyperplasia,  but  rather  a  gi'owth    of  connective  tissue  cor[)iiscle.-!, 
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which  strengthen  the  part  truly,  but  which  carry  with  them  theii' 
invincible  tendency  to  contraction,  and  so  ultimately  to  distort  the 
part.  If  wo  learn  to  lo('k  upon  chronic  valvulitis  as  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  valves  when  excessive  strain  is  put  upon  them^a 
correlation  of  groAvth  going  on  hand  in  hand  Avith  muscular  hyper- 
trophv — Avc  will  the  more  readily  understand  the  nature  of  the 
morbid  process.  It  is  these  modifications  of  normal  nutrition 
which  furnish  ns  with  the  great  bulk  of  aortic  disease  we  meet 
with  in  practice.  And  it  is  these  modifications  about  which  it  is 
necessary  for  ns  to  be  clear. 

Having  thus  reviewed — all  too  biietly — the  ])athology  of  aortic 
valvulitis,  we  now  come  to  its  causatioPj  and  see  how  the  two  are 
linked  together.  We  will  find  that  strain  is  the  great  cause  of  vaU 
vulitis  at  the  aortic  orifice.  Aortic  valvulitis  is  very  commonly 
found  amidst  great  iron  industries.  It  is  very  common  in  Leeds^ 
where  I  first  became  familiar  with  it.  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt  pub- 
lished in  1871,  a  pamphlet  "On  the  Effects  of  Overwork  and  Strain 
on  the  Heart  and  Great  Bloodvessels,"  which  added  greatly  to  our 
knowdedge  of  the  subject.  It  is  fourd  that  a  distinct  strain  is  put 
npon  the  vascular  system  during  the  violent  efforts,  made  by  the 
men  who  wield  heavy  hammers  during  the  time  the  iron  is  hot  upon 
the  forge  or  anvil.  What  this  strain  is  can  readily  be  perceived  by 
any  one  who  examines  a  •"  striker"  at  the  end  of  each  -'heat,"  as 
it  is  technically  termed.  The  heart  is  beating  violently  and  Ihe 
arteries  are  throbbing.  During  these  violent  efforts,  not  only  are 
the  arms  in  action,  but  tlie  whole  muscular  system  is  contracted, 
in  order  to  attain  such  an  attitude  that  the  blows  may  be  delivered 
with  the  maximum  effect;  so  that  there  is  a  general  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  blcod  in  the  arteries.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
heart  hypertrophies,  and  thus  contracts  more  powerfally;  the  blood 
■presstire  in  the  arteries  is  heighteicd,  and  the  aortic  valves  are  vio- 
lently closed  on  each  arter  al  recod.  Tlie  consequence  is,  we  next 
get  aortic  valvulitis.  But  from  poi-sonal  observaticus  on  various 
strikers,  I  am  inclined  to  liold  that  thero  is  a  certain  amount  of 
muscular  disturbance  which  precedes  the  valvulitis.  This  often  is 
sufficieat  to  induce  the  striker  to  abandon  his  vocation.  In  others, 
where  the  muscular  compei'Sation  is  readily  furnished,  the  case  goes 
on  to  the  more  grave  and  precarious  e  'udition  of  valvulitis    Where 
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the  muscle  fails,  it  is  better  'or  tlic  man  as  regards  his  prospects  of 
life.  In  many  of  the  cases  of  aortic  valvulitis  seen  by  me  there 
has  been  the  history  of  prolonoecl  severe  effort  in  various  oc- 
cupations other  than  '' striking-. ■"  In  one  man,  an  agriculturist, 
he  had  been  famous  for  his  prowess  in  pitching  both  hay  and  corn 
on  to  wagons  when  carrying  home  the  crops.  Dr.  Peacock  has 
found  aortic  disease  in  nursemaids  and  other  girls  who  have  had  to 
deal  with  unduly  heavy  weights. 

This  quesiion  of  strain  causing  valvulitis  is  now  fairly  settled, 
and  such  causation  accepted.  Any  doubts  about  such  etiology  are 
pat  at  rest  by  the  notorious  fact  of  the  immunity  from  disease  in 
the  valves  of  the  right  heart  until  iucrea'sed  strain  is  thrown  upon 
them  by  disease  in  the  left  heart,  and  especially  the  mitral  valve  ; 
or,  more  rarely,  by  conditions  of  chronic  disease  in  the  lungs  lead- 
ing to  obstruction  in  the  pulmonic  circulation.  In  intra-uterine 
life,  too,  where  the  stress  falls  upon  the  right  heart,  it  is  this  side 
which  is  found  chiefly  affected  by  disease.  It  is  the  A'iolent  closure 
of  the  aortic  cusps  which  sets  up  trophic  changes  in  their  free 
edges,  extending  from  their  attachments  to  the  corpora  Arantii  ; 
the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  are  developed  along  the  fibrous 
bands,  ultimately  contorting  the  cusps  and  permitting  the  valve  to 
leak. 

The  aortic  valvulitis,  so  frtipienlly  seen  in  advanced  life  is  also 
due  to  strain.  Disease  of  the  aortic  valves  in  elderly  persons  is  or- 
dinarily associated  Avith  a  gouty  condition,  or  with  chronic  Bright's 
disease ;  and  we  know  that  in  these  conditions  there  is  a  persistent 
high  arterial  tension,  as  revealed  by  the  pulse  and  demonstrated  by 
the  sphygmograpfc.  This  long-continued  high  blood-pressure  within 
the  arteries  causes  the  condition  known  as  atheroma  ;  where  there 
is  an  abnormal  growth  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  in  the  arterial 
walls,  and  along  with  this  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  Side 
by  side  with  these  changes  aoriic  valvulitis  is  commonly  found. 
The  increased  strain  on  the  base  of  the  aorta  from  the  heightened 
recoil  causes  tie  well-known  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second 
sound  (the  evidence  of  the  violent  closure),  and  also  causes  that 
thickening  of  the  base  of  the  semilunar  segiuents  spoken  of  above. 
It  is  here  where  the  morbid  ^irocess  is  essetitially  chronic  that  we 
iind  the  thickeninf--  (vf  the  arterial  eonus.  tlie  true  stenosis,  with  the 
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deposit  of  lime  salt H  in  tlio  neoplasinic  growth.  It  is  in  cuscs  of 
chronic  renal  disease,  with  a  heightened  arterial  tension,  that  wc 
find  the  bnll^  of  onr  instances  of  aortic  valvulitis  in  elderly  persons. 
Thus  we  see  that  slrani  upon  tlic  cardiac  valves  is  the  chief  cause 
of  chronic  disease  in  them.  Of  course  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  is  in  the  valves  of  some  persons  a  greater  tendency  to 
become  affec!ed  by  strain  than  is  the  case  with  others. 

In  estimating  the  probal)le  course  and  progress  of  aortic  valvuli- 
tis, the  most  important  matter  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  dis- 
ease in  the  valves  has  established  itself,  because  c  muscular  growth 
of  a  conservative  character  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  valve 
lesion  may  be  componsate"d.  And  for  this  muscular  growth  to  be 
established,  time  is  a  necessary  factor.'  Where  the  progress  of  the 
valvulitis  is  slow,  as  in  the  stenotic  changes  of  the  aged,  the  mus- 
cular growth  is  steadily  developed,  and  an  hypertrophied  ventricle 
balances  more  or  less  completely  the  narrowed  orifice.  Here  there 
is  increased  obstruction  to  bo  overcome  ;  and  that  is  nsnally 
effectually  inet  by  hypertrophic  muscular  grovvih.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  progress  of  the  case  is  slow  ;  and,  if  the  nutri- 
tion be  fairUr  good,  the  new  equilibrium  may  bo  maintained  for  a 
a  great  many  years.  Indeed,  most  authorities  agree  that  this  form 
of  valvular  disease  carries  with  it  the  best  prognosis  of  all  forms 
of  A'alvular  disease  of  the  heart.  There  is  no  regurgitation  ;  or  if 
existing  it  is  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  so  the  ventricle  is  not  ex- 
posed to  any  increase  in  the  force  which  distends  it.  This  is  a  most 
important  matter  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
changes  in  the  rauscuiar  walls  of  the  heart — tlio  subject  of  the  next 
lectare. 

But  w'hen  aortic  valvulitis  occurs  in  younger  persons  it  is  most 
apt  to  assume  the  form  of  regurgitation.  Here  the  prognosis  varies 
from  that  of  aorlic  stenosis  ;  because,  lirst,  there  is  a  regurgitant 
current  driven  backward  by  the  resilient  aorta  on  its  recoil,  and 
thus  adding  materially  to  the  force  by  which  the  ventricle  is  dis- 
tended :  and  next,  the  distortion  of  the  valves  is  more  rapid  here 
than  in  stenosis,  and  so  there  is  less  time  for  the  c  mpensatory 
muscular  changes  to  be  developed.  The  increase  in  the  distending 
force  tends  to  produce  dilatation  of  the.ventricular  chamber,  and 
so  to  necessitate  a  lart'-er  muscular  growtli  for  a    new  balance  to  be 
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instituted  ;  while  the  rapidity  with  wliich  the  valve  mischief  pro- 
gresses makes  great  demands  upon  the  conservative  and  reparative 
l)0wers  of  the  system.  Consequently  we  find  that  there  is  a  second 
factor  of  great  importance,  and  that  is,  the  vigor  of  the  nutritive 
processes  of  the  individual  in  whom  tlie  disease  exists.  Having 
first  estimated  the  amount  of  distiise,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  ascer- 
tained its  duration  ;  we  come  to  the  still  more  difficult  part  of  our 
task,  namely,  calculating  the  powers  of  tl.e  individual.  These  will 
be  found  to  vary  widely  in  different  organisms.  In  some  the  re- 
sisting power  is  A'ery  limited  ;  wliilein  others  compensation  is  main- 
tained successfully  for  years.  Such  a  case  is  mentioned  by  Nic- 
meyer,  of  a  huntsman  in  the  Clreifswald  ;  and  Balfour  states  that 
he  has  knovrn  several  cases  where  aortic  regurgitation  has  existed 
for  ten  years.  My  own  experience,  so  far  as  it  goes,  inclines  me  to 
hold  with  Dr.  Peacock,  tliat  aortic  regurgitation  does  not  run  a  long 
course  usually.  I  quite  agree  with  the  theory  that  it  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  regurgitation  is  developed  that  afi'ects  the  prognosis  ; 
and  Dr.  Balthazar  Foster  has  calculated  that  where  such  rcizuriiita- 
tion  has  arisen  from  traumatic  rupture,  the  progress  of  the  case  is 
abont  four  years  and  a  half.  In  such  cases  the  demand  upon  the 
left  ventricle  is  sudden  and  impetuous.  The  regurgitation  is  con- 
siderable as  well  as  instantaneous.  Dr.  Foster  has  pointed  out  that 
the  progress  of  such  cases  of  sudden  rupture  of  the  aortic  valves 
from  violent  effort  is  largely  infiuenced  by  the  fact  of  which  cusp 
is  torn  ;  if  it  is  the  cusp  behind  which  there  is  no  coronary  vessel 
springing  off,  the  prognosis  iss  to  duration  of  life  is  much  better 
than  if  either  of  the  other  cusps  is  ruptured.  This  Dr.  Foster 
made  out  by  a  brilliant  feat  in  diagnosis,  the  correctness  of  which 
was  established  by  the  post-mortem  examination.  This  rapidity  of 
demand  tasks  the  powers  of  the  system  very  gravely,  and  the  re- 
sisting powers  of  individuals  vary  considerably.  Some,  as  we  see, 
will  resist  the  impact  oi  aortic r. gurgitation  for  years,  while  others 
quickly  succumb.  With  many  there  exists  a  strong  impression  that 
the  resisting  jiowers  of  women  are  less  than  those  of  men  ;  and 
certain  there  can  be  no  (piest'on  that  conditions  of  morbid  change 
in  the  heart,  es])ecially  where  the  subject  of  muscular  compensa- 
tion is  involved,  arc  apt  to  be  accompanied,  or  followed  by,  dilata- 
tion in  women,  with  or  without  a  certain  amount  of  hypertrophy; 
while  hypertrophy  is  the  rule  with  men. 
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In  forming  our  prognosis^  then,  in  each  case  of  aortic  regurgi- 
tation, we  must  be  guided  by  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  commencement  of  the  mischief ;  the  progressive  or  station- 
ary character  of  the  valvulitis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  repara- 
tive or  resisting  powers  of  the  iudividual  on  the  other. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  prognosis  may  be  profonndly  modified 
by  the  jDlan  of  treatment  adopted.  If  the  nutritive  powers  of  tlie 
individual  can  be  maintained  by  good  food,  attention  to  the  diges-' 
tive  organs,  and  the  steady  administl-ation  of  iron  and,  if  need  be, 
cod-liver  oil,  then  the  chances  of  a  now  equilibrium  being  attained 
by  muscular  hypertrophy  are  good.  How  long  it  can  be  maintained 
is  a  question  which  does  not  admit  of  an  answer  by  any  rule  of 
thnmb  ;  each  case  has  its  own  features  and  its  own  characters. 
Much,  too,  may  be  done  by  the  administration  of  digitalis,  which 
js  admissible  in  all  cases  of  aortic  stenosis ;  but  in  regurgitation 
where  there  is  a  large,  thick,  and  powerful  ventricle  its  exhibition 
is  not  indicated  ;  though  when  the  hypertrophy  is  failing  it  is  often 
of  great  service.  Its  utility  dejoends  upon  the  stage  of  the  case  at 
which  it  is  administered.  In  all  cases  the  demands  npon  the  indi- 
vidual must  ever  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  An  irreparable  injury 
has  been  inflicted  uj^on  the  mechanism  of  the  heart,  and  a  new 
equilibrium  been  necessitated  :  under  such  circumstances  the  com- 
paratively unstable  nature  of  this  new  balance  mnst  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  it  can  only  be  conserved  by  tlie  most  watchful  care  and 
consummate  skill  in  averting  all  avoidable  demand  npon  it. 

So  much  for  aortic  valvulitis.  The  next  valve  to  demand  our 
attention  is  the  mitral  valve.  Its  lesions  are  not  inferior  in  impor- 
tance to  those  of  the  aortic  valve  ;  while  they  are  more  fre(|uent. 
The  mitral  valve  is  much  more  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  acute  in- 
flammation than  is  the  aortic  valve.  Especially  is  this  the  casein 
acute  rheumatism.  The  great  bulk  of  cases  of  permanent  disease 
of  the  mitral  valve  are  the  consequence,  the  sequel  of  acute  endo- 
carditis accompanying  rheumatic  fever  ;  then,  but  far  beneath, 
scarlet  fever  and  chorea.  Unquestionably  chronic  mitral  disease  is 
not  rarely  due  t6  the  strain  to  which  the  mitral  valve  is  subjected 
on  the  ventricular  systole.  It  has  to  resist  a  force  equal  to  the  dis- 
tension of  the  whole  arterial  system  each  time  the  left  ventricle 
contracts  upon  its  fluid  contents  :Avhile  the  aortic  A'alve  merely  sus- 
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tains  the  force  of  the  arteriiil  recoil.  The  rehitions  of  aortic  val- 
vulitis with  increased  strain  from  the  heightened  arterial  tension 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease  arc  now  generally  recognized  ;  but  some 
cases  have  come  under  my  notice  which  tend  to  indicate  that  such 
increased  arterial  tension  may  also  set  up  chronic  change  in  the  mi- 
tral valve  through  the  aortic  incompetency.  Here  the  valve  is 
closed  by  the  aortic  systole,  as  well  as  the  ventricular  contraction  ; 
and  Traube  has  pointed  out  how  sinister  is  the  effect  of  this  double 
closure  of  the  mitral  valves  at  each  cardiac  revolution.  Strain, 
then,  we  must  admit,  is  a  cause  of  mitral  valvulitis. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  the  bulk  of  cases  of  mitral  disease 
are  due  to  an  acute  attack  of  endocarditis,  usually  associated  Avith 
rheumatic  fever.  The  inflammatory  storm  which  then  passes  over 
the  vela  of  the  mitral  valve  leaves  its  consequences  behind  it  for 
long — resultant  sequelae  usually  felt  during  the  whole  remaining 
existence  of  the  individual.  There  is  no  department  of  medicine 
where  a  careful  observation  of  the  changes  wrought  by  acute  dis- 
ease can  tell  us  more  than  is  the  case  with  the  mitral  valve  when 
inflamed  during  temporary  disease.  It  is  a  malady  which  rarely 
proves  fatal  at  the  time,  is  acute  rhematism  ;  but  its  consequences 
are  felt  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  as  long  as  the  individual  sur- 
vives. But  it  may  be  gravely  questioned  whethor  the  information 
furnished  to  us  by  the  study  of  the  morbid  changes  so  brought 
about,  has  been  utilized  in  practice  to  the  utmost.  The  fact  is, 
the  lessous  so  taught  us  by  the  revelations"  of  the  dead-house  have 
exercised  a  tithe  of  the  influence  which  they  ought,  and  will  ere 
lonsf,  exercise.  Thev  teach  a  lesson  as  to  the  treatment  of  endo- 
carditis  which  is  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  appreciated.  They  in- 
dicate very  distinctly  what  our  line  of  practice  should  be  ;  and  it  is 
a  very  different  line  from  that  which  now  obtains.  It  really  amounts 
to  a  reversal  of  our  present  practice.  This  strong  expression  of 
opinion  can,  I  think,  bepretty  clearly  demonstrated  and  maintained 
by  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  necessary  for  this  end  to  consider 
what  are  the  histological  conditions  set  up  during  an  attack  of 
acute  endocarditis. 

In  the  first  place,  the  minute  vessels  of  the  valves  are  congesied, 
and  there  is  a  growth  of  cells  immediately  around  them  ;  then  this 
l)rolifcrati()n  of  young  conuective-tissne  corpuscles  extends  through- 
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out  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  valves.  Tlic  eudocardium  is  in- 
flamed, vascular,  and  velvety  with  the  excessive  development  of 
endothelial  elements;  especially  on  the  ventricular  surfaces  of  the 
valves,  which  come  in  contact  witli  each  other  at  each  ventricular 
systole.  The  ]n-olifci-a'i()n  of  connective-tissue  extends  down  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tetidinous  cords  of  the  vela  in  their  papillary 
muscles,  and  even  into  the  mnscnlar  papillw,  which  may  be  ulti- 
mately convei-ted  into  librous  structure.  The  tendency  of  patho- 
logical connective-tissue  is  to  contract:  and  tliis  process  of  con- 
traction goes  on  after  the  acute  rheumatism  hus  disappeared.  It  is 
not  during  the  attack  that  the  mischief  is  done  ;  it  is  only  set  up 
during  this  brief  period.  The  connective-tissue  cor])uscles  then 
thrown  off  work  out  their  eii'ects  subsequently,  ;  and  we  know  only 
too  well  what  these  effects  are.  They  are  these.  The  contracting 
process  either  shrivels  uji  the  valves,  especially  along  their  free 
edges,  rendering  them  insufficient,  and  so  permitting  of  regurgi- 
tant leakage — a  process  aided  by  the  shortening  of  the  cordre  teu- 
dinge  till  sometimes  the  valves  and  the  musculi  jiapillarcs  meet  ;  or 
may  be  tlie  cords  are  elongated  and  permit  the  valves  to  wash  back- 
wards to  sonie  extent  on  the  ventricular  contraction.  Or  at  other 
times  a  process  of  aggluiination  goes  on,  and  the  valves  become 
soldered  together  by  this  growth  of  connective-tissue,  until  the 
mitral  valve  is  converted  into  a  funnel-like  jirojection  into  the  cav- 
ity of  the  ventricle  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  two  vela  are  converted 
iritoasortof  diaphragm  with  a  slit  in  it — the  "button-hole  mitral." 
In  either  case  such  ruin  is  worked  in  the  mechanism  of  the  valve 
that  it  no  longer  fulfills  its  function,  but  is  converted  into  a  rigid 
firm-walled  ostium,  obstructing  the  fiow  of  blood  from  the  auricle 
into  the  ventricle,  or  but  imperfectly  o])posing  its  regurgitation  on 
the  ventricular  systole.  Whichever  is  the  leading  lesion,  stenosis 
or  incompetency,  it  is  a  serious  matter.  We  know  that  there  are 
all  varieties  and  degrees  of  valve-mutilation  so  induced — from  the 
very  gravest  forms  soon  leading  to  a  fatal  termination,  from  the 
obstruction  thus  set  u})in  tlic  vascular  system,  and  the  engorgement 
of  the  pulmonic  circulation  ;  to  such  slight  changes  that  they  do 
not  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  valve.  Wo  are,  of  course,  more 
familiar  with  the  graver  than  the  slighter  forms,  both  in  practice  and 
in  the  dead-house.      Wo  also  know  well  that  once  a  serious  lesion  is 
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established  in  the  mitral  valve  a  whole  train  of  sequla3  follow. 
And  this  is  the  case  whether  the  mitral  valve  be  primarily  affected, 
or  secondarily  to  pre-existing  aortic  disease.  Xo  matter  how  severe 
the  disease  in  the  aortic  valves,  so  long  as  the  mitral  valve  holds 
firm  it  is  a  question  betwixt  the  left  ventricle  and  the  ditficnltiesit 
has  to  encounter  ;  and  not  rarely  the  ventricle  snccnmbs  suddenly, 
especially  in  aortic  regurgitation,  "Why,  will  be  apparent  in  the 
next  lecture.  Once  the  mitral  valve  is  affected  to  the  extent  that  it 
either  offers  an  obstruction  to  the  onward  flow  of  the  blood,  or  per- 
mits of  its  regurgitation  on  the  ventricular  systole,  then  a  totally 
new  aspect  is  assumed.  This  lesion  at  the  mitral  orifice  causes 
Riiclcivirlcunfj,  as  the  Germans  call  it — i.  e.,  backward  effects  of  the 
gravest  character.  If  the  lesion  'oe  not  great  there  is  congestion  of 
the  pulmonic  circulation  ;  the  blood  flowing  through  the  lesser  vas- 
cular system  is  met  at  ihe  mitral  orifice,  either  by  an  obstruction  or 
by  a  back-flowing  current  of  blood  ;  and  so  the  current  is  dammed 
more  or  less.  There  is  fullness  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  whose 
calibre  is  enlarged  and  their  walls  thickened  ;  and  along  with  these 
changes  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle,  with  an  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  its  muscular  walls,  follows.  By  such  compensatory 
growth  the  lesion  at  the  mitral  orifice  is  more  or  less  completely  and 
effectually  compensated;  but  tliis  is  only  in  the  most  favorable 
cases.  Much  more  commonly  there  is  the  Riichwirkung  behind  the 
tricuspid  valve,  involving  the  whole  venous  system.  It  will  be  more 
convenient  to  consider  this  '•' liack-working"  in  the  next  section 
relating  to  the  valves  of  the  right  heart.  At  present  we  may  more 
profitably  consider  what  the  lessons  of  the  dead-house  teach  us  as 
to  the  management  of  mitral  valvulitis  in  practice. 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  practical  lessons  taught  us  by 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  mitral  valvulitis  are  of  the  most  important 
character.  AVe  know  that  during  the  acute  inflammatory  storm 
which  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  valve  there  is  an  interstitial 
growth  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  This  interstitial  growth  is 
set  up  by  the  acute  endocarditis  synchronous  with  the  acute  rheu- 
matism. But — and  this  is  the  important  matter — there  are  no 
grounds  for  holding  the  opinion  that  this  interstitial  grov/th,  once 
setup,  ceases  with  the  articular  rheumatism,  though  the  endocar- 
di:il  murmur  may  disappear.     On  the  contrary,  wc  have  every  rea- 
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son  to  believe,  if  our  knowledge  of  pathological  processes  is  to  be 
trusted,  tbat  this  interstitial  cell-growth  persists  for  some  time  after 
the  general  symptoms  have  passed  away.  When  the  active  develop- 
ment of  these  connective-tissue  corpuscles  has  come  to  an  end,  the 
contracting  process  follows  ;  and  mutilation  of  the  valvular  vela 
and  their  attachments  is  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  outcome. 

I  think  it  is  not  exceeding  the  fair  interpretation  of  this  morbid 
change  to  say,  that  we  possess  no  means  by  which  this  contractile 
process  can  be  controlled.  It  goes  on  Avithout  our  being  able  to 
arrest  it ;  as  steadily  as  the  contraction  of  a  burn.  No  one  now 
holds  that  we  can  influence  this  contracting  action  of  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  of  pathological  origin,  by  the  exhibition  of  mer'- 
curials,  or  even  iodide  of  potassium,  supplemented  by  ioduretted 
friction.  Such  faith,  or  rather  credulity,  pertains  to  a  by-past 
time.  But  if  nothing  can  be  done  during  this  contracting  period: 
are  we  poAverless  to  influence  the  course  of  mitral  valvulitis  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  If  we  reflect  properly  upon  the  lessons  taught  us  by 
observation  of  the  pathological  process,  we  may  premise  that  the 
consequential  contractile  2)rocess  bears  a  definite  relation  to  the 
amount  and  extent  of  the  inflammatory  storm  and  the  interstitial 
cell-growth  which  accompanies  it;  and  remains  after  it  has  passed 
away,  as  regards  the  acute  condition  at  least.  Probably  the  tissues 
of  some  persons  are  more  irritable,  more  disposed  to  take  on  this 
sclerotic,  or  contracting  action  than  are  the  like  tissues  of  others  ; 
but  this  does  not  bear  on  the  argument.  The  extent  of  the  cell- 
growth  is  the  great  factor  in  the  amount  of  the  succeeding  con- 
tractile process.  The  question  next  arises,  can  we  exercise  any  in- 
fluence over  the  primary  part  of  the  process — the  cell-growth  ?  We 
have  every  reason  to  hold  that  we  can  do  so.  In  all  interstitial  in- 
flammations, as  well  as  other  inflammations,  to  give  the  affected 
part  physiological  rest  is  the  most  effective  way  by  which  the  mor- 
bid process  can  be  beneficially  influenced.  If  the  mitral  valve 
could  be  placed  at  complete  rest,  lorobably  the  cell-growth  Avould 
cease  with  the  decline  of  the  acute  endocarditis.  But  such  com- 
plete rest  of  the  mitral  valve  is  unfortunately  incompatible  with 
life.  If  perfect  rest  is  unattainable,  the  nearest  practicable  ap- 
proach to  it  is  surely  the  l)cst  thing  to  attempt.  The  mitral  valve 
is  functionallv  active  cvcrv  time  the    ventricle  contracts  ;  and  the 
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more  vigorous  the  ventricular  systole,  the  greater  the  strain  upon 
the  injured  valve.  I  venture  to  think  there  is  no  fallacy  in  this  ar- 
gument. The  value  of  physiological  rest  is  as  great  to  the  inflamed 
mitral  valve  as  to  any  other  part  of  the  body  when  the  seat  of  ab- 
normal processes  It  is  clearly  our  bounden  duty  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  secure  quiet,  as  far  as  is  practically  possible,  for 
these  injured  valvular  vela.  And  the  means  by  which  this  is  to  be 
secured  are  simjile  and  intelligible  enough.  AVe  must  avert  all 
avoidable  strain  upon  these  structures  until  a  state  of  trophic 
quiescence  is  reached.  If  rest  be  essential  to  a  broken  bone,  and 
movement  is  followed  by  a  greater  development  of  callus  ;  it  is  no 
abuse  of  the  reasoning  faculty  to  assume  that  rest  would  be  equally 
desirable  for  inflamed  valves,  and  to  infer  that  functional  activity 
must  exercise  a  mischievous  influence.  The  more  strain  is  thrown 
uj^on  the  inflamed  mitral  vela,  the  greater  the  cell-growth  within 
their  structure.  It  is  not  unfair  even  to  sui^pose  that  by  such  cell- 
growth  in  the  valves  jiartial  physiological  rest  is  [secured  for  them. 
If  the  velum  be  contracted  and  bound  down  to  the  musculi  papil- 
lares  and  to  its  basal  attachment  ;  or  even  the  chordae  tendina3  do 
not  disappear,  but  only  shrink,  and  the  contracted  velum  thus  be 
put  partially  at  rest,  surely  then  functional  quietude  is  practically 
attained.  Or  if  stenosis  be  the  direction  taken  by  the  morbid  pro- 
cess, if  the  vela  are  soldered  together,  then  physiological  rest  in- 
volve most  serious  ulterior  consequences.  They  involve  the  jiracti- 
cal  destruction  of  the  valve  ;  and  the  consequent  embarrassment  of 
the  circulation. 

It  is  clear  that  what  we  must  do,  not  only  at  a  time  of  acute  en- 
docarditis, but  for  that  subsequent  period  when  the  interstitial  cell- 
growth  is  going  on,  is  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  call  upon  the 
vela  of  the  mitral  valve.  In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  the  body 
should  be  kept  at  absolute  rest  in  bed  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
activity  of  the  vascular  system  should  be  lowered,  and  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  arteries  diminished,  by  tlie  systematic  and  persistent 
administration  of  vascular  depressants.  By  so  doing,  we  will  secure, 
in  the  mc-st  efficient  manner  at  our  disposal,  the  nearest  approach 
to  physiological  rest  for  the  mitral  vela.  We  should  not  only  lessen 
the  numlier  of  ventricular  contractions  in  the  minute;  but  we 
would  materially  diminish  tlie  strain  upon  the  valve  at  each  ventri- 
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cular  systole.  By  so  doing,  wo  would  certainly  exercise  an  inllu- 
ence,  and  in  all  prolxibility  a  pronounced  influence,  over  that  in- 
terstitial cell-£;rowtli — that  development  of  pathological  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles,  whose  ulterior  effects  we  have  such  good,  and  valid 
reasons  to  dread.  It,  does  not  require  a  long  list  of  cases  treated 
upon  this  plan  to  demonstrate  its  claims  to  our  confidence  ;  the 
question  can  be  settled,  by  our  knowledge  of  pathological  processes, 
and  our  capacity  to  reason  upon  that  knowledge.  To  read  the  va- 
rious articles  that  have  been  written  upon  the  treatment  of  acute 
endocarditis,  and  to  find  that  authority  after  authority  based  the 
claim  of  their  treatment  to  our  professional  confidence  upon  the 
short  time — the  few  days — which  elapsed  before  their  patients  were 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  is  enough  to  make  one  despair  of  the 
reasoning  jiower  cf  the  species.  If  these  physicians  had  kept 
clearly  before  their  eyes  the  lessons  of  morbid  anatomy,  surely  they 
would  have  recognized  the  fact  that  their  action  w^as  just  the  most 
pernicious  thing  they  could  have  done  ;  that,  in  f;ict,  if  they  had 
deliberately  designed  to  prejudice  the  ultimate  interests  of  their 
2)atients,  they  could  have  selected  no  line  cf  treatment  containing 
so  many  potential  elements  of  success  as  the  one  they  chose.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  for  some  persons,  and  even  highly  educated 
persons  too,  some  stern  doom,  some  grim  force,  has  debarred  them 
from  the  exercise  of  their  reasoning  faculties.  It  is  true  that  Dr. 
Sil)Son  has  observed  the  good  effects  of  rest  in  the  treatment  of  en- 
docarditis, for  he  Avrites,  "The  Avhole  chain  of  evidence  points, 
then,  irresistably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  extent,  severity,  and 
permanent  illefcects  of  endocarditis  Avere  much  greater  in  the  series 
of  cases  that  were  not  rigidly  jreated  by  rest  than  iti  the  series  that 
were  so  treated."  And  this  plan  is  advocated  by  other  authorities. 
But  even  in  Dr.  Sibson's  lengthy  article  on  endocarditis  I  fail  to 
find  any  evidence  that  the  plan  of  absolute  r.  st  Avas  carried  beyond 
the  time  of  the  acute  symptoms  ;  though  in  his  still  more  recon- 
dite essay  on  Pericarditis  he  says,  '"  Eest  and  su])port  of  the 
affected  joints  should  bo  strictly  maintained  for  sevei'al  days  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  local  inflammation."  Yet  even  here  ho 
does  not  seem  to  realize  fully  the  equal  necessity  for  rest,  that  is, 
such  rest  as  is  practically  attainable  for  the  inflamed  cardiac  valves. 
The  evidence  which  demonstrated  the  utilitv  of  rest  at  the  time  of 
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the  acute  syinj)toms  does  not  seem  to  have  sot  up  auy  further  rea- 
soning on  the  matter,  or  to  have  suggested  the  continuance  of  the 
plan,  until  there  were  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  trophic 
disturbances  in  the  cardiac  valves  had  ceased,  and  thus  the  resultant 
distortion  been  limited.  And  yet  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  wish  to 
restrict  the  growth  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  Avith  that 
the  ultimate  mutilation  of  the  valves,  the  absolute  rest  must  be 
maintained  for  longer  than  several  days,  and  even  several  weeks  ; 
the  time  varying  with,  and  being  in  proportion  to,  the  severity  of 
the  inflammatory  storm. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Wart f<  for  Skin-Graftin(j. — Dr.  Charles  A.  Leale,  (X.  Y.  21cd. 
Record,  No.  409)  says  :  "  warts  of  the  hand  can  be  used  with  bet- 
ter results  than  small  pieces  of  normal  skin  in  skin-grafting,  in 
consequence  of  being  so  easily  separated  uninjured,  into  numerous 
cylindrical  rods  of  great  vascularity  and  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  hypertrophied  epithelium,  which,  when  planted  in  healthy 
granulating  tissue,  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  soils,  re- 
ceiving direct  nourishment  and  (juickly  growing  as  starting-points 
for  a  new,  smooth  epithelial  covering."" 


''  A  good  forensic  medical  expert  should  be  a  tirst-rate  chemist, 
a  sound  physician,  a  skilfull  surgeon,  an  accomplished  obstetrician; 
and  should  join  to  these  qualifications  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
collateral  sciences,  a  little  knowledge  of  law,  much  common  sense, 
and  a  power  of  readily  expressing  technical  matter  in  popular 
phraseology  ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  law  courts,  if  he  have 
the  gift  of  incisive  repartee,  it  will  be  an  advantage." — Med.  Times 
and   Gazette. 


Dr.  M.  J.  DeRossct  has  been  appointed  '•  Consulting  Ophthalmic 
and  Aural  Surgeon  to  St.  Elizabeth's  Hosj)ital,"  in  New  York  city. 
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OUR  NEAY  YORK  LETTER. 

Suinrimrti.  Medical  Colleges  :  Professor  Otis' s  Inauyural 
Lecture — The  Elevated  Raihvay.  Medico-Legal  Society  : 
Dr.  Doremus  on  the  Passage  of  Gases,  &c.,  tlirough  Stone 
Walls.  Academy  of  Medicizste  :  Dr.  Piffard  on  Eczema — 
Dr.  Stimson  on  tlie  cure  of  Aneurism  hy  Paclcing  with  Cat- 
gut or  Horse  Hair — Gliloroform,  and  Methods  of  Antagonizing 
its  Dangerous  Effects — Cliloramyl? — 'Medical  Death  Roll  from 
Yellow  Fever — Yellotv  Fever  Commission — Di-phtlieroidal  Ulcer 
of  the  Frenum  Linguae  in  Whoo2)ing  Cough — Neueological 
Society  :  Dr.  Seguin\^  Case  of  Faded  Unilateral  Paralysis — 
Dr.  Spitzhi  on  Asyluui  Reforms. 

■iG  West  Thirty-Sixth  Street, 

New  York,   October  8th,  1878. 


As  predicated  in  my  letter  for  your  August  issue  the  Medical  Col- 
leges have  opened  with  large  classes,  which  at  the  present  moment 
promise  to  exceed  in  size  those  of  any  previous  year. 

The  opening  lecture  at  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  by  Professor 
Otis,  Avas  exceedingly  fine,  being  a  pointed  moral  application  of  the 
salient  physiological  facts  which  concern  the  department  of  medi- 
cine over  which  he  presides. 

Commencing  with  a  graphic  description  of  the  nature  and  career 
of  a  bioplast,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  its  perfection  is  jiromoted, 
and  of  the  causes,  in  the  nature  of  excesses,  deficiencies  and  per- 
versions, which  vitiate  its  integrity,  he  passed  by  easy  progression 
through  a  succession  of  figures  to  present  the  parallels  which  this 
offers  to  the  life-history  of  individuals — joarticularly  the  young  who 
in  entering  upon  their  collegiate  course  find  themselves  exposed  to 
the  myriad  snares  which  vice  sets  for  them. 

He  dwelt  upon  the  nature  of  the  three  ''voluntary"  diseases, 
and  of  the  results  Avhich  they  entail ;  and  spoke  disparagingly  of 
those  physicians  who  hold  and  teach  that  the  exercise  of  the  sexual 
function  is  essential  or  even  contributory  to  the  perfectionment  of 
health.  It  would  be  well  if  all  inaugural  lectures  possessed  some 
of  the  practical  nature  that  this   exhibited,  instead   of  being  filled 
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With  that  species  of  fustian  which  aids  in  stininhiting  tliosc  ele- 
ments of  the  imagination  which  it  were  best  to  keep  in  abeyance, 
in  view  of  the  grave  moral  perils  that  surround  the  young  student. 
The  medical  discnssion  of  the  detrimental  influence  of  the  Ele- 
vated Railway  has  been  continued  with  much  partisan  feeling,  by 
some  of  the  proponents  and  the  miestion  has  now  lost  whatever  it 
t)ossessed  of  scientific  interest. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  within  the  very  first  week  of  the 
'djienihg  of  the  Metrojiolitau  line,  a  memorial  was  industriously  cir- 
culated among  medical  men,  and,  under  a  question  of  privileges, 
read  before  two  or  three  societies,  arraigning  it  in  stilted  phrases, 
the  railway  as  a  destroyer  of  the  health,  happiness,  intelligence  and 
morality  of  the  community;  at  least  that  is  what  it  meant  if  it 
meant  anything.  The  extreme  nature  of  these  propositions  induced 
the  Company  to  ascertain  to  Avhat  degree  such  sentiments  were 
entertained  by  the  profession  ;at  large,  and  this  resulted  in  the 
preparation  of  a  counter-memorial  to  the  grand  jnry,  which  was 
signed  by  over  two  hundred  practitioners.  This  second  jiaper  de- 
clared that  after  four  months  experience,  the  subscribers  were  una- 
ble to  agree  with  the  propositions  of  the  original  memorial ;  and 
that  in  the  facilities  wdiich  the  Railway  ofi'ered  to  the  crowded  res- 
idents of  the  city  to  acquire  salubrious  homes  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  island,  it  promised  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  community.  Only 
this  and  nothing  more — -and  yet  it  Avas  like  a  "red  rag"  to  some  of 
the  accusers,  and  under  a  provision  of  a  By-Law  they  caused  a 
special  meeting  of  the  County  Society  to  be  called,  for  the  ostensi- 
ble purpose  of  discussing  the  matter,  and  then,  as  has  been  said, 
exhibiting  so  much  animus  as  to  induce  many  in  the  audience  to 
suggest  that  personal  rather  than  humanitarian  motives  were  at  the 
basis  of  their  action.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  affirm  this, 
however  much  of  that  color  some  of  the  speeches  possessed — per- 
haps all  were  guided  by  honest  intents.  It  was  pertinently  sub- 
mitted by  several  of  different  conviction  that  as  yet  no  settled  atti- 
tilde  could  be  assumed  towards  the  question  ;  and  that  at  least  ex- 
perience furnished  only  negative  conclusions.  When  a  call  was 
made  for  a  citation  of  diseases  that  had  been  promoted  by  the  op- 
erations of  the  railway,  there  straggled  forward  in  the  narration 
two  rases  of  rivder  in  the  rijp,  ami  our  rose  of  sipiorlfix.     It  might 
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with  the  gravest  gravity  have  been  asked  at  this  point  whetlier  thesa 
peccant  cinders  were  recovered,  and  found  to  be  stamped  and 
marked  with  such  seals  and  signs  as  betrayed  their  origin. 

Could  travesty  go  farther  than  this,  or  a  more  obvious  auto-da-fo 
have  been  invoked  in  any  argument  I  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  matter. 

At  a  meeing  of  the  Medico-Legal  Society,  Dr.  Doremus  made 
some  interesting  experiments,  similar  to  those  of  Petenkoffer,  of 
Munich,  to  show  how  pervious  to  air  and  gases  are  the  walls  of  our 
dwellings*  A  thick  stone  of  trap-rock  or  granite  was  taken  and  the 
open  ends  of  tubes  fastcucd  to  two  opposite  sides,  and  the  stone 
and  points  at  which  the  tubes  connected  with  it  were  covered  with 
asphalt  and  varnish,  so  as  to  be  rendered  as  far  as  possible  imper- 
vious. One  of  the  tubes  was  connected  with  the  gas-pipe  supplying 
the  building,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  gas  began  to  appear  at  the 
free  end  of  the  other  tube,  where  it  was  burned  or  collected  over 
water,  having  passed  through  the  dense  stone.  The  proper  lessons 
which  this  teaches  in  reference  to  mophitic  air  and  disinfection  wore 
lucidly  brought  out. 

Dr.  H.  G.  PifFard  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
on  the  "  Local  Treatment  of  Eczema." 

I  cannot  help  remarking  here  that  the  expression  to^nccd  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  word  than  JocnJ,  for  in  the  word  topical  is 
implied  external  application  to  the  diseasedpart  however  extensive, 
which  is  not  as  explicitly  conveyed  in  the  other  word,  an  idea  of 
limit  being  associated  with  it.  However,  we  need  not  split  the 
hair  in  this,  nor  further  do  more  than  stop  to  say  that  this  disease 
should  be  pronounced  eczema  and  not  ec-t'^ma  as  is  common. 

The  paper  was  admirable  and  I  extract  some  of  its  practical 
points.  ^  The  local  treatment  is  to  be  placed  midway  in  importance 
between  theinbinal,  or  constitutional,  and  the  hygienic  and  dietic. 
It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  stage  in  selecting  the  remedy  to 
be  applied.  In  the  stage  of  congestior-i,  soothing  applications ; 
sometimes  nitrate  of  silver,  solid,  or  in  solution  in  spts.  etheris 
nitros.  When  the  epidermis  is  lost,  and  parts  swollen — protection 
by  ointment  of  /inc,  lead,  mercury,  &c.,  is  called  for,  care  to  be 
taken  Avith  the  two  last  when  a  largo  surface  is  involved.  To  these 
may  be  added  chloral-camphor  (equal  parts)  of  which  ten  grains  to 
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the  oz.  of  vaseline  makes  a  good  application.  Hebra's  ointment  as 
commonly  made  becomes  rancid.  Crayons,  or  sticks  of  eqnal  parts 
(proportions  may  be  varied)  of  which  wax  and  castor  oil  are  very 
convenient,  and  admirably  adapted  to  indolent  cases.  The  best  way 
to  dispense  ointments  is  in  bottles  or  in  cases  of  flexible  metal  to 
be  squeezed  out  like  shaving  soap,  or  artists  colors. 

Water  is  painful  and  aggravates  eczema,  unless  it  be  warm  and 
contain  some  salines  to  increase  its  specific  gravity,  so  as  to  prevent 
that  endosmotic  action  into  the  papillary  layer  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  pain.  Dr.  Bulkley  recommends  maceration  in  hot  water. 
The  fine  photographers  graphite  is  an  admirable  dusting  powderj 
particularly  in  the  cracking  eczema  of  the  hands,  but  gives  the 
appearance  of  being  dirty.  Dr.  Martin's  rubber  bandages  are  highly 
recommended  in  crural  and  ulcerous  eczemas,  to  be  worn,  making 
tight  j)ressure,  all  day  and  removed  at  night.  They  greatly  facili- 
tate exercise. 

The  internal  treatment  was  alluded  to  only  incidentally,  propor- 
tions of  arsenic  being  the  prominent  feature. 

Tincture  of  hamamelis  (made  from  fresh  twigs)  was  recom- 
mended; also  mineral  waters  contaming  silicates  (homoepathically?) 

Dr.  JStimson  is  pursuing  the  study  of  the  cure  of  aneurisms  by 
packing  them  through  an  aspirating  needle  with  carbolized  cat  gut 
or  horse  hair.     Kcports   are  promised  through  the  medium  of  the 

JOUKXAL. 

I  shall  hardly  attempt  to  advocate  in  this  city  a  more  extended 
use  of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic,  as  I  had  intended.  The  avoid- 
ance of  it  is  universal.  Many  of  your  readers  will  remember  the 
pleasant  and  eflficient  effect  of  very  minute  quantities  of  it,  with 
DeRosset's  rubber  ball  as  the  inhaler.  The  detrimental  properties 
of  cliloroform  reside  solely  in  its  tendency  at  times  to  depress  the 
rythmical  centres  of  circulation  and  respira,tion.  There  are  many 
agents  which  antagonize  this  property,  without  modifying  its  anaes- 
thetic effects  ujDon  the  sensory  centres.  Dr.  Gaillard,  of  Kentucky, 
has  recommended  the  occasional  use  of  aqua  ammonia  upon  the 
inhaler,  dnring  the  administration.  Oil  of  turpentine  has  been 
suggested  ;  and  now  Dr.  Sanford,  of  this  State,  proposes  that  the 
nitrite  of  amyl,  which  all  chloroformists  in  the  Southern  States  are 
in  the  habit  of  using,  where   Ijad  effects   tlircaton.    be   previously 
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mixed  witli  the  chloroform,  and  inlialed  with  it^  He  gives  a  for- 
mula for  mixing  one  pound  of  Squihhs  chloroform,  and  two 
drachms  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  calls  the  mixture  chlorami/I.  It 
is  doubtless  a  good  one,  but  the  name  is  inadmissable,  since  it  be- 
longs to  a  possible  definite  chemical  compound. 

I  think  one  or  two  drachms  of  this  mixture  given  frortl  the  rub- 
ber ball  inhaler  would  secure  twenty  minutes  conlplete  anaesthesia 
unattended  with  any  danger.  Other  substances  which  antagonize 
the  depressing  influence  of  chloroform  upon  the  centres  of  circula- 
tion and  respiration  are  atropia,  strychnia  and  digitalis,  either  of 
which  could  be  given  hypodermically  with  the  happiest  results,  be- 
fore commencing  the  inhalation — of  atropiagr.  l-SOth;  of  strychnia 
gr.  l-16th  ;  of  tincture  of  digitalis  gtt.  xv-xx.  All  of  these  stim- 
ulate and  tone  up  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  but  morphia 
has  quite  the  contrary  effect,  cduI  should  not  he  given  durhig  chloro- 
form aniBsfliesia,  since  the  tendency  to  death  from  morphia  as  from 
chloroform  is  througli  paralysis  of  these  two  vital  organs.  (See  re- 
view of  Fothergill  in  this  issue.) 

It  is  painful  to  note  the  continued  addition  to  the  death-roll  of 
medical  men,  who  have  fallen  at  their  posts,  stricken  down  by  the 
pestilence  which  is  affecting  the  Southern  land.  The  number 
already  now  reaches  G5,  and  among  them  are  many  volunteers  who 
consecrated  themselves  to  the  sublime  duty.  A  sad  instance  is  that 
of  Dr.  Kibbee  who  with  the  utmost  confldence  in  the  efficacy  of 
treatment  by  cold  affusion,  on  his  fever  cot,  fell  a  victim  as  others 
have  done. 

His  friends  here  bade  him  a  sorrowful  farewell  as  he  left  for  New 
Orleans,  one  declaring  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  within  three 
weeks  he  would  be  numbered  among  the  dead. 

Surgeon-General  Woodworth  has  appointed  a  strong  commission, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Bemiss,  of  New  Orleans,  Dr.  Cochran,  of  Mobile, 
and  Dr.  Lloyd  Howard,  of  Baltimore,  to  examine  into  the  cause, 
nature,  kc,  of  yellow  fever.  It  is  understood  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  expense  of  this  commission  is  to  be  borne  by  a  charitable 
lady. 

Attention  Avas  called  two  or  more  years  ago,  first  by  Vogel,  I 
believe,  to  a  constantly  occurring  diphtheroidal  ulcer  of  thefrenum 
of  the  tongue,  in  whooping  cough,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  to 
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be  a  true  pathological  lesion  characteristic  of  this  disease.  It  has 
been  noted  by  many  writers,  and  latterly  by  M.  Eoger,  and  is  now 
demonstrated  to  be  only  a  traumatic  injury,  caused  by  the  forcible 
protrusion  of  the  tongue  against  the  lower  incisors,  during  severe 
paroxysms.  If  the  disease  is  not  yiolent,  or  if  the  child  has  no 
teeth,  this  so  called  lesion  does  not  appear. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Neurological  Society,  October  7, 
Dr.  Segum  presented  a  case  of  unilateral  facial  atrophy.  This  dis- 
ease is  very  rare,  so  far  only  five  being  found  on  record  in  this 
country,  and  about  thirty  abroad.  In  this  case,  a  girl  aged  15, 
the  wasting  was  on  the  left  side,  and  involved  the  connective  "sub- 
stances," muscular  tissue,  the  dermis  proper  and  over  the  superior 
ptiaxillary  bone. 

There  was  no  pain,  and  the  muscular  behavior  to  faradic  and 
galvanic  currents,  did  not  differ  in  kind  from  those  of  the  normal 
side,  whether  applied  through  the  nerve  trunks  or  directly  to  the 
muscles.  Dr.  Seguin  was  disi^osed,  from  the  absence  of  a  painful 
element  in  the  symptoms,  to  believe  that  the  lesion  was  not  in  the 
trigeminus.  Dr.  Hammond  thought  tliat  this  was  not  absolutely 
to  be  inferred.  The  pathogeny  is  not  understood.  How  soft 
structures  undergo  actual  atrophy  may  readily  be  appreciated,  but 
the  method  in  which  bone,  a  dense  tissue  of  unyielding  shape,  can 
without  open  lesion,  shrink  in  size  and  proportions  is  a  mystery  to 
your  correspondent. 

Indeed,  in  this  case  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  an  arrest  of 
development  (relative  rather  than  actual  atrophy)  of  the  hard 
structures,  the  cause  which  produced  it  invoking  also  a  shrinkage 
of  the  mnscular,  connective,  and  integumentary  tissues  that  over- 
lie the  bone.  Could  disease  of  the  lymph  channels  be  an  element 
in  the  causation  ? 

^^.The  treatment  has  never  been  formulated.  Electric  currents  of 
various  character,  with  changes  in  the  kathodic  and  anodic  appli- 
cations, constitute  about  all  that  has  been  done  ;  but  these  have 
produced  no  effect. 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Spitzka  read  an  able  paper  on  the 
''Motives  and  Methods  for  Asylum  Eeform." 

The  j)ropositions  of  the  paj)er  were  unanimously  adopted  as  the 
sense   of  the  Society,  and   they  appeared   to  be  unassailable,  but 
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it  is  sure  when  published  they  will  evoke  a  violent  o})])Osition  from 
those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  present  system  of  man- 
agement, medical  and  administrative. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  presence  in  the  city  of  Dr.  8taton,  of 
Tarboro',  who  is  drinking  his  full  from  the  well  springs  of  knowl- 
edge which  flow  so  freely  here,  DeE. 


Riqitura  of  ilie  Perineum  witliout  ImpIicatio)i  of  the  Vnlva.^ 
At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Gynaecological  Society,  in  Sejitember, 
Dr.  Reeves  reported  a  case  in  which  a  child  had  been  delivered  by 
the  rectum  and  the  vulva  was  left  intact.  Dr.  Eeeves  reported  it 
1st,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  he  having  found  only  two  such  cases 
upon  record  ;  and  2ud,  the  great  rarity  of  this  common  variety  of 
central  rujjture  of  the  jierineum  in  multipara.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  find  a  single  fair  case  of  the  accident  occurring  in  the  mul- 
tiparous  woman.  The  case  was  also  interesting  in  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view. 


Some  good  Surgerij  in  Spam. — The  medical  world  somehow  does 
not  expect  much  from  Spain  in  surgery,  l!)ut  we  take  pleasure  in 
noting  some  successful  ovariotomies  reported  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Taylor, 
of  Santillana,  and  also  that  most  heroic  of  all  operations,  the  com- 
plete extirpation  of  the  larynx,  by  Dr.  Fred.  Eubio,  of  Madrid. 
The  operation  Avas  done  in  the  most  masterly  manner  conceivable, 
and  during  an  operation  which  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half  there 
was  not  a  single  jet  of  blood.  The  patient  died  five  days  after  the 
operation. 


The  Boston  Advertiser  says  :  Under  the  law  substituting  medi- 
cal examiners  for  coroners,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year, 
178  deaths  were  investigated,  and  only  27  inrpiests  held.  The 
average  expense  of  the  inquests  Avas  16  60,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  saving  to  the  county  was  fully  one-tliird  over  the  old  way. 
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YELLOW  FEVEE. 


We  have  said  nothing  so  far  alioiit  the  pandemic  of  yellow  fever 
which  has  been  ravaging  the  fairest  portion  of  onr  Sonthern  land, 
becanseit  was  only  a  continnons  story  of  anguish  and  death,  relieved 
it  is  true  by  the  proud  record  which  the  true  physicians  and  their 
allies  the  ministers  and  nurses  and  other  valiant  men  ;!nd  women  have 
made  for  all  time — but  so  vast  in  extent  that  the  daily  papers  alone 
could  give  an  adecjuate  idea  of  i;:.  The  pest  has  dc  :astated,  it  has 
brought  death  and  desolation,  it  has  deprived  hundreds  of  homes 
of  their  heads,  but  it  has  also  shown  forth  a  heroisLi  more  worthy 
of  us  as  a  Christian  nation,  than  victories  in  war.  It  has  shown 
that  the  much  talked  of  degencj-ation  of  the  race  is  not  a  reality, 
but  that  we  are  a  vigorous  generation — quiet  and  rcdring  in  times 
which  call  for  no  great  sacrifice,  but  ready  to  accept;  death  if  it  be 
in  the  way  of  duty,  and  the  occasion  requires  it. 

The  medical  and  sanitary  aspect  of  the  question  is  the  one  in 
which  we  must  view  it  just  now.     It  is  in  order  to  inquire  how  the 
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invasion  came  about  this  year, — its  mode  of  entrance  into  tlie  delta 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  spread  through  that  fair  valley.  The 
multitude  of  information  necessary  to  be  obtained  to  elucidate  these 
points  it  is  not  possible  to  compute.  Only  earnest  and  patient  and 
skilled  enquiry  can  elicit  the  facts.  It  is  therefore  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  announce  that  Surgeon-General  J.  M.  AVoodworth,  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  with  due  diligence  and 
promptness  has,  at  the  suggestion  first  of  citizens  of  Memphis,  and 
endorsed  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  begin  the  imjiortant  investigation.  The 
three  names  already  announced  show  wise  discrimination,  aud 
doubtless  the  completed  committee  will  be  as  well  chosen.  The 
names  already  announced  are  Dr.  S.  M.  Bemiss,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  Journal,  Dr.  E.  Lloyd  Howard,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr, 
Jerome  Cochran,  of  Mobile.  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Thompson,  of  New 
York  city  has  generously  contributed  largely  towards  the  expense 
of  the  investigation. 

Of  their  work  the  outline  cannot  be  forecast,  as  only  actual  fa- 
miliarity with  the  scene  of  devastation  can  suggest  the  devious 
routes  through  whicli  tliey  must  pass  to  get  at  all  the  truth.  Even 
then,  however  learned  and  experienced  this  commission  may  be, 
they  cannot  enter  upon  their  duties  Avith  any  j)romise  of  success 
except  by  the  earnest  supjiort  and  aid  of  the  entire  medical  profes- 
sion of  the  afflicted  section,  and  the  intelligent  aid  of  the  recovered 
sufferers  themselves.  The  amount  of  material  necessary  to  be  col- 
lected and  weighed,  errors  to  be  reviewed,  prejudices  to  be  over- 
come must  make  the  public  patient  for  the  result,  and  tlie  investi- 
gators as  swift  in  their  conclusions  as  is  consistent  with  a  deliberate 
judgment. 

It  is  chiefly  with  the  means  of  jirevention  tliat  the  committee 
will  spend  its  time,  we  suspect.  Malignant  epidemics  are  as  merci- 
less as  they  are  unique,  therefore  the  medical  profession  can 
never  be  so  wise  as  to  lay  down  a  "law"'  of  treatment,  and  this 
statement  is  as  true  of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  as  of  yellow  fever. 

The  practical  questions  are  what  is  needed  to  make  foreign  quar- 
antine more  elfectual ;  what  is  needed  to  render  the  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  the  large  cities  and  towns  bettor;  wliat  if  any  new 
methods  of  inhmd  (luarantinc.     If  it  cost  the  nation  millions  in 
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works  of  ODgineering  it  would  be  well  expeuded  if  it  give  promise 
of  a  hygienic  condition  so  much  better  than  now  exists,  as  to 
promise  a  mitigation  of  the  virulence  of  the  terrible  invader  when 
he  comes.  All  these  matters  m.ust  be  pronounced  upon  by  the 
commission,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  call  into  their  counsels  com- 
petent engineers  they  will  doubtless  recognize  the  necessity  and 
act  upon  it. 

It  has  puzzled  non-professionals,  especially  the  diligent  readers 
of  ncAvspapers  why  there  should  be  so  much  diversity  of  medical 
opinion  as  to  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever.  They  do  not  seem  to 
apjDreciate  that  the  numerous  medical  men  who  figure  in  the  secu- 
lar papers  with  their  "  cures"  are  not  always  doctors  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word, — the  very  fact  of  their  so  appearing  proving 
this  assertion.  They  are  generally  dreamers  or  charlatans — un- 
educated persons  in  short.  Xothing  can  be  known  of  the  compar- 
ative value  of  the  treatment  until  results  have  been  patiently  ex- 
amined side  by  side,  and  even  then  conclusions  must  be  arrived  at 
cautiously  until  the  competency  of  all  the  observers  has  been  esti- 
mated. 

This  process  is  not  new,  it  is  the  ordeal  through  which  all  rem- 
edies goes  before  they  take  their  permanent  place,  and  those  per^ 
sons  awaiting  revelation  on  the  subject  will  probably  be  disap- 
pointed. The  day  may  never  come  when  the  treatment  of  yellow 
fever  will  be  as  certain  as  that  of  the  true  malarial  fevers,  but  we  have 
the  brilliant  results  of  the  past  to  stimulate  us  to  future  investiga- 
tion. The  knowledge  that  cinchona  alkaloids  cure  malarial  fever, 
that  small-pox  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  and  by  vaccination, 
are  facts  brought  to  light  by  research  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  remedy 
for  yellow  fever  need  not  be  despaired  of — it  certainly  could  not  be 
more  brilliant  than  the  others  named. 


Valerian  in  Diahefes  Insipidus. — Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie,  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  of  Trousseau,  gives  powdered  valerian  in 
doses  from  30  to  GO  grains  three  times  a  day,  for  the  treatment  of 
diahefes  insipidus,  and  witli  good  success. 
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Stricture  of  the  Male  Urethra  ;  its  Eadical  Cure.  By 
Fessendex  it.  Otis,  M.  D.  Pi-ofessor  of  Genitory  and  Urinary 
Diseases  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  &c.,  &c. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     New  York.     8vo.     Pp.   352. 

It  will  be  reraembered  by  all  careful  readers  of  the  various  med- 
ical journals  tr  at  Dr.  Otis  for  several  years  past  has  been  regarded 
as  the  originat'.r  and  exj)onent  of  certain  views  concerning  the  de- 
tection and  tre  iment  of  stricture  of  the  urethra. 

These  view&  have  been  subjected  to  a  searching  analysis,  but 
have  been  fulh  sustained  by  -i  majority  of  the  most  competent 
observers,  not  cnly  in  this  country  but  also  in  Europe. 

Our  author  had  already  presented  the  results  of  his  study  and  ex- 
perience in  sundry  able  and  attractive  papers  read  before  the  med- 
ical societies,  t  id  these,  after  giving  them  further  refinements  and 
additions,  he  has  now  collected  under  one  cover,  where  they  consti- 
tute a  most  interesting  and  valuable  volume. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  an  epitome  of  Dr.  Otis'  views,  or  to 
say  what  his  book  contains,  since  we  do  not  desire  to  afford  even 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse  to  any  pi-actitioner  for  not  providing  him- 
self with  the  work  :  but  we  would  state  briefly  and  confidently  that 
the  way  is  cloarly  pointed  out  tor  replacing  the  old  and  almost 
worthless  systems  of  treatment  by  methods  which  may  be  relied  on 
for  the  speedy,  safe  and  certain  cure  of  that  terrible  ailment  which 
has  so  persistently  baffled  surgical  skill. 

This  phase  of  development  in  the  treatment  of  stricture  is  illus- 
trative of  the  steady  tendency  towards  exactness  which  jDrevails  in 
all  departments  of  science.  Without  the  aid  of  those  two  instru- 
ments of  in'eci:ion,  the  olivary  bougie  and  the  urethra-metre,  the 
latter  of  which  is  wholly  due  to  Dr.  Otis'  ingenuity,  it  is  probable 
we  would  not  yet  be  able  to  record  this  advance  in  surgery.  Now, 
not  only  may  a  stricture  be  precisely  located,  and  its  actual  calibre 
and  linear  extent  be  determined,  I'ut  even  multiple  strictures,  lying 
in  close  contiguity,  may  be  separately  defined,  and  their  measure' 
ment,  relative  to  that  of  normal  j'ortions  of  the  canal  may  be  so 
exactly  ascertained  as  to  furnish  trv.stworthy  indications  for  the  kind 
and  extent  of  operative  interference  recpiirod— information  all-es- 
sential to  success. 
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The  fairness  of  our  author  in  dealing  with  his  subject  is  pleas- 
antly exemplified  by  the  fulness  with  which  he  admits  into  his  book 
statements  of  the  views  of  gentlemen  who  were  disposed  to  differ 
from  some  of  his  fundamental  tenets.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was 
thought  that  this  introduced  no  element  of  weakness  into  his  ar- 
gument, since  it  opened  at  once  the  way  for  a  full  and  final  response 
to  all  objections,  and  enabled  him  to  point  out  the  erroneous  data 
upon  which  they  were  based. 

The  assertion  which  Dr.  Otis  makes  of  superiority  for  his 
methods  is  no  vague  general  claim,  but  is  amply  supported  by  ex- 
tensive tables  covering  over  lO'OO  cases. 

The  publishers  have  given  the  work  a  beautiful  dress  in  all  its 
details,  s'o  that  it  must  prove  pleasant  to  the  eye  of  the  reader,  and 
an  be  ornament  to  the  shelves  of  our  book-case. 


The  ANTAGOXiSir  of  Therapeutic  Agexts  :  axd  What  it 
Teaches.  By  J.  Milner  Fothergill,  M.  D.  Eden.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  Philadelphia. 
Henry  C.  Lea.     1878.     12mo.     Pp.  160. 

This  book  is  the  Essay  to  wliich  was  awarded  the  Fothergillian 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  for  1878.  Dr. 
Fothergill's  name  to  it  is  a  guarantee  in  advance  that  it  contains 
something  of  practical  benefit  to  the  profession  ;  and  we  must  con- 
fess that  Ave  have  never  followed  any  book  through  with  so  much 
interest,  nor  after  reading  one  laid  it  aside  with  the  same  satisfac- 
tion of  having  added .  materially  to  our  therapeutic  knowledge. 
The  object  of  the  work  is  to  record  the  trustworthy  results  of  ex- 
periments with  a  number  of  well  known  drugs,  in  reference  to  their 
antagonistic  effects  as  toxic  or  therapeutic  agents,  and  the  jDraotical 
applications  in  therapeutics  to  be  drawn  therefrom.  It  is  an  essay 
in  a  branch  of  medicine  which  the  author  terms  the  "youngest 
born  of  the  therapeutic  family,"  and  yet  it  is  conducted  with  a  de- 
gree and  air  of  precision  as  if  the  paths  had  been  well  blazed  and 
trod  by  previous  experimenters.  Chapter  I  records  the  CA'peri- 
mental  inquiry  into  the  antagonism  of  various  substances,  and 
shows  it  to  exist  in  an  eminent  degree  between  atropia  and  c<  labar 
bean  (eserina)  ;  chloral  and  strychnia  ;  cliloral  and  calabar  ;  mor- 
phia and  belladonna  (atropia);  atropia  and  bromul  hydrate;  cliloral 
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and  picrotoxme  ;  atropia  and  aconite  (a  most  important  fact) ; 
atropia  and  pilocarpine  (jaborandi)  ;  strychnia  and  nicotin.  Be- 
tween morphia  and  cahibar  bean  no  antagonism  Avhatever  was 
evinced.  We  need  Jiot  stop  to  enquire  into  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  this,  for  they  are  suggested  in  the  mere  mention  of  it,  but 
they  are  specifically  pointed  out  m  the  subsccpient  chapters ;  and 
we  regret  that  a  limited  space  forbids  our  enumerating  many  other 
points  of  interest  and  surprise  developed  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
perimentation. 

Chapter  II  is  a  practical  encpTiry,  and  no  one  can  read  it  carefully 
without  feeling  that  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
drugs  described  have  been  greatly  enlarged. 

Chapter  III  treats  of  the  rythmically  discharging  nerve  centres, 
by  which  is  meant  those  which  influence  certain  physiological  acts, 
viz.  :  respiration  and  circulation  ;  and  from  it  we  pass  into  Chap- 
ters IV  and  V  v/here  these  matters  are  considered  more  especially 
and  in  detail. 

Chapter  VI  is  a  most  excellent  one  on  the  practical  use  of  the 
''Antagonism  of  Drugs  in  Actual  Poisoning,"  Avhich  we  should 
learn  so  well  as  to  make  its  lessons  available,  in  those  rare  emer- 
gencies when  every  man  feels  that  he  would  like  to  get  at  his  li- 
brary for  about  ten  minutes. 

Chapter  VIT  is  a  summing  up  of  the  practical  points  of  what  has 
preceded. 

In  glancing  over  what  we  have  written,  it  is  with  a  sensation  of 
disgust  that  we  have  so  feebly  and  inadecpiately  represented  the 
value  of  tliis  admirable  little  book.  But  space  for  thorough  analy- 
sis is  denied  us,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  to  add  that  the 
book  marks  a  new  departure  in  therapeutics,  and  he  who  fails  to 
possess  himself  of  its  contents  is  criminally  negligent  in  that  he 
disregards  a  new  source  of  knowledge  which  certainly  offers  the 
means  to  contend  Avith  greater  power  against  disease  and  death.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  works  of  this  sort  are  not  more  abundant, 
and  Mr.  Lea  is  entitled  to  thanks  for  his  promptness  in  giving  us 
this  one,  and  at  so  moderate  a  figure — only  one  dollar  postijaid. 
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A  Treatise  ox  the  Science  and  Practice  op  Midwifery. 
By  W.  S.  Playfair,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  &c.,  &c.  With  notes 
and  additions  by  Robert  P.  Harris,  M.  D.  Second  American 
from  the  Second  and  Revised  Loudon  Edition.  Philadeli^hia. 
Henry  C.  Lea.     8vo.     Fp.  G39. 

Probably  this  is  the  very  best  and  most  useful  manual  of  Mid- 
wifery now  available  to  the  profession.  It  is  written  in  lucid, 
scholarly  English,  which  some  of  our  cis-Atlantic  writers  would 
do  well  to  imitate.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  swell  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  by  fine  writing,  or  by  lengthy  discussions  of  ob- 
scure j)oints  of  which  no  trustworthy  solution  has  yet  been  reached; 
or  the  contrary,  the  tendency  is  throughout  obviously  towards 
simj^licity.  The  chapter  upon  the  Mechanism  of  Labor  (which 
ought  to  be  the  crowning  chapter  in  a  treatise  on  obstetrics)  is  re- 
markably clear  and  good,  and  is  divested  of  those  features  which 
in  almost  every  other  work  we  know  lets  only  darkness  instead  of 
light  in  upon  the  subject. 

Those  portioiis  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  in- 
strumental delivery  are  peculiarly  instructive,  and  are  in  accord 
with  the  sentiment  which  in  Am.erica,  in  spite  of  the  vague  mut- 
terings  of  sciolists  about  "  meddlesome  midwifery,"  is  growing 
rapidly  in  favor  of  a  speedy  termination  of  labor.  We  are  pleased 
also  to  note  the  author's  opinion  that  the  apprehensions  widely  held 
in  reference  to  the  danger  of  the  forcejjs  are  much  exaggerated ; 
and  we  can  easily  trace  in  what  he  says  about  this  aline  of  thought 
parallel  with  that  evinced  by  Dr.  Emmet  in  his  masterly  paper 
read  before  the  Gynaecological  Society,  denying  the  agency  of  the 
forceps  in  producing  vcsico-vaginal  fistula  to  the  extent  commonly 
held. 

Dr.  Playfair's  work  is,  in  every  department,  ([uiteupto  tlie  very 
latest  date;  and,  thanks  to  the  excellent  ancillary  labor  of  Dr.  Harris, 
the  American  editor,  some  new  American  ideas  are  included  which 
were  yet  too  recent  to  have  found  their  way  into  the  text  book  of 
our  British  confreres.  We  allude  more  particulary  to  the  sections  on 
Japaro-elytrotomy,  and  on  the  transfusion  of  milk — subjects  which 
Dr.  T.  (r.  Thomas  has  so  fully  and  ably  exploited.  The  dedication 
of  the  volume  to  Dr.  Thomas  is  very  graceful,  and  Avill  be  accepted 
on  this  side  of  the  sea  as  a  national  compliment. 
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Tho  typographiccil  arcl  binder's  work  are  in  Mr.  Lea's  best  style, 
and  ve  are  glad  to  sec  that  the  fignres  are  so  good  as  to  be  eqnalto 
Avhat  in  scientific  works  should  be  their  only  function,  viz.  :  that 
of  eJvcidaiing  ilie  text. 


A  Clinical  History  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases 
OF  "VYoMEN.  By  Robert  Barnes,  M,  D.  London.  Second 
American,  from  the  Second  Eevised  London  Edition.  Philadel- 
phia.    Henry  0.  Lea.     8vo.     Pp.   784. 

This  second  edition  of  Dr.  Barnes'  great  work  comes  to  us  con- 
taining many  additions  and  improvements  which  bring  it  up  to  date 
in  every  feature.  It  acquires  new  interest  to  ns  in  being  "  under 
the  imprimatur"  (as  he  gracefully  states  it)  of  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker, 
one  of  our  own  eminent  confreres  whom  all  honor.  The  excel- 
lences of  the  work  are  too  well  known  to  require  enumeration  ; 
and  Ave  hazard  tlie  prophecy  that  they  will  for  many  years  main- 
tain its  high  position  as  a  standard  text-book  and  guide  for  students 
and  practitioners 

We  think  Dr.  Barnes'  Hellenic  tendency  in  the  coinage  and  use 
of  terms  in  a  department  of  medicine  already  plethoric  with  them 
will  hardly  be  objected  to  by  the  average  American  reader,  because 
we  are  accustomed  to  coins  from  our  own  mints  which  can  match 
his  mightiest  efforts.  A  work  which  fi.nds  such  wide  sale  amongst 
us  and  takes  such  a  ready  place  on  our  tables  alongside  of  the  sim- 
ilar works  of  our  own  writers  must  have  great  intrinsic  merit — and 
so  this  one  has,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practi- 
tioner who  thinks  that  in  a  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  wisdom — 
others  may  be  neglected  but  not  Barnes. 


A  Guide  to  the  Practical  Examination  of  Urine.  For  the 
use  of  Physicians  and  Students.  By  James  Tyson,  M.  D.  Pro- 
fessor of  General  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Second  edition  revised 
and  improved.  With  illustrations.  Philadelphia.  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston.     1878.     (Price  *1  50).  ^ 

The  beautiful  mechanical  ajjpearance  of  this  volume  is  enough 
to  attract  if  it  had  no  real  merit  intrinsically.  It  offers  to  the 
student  and  physician  clear  and   intelligible  methods  of  determin- 
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ing  the  cbaraeter  of  the  iinne,  i  ot  a  small  matter  when  we  con- 
sider how  much  such  hivestigation  is  neglected,  and  how  necessary- 
it  is  to  correct  diagnosis.  The  student  who  does  not  commence  early 
in  his  career  with  a  habitual  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  urine 
of  his  patient,  will  blunder  through  a  life-time  practice,  neglect- 
ing one  of  the  best  of  our  diagnostic  means.  We  quote  this  refer- 
ence to  indican  the  investigati' n  of  wh'ch  substance  has  lately 
attracted  much  attention. 

"Dr.  Harley  believes  tha--.  all  the  various  colored  urine  pigments 
are  but  different  grades  of  oxidation  of  urohsematin,  and  thus 
accounts  for  the  various  colors  of  blue,  green,  brown,  and  black 
urines  which  have  been  at  different  times  reported,  a  most  import- 
ant fact  with  regard  to  which  is  that  they  never  cxhib't  these  colors 
at  the  moment  the  urine  is  passed,  but  acquire  them  after  exposure 
to  the  air  or  the  action  of  cheraical  reagents.  He  believes  these 
changes  which  occur  in  urohrematin  out  of  the  body  are  primarily 
due  to  its  constitution  in  the  body  having  been  altered  by  disease. 
He  admits,  however,  in  common  with  others,  th.ot  some  portion  of 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine  comes  from  the  food,  chiefly  vege- 
'  table  food." 

Harley's— The  Urine  and  its  iJerangements— has  been  largely 
quoted,  to  the  manifest  elucidation  of  the  matter  nnder  consid- 
eration. 

We  kn^'wof  no  more  concise  and  reliable  guide  in  ihc  examina 
tion  of  urine,  and  advise  ihose  of  our  readers   who  are  wide  awake 
to  the  needs  of  their  patien's,  to  add  this  to  the  otl-or  handy-books 
on  their  office  table. 


To  flic  Editors  of  the  Xorfh   darolind  Medical  Journal: 

Dka):  Sirs:— I  wish  I  could  git  a  Medical  Journal  without  so 
many  tipographical  erors.  Who  does  your  proof  reading?  I 
n<.ticoyou  spel  fulUill  Ihi'ce  ways      I  h.tv  a  case  to  report  s  >■  n. 

Vours  truly. 

We  stand  condemiuMl  but  cannot  publish  any  more  cosrespondenco 
on  this  subject. 
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SELECTIONS  FEOM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 


APOMORPHIA. 

M.  Verger  lectured  before  the  '*  Congress  of  the  French  Asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  the  Sciences,"'  on  the  expulsion  of 
foreign  bodies  from  the  a?sophagus,  by  the  aid  of  vomiting  invoted 
by  aponiorphia. 

A  child  had  a  prune  stone  lodged  in  the  oesopliagus,  and  as  no 
suitable  instruraaiits  Mcere  at  hand  to  etfcct  its  removal  and  i^xsgi! 
failing  to  produeie  emesis  it  was  decided  io  administer  apomorphia 
hypodermically.  Two  doses  aggregating  2^  milligrams  (about  1'24 
of  a  grain)  were  given,  which  induced  vomiting  promptly,  and  the 
stone  was  expelled. 

The  child  went  to  sleep,  its  muscles  relaxed,  intellect  became 
dull,  pulse  small  and  the  respiration  remained  normal.  Recovery 
speedily  followed  a  dose  of  infusion  of  coffee. 

Much  larger  doses  than  these  are  given. 

CEDEMA    GLOTTIDIS    IN    LARYNGEAL    PHTHISIS. 

M.  Gonguenheim  read  a  paper  on  (F^dema  of  the  Glottis  in 
Laryngeal  Phthisis,  of  which  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  frequent 
complication.  He  examined  the  larynx  of  great  many  persons 
dead  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  but  found  oedema  in  no  case  ;  these  only 
limited  swelling  and  hypertrophy.  Imjiortant  therapeutic  indica- 
tions may  be  deduced  from  this. 

He  did  not  claim  that  cedema  never  occurs  but  that  it  is  much 
more  rare  than  is  commonly  supposed.  No  symptoms  j^Jithogno- 
monic  of  ffidema  glottidis  have  been  observed.  This  view  was  sup- 
ported by  the  citation  of  cases. 

DIGITALIS. 

M.  Tessier,  Sr.  read  a  paper  on  the  Therapeutic  Effects  of  Digi- 
talis. In  spite  of  what  has  been  written  there  remains  much  doubt 
as  to  the  indications  or  contra-indications  for  the  use  of  tlii.s  drug. 
While  certain  authors  would  reserve  it  exclusively  for  the  treatment 
of  mitral  lesions,  others  look  upon  it  as  f//c  remedy  in  aortic  affec- 
tions. 

About  184U,  under  4he  iniluencse  of  the  ideas  of  M.  IWill^Klfe 
digitalis  was  held  to  lie  exclusively  a  sedative.     Later  it    was   said 
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that  it  stimulated  the  cardiac  innervation,  and  increased  arterial 
tension  ;  and  M.  Gubler  wrote  that  it  was  not  the  "opium  of  the 
heart"  but  the  "cinchona."  After  an  experience  of  35  years,  M. 
Tessier  concludes  that  there  are  few  le3ions  of  the  heart  to  Avhich 
digitalis  is  not  suited;  that  ic  is  in  turn  stimulant  and  sedative  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  organ.  Taking  sphygmographic 
tracings  from  conditions  very  dissimilar  they  all  approach  nearer 
vo  the  normal  type  under  the  influeuce  of  digitalis.  There  is  no 
(50Htra-indication  for  digitalis  either  in  hypertrophy  or  in  aortic 
stenosis  or  insufficiency.  With  respect  to  diseases  of  the  right 
heart  they  can  only-be  benetitted  by  agents  which,  like  digitalis, 
increase  the  vis-a-tergo,  and  improve  the  circulation  in  the  ticrve- 
eentres. —  Ty7/Q7i  Medicale 

IXFLAM.MATIOX    VS.     REPAIR. 

Senftleben  has  instituted  some  interesting  experiments  in  Cohn- 
heim's  laboratory  which  support  the  theories  of  his  master  in  refer- 
ence to  inflammation.  In  order  to  ascertain  wi^etl.er  in  experi- 
mental keratitis  the  young  cells  were  migrated  white  corpuscles  or 
proliferations  of  the  corneal  corpuscles,  he  endeavored  to  observe 
them  independently  one  of  the  other.  For  the  first  experiment  he 
set  up  a  superficial  keratitis  by  making  a  slight  central  cauteriza- 
tion of  the  cornea,  disturbing  only  the  epithelium,  and  obtained 
no  trace  of  leucocytes.  Care  in  this  experiment  is  important,  for 
if  the  tissue  proj^er  of  the  cornea  be  disturl^ed  it  will  imbibe  the 
'  oonjunctival  liquids  and  leucocytes  will  appear.  In  this  event  the 
corneal  corpuscles  may  readily  be  seen  to  proliferate  and  give  birth 
to  new  corpuscles,  not  ronnd  cells. 

For  the  second  experiment  the  vitality  of  the  cornea  was  de- 
stroyed without  interfering  with  the  movements  of  the  leucocytes 
into  and  within  its  substance.  The  eye  of  an  animal  was  placed 
in  the  stomach  of  another,  and  allowed  to  remain  several  hours,  or 
a  thread  avus  passed  through  the  globe  care  being  taken  not  to 
wound  the  cornea  ;  afterwards  perfectly  normal  corneal  corpuscles 
Avere  seen,  while  the  leucjcytes  were  observed  penetrating  the  tissue 
from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre,  escaping  first  from  the 
A'essels,  and   advancing  either  in  the  nutritive  channels  or  in  the 

]^ri-n.eural  spaces. 

The  two  proceeds  differ  essenlrialLy — the  first  is  one  of  repair, 
wliiJe  t'lic  second  is  iniiammatbry  and  destructive.  Thev  have  noth- 
ings in*  COmtnon. —  Virrhhm  Arrlnv.  t.  Ixxii,  p.  542. 
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YELLOW  FEVER. 


SUGGESTION  OF  A  PLAN  OF  TREATMENT  FOR  YELLOW 
FEVER,  TO  BE  USED  BY  THOSE  WHO  ARE  UNABLE 
TO  PROCURE  MEDICAL  AID  WITHOUT  DELAY. 

Letter  from  :i  Pliysician. 


Charleston,  September  — ,  1878. 
'To  Medical  Officers  of  Board  of  FleaJth  : 

We  i)roposc  to  publish  a  circular  for  distribution,  as  you  think, 
best,  containing  some  plan  of  treating  the  disease,  whicli  is  effi,- 
cient,  safe  and  unhurtful,  to  be  used  by  tliose  who  cannot  have 
quickly  the  services  of  a  physician.  In  yellow  fever,  time  is  almost 
every  thing,  for  life  is  compromised  by  the  fever  of  the  first  few 
hours;  With  a  long  and  frequent  experience  of  this  fever,*  we 
still  firmly  believe  that  many  would  recover — a  very  large  propor- 
tion— if  they  vrould  begin  at  the  veri/  inception  of  the  attack,  with 
cold  sponging  (or  with  towels)  of  the  liead,  hatids  and  arms  with 
ice  water,  thoroughly  applied  and  re])eated  frequently  as  the  tem- 
perature rises,  and  for  the  first  one,  two  or  three  days,  if  necessary. 
Give  at  the  heginni)ig  fifteen,  iwenty,  or  twenty-five  grains  of  cal- 
omel, with  the  same  of  quinine  ;  follow,  in  three  or  four  hours, 
with  a  dose  of  salts.  Then  jio  more  niedicine,  save  a  little  acetate 
of  potash  (four  or  five  grains)  with  l-8th  to  l-12th  of  a  grain  of 
morphine,  in  a  little  water,  used  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  quiet 
irritation.  Place  the  feet  \\\  hot  mnstard  water,  and  cover  the 
abdomen  with  mustard  plasters  at  the  beginning,  to  be  repeated. 
Use  care  with  regard  to  food.  If  the  fever  is  thus  restrained  and 
kept  so  by  these  means,  in  fair  cases  subsequent  bad  symptoms  can 
hardly  occur.  There  will  be  no  black  vomit  if  the  fever  of  tlie  first 
few  hours  is  kept  within  bounds,  Tor  then  all  the  mischief  is  done. 
This  is  all  and  it  is  enough,  not  too  much  nor  too  little. 

N.   B. — No  time  must  be  lost  at  the  beginninfj  ! 

The  apparent  simplicity  of  those  measures  does  not  detract  from 
their  Value. 


*8ce  articles  in  "  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review"  for  Jan.,  1858,  March 
1859,  October,  1873,  and  January,  1S77,  lor  the  proofs  \vc  have  'given  of  tlio  clticiency 
of  the  method  advised. 
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Those  who  arc  severely  prejudiced  against  the  use  of  quinine  ?;««y 
leave  it  out,  as  Ave  have  no  time  for  proof  or  argument  ;  but  we 
'commend  it  highly  for  several  reasons. 

F.  PEYEE  POECHEE,  M.  D., 
Associate  Physician  City  Hospital,    Charleston: 


At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  South 
Carolma,  held  September  2nd,  1878,  the  following  resolntionsj 
offered  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Kinloch,  were  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished : 

liesolvecl  1st,  That  we  witness  with  surprise  and  mortification  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  many  sections  of  our  country 
to  institute  a  futile  and  oppressive  system  of  land  quarantine  against 
yellow  fever. 

2ud,  That  this  system,  originating,  as  we  believe,  Avith  a  panic- 
stricken  people,  and  supported  by  the  teachings  of  theorists,  is  in- 
consistent Avith  the  most  generally  received  views  as  to  the  origin  and 
propagation  of  the  disease  in  question,  and  opposed  to  the  human- 
ity of  a  civilized  age. 

3d,  That  Ave  respectfully  urge  upon  the  profession,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  the  necessity  of  opposing  this 
false  and  inhuman  doctrine  by  every  means  in  their  poAver,  if  nec- 
essary, CA-en,  by  an  earnest  appeal  for  legislative  enactments  on  the 
subject. 

4th,  That  we  respectfully  but  most  urgently  advise  our  felloAV- 
citizens  of  those  localities  where  the  invasion  of  the  disease  may 
seem  imminent,  to  expend  all  their  efforts  rather  in  the  removal  of 
those  causes,  which,  in  accordance  Avith  the  Avell  established  facts 
of  modern  science,  are  knoion  to  he  potent  in  localiziny  eijidemic 
disease. 

5th,  That  we  extend  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy  to  our  felloAV- 
citizens,  Avho  are  noAv  feeling  the  dire  effects  of  the  illegal  and  in- 
humane enactments  referred  to,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  the 
good  we'can  in  our  own  State,  to  aid  in  their  present  deliverance, 
and  to  provide  for  their  future  security. 

A  true  copy  : 

W.  H.  BAILEY,  M.  D., 
Secretary  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina. 
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Une  opinion  sur  la  Fievre  Janne  ctdu  Traitement  que  pins  con- 
viendra  ponr  sa  gnerison.  Par  J.  A.  Cczar  de  Vasconcellos.  Elvas 
typographia  da  Dcmocracia.     1878. 

This  little  pamphlet  of  twelve  pages  has  for  its  object  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever.  The  author  describes  the 
'course  of  the  disease,  dividing  it  into  three  stages.  He  holds  the 
opinion  contrary  to  some  authors,  that  not  only  do  emetics  and 
purgatives  not  produce  tnischievous  results,  bnt  that  they  do-  good 
by  ridding  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  their  offending  contents.  He 
prefers  calcined  magnesia  as  the  laxative  agent.  As  m  yellow  fever 
there  is  always  diarrhoea,  it  is  suflicient  to  employ  it  as  an  absorb- 
ent in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated.  Furthermore,  as  in  yellow 
fever,  there  always  exists  a  morbid  principle  in  the  blood,  (principefe 
eminemment  putrefacteurs)  and  also  as  the  febrile  movement  as  a 
fire  accelerates  fermentative  action  whicti  precedes  putrefaction,  he 
employs  salicylic  acid  to  counteract  these  conditions.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  example  of  his  formula  : 

Acid  salicylic,  1  gramme. 

Acid  sulphuric,  12  drops. 

Warm  water,  150  grammes. 

Calcined  Magnesia,  4-  grammes, 
m. 
Minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  proper  preparation  of  tliis 
formula,  an  account  of  which  would  be  superfluous.  The  above  is 
divided  into  two  doses,  and  given  at  intervals  of  two  hours.  If 
after  three  or  four  hours  there  is  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  he 
repeats  the  treatment,  though  not  the  same  day,  excepts  in  des- 
perate cases.  Wlien  abatement  of  symptoms  is  clearly  recognized 
in  the  interval  he  gives  in  four  doses  during  tlio  day  the  follow^lng  : 

Salicylic  acid,  1  gramme. 
Alcohol,  C  grammes. 
Warm  Avater,  250  grammes. 
Sugar,  ;]0  grammes, 
t  Citric  acid  (to  taste). 
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The  treatment  commenced  by  the  combination  of  magnesia  and 
salicylic  acid  is  relied  upon,  because  at  the  same  time  the  magnesia 
"  absorbs  the  humors"  and  sweeps  out  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
salicylic  acid  acts  with  more  rapidit}'. 

The  following  drink  is  to  be  given  : 

White  of  ogg,  1-^0  grammes. 

Decoction   of  poppies   or   borage,  100  grammes. 

Sugar,  40  grammes. 

Orange  flower  Abater,  10  grammes. 
Take  three  or  four  doses  a  da}-,  between  those  of  the  salicylic 
mixture,  if  gastric  irritation  or  the  continuance  of  diarrhoea  make  it 
necessar}^  Large  doses  of  salicylic  acid  are  not  so  necessary  in  warm 
climates  where  all  retnedies  act  with  more  force  than  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  Our  author  is  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  his  remedies 
from  the  great  supposed  analogy  between  cholera  morbus  in  its 
form  of  invasion  and  propagation,  and  yellow  fever. 


YELLOW  FEVER. 


Editors  Nvrth   Carolina  Medical  Journal : 

Gextlemex  : — Xow  that  so  many  localities  are  being  depopu- 
lated by  this  dreadful  disease,  which  to  such  an  extent  baffles  the 
skill  of  the  profession,  T  trust  that  a  few  plain  observations  from 
one  who  has  had  experience  with  its  management  v/ill  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  your  readers. 

I  will  first  speak  of  the 

DIAGXOSIS. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  pain  in  tlie  head  and  back, 
the  injected  conjunctiva  and  other  symptoms  which  are  described 
in  the  books  and  are  familiar  to  all.  I  only  desire  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  sign  which  I  regard  as  infallible.  Every  intelligent  physi- 
cian is  familiar  with  the  line  upon  the  under  gum,  which  so  dis- 
tinctly indicates  mercurial  or  lead  poisoning-.  The  iwison  of  3-01- 
iow  ftn.er  also  ha^  its  peculiar  mark  for  the  gum.     :\ry  attention  was 
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directed  to  this  sig-a  in  the  early  part  of  the  epidemic  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  city  in  1802.  As  soon  as  it  was  pointed  ont  to  me,  I 
commenced  looking  for  it  in  every  case  1  saw,  and  never  failed  to 
find  it. 

An  examination  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  will  disclose  a 
tight  constricted  and  whitened  appearance  of  the  gum  around  the 
under  incisor  teeth  which  I  have  never  seen  nnder  otlier'  circum- 
stances, and  so  uniform  and  constant  is  this  mark,  that  its  presence 
or  absence  would  be  as  conclusive  evidence  to  me  of  the  form  of 
disease  present  as  are  tlie  well  known  marks  of  lead  poisoning  or 
mercurialization. 

TREATMENT. 

As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  determined,  lose  no  time,  but  imme- 
diately administer  a  full  dose  of  a  mild  purgative,  ol.  ricini  preferred, 
which  will  act  in  about  three  hours.  As  soon  as  it  operates  give 
quinia  snip.  grs.  xx.,  acid  sulph,,  q.  s.,  t:)  make  a  clear  solution. 
Follow  with  hot  teas  freely,  and  you  will  bo  surprised  to  see  how 
quickly  the  feln'ilc  symptoms  will  disappear.  Twelve  hours  after — 
half  the  above  dose  of  quinine  shiinld  be  given  in  the  same  form. 
All  solid  food  should  be  prohibited,  but  the  system  should  l)e  well 
sustained  by  frequent  moderate  supplies  of  liquid  food  and  stimu- 
lants. Essence  or  extract  of  beef  and  v/cak  brandy  toddy  are  most 
desirable.  If  these  directions  are  observed  in  the  coinineiicement  ol 
the  disease,  no  other  medicine  shouM  ije  allowed,  and  a  recovery 
may  be  confidently  expected.  A  delay  of  twenty-four  hours,  how- 
ever, is  almost  certainly  fatal.  If  there  is  any  nausea  er  tenderness 
of  the  epigastrium  a  large  cantharides  plaster  should  be  ai^plied  to 
the  abdomen  and  continued  at  intervals  if  those  symptoms  return. 

PROPIIVLAXIS. 

Many  have  fallen  victims  to  the  popular  idea  that  ihe  free  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  would  prevent  them  from  receiving  it.  I  would 
not  recommend  habitual  moderate  drinkers  ro  select  as  a  proper 
time  for  reformatiun  when  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  is  at  its 
height.  The  regular  habits  of  life  should  ho  carefully  adhcnd  to 
at  such  time  and  all  excesses  avoided. 

I  will  conclude  by  suggesting  Avhat  I  consider  the  most  practica- 
ble means  of  arresting  the  disease.     It  has   been    well   established 
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that  freezing  cold  is  tlie  only  sure  precursor  of  the  end  of  an  epi- 
demic of  yellow  fever.  With  what  joy  is  the  news  received  in  the 
stricken  city,  ''we  had  a  killing  frost  last  night." 

The  art  of  producing  artificial  ice  and  refrigerating  macliines  has 
been  so  far  perfected  during  the  last  few  years  that  nearly  all 
Southern  cities  now  possess  within  themselves  the  means  of  red.uQ- 
ing  the  temperature  of  rooms  to  any  desired  extent  by  the  simple 
use  of  cool  condensed  air.  A  manufacturer  of  air  compressors 
says  :  "■  we  are  able,  without  the  use  of  ice  or  chemicals,  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  a  given  space  very  nearly  to  the  freezing  point 
if  desired." 

But  I  am  treading  on  forbidden  ground,  in  a  commnnication  of 
this  character  and  so  forbear  speaking  further  of  flie  means  of  pro- 
ducing artificial  "killing  frost."  If  those  who  desire  to  experi- 
ment in  this  direction,  will  communicate  with  me,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  assist  them. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  B.  CAEE,  M.  D. 

Wilmington,  :N".  C,  September  17tli,  1878. 


OmCULAR  OF  THE  NEW  OELEANS  BOAED  OF  HEALTH. 


We  give  the  following  extracts  from  a  circular  at  present  issued 
in  New  Orleans,  indicating  the  modes  of  treatment  of  yellow  fever: 

Tlie  onset  is  more  apt  to  be  sudden  and  violent  than  that  of  the 
other  fevers  which  j)revail  hero,  and  more  apt  to  occur  at  night. 
Frequently,  but  not  invariably,  a  chill  precedes  the  fever.  There 
is  violent  pain  in  the  forehead  at  the  beginning,  soon  followed  by 
severe  joain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  The  eyes  are  red  and 
glistening. 

Any  individual  affected  as  above  described  slioukl  immediately  go 
liome,  go  to  b-ed,  and  send  for  a  physician  without  delay.  With- 
out waiting  for  his  arrival  a  hot  foot-bath  should  l)e  taken,  and  per- 
spiration encouraged  by  warm  drinks  and  a  moderate  cover  in  bed- 
If  there  sliouM  be  any  dehiy-  in  the  arrival  of  the  physician,  a  simple 
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purgative  should  l>e  taken,  and  if  the  attack  comes  on  soon  after 
eating,  an  emetic  of  ipecac  or  mustard  should  be  advisable.  Prompt 
treatment  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  disease,  and  it  should 
be  understood  that  persons  ought  not  to  walk  about  after  falling 
aick,  nor  get  up  at  all  after  once  going  to  bed,  until  the  attack  is 
over. 

Those  who  have  not  had  the  fever  should  avoid  localities  known 
to  be  infected,  aud  should  stay  in  their  houseft  as  much  as  possible 
during  the  night.  Preventive  medicines  are  useless,  and  free  alco- 
holic potations  are  the  worst  preparation  for  encountering  the  fever. 
Regular  habits,  tranquility  of  mind,  and  moderation  in  all  things 
should  be  observed. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  articles  of  clothing  taken  from  a  pa- 
tient's person  and  bed  be  put  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  Calvert's 
No.  5  carbolic  acid.  All  discharges  from  a  patient's  body  should 
also  be  treated  with  carbolic  acid,  together  with  any  articles  soiled 
by  the  same.  As  a  further  precaution,  and  to  aid  the  board  of 
health  in  their  efforts,  it  is  recommended  to  all  householders,  as 
far  as  they  are  able  to  do  so  at  their  own  expense,  whether  there  be 
cases  of  yellow  fever  on  the  premises  or  not,  to  disinfect  their  privy 
vaults  and  drains,  and  also  the  streetjgutters.  A  suitable  agent  for 
this  purpose,  being  both  efficient  and  economical,  is  a  solution  of 
copperas  and  carbolic  acid  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  thre« 
pounds  of  copperas  and  one  half  pint  of  Calvert's  No.  5  carbolic 
acid  to  a  bucket  of  water.  In  case  Calvert's  No  5  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, Page's  crude  acid  may  be  used, — one  half  pint  in  a  bucket 
of  water  thoroughly  stirred  up. 

The  public  generally  are  earnestly  dissuaded  from  attending  the 
funerals  of  yellow  fever  patients,  unless  circumstances  imperatively 
demand  it. 

The  stomach  should  be  observed  frequently,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  nausea  and  tenderness  under  pressure.  Other  warnings  of 
black  vomit  arc  great  restlcssness,sighing,  respiration,  and  hiccough. 
With  the  occurrence  of  these  symjitoms,  which  do  not  usually  pre- 
cede the  subsidence  of  the'  fever,  apply  a  fly-blister  to  the  ejiigas- 
trium,  and  give  ice,  with  brandy  or  champagne  wine,  if  the  pulse 
should  be  weak. 

During  tlje  course  of  the  fever  all   nourishment  should  1)0  with- 
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held.     On  its  subsidence  it  should  be  carefully  resumed,  in  the 
smallest  quantities,  frequently  repeated,  and  altogoter  liquid  at  first. 

Alcoholic  preparations  are  alnlost  invariably  demanded  after  the 
lever  abates.  The  kind  best  relished  by  the  patient  should  be  se- 
lected, and  used  in  small  quantities,  diluted  and  frequently  re- 
peated.    Thus  it  serves  as  food  rather  than  stimulant. 

The  above  plan  of  treatment  is  mainly  expectant,  and  is  to  be 
supplemented  for  special  indications  as  they  may  arise.  Extreme 
restlessnes  might  Justify  the  use  of  chloral  by  enema  ;  but  opium 
should  never  be  resorted  to  after  the  first  twelve  hours.  Severe 
headache  with  a  strong  pulse,  in  a  robust  subject,  would  justify 
local  blood-letting  at  an  early  stage.  On  the  occurrence  of  black 
vomit  such  haemostatics  as  ergot,  subsulphato  of  iron,  and  gallic 
acid  might  be  exhibited. 

Many  physicians,  myself  included,  are  in  favor  of  giving  twenty 
to  thirty  grains  of  quinine  with  the  addition  of  twenty  to  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum  or  Battley's  sedative)  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  fever,  in  two  doses,  at  four  hours'  intervals,  with  the  view  of 
mitigating  the  neuralgic  symptoms  and  promoting  perspiration. 
The  medication  allays  pain,  promotes  perspiration,  quiets  the  pa- 
tient, and  allows  him  to  enter  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  in  a 
much  better  condition.  A  few  make  use  of  special  remedies,  with 
a  view  to  counteract  the  poison  in  the  system  or  aid  in  its  elimina- 
tion, but  such  medication  is  regarded  as  only  experimental,  and  is 
not  recommended.  SAMUEL  CHOPPIN,  M.  D., 

President  Board  of  Health. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR. 


Additional  deaths  of  medical  men  from  yellow  fever  have  oc- 
curred since  our  last  report : 

Memphis,  Tenn. — Oct.  8th,  Dr.  0.  D.  Bartholomew,  volunteer 
from  Nashville,  Tenn.  ;  Oct.  10th,  Dr,  B.  R.  Montgomery,  volun- 
teer from  Chatanooga,  Tenn.  ;  Oct.  13th,  Dr.  J.  R.  Force,  volun- 
teer from  Hot  Bpringsj  Ark. 
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VicTcshurg,  Miss. — Oct,  11th,  Dr.  Happoldt,  volunteer  from  Mor- 
gan ton,  N.  C. 

Port  Gibson,  Miss.— Oct.  9th,  Dr.  Thomiis  Young. 

Greenville,  Miss. — Oct  oth,  Dr.  J.  S.  McCall,  Dr.  A.  S.  Gardiue, 
Dr.  William  Montgomery. 

Brownsville,  Tenn. — Oct.  8th,  Dr.  John  J.  Ware,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Health. 

GMttanooga,  Tenn.— Oct.  13,  Dr.  E.  M.  Baird,  Dr.  K.  N.  Barr. 

Previously  reported,  8G.     Total  to  date,  92. — Medical  Record. 


SANITARY  REPORTS  FROM  NATIONAL  QUARANTINE 
BUREAU.— No.  15. 

Office  Suegeon'-General  U.  S.  M.  II.  S., 

Washixgtox,  October  19th,  1878. 
Abstract  of  Samtaty  Reports  rccieved  during  the  past  week  under 
the  National    Quarantine  Ad. 


New  Orleans,  La. — During  the  week  ending  yesterday  afternoon 
there  were  976  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  235  deaths,  of  which  eighty- 
nine  cases  and  thiity-six  deaths  occurred  in  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  reported.     Total  cases  13,182,  deaths  2,G35. 

No  cases  of  yellow  fever  at  Port  Pads,  or  Soutli  West  Pass  dur- 
ing the  past  week. 

Morgan  City,  La. — There  Aveie  IG  deaths  from  yellow  fever  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  The  number  of  cases  was  incorrectly  given  for 
last  report.  Total  cases  to  date  reported  to  be  about  432,  total 
deaths  87. 

Mobile,  Ala. — For  the  week  ending  yesterday  noon  there  were  56 
cases  of  yellow  fever  and  12  deaths.     Total  cases  93,  deaths  32. 

Decatur,  Ala. — Seventy-three  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  12  deaths 
during  the  week  ending  yesterday.     Total  cases  155,  deaths  27. 

Ocean  tSprings,  Miss. — During  tlic  week  ended  yesterday  noon 
there  were  25  leases  of  yellow  fever  and  1  death.  Total  cases  128, 
deaths  29. 

Pass  Christian,  i//si'.— There  were  32  ]iew  cases  of  yellow  fever 
and.  4  deaths  for  the  week  ended  yesterday.  Total  cases  126, 
deaths  13. 


TELtOW  FEVER.  oOl 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. — During  the  week  ended  yesterday  even- 
ing there  were  52  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  13  deaths.  Total  cases 
338,  deaths  68.  The  fever  is  on  the  decrease  for  want  of  material. 
The  cases  occurring  now  are  more  malignant. 

Friar's  Point,  3Iiss. — Eight  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  2  deaths 
'during  the  week  ended  yesterday  evening.  Total  cases  31,  deaths  6. 

Crystal  Sjjrings,  Miss. — The  yellow  fever  is  confined  principally 
to  the  country  around  Dry  Grove  and  LeMnon  Church.  No  case 
has  yet  occurred  within  the  limits  of  the  village  of  Crystal  Springs. 
During  the  past  week  there  were  31  cases  and  8  deaths.  Total  cases 
113,  deaths  44. 

Baton  Eogue,  Miss. — During  the  week  ended  yesterday  at  9 
A.  M.J  there  were  301  cases  of  yellow  fever  aiid  IH  deaths.  Total 
'cases  3,170,  deaths  139. 

Pascagoula,  Miss. — Total  cases  of  yellow  fever  at  quarantine  to 
'Oct.  12th,  5,  deaths  3. 

Scranton,  Miss. — Total  cases  of  yellow  fever  to  October  13th,  5, 
'deaths  3. 

Viclcsljurg,  Miss. — For  tlie  past  week  there  were  33  deaths  from 
yellow  fever  in  the  city,  and  G4  in  the  county  of  Warren,  outside  of 
the  city.     Total  deaths  in  city  and  county  1,074. 

Holly  Sjjrings,  Miss. — Total  number  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  t6 
yesterday  evening  1,117,  deaths  385.  About  200  cases  under  treat- 
ment. The  fever  is  spreading  into  the  surrounding  country.  A 
slight  frost  occurred  in  the  night  of  October  16th. 

Grenada,  Miss. — For  the  week  ended  yesterday  evening  there 
were  4  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  3  deaths.  The  fever  is  spreading 
into  the  country.  In  fourteen  families  containing  97  unacclimated 
persons  there  occurred  41  cases  and  two  deaths  during  the  past 
week.     Total  deaths  in  Grenada  and  adjacent  country,  337. 

Baton,  Mi.ss. — Total  cases  of  yellow  fever  to  yesterday  evening 
117,  deaths  31.     The  first  case  occurred  August  13th. 

Hernando,  Misx. — During  the  week  ended  yesterday  evening  there 
were  50  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  33  deaths.  Several  of  the  cases 
from  one  to  three  miles  in  the  country.  Total  cases  133,  deaths 
56.     A  light  frost  Avas  observed  this  morning. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — For  the  Aveek  ended  the  evening  of  the  17th 
inst.,  there  were  108  deaths  from  yellow  fever.     Total  deaths  3,893. 
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Dr.  Thornton,  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Hosjiital  Service  at  Menl- 
phis,  has  the  fever. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — One  Imndred  and  one  new  cases  of  yellow 
fever,  and  30  deaths  for  the  week  ended  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  yesterday. 

Paris,  Tenn. — No  cases  of  yellow  fever  or  deaths  for  the  week 
ended  yesterday  afternoon.  A  frost  has  occurred  and  no  further 
trouble  is  expected. 

.  Milan,  Tenn. — The  first  ease  of  yellow  fever — a  refugee — oc- 
curred August  26th.  The  first  case  among  inhabitants  Oct.  12th. 
Total  cases  to  yesterday  3,  deaths  3. 

Cairo,  Illinois. — No  report  of  cases  or  deaths  received.  Assist- 
ant-Surgeon Roswell  Waldo,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  died 
of  the  fever  at  his  post,  yesterday. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Four  deaths  from  yellow  fever  at  quarantine 
during  the  past  week. 

Louisville,  lyy. — For  the  week  ended  yesterday  there  were  15  new 
Cases  of  yellow  fever  and  5  deaths.  Of  these  numbers,  14  cases  and 
5  deaths  were  among  the  inhabitants  in  the  locality  before  described. 
Total  cases  127,  deaths  54,  of  which  89  cases  and  34  deaths  were 
among  refugees. 

JKey  West,  Fla.—^lSo  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  during  the  week, 
one  death  occurred  the  12th  inst.     Total  cases  37,  deaths  17. 

No  reports  received  from  the  following  places  where  the  fever 
exists  :  Plaquemine,  La^,  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  Mississippi  City, 
Miss.,  Greenville,  Miss.,  Spring  Hill,  Miss.,  Water  Valley,  Miss., 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  Canton,  Miss.,  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  Grand  Junction, 
TenUi,  Hickman,  Ky.,  and  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

Havana,  Cuba. — Twenty-four  deaths  from  yellow  fever  and  one 
from  sniall-pox  for  the  week  ended  Oct.  12th.  The  deaths  from  all 
causes,  for  the  month  of  April,  May  and  June  last,  were  3,030— an 
increase  of  989  deaths  over  the  total  for  the  same  months  of  1877  ; 
of  this  increase  535  deaths  were  from  small-pox,  98  from  yellow  fe- 
ver, and  130  from  diarrha3a.  The  deaths  from  yellow  fever  the  past 
summer  are  recaj^itulated  as  follows  :  April,  28  ;  May,  53  ;  June, 
184  ;  July,  504  ;  August,  374 ;  and  September  (to  the  28tb)  168  ; 
making  a  total  of  1,311  deaths. 

Matanzas,  Cuha. — Official  returns  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August  and  September,  show  that  during 
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that  period  there  were  279  cases  of  yellow  fever  with  91  deaths. 
Cases  are  iiow  rare  and  the  fever  has  almost  ceased. 

Morocco,  Africa. — Advices  from  Tangier  up  to  Sept.  21st,  report 
the  prrvalence  of  cholera,  small-pox  and  malignant  fevers  through- 
ont  the  Empire,  except  in  the  country  fronting  the  Spanish  coast. 
Small-pox  prevails  in  every  port  except  Tangier  and  Teteran.  The 
deaths  from  cholera  at  Casahlanca — a  port  of  5,000  inhabitants — 
were  on  the  increase,  and  numbered  103  on  the  17th  of  September. 
Hundreds  have  died  in  the  interior  from  cholera,  fevers  and  star- 
vation, especially  in  the  middle  and  southern  provinces. 
JOHN  M.  WOODWORTH, 

Surgeon-General   U.  S.  M.  H.  S. 

Note. — The  above  reliable  summary  comes  regularly  to  our  office, 
but  reaches  our  readers  mucli  more  rapidly  through  the  daily  press, 
and  for  this  reason  we  have  not  published  them.  This  summary 
brings  us  down  to  a  recent  date. 


CIECULAR  LETTER  TO  PHYSICIANS  AWD  OTHERS  IN 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  YEL- 
LOW FEVER  EPIDEMIC  OF  1878. 

To  Pliysicians  and  others  residing  in  tlic  Cities  and  Towns  visited 
by  the  Yellow  Fever  : — 

Acting  upon  the  advice  of  members  of^  theJAmerican  Public 
Health  Association,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service  has  organized  'a  commission  to  gather  and  record  all  im- 
portant facts  relating  to  the  commencement  and  spread  of  the 
present  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  Avith  the  view  of  establishing 
truths  upon  which  tlie  theory  and  practice  of  prevention  of  future 
epidemics  may  rest. 

Tlic  gentlemen  composing  the  commission — Professor  P>cmiss,  of 
New  Orleans,  Dr.  Cochran  of  Mobile,  and  Professor  Howard,  of 
Baltimore — have  ali-eady  commenced  their  work  in  New  Orleans, 
and  will  visit  the  principal  places  in  which  the  yellow  fever  has 
prevailed. 

The  cordial  eoo'jcration  of  all  wlio  have  facts  to   communicate 
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bearing  upon  tlie  subject  under  iuvestigation  is  earnestly  solicited 
for  the  commission. 

A  preliminary  report  of  the  facts  gathered  up  to  the  19th  of  No- 
vember next  will  bo  presented  to  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, which  will  convene  on  that  day  in  the  city  of  Eichmond, 
to  discuss  the  report,  and  to  advise  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in 
concluding  the  labors  of  the  commission. 

It  is  not  intended  to  terminate  the  investigation  on  the  19th  of 
November,  but  it  is  desirable  that  those  interested  in  public  hygiene 
in  all  parts  of  our  country  should  meet  in  council  prior  to  the  as- 
sembling of  Congress,  as  it  is  generally  believed  that  legislative 
action  will  be  promptly  taken  in  reference  to  preventing  future  ep- 
idemics. The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject is  proper  and  commendable,  but  herein  lies  the  peril  of  hasty 
or  not  fully  matured  legislation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  action 
projiosed  Congress  may  have  the  benefit  of  tiie  advice  of  the  rep- 
resentative men  of  sanitary  science. 

The  invitation  of  the  officers  and  Executive  committee  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  extended  for  the  Kichmond 
meeting,  is  to  "medical  and  sanitary  authorities  and  other  citizens 
who  seek  to  promote  the  public  health."  This  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  who  desire  to  advise  in  reference  to  the  work  in  hand. 

If  tho  voluntary  contributions  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
commission  are  sufficient,  it  is  intended  to  add  to  the  commission  a 
sanitary  engineer,  a  microscopist,  and  a  meteorologist. 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation  is,  as  already  stated,  an  exami- 
nation into  the  causes  of  the  commencement  and  spread  of  tho  epi- 
demic, now  being  prosecuted  by  the  commission. 

The  second  step  is  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  tho  disease 
itself,  which  will  bo  undertaken  if  the  contributions  of  tlie  money 
warrant. 

It  is  believed  that  tho  study  of  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  should 
not  be  added  to  the  labors  of  the  commission.  The  contributions 
of  experience  in  this  direction  will  doubtless  be  numerous,  and  may 
be  properly  left  to  the  medical  journals  of  the  country  and  to  in- 
dividual reports.         Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  WOODWOETH, 
^urgmn-Gmcral  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

Washington,  October  10,  187S. 
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By  R.  A.  KiXLOCH,  M.  D.,  Charleston,  S.  0. 

Professor  of  Surg'^ry,  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South 

Carolina. 


The  origin  and  mode  of  propagation  of  yellow  fever  are  still  un- 
solved problems  in  medicine  ;  nor  are  we  any  jiearer  their  solution 
than  were  our  progenitors  of  the  last  century.  We  question  if  we 
have  been  in  any  respect  able,  by  means  of  modern  science,  to  re- 
strict the  limits  of  this  fearful  scourge,  or,  daring  any  epidemic 
visitation,  to  arrest  its  destructive  march. 

These  truths  come  sadly  liome  to  us  in  this  country,    as  we  now 

♦Messrs.  Editors:— It  was  my  intention  to  liave  given  a  matured  article  upon 
tlie  subject  of  Inland  Quarantine,  but  tlie  absolute  want  of  time  has  prevented  me 
X'vora  doing  more  tlian  putting  together  the  following  crude  reflections.  I  offer  them 
for  your  acceptance  or  frank  rejection.  They  will,  at  least,  serve  to  explain  the  views 
I  entertained  in  offering  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted  by  the  Medical  .Society  of 
Soutli  Carolina  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  wliich  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  a 
place  in  the  last  issue  of  your  able  journal.  Very  truly  yours?, 

R.  A.  KiNLOCH.  M.  D. 
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bell  old  the  potent  sway  of  the  pestilence  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  where,  if  it  has  not  heretofore  been  a  stranger,  it  has 
never  iii;'.de  such  triumphant  progress.  Tiie  law  of  self-preserva- 
lion  is  the  strongest  stimulus  to  human  energy  and  foresight  in  the 
face  of  threateiied  danger  and  deith,  and  yet,  supported  as  this 
has  been  by  all  the  devices  of  n>odern  science,  and  the  ingenious 
appliances  of  art,  it  has  sigiidly  f;iiled  to  aft'ord  proteciion.  This 
onffht  not  to  surprise  us,  liowever,  when  we  remember  our  igno- 
rance of  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  or  even  of  the  special 
form  of  matter  in  which  this  exists,  or  the  laws  that  govern  its 
movement. 

With  the  vulgar,  the  ques'ion  of  excluding  disease  from  com- 
munities is  a  simple  one,  and  their  fiit.h  in  the  ])oency  of  human 
power  and  scientific  applicition  of  means  is  stronger  than  it  can  be 
with  our  enlightened  profession.  Quarantine  and  sanitation  are 
now,  with  the  people,  veritable  superstitions.  They  are  worshipped 
and  implicitly  relied  upon.  There  are  many  to  »  in  the  prof,  ssuui 
equally  credulous  in  this  regard,  and  some,  though  sufficiently  in- 
formed, culpable  enough  to  encourage  the  vulgir  delusian,  with  th& 
v'ew  perhaps  of  magnifying  their  own  of!ice. 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  nectss.iry  to  calm  the  public  mind^ 
and  that  upon  this  ground  quarantine  serves  a  useful  purpose.  We 
question  if  public  quietude  is  not  thus  often  obtained  at  too  liigh 
a  cost,  and  if  the  reaction,  that  sooner  or  later  must  follow  with 
the  realization  of  truth,  is  not;  the  evil  the  more  to  be  dreaded. 
We  cannot,  however,  now  discuss  this  point,  but  will  pirentheti- 
cally  express  our  earnest  conviction  that  truth  is  ever  the  best  pol- 
icy, and  should  be  diffused  everywhere  under  an  enlightened  and. 
progressive  medicine. 

We  have  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  any  kind  of  quarantine 
in  excluding  epidemic  diseases  like  cholera  and  yellow  fever.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  disease,  it  has  visited  many  of  our  seaports 
about  as  often  under  a  rigid  quarantine  as  when  there  was  practi- 
cally none.  I  may  name  the  port  of  Charleston  as  an  example,  be- 
cause with  the  facts  here  I  am  best  acquainted.  During  a  past 
decade,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  physician  who  then  liad  charge  of 
our  quarantine,  all  vessels  from  infected  ports,  and  many  of  them 
with  fever  on  board,  were  detained  only  two  or    three    days,   their 
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cargoes  not  removed,  and  their  holds  indifferently  fumigated,  when 
they  were  allowed  to  come  np  and  discharge  cargo.  We  suffered 
from  the  disease,  during  this  period,  irregularly,  not  oftener  than 
exerj  second  year,  and  escaped  again  and  again  while  infected  ves- 
sels lay  at  our  wharves.  iVs  quarantine  is  conducted  at  most  of  our 
ports,  even  now,  it  is  the  veriest  farce,  and  never  strictly  excludes 
persons  and  filings.  There  are  innumerable  ways  in  which  the  most 
stringent  quarantine  laws  that  can  be  enacted  with  a  republican 
government  mw  be  evaded  and  rendered  :  nga'ory. 

Ordinarily,  our  safeguard  against  infectious  diseases  (assuming 
their  importation)  lies,  we  believe,not  in  quarantine  restrictions.but 
in  the  difficuUy  with  which  the  special  poison  is  diffused,  or  in  the 
tibsence  of  ])roper  conducting  media,  ort'^e  want  of  the  necessaries 
for  propagation  of  the  peculiar  germ,  or  fungus,  supposed  to  exist. 
A  season  never  pas.-es  without  the  yellow  fever  poison  overreaching 
the  supposed  barrier  uf  quarantine,  and  entering  some  one  of  our 
seaport  cities.  In  New  York  harbor,  where,  the  regulations  perhaps, 
are  the  most  complete,  the  germ  from  West  India  vessels  have  in 
innumerable  instances  rt ached  the  shores,  contiguous  to  the  quar- 
antine ground,  or  even  the  city  itself,  by  diffusion,  or  by  direct 
transfer  by  pers  uis  or  things.  Foriunately  the  poison  is  too  dilated 
to  harm,  or  to  develop  many  cases  of  disease  ;  or  else  the  conduct- 
ing media  (air,  earth  or  water  ?)  are  not  at  the  time  suited  for  its 
wide  diffusion  ;  or  the  localizing  influences  are  n^t  such  as  to  favor 
propagation  and  a  fixed  abode.  In  otlier  words,  as  we  must  unsci- 
entifically express  it,  the  "  epidemic  constitution"  is  absent. 

IS"ow,evidentlythis  ''epidemic  constitution"  mustdiffer  in  different 
years,  even  in  the  same  localities.  The  rule  obtains  in  Southern  lat- 
itudes *(in  the  yellow  fever  zone)  as  well  as  in  Northern  regions,  that 
epidemicity  is  greater  or  less,  one  season  as  contrasted  with  another. 
In  the  West  Indies  it  is  a  well  known  fact  thatepidemic  disease  does 
not  always  occur  every  year.  In  s  mie  places  the  disease  may  be 
found  restricted,  while  neighboring  towns,  in  close  communication, 
are  suffering  from  wide-spread  epidemics.  The  epidemicity  this 
year,  so  fearfully  illustrated  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  cannot  be 
accounted  for  bij  any  mere  inqyortation  of  germs  at  one  or  a  dozen 
points.  To  deny  this  is  to  ignore  the  natural  history  of  this  dis- 
ease as  it  has  been  heretofore  known  the  world  over. 
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Willi  port  ([uarantine  wo  have  nothing  now  to  do,  although  the 
above  remarks  may  indicate  in  pai't  ihe  views  we  entertain  of  its 
value.  Inland-quarantine  is  now  the  practical  question  of  the  day. 
In  consideration  of  bur  extensive  and  varied  lines  of  intercommu- 
nicaiion  we  may  well  qiies  i-n  the  utility  or  pi'acticability  of  such 
a  scheme,  however  conducted.  And  as  regards  the  abortive  and 
oppressive  system  which  has  this  season  been  enacted  in  many  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  we  can  find  no  language  strongenough  for  its 
condemnation.  It  has  been  in  many  jdaces  practiced  with  a  blind 
faith,  and  aselfrsliness  inadmissableunderany  law  human  or  divine. 

Can  it  be  claimed  that  any  cordon  sanit((ireh?i,?,  ever  kept  out  chol- 
era or  yellow  fever  when  tiie-^o  disea-os  approach  in  their  epidemic 
form?  Has  it  ever  preveoted  the  extension  of  yellow  fever  from  our 
teaport  t -wns  inio  the  interior?  In  years  gone  by,and  before  we  were 
as  proud  as  we  now  are  of  our  scientific  knowledge,  we  never  en- 
tertained the  hope  of  land  quaran'ine  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  And  its  ditfuson,  or  march  into  ilie  interior,  wiihrare 
exceptions,  never  touk  place.  In  recent  times  the  boasted  sanita- 
rians have  io  impressed  the  people  with  their  importance  that  much 
is  now  expected.  Hence  inconveniences,  privations  and  suiferings 
have  followed  in  a  most  alarming  degree,  the  futile  attempt  to 
carry  out  a  supposed  principle  in  hygienic  law.  Upon  a  mere  as- 
sumption of  the  kuoweldge  of  the  laws  of  a  disease  (a  knowledge 
possessed  as  we  said  above  no  more  now  than  it  wa^  a  hundred  years 
ago)  the  most  arbitrary  regulations  have  been  attempted.  People 
Hying  from  a  stricken  city  have  been  driven  back  to  die.  Kefugees 
from  a  pestilence  have  been  hunted  down,  and,  upon  the  possibilift/ 
of  their  introducing  disease,  (afjcr  they  had  already  been  the  car- 
riers of  the  poison  if  such  thing  were  possible)  have  been  chai'itably 
shipped  to  the  neareit  sister  city,  who  in  turn  was  expected  to  pio- 
tect  herself.  This  selfish,  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  action  was 
practised  by  cities  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  infected  regions, 
and  in  Northern  as  well  as  Southern  latitudes.  The  law  of  self- 
preservation,  as  interpreted  in  these  times,  contained  no  provision 
for  a  brother's  welfare.  AVe  regret  to  say  that  in  but  few  instances 
has  even  a  protest  against  this  rule  of  conduct  gone  forth  from  the 
profession.  The  people  naturally  clung  to  their  superstitions. 
They   possessed  but  small   capability  of  distinguishing  between  a 
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real  at. d  an  imaginary  danger.  They  were  without  that  enliglitnient 
which  slionld  have  reaciiel  them  through  the  profession,  and  they 
were  ready  to  reject  the  lessons  of  facts.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
futile  scheme  most  generally  consisted  in  the  attempted  exclusion 
of  J'J('/•s'0/^s•  AVnile  tijis  action  for  the  most  part  pertained  to 
municipalities,  or  improperly  constituted  health  boards,  it  at  times 
received  the  sanction  and  support  of  regular  health  officers  in  good 
repute. 

After  the  passage  of  the  res  lutions  we  had  the  honor  to  present 
to  the  Med  cal  Sociey  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  2d  of  September, 
there  appeared  in  the  New  York  Medical  Record,  of  September 
12  h,  an  admirable  letter  upon  Inland  Quarantine,  from  Dr.  J.  M. 
Wood  worth,  Surgeon-General  of  ihe  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  this  high  authority  agrees 
with  us  so  far  as  to  express  the  belief  ihat  '"ahsolute  (luarantine  iy 
land  is  iiuj)racfical/le.'^  The  poison  is  considered  to  be  transported 
by  tliinys  and  not  by  persons,  ajiart  from  their  clothing.  A.  "{sim- 
plified" scheme  is  then  sngges  ed  ;  but  even  this  Dr.  Woodworth 
thinks  could  only  be  cari'ied  out  in  tie  event  of  power  resting  in  a 
central  head,  and  the  authorities  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
several  States  thinking  and  acting  alike.  Dr.  W.  concludes  that 
the  millenium  will  have  come  when  this  concert  of  action  is  ob- 
tained.    We  agree  witli  him  thoroughly  in  this  view. 

It  may  be  well  for  us,  however,' to  consider  in  brief  the  probable 
workings  of  this  simplified  scheme,  to  strengthen  our  view  as  to  the 
inipracticaMlity  of  any  kind  of  inland  (luarantine.  The  plan  of 
Dr.  Woodwor;h  is  in  some  respects  the  most  tangible  that  has  been 
suggested.  It  contemplates  a  camp,  some  miles  outside  of  an  in- 
fected city,  for  the  temporary  residence  of  unacclimatei  residents. 
Also  an  intermediate  station,  where  clothing  and  other  effects  of 
the  fleeing  people  would  be  thoroughly  disinfected  before  being 
allowed  to  pass  to  the  camp.  The  refugees,  once  at  the  camp,  it  is 
presumed  will  be  free  to  depart  elsewhere  after  a  certain  detention. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  healthfulness  of  the  camp  is  made 
to  depend  upon  the  successful  disinfection  of  the  clothing  and 
other  effects  of  the  fleeing  people.  Now,  has  science  arrived  at  that 
perfection  which  enables  her  to  instire  the  value  of  any  means  of 
disinfection  yet  practiced  ?     Perhaps  cold  and  heat  are  the  only  re- 
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liable  means,  and  we  scarcely  see  how  these  agents  Ciu  be  applied 
practically  under  the  proposed  plan.  We  would  have  to  use  them 
too,  in  many  instances,  with  the  imminent  risk  of  entirely  destroy- 
ing the  effects.  Under  such  an  attempt,  however,  we  would  have 
to  construct  ice  houses,  ovens,  and  apparatuses  for  boiling, or  steam- 
ing, upon  an  immense  scale.  It  is  well  known  that  even  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  the  chemist  both  heat  and  cold  will  often  fail  to  destroy 
infusorial  life.  How  uncertain  then  the  operation  of  these  agents 
applied  extemporaneously  and  by  untrained  hands  !  Let  there  oc- 
cur but  one  failure  to  disinfect,  and  the  refugee  camp  receives  dis- 
ease, and  a  new  focus  of  epidemicity  starts  from  the  intrwducrd 
germs.  This  would  necessitate  a  second  fleeing  of  the  people,  the 
establishment  of  a  new  camp,  and  another  intermediate  s  ation  in 
Avhich  to  try  again  the  process  of  disinfection. 

Again,  we  are  really  ignorant  as  to  the  kirid  of  articles  most  likely 
to  carry  the  supposed  germs.  We  assume  that  these  germs  adhere 
best  to  woolen  goods  and  bedditig,  or  are  ensconced  in  trunks.  For 
some  articles,  disinfecing  solutions  or  gasps  might  be  suggested, 
and  at  times  these  conld  no  doubt  be  used  successfully.  But  here 
again  is  uncertainty.  Look  once  more  at  the  lab'ratory  experi- 
ments with  chlorine,  carbolic  acid,  quinine,  sulphur,  and  turpen- 
tine. With  the  most  careful  manipuhiMon,  by  the  best  scientists, 
bacteria  or  infusor'al  life  of  any  kind,  exposed  to  the  above  named 
germicides,  while  isolated  in  closed  vessels,  will  survive  an  as'onish- 
ing  length  of  time.  AVould  not  the  chances  for  life  <  f  the  yellow 
fever  germ  '  r  fungus  be  infinitely  better  at  the  pr<'posed  disinfect- 
ing station  than  that  of  the  infusoria  in  the   chemical  laboratory  ? 

But  the  very  change  of  clo  hingon  the  part  of  the  refugee  mny 
involve  serious  risk.  The  new  clothing  must  be  provided  in  ad- 
vance, unless  the  disinfected  articles  are  to  be  resumed.  What 
guarantee  have  we  that  clothing  kept  at  the  station  is  not  inftcted 
by  contact  with  tilings  constantly  accompanying  the  persons  from 
infected  cities,  or  that  it  will  not  soon  become  polluted  by  juxtapo- 
sition Tvith  the  garments  that  the  party  takes  off  when  abou^.  effect- 
ing an  exchange  P  The  very  articles  disinfected  are  liable  to  be- 
come again  contaminated  before  the  departure  of  the  refugee. 
Surely  there  is  no  scientific  accuracy  here  !  If  the  poison  is  a 
portable  one,  and  capable  of  diffusion   and  multiplication    to   the 
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extent  supposed  by  many,  this  simplified  scheme  must  prove  a 
failure.  Things  innumerable  will  escape  our  scrutiny  and  be  the 
bearers  of  the  poison.  While  we  confidently  give  freedom  of  de- 
parture t'i  per.so)i.s,  their  very  hair  ma}'  carry  the  seeds  of  disease.  It 
then  becomes  a  reasonable  demand  that  every  one  at  the  station  be 
shaven  at  id  shorn. 

Let  US  look  yet  farther.  There  are  serious  risks  to  be  en- 
countered upon  all  lines  of  travel,  outside  of  the  camp,  which  con- 
nect with  neighboring  towiis.  Ttie  refugee  camp  must  receive  its 
supplies  from  the  ir.feced  oty,  or  from  neighboring  healthy  com- 
munities. If  from  I  he  former,  there  must  be  admitted  things  that 
cannot  be  subjected  to  disinfection — things  that  must  come  in  bulk, 
and  with  surrounding  air  and  the  necessary  packing.  If  an  epidemic 
then  IS  not  iiduccd  it  will  not  be  because  of  the  want  of  infec- 
tions material. 

Again, the  refugee  s  at  the  camp  are  to  be  only  temporarily  excluded 
from  the  lines  of  travel.  Indeed  the  presumption  of  their  health  will 
allow  of  their  early  entrance  into  sdjoaiingor  distant  towns.  There 
are  intermediate  points  between  the  t  e.ilthy  and  unhealthy  communi- 
ties, under  all  the  systems  of  land  quarantine  that  have  been  enacted, 
at  which  persons  and  things  from  the  opposite  points  must  com- 
mingle. There  is  then  necessarily  danger  to  all  unacclimated  per- 
sons from  the  healthy  side.  The  very  quarantine  officers,  the  con- 
ductors and  other  employees  of  rail  road  trains,  the  officers  and 
hands  upon  br.ats,  are  directly  exposed  to  infection.  They  must 
needs  very  often  come  in  contact  with  polluted  air,  or  infected 
clothing,  and  thus  th'^y  are  in  daily  jeopardy  of  contracting  disease. 
Do  the  ignorant  and  panic  stricken  municipalities  of  every  small 
town  who  arrogate  to  themselves  authority  to  stop  and  drive  back 
every  man  woman  and  child  running  for  life,  think  of  this  danger  ? 
How  often  do  they  verify  the  scriptural  saying  that  ''he  who 
would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it !" 

The  remarks  Just  made  with  reference  to  the  commingling  of 
healthy  with  unhealthy  communities  applies  to  a  certain  extent  to 
the  refugee  camp  that  we  have  been  considering  as  well  as  to  the 
originally  infected  city.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  view  as  to  the  prob- 
ability of  the  camp  becoming  infected  from  the  city,  of  course,  the 
passage  of  persons  and  things  from  the  camp  along  the   lines  of 
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travel,  implies  a  definite  amount  of  risk  to  the  neighboring  com- 
munities, and  the  likelihood  of  the  creation  of  new  I'oci  of  disease. 
Our  line  of  thought  has  thus  proceeded  upon  the  presumptiou 
that  the  disease  is  transported  by  tliiagH  only  ;  but  if  we  admit  its 
trans.ference  by  perso}is  as  well,  this  whole  scheme  of  '•  simplified 
land  quarantine"  must  be  the  more  certainly  regarded  as  delusive 
and  impractical. 

We  have  no  greater  faith  in  any  other  system  that  man  may  at- 
tempt in  the  present  condition  of  civilization  and  science.  The 
lessons  so  far  derived  from  the  present  epidemic  strengti-ie'i  ns  in 
this  convicti'jn.  It  is  true  there  are  facts  yet  to  beglea^.ed,  and  de- 
ductions to  be  drawn.  The  experi"  nee  las  been.t'c  most  valu- 
ble  ever  offered  to  reason  from.  We  trust  io  may  abound  to  oar 
good.  There  are  yet  so  many  open  questions  that  we  shnll  not  ob- 
trude upon  scientific  investigations  by  far:her  urging  our  convic- 
tions. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  practical  and  vital  mater  that  we,  as 
a  profession,  should  strive  ti>  insist,  upon.  If  land  quarantine  is  to 
be  in  any  way  practiced  in  the  future,  it  should  be  under  the 
guidance  of  properly  organized  bodies,  who  are  familiar  with  all 
the  teachings  of  modern  science  and  professional  experience.  They 
should  be  prepared  to  act  in  accordance  simply  with  known  facts. 
The  people  should  be  enlightened  at  d  made  t »  know  that  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  submit  to  thoso  en  itlcd  by  education  and  expe- 
rience to  lead  them.  The  spirit  in  the  profession  to  encourage  the 
fears  and  superstitions  of  the  vulgar  should  bo  frowned  down. 
The  time  for  action  is  now,  when  the  rav.jges  of  the  pestilence  havu 
ceased,  but  while  these  are  still  fresh  in  the  menu  ry  of  aU.  Now 
it  is  that  every  Sate  Legislature  should  be  asked  to  establish  a 
health  board  with  most  plenary  ])owers,  and  the  }>rofession  use 
their  powerful  influence  in  having  these  properly  constituted. 
There  should  come  strength,  too,  by  union  and  harmonious  action. 
Perfect  agreement  upon  all  points  connected  with  infectious  dis- 
eases cannot  be  ex})ected,  but  there  should  be  assured  at  least  that 
true  spirit  of  cooperation  which  will  enable  us  to  settle  upon  the 
most  practical  way  of  meeting  the  requiremen's  of  this  question, 
and  of  at  least  depriving  it  of  the  inhumanity  which  has,  this  year, 
been  its  saddest  as  well  as  its  most  decisive  result. 
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I.— SUPEA-PUBIC    LITHOTOMY. 
By     a    North     Carolina     Physiciax. 


In  August,  1ST7,  I  discovered  a  stone  ia  the  bladder  of  Henry 
Ciibson,  (col.,)  ffit.  7  years.  He  had  suffered  from  this  cause  for 
nearly  six  years  ; — in  consequence,  his  general  health  was  much 
shattered,  and  bis  appearance  betokened  great  emaciation  and  de- 
bility. The  urine  was  alkaline  with  an  ammoniacal  odor,  often  con- 
taining blood  in  large  quantity,  and  looked  milky  from  the  admix- 
ture of  mucus  and  pus. 

My  intention  wrfs  to  operate  by  the  perineal  method,  but  the  di- 
rector in  my  possession  proving  too  large  for  his  urethra,  I  extracted, 
the  stone  by  tlie  supra-pubic  section.  The  calculus,  as  large  as  a 
hickory  nut,  was  extremely  rough,  and  weighed,  about  two  ozs. 
Patient  recovered  perfectly  in  sixteen  days. 

In  December,  18T7,  I  performed  a  like  operation  upon  Alfred 
Ilines,  (white)  0e^  18  3'ears.  This  patient  had.  suffered  with  symp- 
toms of  stone  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  in  a  more  unpromising  state 
of  health  than  the  o'her.  Albumen  wasjiresent  in  large  quantity 
in  the  alkaline  urine,  besides  mucus,  pus  and  blood.  Digestion 
was  feeble,  emaciation  extreme,  and  auscultation  revealed  the 
presence  of  marked  valvular  disease  on  both  sides  of  the  heart. 
Fourteen  days  after  the  operation,  patient  returned  to  his  home, 
tAvelve  miles  distant,  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  the  wound  was 
closed.  The  calculus  was  as  large  as  an  English  walnut,  with  a 
rough  and  jagged  surface. 

The  procedure  in  both  cases,  was  as  follows  :  After  shaving  the 
parts,  complete  ana3sthesia  was  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  ether. 
The  bladder  having  been  moderately  distended  with  warm  water, 
the  catheter  w^as  exchanged  for  a  Thompson's  sound  which  accu- 
rately filled  the  urethra.  (The  catheter  would  have  answered  the 
same  purpose,  if  I  had  stopped  its  canal.)  The  sound  was  pushed 
upwards,  until  its  point  could  be  felt  an  inch  or  more  above  the 
symphysis  pubis.  In  this  position  it  served  as  a  gauge  for  the 
depth  of  the  external  incision.  This  was  made  about  two  inches 
long,  in  the  median  line,  the  tissues  being  divided  until  the  fascia 
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below  the  recti  muscles  was  exposed.  By  means  of  the  sound  tliis 
was  now  made  taught,  and  cautiously  punctured  close  to  the 
symphysis,  until  first  a  director,  and  then  a  finger  could  be  freely 
passed  behind  the  pubic  bones.  The  sound  being  now  partially 
withdrawn,  the  fascia  was  divided  upon  the  finger  to  the  extent  of 
the  external  incision.  By  retracting  the  sides  of  the  wound,  the 
bladder  was  exposed,  pierced  wi;h  a  strong  tenaculum  at  its  high- 
est convexity,  dr^wn  to  the  upper  ei;d  of  tlie  incision,  and  held  up 
b}^  an  assistant.  The  sound  having  been  withdrawn,  the  bladder 
drained  of  its  contents,  was  carefully  incised  in  a  line  with  the  ex- 
ternal wound,  and  just  above  the  pubes,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
admit  the  finger.  The  location  and  size  of  the  stone  being  thus  as- 
certained, it  Avas  grasped  v/iih  the  ordinary  bullet  forceps  and  cau- 
tiously withdrawn  through  the  incision,  which  required  slight  en- 
largement in  the  second  case.  Xo  other  stone  being  found,  the 
bladder  was  several  times  waslied  out  with  cold  water  until  bleeding 
ceased,  after  which  a  compress  moistened  with  laudanum  and 
whiskey  was  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed. 

On  the  score  of  treatment,  little  need  be  said.  An  attempt  to 
pass  the  catheter  in  the  first  case,  gave  rise  to  such  pain,  that  I  did 
not  repeat  in  either  case,  and  the  urine  was  allowed  to  take  its'.©wn 
course.  The  wound  was  frequently  washed,  and  both  it  and  the  ad- 
joining parts  as  of  ;en  anointed  with  vaseline.  The  bladder  was  several 
times  injected  with  warm  water  through  the  wound,  and  large  ac- 
cumulations of  urine  prevented  by  turning  tlie  patient  upon  his 
side  and  even  upon  the  belly  every  four  or  five  hours,  until  urine 
began  to  pass  by  the  natural  channel.  Pus  as  well  as  urine  some- 
times collected  between  the  bladder  and  abdominal  walls,  but  was 
readily  expelled  by  gentle  pressure.  Reilction  was  not  excessive, 
and  the  fever  speedily  yielded  to  quinia.  Morphia  was  used  when 
necessary  to  control  pain,  the  bowels  kept  open,  and  nourishment 
insisted  uj)on  from  tlie  beginning. 

My  first  patient  lay.  upon  the  floor  with  only  a  straAV  sack  under 
him — the  surroundings  of  the  other  were  not  much  more  favorable. 

Surely  an  operation  so  simjDle  in  its  execution,  and  so  satisfac- 
tory in  its  results,  does  not  need  an  apology  for  its  adoption.  And 
yet  the  number  of  cases  in  which  supra-pubic  lithotomy  has  been 
2)riinarilij  performed  in  tlris   country,    could    almost   be   counted 
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iipcB  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Xo  surgical  text-book  of  the  present 
day,  whether  of  American  or  English  origin,  has  anything  to  say 
in  its  favor,  except  as  a  last  resort,  in  cases  where  the  stone  is  too 
large  to  be  removed  by  the  perineal  method,  and  some  authors 
even  recommend  division  of  the  perineum  into  the  rectum,  rather 
than  endorse  the  supra-pubic  section.  Some  of  the  German  sur- 
geons are  speaking  and  writing  in  its  favor,  and  recently  Dr.  C.  W. 
Dulles,  in  a  series  of  articles  [vide  Atner.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences, 
July,  18t5,  and  April,  18T8,  and  X.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine,  Sep- 
tember, 18T8)  has  made  a  gallant  and  masterly  attempt  to  rescue 
this  valuable  procedure  from  its  undeserved  oblivion.  By  statis- 
tics and  descriptions  of  operations  collected  from  all  sources,  he 
disposes  of  the  specious  arguments  which  have  heretofore  prevailed 
again.st  it,  and  establishes  its  claims,  at  leas'",  to  a  favorable  consid- 
eration, if  not  to  general  adoption.  Wore  I  to  operate  again  by 
this  method, — and  I  propose  to  do  so,  at  the  first  opportunity — I 
should  adopt  some  of  ihe  admirHble  suggcttions  contained,  in  Dr. 
Dulles'  papers:  and  t)  ihose  interested  in  the  subject,  I  strongly 
commemi  their  careful  ])erusal. 

In  opening  the  bladder  by  the  supra-pubic  section,  no  blood- 
vessels are  divided — no  important  structures  are  involved  or  even 
jeopardized — no  thrust  is  made  in  the  dark.  The  patient  cannot 
die  of  hemorrhage, — the  most  ordinary  precaution,  i.  e.,  merely 
pushing  it  out  of  the  way,  will  prevent  the  wounding  of  the  peri- 
toneum,— the  absence  of  large  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  ren- 
ders septica3mia  highly  imj^robable  ; — so  that  there  is  really  only 
one  contingency  to  dread,  viz  :  the  extravasation  and  burrowing  of 
urine.  The  danger  of  this  must  have  been  greatly  overrated. 
Methodical  change  of  position,  and  gentle  pressure  will  prevent 
accumulation,  and  the  force  of  gravity  alone  without  the  pressure 
afforded  by  such  accumulation,  could  hardly  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  inflammatory  action,  which  the  presence  of  so  acrid  a 
material  as  urine,  would  speedily  excite.  Of  course  the  external 
•wound  must  not  be  allowed  to  close  until  the  incision  in  the  blad- 
der is  healed.  Then  too,  extravasation  might  be  entirely  j)revented 
by  a  careful  stitching  together  of  the  wound  in  the  bladder. 

To  open  the  bladder  by  way  of  the  perineum  requires  great 
skill,,  or  in  the  absence  of  this,  great  boldness.     The  circumscribed 
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space,  the  proximity  of  the  rectum  and  internal  pudic  artery,  the 
division  of  important  muscles  and  blood-vessels,  the  opening  of  the 
deep  pelvic  fascia,  the  long  wound  in  the  urethra,  the  lacerating 
and  bruising  of  the  prostate  gland,  the  cutting  throagh  tiie  most 
vascular  and  sensitive  portion  of  the  bladder, — each  and  all  present 
grave  difficulties  to  surmount,  and  give  rise  to  results  and  compli- 
cations unpleasant  to  contemplate.  Hemorrhage,  peritonitis,  in- 
filtration of  urine,  septicemia,  diffuse  areolar  inflammation,  peri- 
neal andrecto-vesical  fistula,  incontinence  of  urine,  and  impotency, 
are  accidents  which  have  frer<uent]y  occurred  in  the  jiractice  of 
•even  the  most  accomplished  lithotomists. 

Perineal  lithotomy  is  the  fashion  at  the  present  day,  and  I  am 
far  from  presuming  to  ho])e  that  this  fashion  will  shortly  be  changed. 
This  appeal  for  a  simpler  method  of  operation  isnot  addressed  to  the 
great  professors  and  teachers  of  surgergy.  Surrounded  by  abundant 
clinical  material  and  enjoying  unlimited  facilities  for  dissection, 
operations  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  character,  become  to 
them  matters  of  slight  consideration.  They  have  themselves  to 
blame,  if  they  are  bunglers  in  their  chosen  branch  of  the  healing 
art. 

It  is  rather  to  those  of  the  profession,  who,  like  myself,  are  sur- 
geons as  much  from  necessity  as  from  choice,  and  wholly  dependent 
upon  books  and  jilates  for  the  refreshing  of  our  anatomical  knowl- 
edge, that  supra-pubic  lithotomy  asserts  its  claims.  In  the  absence 
of  cliniques,  dissections,  operations  and  demonstrations  upon  the 
cadaver,  instrument-makers  at  command,  unlimited  and  skilled 
assistants,  hospital  discipline  and  surroundings  for  our  patients  •.  — 
it  behooves  us  to  cultivate  in  our  surgical  essays,  safety  with  sim- 
plicity rather  than  brilliancy.  Supra-pubic  lithotomy  requires  no 
-complicated  apparatus,  no  skilled  assistants.  The  way  is  plain,  and 
— best  adjunct  to  successful  surgery — the  light  of  day  accompanies 
every  step  of  the  operation.  A  bungler  can  hardly  fail  to  perform 
successfully  the  supra-pubic  section  ; — the  most  skillful  operators 
have  been  and  may  be  baffled  by  the  dangers  and  diflBculties  of 
the  perineal  oj)eration. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  "PER  RECTUM"  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
HYDRATE  OF  CHLORAL  IN  PUERPERAL  CONVUL- 
SIONS. 

By  Charles  Duffy,  Jr.,    M.  D.,  Newbern,  N.  C. 
Presideat  of   the    Medical    Society  of  North    Carolina. 


The  first  notice  of  the  administration  of  hydrate  of  chloral  by 
enema  which  has  come  to  niy  knowledge  was  taken  from  the  Ga- 
zette (les  Hopitan.r,  February  22,  18T3,  and  since  that  time — more 
particularly  within  the  last  two  or  three  years — occasional  reports  of 
cases  of  eclampsia,  contain  notices  of  similar  administration  ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  writer  giving  due  prominence  to  the  method 
or  claiming  better  results  from  this,  than  from  other  methods  of 
using  it. 

Altiiough  I  had  prescribed  cliloral  by  this  method  several  times 
before,  I  was  not  particularly  impressed  with  its  value  till  the 
28th  day  of  October,  i8T(i,  when  I  was  called  to  treat  a  case  of  cou- 
vulsiotis  whose  history  is  so  unique  I  deem  a  detail  of  its  more  im- 
portant features  admissible  heie.  The  patient,  a  stout  robust  un- 
married white  woman,  nineteen  years  old,  was  stricken  in  the 
midst  of  apparent  perfect  hialth,  with  a  violent  convulsion  twenty- 
four  hours  before  I  saw  her ;  she  had  had  chills  three  months  be- 
fore and  "  missed  her  menses,"  but  had  had  no  sickness  in  conse- 
quence save  a  little  dizziness  and  mania  at  times.  Up  to  the  time 
of  my  visit,  it  was  estimated  she  had  had  thirty  or  forty  convul- 
sions and  had  not  had  a  moment's  consciousness  since  first  seizure. 
Her  swollen  and  lacerated  tongue  and  suffused  eyes  gave  her  the 
appearance  usually  observed  in  cases  of  the  gravest  puerperal 
eclampsia.  She  was  bled  thirty-two  ounces,  and  had  \  grain  of 
morphia  hypodermically. 

This  seemed  to  diminish  somewhat  her  coma  and  lessen  her 
stertorous  breathing  and  made  an  interval  of  an  hour  between  her 
convulsions.  An  attempt  was  made  to  administer  chloral  peroram, 
but  she  could  not  be  made  to  swallow.  In  the  meantime  a  syringe 
was  procured  and  forty  grains  were  administered  per  rectum.  In 
less  than  one  hour  she  wassleejjing  naturally. 

She  bad  no  more  convulsions  but  continued  unconscious  and  un- 
able to  sw^allow  for  the  next  three  days,  during  which  time  chloral 
was  injected  as  occasion  required  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
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On  tlie  firth  day  of  her  attack  she  aborted,  after  wh'ch  she  soon 
regained  her  consciousness  and  made  a  good  recovery. 

The  promptness  with  which  the  remedy  used  as  indicated  above, 
seemed  to  arrest  a  tlireatened  exph)sioM,  and  its  power  of  holding 'n 
abeyance  the  disease,  has  led  me  to  adopt  the  same  method  in  a 
number  oi  cases  on  subse({uont  occasions,  and  I  have  in  no  instance 
been  disappointed  by  its  results. 

Speculations  as  to  the  manner  of  its  action  may  be  useless,  bub 
granting  that  the  uterus  (receiving  its  nerve  supply  from  the  renal 
plexus  and  inferior  mesenteric,  from  the  hypog-astric  plexus,  anl 
from  the  lumbar  ganglia  of  the  great  sympathetic)  is  the  point  of 
departurcof  the  irritation,  it  is  probable  that  the  drug,  when  placed 
in  almost  immediate  contact  with  this  organ,  exerts  a  local  action, 
independent  of  its  system  c  effect,  wliieh  hitherto  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  compu'atiou  of  its  value  as  a  remedy  in  puerperal 
convulsions. 

However  this  may  be,  the  certainty  and  facility  as  well  as  the 
efficacy  with  which  chloral  may  be  administered  by  the  rectum, 
when  compared  with  the  tedious  uncertain  and  difficult  process  of 
giving  it  by  the  mouth  to  a  patient  comatose  or  in  convulsions, 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  method  to  be  preferrei. 
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VALVULITIS. 

[Conclifdcd]. 
Not  only  is  absolute  rest  essential ;  but  the  lowering  of  vascular 
activity  by  therapeutic  agents  is  very  desirable.     To  attain  this  end 
chloriil  is  the  drug  which  first  suggests   itself.     It  lowers  cardiac 
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activity,  it  lessens  the  Ijlood-pressure  in  tlie  arteries,  and  conse- 
quently it  lessens  the  strain  upon  tae  cardiac  valves.  IS^ot  only  this, 
but  as  a  general  sedative  it  would  act  beneficially  upon  the  nervous 
system  ;  keeping  the  patient  (piiet,  controlling  the  inclination  to 
get  up,  and  relieving  the  resilessuess  engendered  by  constrained 
confinement  to  bed.  Also  bland  food,  chiefly  of  a  non-nitro- 
genised  character,  siiould  be  peso  ibed.  Park"s,  of  l^fetle^',  has 
shown  us  how  the  bh  on-pres&u^e  in  the  arteries  falls  on  anon-nitro- 
genized  dietary  ;  and  such  a  dietary  will  aid  our  other  efforts 
to  lessen  the  strain  on  tiie  inflamed  valves.  By  such  a  line  of  treat- 
ment we  can  c^introl  a  process  by  limiting  its  spread  ;  when  we  are 
powerless  to  oppose  its  later  actions.  But  at  present  we  seem 
rather  to  stand  Avith  folded  hands,  and,  like  an  Oriental,  to  utter 
Kismet  wliile  the  time  is  rapidly  passing  by  when  we  can  be  of  avail 
to  our  pati^-nts  ;  and  then,  when  the  mischief  is  d'<n^,  becoming 
acutely  eonsc  ous  of  the  evil  wn-ought,  an  1  busying  ourselves  to  pro- 
vide palbative  measures  to  aid  the  natural  efforts  towards  muscular 
compenf-atory  growth  to  supplement  crippled  valves.  Would  it  not 
reflect  more  credit  on  our  reasoning  powers  if  we  tried  to  utilize 
our  information  ;  and  take  the  only  effec'ive  measures  at  our  dis- 
posal to  limit  the  mischief  going  on  in  the  valves  in  the  first  place  ? 
Once  the  mutilation  of  the  mitral  valve  is  accomplished,  then 
the  prognos's  of  each  case  res's  upon  the  resisting  powers  of  the 
organism,  and  upon  the  nutritive  powers  espec'ally  in  the  muscular 
■walls  of  the  right  ventricle.  Again,  the  cpiestion  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  valve  lesion  is  developed  comes  in  as  the  leading 
factor  in  prognosis.  Where  great  damage  has  been  done  to  the  mi- 
tral valve  a  suflficient  compensatory  growth  is  attained  with  great 
difficulty,  and  usually  only  in  ^  partial  manner  ;  and  the  case  goes 
rapidly  down-hill.  But  where  the  lesion  is  less,  a  fairly  efficient 
muscular  compensatory  growth  is  established  and  the  new  equilib- 
rium may  last  for  years.  In  the  more  slowJy  progressing  selerot'c 
or  contracting  endocarditis,  otherwise  chronic  valvulitis,  the  mor- 
bid changes  in  the  mitral  valve  are  met  by  a  conservative  thicken- 
ing of  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  ;  which  in  favorable  cases 
enables  the  circulation  to  be  maintained  in  fair  activity  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  There  exists  as  yet  no  evidence  as  to 
the  effect  of  a  second  attack  of  endocarditis   upon   an    already  in- 
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jured  mitral  valve.  From  my  own  experi  nee  I  can  say  nothing 
more  than  that  so  far  I  have  no',  seen  any  ill  eHeets  from  a  second, 
or  even  more  attacks  of  acnte  rheumatism  upon  mitral  valves  once 
inflamed. 

The  consequences  of  a  mitral  lesion  upon  the  right  heart  tell  us 
in  distinct  language  the  effect  of  sustained  strain  upon  the  car- 
diac apparatus.  Primary  right-siile  diseasd  is  rare,  and  is  usnally 
the  result  of  an  obstrncted  pulmonic  circulation  :  but  when  lelt- 
side  disease  involving  the  miiral  valve  is  once  established, then  right- 
side  disease  is  quite  common.  As  ihe right-side  is  ihe  one  liable  lo 
disease  in  intra-uterine  bfe  when  it  has  to  sustain  the  stress  of  ihe 
systemic  circulation  ;  so,  again,  it  bec'^mes  liable  to  disease  when 
once  mtire  subjected  to  the  strain  of  the  general  circulation  from  a 
lesion  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  right  ventricle  becomes  enlarged, 
while  its  wall  thicken;  for  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  without  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  ihe  ventricle  probably  never  occurs  in  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.  The  new  strain  is  felt  in  the  tricuspid 
valve  which  commonly  becomes  tfie  seat  of  valvulitis  secondary  to 
mitral  deformity.  Then  the  crippled  valves,  with  probably  a 
dilated  ostium,  permit  the  blood  to  flow  backwards  into  the  great 
veins  on  each  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle.  Tricuspid  re- 
gurgitation causes  wide  spread  mischief.  The  jugular  veins  throb, 
the  blood  comingfrom  the  brain  meets  with  obstruction  to  its  on- 
ward flow  ;  the  valveKss  portal  circulation,  is  specially  engorged, 
the  liver  is  enlarged,  and  pnlsates  with  the  impact  of  the  regurgi- 
tant wave.  The  circulation  in  the  kidneys  is  obstrncted,  and  albu- 
men appears  in  the  urine.  The  congestion  of  the  intestinal  vessels 
leads  to  serous  diarrliffia  or  ptritoneal  dropsy.  The  gastric  vessels 
are  disturbed,  and  from  the  venous  congestion  comes  the  ca'arrhal 
condition  which  creates  tlie  sensation  of  fulness  so  much  complained 
of.  There  is  increased  secretion  from  tlie  bronchial  veins,  consti- 
tuting a  bronchial  catarrh  ;  effusions  take  place  from  the  pleural 
and  pericardial  surfaces  ;  tli*^  thoracic  space  is  thns  impaired,  and, 
T^ot  rarely,  effusions  of  blood  take  place  into  the  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  the  infarcti  Laennecii ;  less  commonly  there  is  pulmonary 
hsemorrhage.  Gradually  the  respiration  is  enfeebled,  and  finally 
ceases  ;  the  diseased  heart  often  still  pulsating — the  cause  of  death, 
and  yet  not  itself  the  first  to  die.     The  dropsy  of  the  lower  extrem,- 
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ities,  usually  the  most  couspicuous  ohjcctive  sign,  exercises  but  lit- 
tle real  influence  over  the  fatal  results  ;  though  it  has  its  valu",  as 
by  its  temporary  disappearance,  and  l)y  i's  tluctuatior^s  when  rees- 
tablished, we  arc  furnished  with  the  readiest  information  a?  to  the 
progress  of  the  case.  The  venous  congest'on  of  the  various  viscera 
leads  to  a  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  them  ;  the  liver  is  en- 
larged, antl  of  abnormally  firm  consistence  ;  the  spleen  cuts  almost 
like  a  beef-steak;  the  kidneys  are  swtdlen,  and  harder  than  mitural; 
the  lungs  are  indurated  ;  and  the  brain  contains  a  larger  amount  of 
connective-tissue  than  is  its  -wont.  '1  he  morbid  changes  wrought 
by  the  "back-working"  from  the  mutilated  mitral  valve  vary  m 
different  cases.  From  my  experience  of  the  Pathological  Institute 
of  Vienna,  I  should  siy  .haemorrhage  into  the  lung  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  rapidly  fatal  cases  seon  in  the  young;  whilst  slow  growth 
of  interstitial  tissue  belongs  rather  to  the  more  chronic  cases  and 
to  more  advanced  life. 

The  preventive  treatment  of  mitral  valvulit's  has  been  already 
spoken  of  ;  it  is  now  time  to  say  something  of  the  palliative  treat- 
ment, for  by  this  the  progress  of  the  case  as  to  time  may  often  be 
greatly  modified.  In  the  first  place,  here,  as  in  e^-ery  other  form 
of  cardiuc  disease,  rest,  as  far  as  is  attainaljle,  is  essential.  No 
arduous  occupation  is  compatible  with  life.  Light  work  only, 
Avhere  better  conditions  are  not  attainable,  may  be  unavoidable 
where  the  patient  must  toil  for  a  livelihood  ;  and  it  is  less  injuri- 
ous wdiere  prolonged  but  involving  little  exertion,  than  where  shorter 
but  more  arduous.  At  intervals,  a  few  weeks  in  bed  often  are  of 
the  greatest  value  ;  and  set  the  patient  up,  as  it  is  termed,  for  a 
long  time  silbsequently.  Sooner  or  later  the  patient  is  too  ill  for  any 
labor,  and  is  compelled  to  desist  and  t-rike  to  bed. 

The  prognosis  of  mitral  disease  varies  very  much  with  tlie  condi- 
tion of  life  of  th3  patient.  The  afWuent  have  much  better  chances 
of  a  prolonged  existence  than  have  the  toilers  ;  though  sometimes 
these  latter  wear  on  in  a  very  surprising  manrer.  I  know  a  West- 
moreland peasant  who  had  his  mitral  valve  severely  injured  by  an 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  for  which  my  late  father  attended  him 
twenty-five  years  ago.  I  attended  him  witli  severe  h;i?moptysis 
thirteen  years  ago.  With  occasional  trouble  at  intervals,  he  never- 
theless maintains  a  very  fair  general  condition.     He  works  steadily 
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Jit  light  agricultural  work  yet,  though  over  sixty-six  years  of  age. 
He  writes  me  as  follows,  his  letter  being  received  March  27  : — •'  I 
am  thankful  to  inform  you  that  my  general  health  is  better  these 
last  t\yo  years  than  for  some  years  previous.  It  is  over  tAvo  years 
since  I  clischargecl  blood  from  the  lungs.  I  have  frequent  attacks 
of  palpitaion.  followed  by  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  continuing  from 
ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  passing  off  and  leaving  nothing  disa- 
greeable. I  shall  be  sixty-six  years  of  age  on  May  22,  and  if  I  had 
steam  to  propel  the  old  machinery,  I  feel  able  to  hold  my  own 
against  all  comers." 

Treatment,  too,  exercises  no  slight  inliucnce  over  the  progiess  of 
mitral  mischief.  The  nutritive  powers  must  Ijc  maintained;  light, 
easily  assimilable  food,  not  much  alcohol,  little  tea  and  coffee,  and 
a  goodj  deal  of  milk,  should  form  the  dietary.  Late  suppers  are 
bad,  and  especially  when  heavy,  often  causing  a  nocturnal  dyspncea. 
The  clothing  should  be  warm  but  not  too  heavy  ;  stout  undershirts 
are  the  best  things,  better  than  heavy  overcoats.  As  to  medicines, 
iron  steadily  persisted  in  is  indis])ensable,  except  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prinue  vice  proscribes  its  use,  and  indicates  vegetable 
bitters  with  acids  or  with  bismuth.  Cod-liver  oil  is  perhaps  less 
useful  in  heart  cases  than  in  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs.  Opiates 
and  sedatives  are  fraught  with  risks ;  and  arc  worthless,  indeed 
harmful,  in  the  cough  of  pulmonary  congestion  from  heart  failure. 
Tonics  are  useful,  and  strychnia,  from  its  effects  upon  the  cardiac 
ganglia,  and  still  more  upon  the  respiratory  centre,  is  often  most 
useful  ;  and  I  have  seen  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  fall  stead- 
ily under  its  exhibition  alone.  But  of  all  agents  we  know,  digi- 
talis is  the  most  potent  and  effective.  Its  administration  may  l)e  con- 
tinued for  years  without  fear  of  its  cumulative  action,  if  my  jjer- 
sonal  experience  may  be  trusted.  It  is  well  to  give  it  persistently, 
in  doses  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  powdered  leaves  ;  or  of 
the  infusion,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  ;  or  of  the  tincture 
from  five  to  twenty  drops  three  times  daily.  Where  there  is  fair 
hypertrophy,  the  dose  may  be  small  ;  where  dilatation  is  marked, 
larger  doses  must  be  exhibited.  In  all  stages  of  mitral  disease  it  is 
useful  by  common  consent.  As  the  tricuspid  leaks,  so  its  effects 
becomes  less  prononuced.  When  there  is  mucli  venous  engorge- 
ment it  is  well  to  relieve  the  portal  circulation  Ijy  brisk  purgation  ; 
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^nd  this  fioes  not  lead  to  collapse  if  the  patient  l)e  put  on  digitalis 
beforehand  for  a  few  days.  The  use  of  the  steam-hath  to  promote 
diaphoresis  will  aid  the  good  effects  of  the  purgation.  A  patienc 
was  in  this  hospital  avciir  ago  with  extensive  dropsy  of  the  legs  and 
arms,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  discharged,  and  has  since  attended  as 
an  out-patient.  Belladonna  is  also  useful,  especially  in  those  very 
rare  cases  Avherc  digitalis  disagrees.  As  to  tapping  the  legs,  it 
seems  to  do  most  good  where  the  dropsy  is  partly  renal  as  well  as 
bai'diac.  In  pure  cardiac  dropsy,  in  my  experience,  it  does  much 
harm,  and  litttle,  if  any  good  ;  rendering  the  bed  a  soppy  mass 
unless  Dr.  Southy's  drainage  tubes  be  used.  The  management  of 
the  downward  course  of  .mitral  disease  will  demonstrate  the  prac- 
titioner's acumen  and  his  accpiaintance  with  iprofessional  resorts 
very  distinctly.  To  meet  each  new  ditRculty  as  it  arises  to  hus- 
band the  patient's  powers — indeed,  to  fight  the  case  all  along  the 
line  assiduously  and  pei'sistingly — will  l)ring  out  all  our  best  thera- 
peutic eiforts,  and  test  our  knowledge.  And  often  a  wonderful 
fight  can  be  maintained,  and  a  sturdy  resistance  offered  to  a  down- 
ward career,  tlic  end  of  which  is  certain. 

AVhile  such  is  the  usual  end  of  mitral  disease,  occasionally  a  more 
fortunate  issue  is  attained.  One  ease,  a  youth,  tells  of  a  practical 
cure  being  achieved.  He  had  mitral  regurgitation,  with  an  en- 
larged left  ventricle.  After  the  persistent  use  of  iron  and  digitalis, 
the  murmur  has  disappeared  for  a  long  time  ;  and  there  are  no  sub- 
jective evidences  of  a  lesion.  He  is  an  active  fellow  and  a  good 
swimmer.  Here  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  damage  done  to  the 
mitral  flaps  was  just  so  much  and  no  more  than  that  when  the 
ventricle  and  its  ostium  Avere  enlarged,  they  were  insutfioient  to  close 
the  orifice,  and  so  permitted  of  regurgitation.  Now  that  the  ven- 
tricle and  its  ostium  arc  presumably  restored  to  their  normal  di- 
mensions, the  mitral  vela  become  once  more  cora})etent. — Medical 
Times  and  Gazette. 


The  Committee  of  the  Boakd  of  IlEALTir. — There  was  a 
meeting  in  Raleigh  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on 
the  IGth  October.  A  resolution  Avas  passed  that  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Healtii  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Legislature  through 
the  Governor,  and  the  Committee  asks  to  bo  aided  by  suggestions 
from  the  profession  of   tlie  State. 


CONCERNING  THE  INFLUENCE  OF    PEHSPlRATION  ON 
THE  FEBRILE  TEMPERATURE. 

Bji  SiDXEY  Ringer,    M.   D., 
Professor  of  Medici  tic  ;it  tTniversitv  College,  CaVendish  W. 


I  am  induced  to  publish  these  experiments,  as  they  throw  som'e 
light  on  the  cause  of  the  morbid  elevation  of  the  temperature  in 
fever.  This  preternaLural  htat  of  the  body  has  been  accounted  for 
in  different  ways.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  dry  skin  in  fever,  Avhcrcby 
less  heat  is  lost  by  evaporation  ;  whilst  the  production  of  heiit  is 
maintained,  the  excess  accumulates  in  the  body  and  raises  its  tcni- 
perature  ;  but  this  accumulation  of  heat,  as  I  shall  shortly  show, 
plays  a  very  insigniticaut  part  in  the  generation  of  fever. 

According  lO  another,  and,  as  I  believe,  tlie  coirect  view,  by  far 
tl;e  greater  par:,  of  the  preternatural  heat  of  fever  is  due  to  in- 
creased formation  of  heat  by  increased  combustion  cf  the  tissues, 
especially  the  nitrogenous  tissues.  During  fever  the  quantity  of 
urea  is  largely  increated,  and  this  is  generally  considered  to  depend 
on  general  combustion  <>f  the  nitrogenous  tissues.  Some  have  de- 
murred to  'his  conclusion,  maintaining  that  the  increase  of  urea  is 
due  to  the  retngade  metamorphosis  of  morl)id  products  formed  by 
the  disea-e,  as  the  exudation  into  the  lungs  of  pneumonia.  This 
explanation,  however,  fails  altogether  ro  explain  the  increase  of 
urea  in  an  attack  of  agu?*;  -w.hete  no  morbid  products  are  formed. 
Some  years  ago  I  thowal  that  during  a  paroxysm  of  ague  the  urea 
is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  height  and  duration  of  the  fever, 
so  that  given  the  height  of  the  fever  Ave  can  approximately  calcu- 
late the  increase  in  the  urea  ;  ami,  I'icc  rrj'sd,  given  the  increase  of 
urea,  we  can  atcert^iin  the  heiglit  of  fever.  The  increase  of  the 
urea  begins  directly  the  ftver  begins,  and  declines  with  its  decline. 

This  increase  in  the  urea  must  bs  ascribed  to  increased  combus- 
tion of  nitrogenous  tissue  ;  and  as  the  increase  of  urea  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  the  fever,  it  is  fair  lo  conclude  that  this  in- 
creased combustion  causes  the  fever. 

A  case  of  rheumatic  fever  Avith  high  temperature  but  with  freely 
perspiring  skin  conclusively  proves  that  fever  is  not  simply  duo  to 
accumulation  of  heat  througli  loss  of  evaporation  from  a  dry  skin. 
In  other  febrile  diseases,  too,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  especially    where 
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there  is  considerable  exhaustion,  the  skin  maylje  occasionally  moist, 
and  even  soaked,  whilst  the  temperature  is  very  high. 

I  will  now  adduce  additional  evidence  to  show  how  little  share 
the  dry  skin  plays  in  the  ])roduction  of  the  febrile  temperature. 
Two  patients  were  under  my  care  with  ague.  I  determined  to  ex- 
cite profuse  perspiration  before,  or  just  before,  the  commencement 
of  the  febrile  paroxysm,  and  to  w^atch  what  effect  this  free  perspi- 
ration might  have  on  the  high  temperature. 

The  first  patient  suff'ered  from  (juotidian-  ague,  and  his  tem- 
perature in  an  untreated  paroxysm  to  105°  and  106°  F.  Just 
before  the  onset  of  an  attack,  I  gave  him  half  a  grain  of  pilocar- 
pine, which  in  twenty  minutes  produced  copious  perspiration  ;  yet 
in  spite  of  this,  the  temperature  rose  six  degree?,  to  104.4°,  and  the 
fit  lasted  as  long  as  on  previous  days,  the  temperature  falling  short 
•of  the  attack  in  the  previous  day  by  about  a  degree.  As  in  ague, 
the  nntrcated  fits  often  differ  to  a  greater  degree  than  this,  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  this  slight  diminution  was  due  to  the  jaborandi. 
I  may  mention  that  the  sweating  produced  by  the  jaboraadi  had 
very  little  influence  on  the  shivering,  and  blueness  of  the  lips,  nose 
and  extremities. 

The  next  patient  suff'ered  from  iireguhir  tertian  fever  caught  in 
Florida.  In  an  untreated  attack,  on  August  1st,  his  temperature 
rose  to  104.8°.  On  Aug.  4th  the  rigor  began  at  3.20,  his  tempera- 
ture at  that  time  standing  at  101°  F.,  conforming  to  the  rule  Avith 
ague,  that  the  temperature  lises  or^e^or  two  degrees  before  the  rigor 
begins.  Five  minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the  rigor,  Mr.  JSTeale, 
my  resident  assistant,  administered  hypodermically  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  pilocarpine.  In  a  ([uarter  of  an  hour  perspiration  began, 
the  temperature  standing  at  this  time  at  102. G°.  The  perspiration 
became  profuse,  and  yet  at  4.30,  fifty  minutes  after  the  commence- 
ment of  free  perspiration,  the  temperature  stood  at  105.5°,  and  con- 
tinued above  105  till  5.30  P.  M.,  when  the  fever  began  to  decline, 
and  the  temperature  became  normal  between  1  and  3  x\.  M.  on  the 
following  morning,  the  fit  lasting  more  than  ten  hours.  On  Aug. 
7th  he  had  a  fit  which  was  untreated.  On  Aug.  10th  he  had  another 
attack.  At  3.20  his  temperature  was  101.8°.  At  3.30  Mr.  Neale 
gave  him  a  h3^dodermic  injection  containing  half  a  grain  of  pilo- 
car]»ine.   At  3.45  he  was  ]X'rspiring  very  freely,  ami  his  tcm])(>rature 
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marked  103.1°.  At  5.30  the  tempoi-atiirc  was  105°,  and  subse- 
quently rose  to  105.2°.  It  remaioed  at  or  above  105.°,  till  8  P.  M., 
and  then  fell,  becomino;  normal  at  4  the  foil  owing  morning  ;  the  fit, 
therefore,  lasted  over  twelve  houri.  On  August  13th  he  had 
another  attack.  At  5  P.  M.,  his  temperature  was  101°.  At  5.30 
half  a  grain  of  pilocarpine  was  administered  hypoderniically.  At 
5.45  lie  was  sweating,  and  his  temperature  then  marked  103°.  At 
7.15  his  temperature  stood  at  105.4°,  and  so  remained  till  8  P;  M.j 
and  after  this  time  it  fell,  becoming  normal  between  3  dnd  5  the 
following  morning.  In  this  case  the  attack  lastdd  mot-o  thfln  ten 
hours. 

In  these  experiments,  then,  the  temperature  in  an  untreated  at- 
tack rose  to  104.8°.  In  the  three  fits  treated  with  pilocarpine,  which 
produced  copious  perspiration,  the  temperature  reached  respect- 
ively 105.6°,  105.2°,  and  105.4°,  the  iits  lasting,  respectively,  ten, 
twelve,  and  ten  hour^'.  We  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  the 
free  perspiration  had  a  very  insignificant  influence  on  the  febrile 
temperature,  and  the  increased  heat  cannot  be  explained  by  its  ac- 
cumulation owing  to  a  dry  skin,  but  must  be  due  to  iucreased  pro- 
duction of  heat  from  increased  combustion. 

In  his  interesting  and  suggestive  lectures  on  Cardiac  Depressant?, 
Dr.  Fothergill  explains  the  effect  of  aconite  and  tartar  emetic  on 
febrile  temperature  by  their  changing  the  dry  to  a  moist  perspiring 
skin,  and  so  increasing  the  loss  of  body  heat  by  increasing  radiation 
and  evaporation.  As  I  have  already  said,  by  making  a  dry  skin 
moist  we  must  of  couj'se  abstract  a  certain  amount  of  heat  by  evap- 
oration, and  to  this  extent  cool  the  patient;  but  the  experiments 
given  in  this  paper  sliow,  I  think,  how  insignificant  a  part  the  loss 
of  heat,  induced  in  this  way,  plays  in  causing  that  great  fall  of 
temperature  so  often  produced  by  aconite  or  tartar  emetic.  Other 
reasons  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  same  conclusion. 

1.  AVlienever  aconite  promotes  perspiration,  a  proportionate  re- 
duction of  temperature  ought  to  take  place  in  all  diseases  ;  but 
whilst,  in  many  cases,  as  in  tonsillitis,  &c.,  the  fall  of  temperature 
is  considerable,  in  other  forms  of  fever,  though  thej)erspiration  may 
be  very  free,  yet  scarcely  any,  or  even  no  fall  of  temperature  takes 
place  ;  for  instance,  in  many  casts  of  erysijxdas,  jiueumonia,  pleur- 
isy, and  cs])ecially  in  the  specific  fevers,  the  fever  continues  un- 
checked. 
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2.  We,  not  uncommonly,  luid  that  aconite  (iiiickly  reduces  tem- 
perature without  promoting  sweating,  especially  with  children,  in 
whom  this  drug  in  many  instances  fails  to  produce  it. 

3.  Sometimes  we  see  cases  liktj  the  following  :  In  typhoid  or 
scarlet  fever  a  patient  with  a  hot  dry  skin,  to  whom  we  give  aconite,, 
becomes  in  a  few  hours  freely  bathed  with  perspiration,  which  con- 
tinues several  days,  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  drug,  the  skin  again 
becomes  cpiite  dry.  Xow  in  a  case  like  this  we  find  that  the  tem- 
perature undergoes  no  change.  It  remains  as  high  during  the 
sweating  as  before  giving  aconite,  and  does  not  rise  on  the  cessation 
of  the  perspiration. 

4.  Some  years  ago,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  P.  Gould,  in  order  to 
test  the  influence  of  perspiration  on  the  temperature,  we  three 
times  performed  the  following  experiment  : — We  placed  a  fever  pa- 
tient in  a  hot-air  bath,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  face. 
When  free  perspiration  came  on  tiie  bath  was  removed  and  the  pa- 
tient covered  lightly  with  clothes,  and  in  this  state  he  sweated  for 
some  hours  afterwards.  Whilst  in  the  hot-air  bath  his  temperature 
did  not  rise,  nor  did  it  fall  after  the  bath,  notwithstanding  the  free 
perspiration  and  light  clothing.  If  itbe  objected  that  the  clothing 
prevented  evaporation,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  tempera- 
ature,  I  may  reply  that  these  are  the  identical  conditions  under 
which  aconite  in  so  many  instancas  causes  so  marked  a  fall  of  tem- 
perature.-— London  Lancet. 


ON  TIIE  ACTION  OF  TONICS. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  "'tonic"  conveys  a  certain 
meaning  both  to  doctor  and  patient,  definite  enough  in  one  wav, 
but  very  vague  in  another.  Both  understand  that  the  tonic  wiU 
increase  the  strength,  and  remove  the  weariness  and  languor,  but 
how  it  does  so  probably  neither  has  attempted  to  find  out.  On 
turning  to  Pareira  we  find  that  tonics  are  defined  as  agents  which 
increase  the  tone  of  the  system  ;  but  if  we  inquire  further  what  is 
meant  by  tone,  and  what  by  the  system,  it  will  not  be  quite  so  easy 
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to  give  a  deiinite  unswcr.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  of  doing  this  is 
to  take  the  Avant  of  tone,  as  avo  term  it,  for  whicli  tonics  are  ad- 
ministered, and  to  analyze  the  various  symptoms  which  we  iind. 
First  of  all,  then,  there  is  a  feeling  of  languor  and  disinclination 
to  exertion,  mental  or  bodily.  The  person  may  be  roused  Ijy 
some  excitement  to  make  considerable  exertions,  but  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  greater  than  usual  feeling  of  fatigue;  the  appetite  is 
generally  diminished,  the  pulse  is  softer  and  more  compressible  than 
usual,  J^ot  nnfrequently,  too,  there  is  less  power  than  usual  to 
resist  the  attack  of  disease.  Want  of  tone,  then,  assists  in  dimin- 
ishing functional  activity  of  the  muscular,  nervous,  circulatory, 
and  digestive  systems,  and  a  tonic  is  something  which  will  increase 
this  activity.  Some  tonics,  however,  act  more  on  one  system  than 
another  ;  and  so  we  have  vascular  tonics,  nervous  tonics,  and  di- 
gestive tonics  as  Avell  as  general  tonics  which  seem  to  influence  all 
the  systems  together. 

The  first  class  of  tonics,  gastric  or  digestive  tonics,  enable  the 
patient  to  take  more  food,  and  Avith  a  greater  relish.  The  most 
typical  examples  of  this  class  are  the  so-called  hitter  tonics,  sucli  as 
Colombo,  quassia,  gentian,  cascarilla,  and  hops,  either  alone  or  in 
the  form  of  bitter  beer.  In  the  moutli,  tiiese  drugs  produce  a 
transient  bitter  taste,  and  increase  the  secretion  of  saliva  Thus 
they  Avill  tend  to  aid  the  digestion  of  starchy  matters.  In  the 
stomach  they  cause  a  slight  irritation,  and  the  stomach  not  having 
the  same  power  of  discriminating  sensations  that  the  mouth  has, 
feels  this,  not  as  bitterness,  but  as  appetite  ;  nnless  the  dose  of  the 
bitter  should  be  too  great,  or  too  concentrated,  and  then  it  is  felt  as 
nausea,  and  is  followed  by  vomiting.  The  appetite,  however,  which 
small  doses  excite,  induce.^  the  patient  to  take  more  food,  and  to 
take  it  Avith  greater  relish.  The  increased  relish  is  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded. It  Avould  not  be  the  same  thing  if  the  patient  Avere 
simply  to  cram  down,  against  his  inclination,  the  same  amount  of 
food  Avhich  he  takes  after  his  appetite  has  been  excited  by  a  tonic. 
We  have  net  yet  succeeded  by  pharmacological  experiment  in  ascer- 
taining precisely  the  eliect  of  different  emotions  upon  the  stomach, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pleasant  feeling  resulting 
from  gratified  appetite  aids  digestion,  wliile  that  of  disgust  and 
satiety  interferes  Avitli  it. 
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ExpL'i'i men t  has  not  shown  tliat  bitters  increase  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  in  tlic  same  way  that  the}' do  that  of  saliva,  but  the}- 
have  an  imjiortant  action  in  lessening  the  tendenc}'  to  putrefaction 
in  the  stomach.  It  iS  not  imposible  that  in  this  way  they  prevent 
the  formation  during  digestion  of  such  substances  as  butyric  acid, 
which  is  a  direct  nervous  poison,  aiid  which,  when  absorbed  into 
the  circulation,  would  of  itself  tend  to  cause  weakness  and  debility. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  man  maybe  poisoned  by  substances 
formed  in  his  own  intost'ues,  as  well  as  bypoisois  taken  into  them 
by  the  mouth. 

We  all  greatly  dread  the  inhalation  of  sewer  gas  into  the  lungs, 
but  probably  very  few  of  us  think  that  noxious  gases  formed  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  readily  absorbed  by  the  blood,  some- 
times producing  very  serious  results,  and  probably  in  many  other 
cases  leading  to  weakness  and  depression,  the  cause  of  which  is 
never  suspected.  Experiment  has  shown  that  bittern,  if  they  do 
not  increase  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  at  least  tend  to  diminish 
secretion  of  the  mucus,  and  thus  diminish,  as  well  as  by  the  anti- 
septic action  just  mentioned,  the  fermentation  which  mucus  is  apt 
to  set  up.  It  has  been  found  by  Kohler  that  even  simple  bitters  in 
large  doses  will  raise  the  blood-pressure  by  acting  on  the  vaso-motor 
centre.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  do  so  in  the  small  doses  usually 
administered  or  not,  but  there  are  other  remedies — so  called  vascu- 
lar tonies^which  combine  this  action  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
one  upon  the  stomach. 

Thus,  infusion  of  digifiiUx  does  not  greatly  increase  the  secre- 
tion of  saliva,  or  produce  a  feeling  of  appetite  in  the  stomach.  It 
acts,  in  its  absorption,  upon  the  vaso-motor  centre  and  upon  the 
heart,  rendering  cardiac  pulsations  slower,  and  more  powerful  by 
contracting  the  vessels,  and  thus  making  the  pulse  firmer  and  less 
comjiressible.  This  improvement  in  the  circulation  makes  itself 
felt  in  every  organ  of  the  body.  Thus  the  stomach  is  relieved  of 
congestion,  digests  tlie  food  more  easily,  is  less  liable  to  scrcte  mu- 
cus, and  is  mucli  less  apt  to  be  distended  ])y  flatulence.  This  is 
perhaps  best  marked  in  cases  of  mitral  disease,  where  the  venous 
congestion  which  accompanies  such  a  condition  often  leads  to  an 
accumulation  of  flatus,  sometimes -termed  by  patients  heart-wind. 
The  pathology  of  this  condition  has  not  been  precisely  made   out, 
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but  WO  must  not  forget  that  intcrcbango  of  gases  goes  on  between 
tbe  blood  in  tbc  capillaries  of  the  stomacli  and  tbc  gas  contained  in 
its  cavity  in  tbe  same  way,  tbougli  to  a  mncliless  extent,  hs  between 
tbe  blood  in  tbe  capilhiries  of  tbe  lung  and  tbe  air  e  )ntained  in  tbe 
pulmonary  alveoli. 

Tbe  action  of  anotber  drug,  very  difl'erentfrom  digitalis,  mimely, 
cJiarcoal,  upon  llatus  of  tbe  stomacb,  is  very  marked,  and  is  usually 
ascribed  in  text-books  to  tbe  power  wbicb  tbe  cbarcoal  possesses  of 
absorbing  gases.  Butcharco.il  only  does  tbis  wbe:;  it  is  dry;  it 
loses  its  power  when  moist,  and  it  seems  incredible  that  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cbarcoal  swallowed  after  a  meal  and  mixed  with  tbc  con- 
tents of  tbe  stomacb,  including  perhaps  a  pint  of  beei',  in  addi- 
tion to  all  tbe  gastric  juice,  sli'^uld,  after  bciiig  cburned  up  with 
tbe  feod  in  tbe  stomacb,  absorl^  so  mucl'i  g  is  as  t>  bave  any  effect 
whatever  upon  tbe  flatulent  distention.  Ic  seems  mucb  more  prob- 
able tbat  its  action  is  sim})ly  mechanical,  and  tbat  by  tbe  small  in- 
soluble particles  aciing  upDii  the  mucous  membrane,  tbe  circulation 
tbrougb  it  is  so  stimulatotl  tbat  tbe  blood,  flowing  more  rapidly 
tbrougb  tbe  vessels,  absorbs  and  carries  away  a  part  at  least  of  tbe 
accumulated  gases.  In  respect,  tben,  of  its  action  upon  tbe  circu- 
lation in  tbe  stomacb,  cnarcoai  may  bave  some  similarity  to  digi- 
talis, but  bore  tbe  similarity  ends,  (diarcoal  lias  no  action  upon 
tbe  beart  It  cannot  restore  tbe  Ijalance  of  the  circulation  like 
digitalis,  and  it  lias  none  of  tlie  general  effects  upon  tbe  beart  and 
vessels  produced  Ijy  tbe  frictiim  in  tbe  wet  sliect  so  well  described 
by  Dr.  Winternitz. 

The  improved  circubition  })roduced  l)y  vascular  tonics  makes 
itself  felt  in  tbe  liv.  i-  ;]nd  intestints  as  well  as  in  ilie  stomach. 
The  yellow  tinge  indicating  biliary  congestion,  will  disappear  from 
the  eye,  and  luvmori'liuidal  engorgement  will  be  lessened  or  re- 
moved. Tbe  br;iin  and  nervous  centres,  under  the  inlluence  of  a 
freer  cm-rent  of  blood,  act  more  readily  and  [)'iwerfully.  (liouglit 
comes  with  less  effor^,  and  exertion,  both  mental  and  bodily,  can 
))e  continued  for  a  mucb  longer  time,  without  any  sense  of  fatigue. 
Two  conditions  also  disappear,  wbich,  altbougb  ajiparently  contra- 
dictory, afflict  debilitated  persons  at  tlie  same  lime.  These  are 
drowsiness  and  sleeplessnCiS.  Freimently  do  we  bear  delblitated 
patients  complain  tbat  they  are  so  lieavy  for  sleep  tliat  when  sitting 
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in  their  clmirs  or  g-oing  about  'heir  work  an  irrcsistabie  drowsiness 
conies  over  theni,  and  they  fall  asleep  in  'he  midst  of  ai  unfinished 
task,  but  when  they  lay  their  heads  on  the  pillow  and  seek  rest  the 
conditions  are  at   once  reversed,  drowsiness   disappears,  they   toss 
about  from  side   to  side  in  the  vain  attempt  to  fall  nsleep,  and  per- 
hai)S  it  is  not  until  they  get  np  and  walk  iil)out  for  a  little  that  they 
arc  able  to  cfEect  their  purpose.     Both  of  these   conditions,   appa- 
rently so  dissimilar,  depend  upon  the  atonic  condition    of  the  ves- 
sels, so  that  instead  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  blood  within  them, 
they  yield  before  i^.     In  consequence  of  this  the  l)lood    gravitates, 
while  they  are  in  an  upright    position,    to  the    vessels  of  the  abdo- 
men and  legs,  leaving  the  brain    ;  inxMnic  and   thus  inducing  sleep. 
On  the   other  hand,  when    the  horizontal  position  of  tlie  patients 
allows  the  blood  to  flow  more  easily  lo  the  iiead,   the  carotids  and 
their  branches,  insienl  of  contracting  and  keeping  back  ihc  blood, 
allow  it  to  circula'e  rapidly  tiirough  the  brain,  and  thus  the  unfor- 
tunate pntient,  unable  to  think  at  the  tmic    when  i  e   withes    ;o,  is 
plagued  by  a  r.ipid  aiid  incessant   flow  of  ideas  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  least  desires  them.     By  gving  digitalis  so  as  to  excite  the 
vaso-motor  centre,  the  vessels  are    made  to   contract   moderately, 
they  no  longer  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  thus  the  blocd 
is  prevented  from  gravitating  to  the  abdomen  and  lower  limhs,  and 
a  free  circulation    through  the    brain   enaljles   it  to    d'scharge  its 
firnctions   satisfactorily,    notwithstanding    the    force    of    gravity 
which   in  the  ujn'igiit   position   always   tends  t ;  make  it  anemic. 
Again,  when  the  patient  retires  to  rest,  the  IjIoo  1  which  tends  in  a 
horizontal    posture  to  rush   towards  the  bi'ain,  is  checked  in  its 
course  by  the  carotids  and  their  branches,  whic'i    under  the    influ- 
ence of  the  vaso-motor   centre,  stimulated  by  the  vascular   tonic, 
contract  and  regulate  the  ccreln-al  circulation  so  as   to  allow   only 
suificient  idood  to  pass  to  thv  brain  f.ir    tho  purpose    of  nutrition, 
but  not  enough  for  functional  activity. 

It  seems  higiily  probable  tha^  a  similar  action  is  exerted  u}^on 
the  vessels  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  thus  the  pa'ient  feds  in- 
creased vasculdr  power  and  is  C([ual   to  more  i)rolo  iged    exertion.* 

*For  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  uiodii-s  ojicrandl  of  contruc-tion  of  vessels  In  tlic 
cord  in  increasing  musenlar  strength,  we  may  refer  to  a  paper  on  the  curative  eftects 
of  niifd  and  continued  counter-irritation  of  tlio  bade  in  cases  of  general  nervous 
deliility  and  in  certain  cases  of  si)inal  irritation,  by  Arthur  Gamgee,  M.  1).,  I-\  R.  S., 
in  the  Praciitioner,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  11'!. 
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But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  probably  also 
the  muscles  themselves,  are  also  benefitted  by  the  improved  circu- 
lation. In  the  case  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  improvement 
is  visible  and  palpable,  as  it  is  also  in  the  muscles,  though' perhaps 
rather  less  plainly.  In  persons  suffering  from  debilit}^  even  al- 
though there  be  no  cardiac  disorder,  we  find  the  feet  swollen  at 
night,  so  that  the  patients  complain  of  ^heir  boots  being  too  tight, 
and  the  ankles  may  be  seen  to  pit  upon  pressure.  Under  the  ac- 
tion of  vascular  tonics  this  condition  will  disajipear,  the  ankles  no 
longer  swell,  and  deep  and  continuous  pressure  pv'^duccs  little  or 
no  mark  upon  the  skin. 

Another  most  valuable  tonic,  siri/cJuu'a,  has  an  action  even  more 
widely  extended  ovor  the  body  than  digitalis.  It  is  at  once  a  gas- 
tric, vascular,  and  nervous  tonic  ;  it  aids  digestion  like  other  sim- 
ple bitters  in  the  way  already  described.  It  has  with  the  excep- 
tion of  quinine,  a  more  powerful  action  than  most  other  bitters  in 
preventing  putrefaction.  It  excites  the  sensibility  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre,  thus  exerting  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  circulation, 
and  likewise  directly  stimulates  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  spinal 
cord  itself.  So  great  is  its  effect  npou  the  vaso-motor  centre  that 
by  its  means  physiologists  have  discovered  that,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  was  formerly  imagined,  this 
centre  extends  down  the  spinal  cord.  It  has  just  been  said  that 
an  impression  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves,  refiexly  stimulates 
the  vaso-motor  centre,  contracting  the  vessels  and  raising  the  blood- 
pressure,  but  when  a  cut  is  made  across  the  spinal  cord  just  below 
the  medulla  oblongta,  this  result  is  not  produced.  From  this  ex- 
periment it  has  been  concluded  that  the  vaso-motor  centre  was  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  medulla  oblongata  above  the  place  of  section; 
l)ut  if  a  little  strychnia  be  now  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal 
in  which  the  cord  has  been  thus  divided,  and  a  sensory  nerve  be 
tlien  irritated,  the  vessels  will  contract  and  the  pressure  of  the 
Ijlood  Avill  rise.  It  thus  becomes  evident  that  the  vaso-motor  centre 
extends  down  the  cord  from  the  medulla,  but  that  its  spinal  por- 
tion is  so  feebly  developed  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  has 
no  power  to  contract  the  vessels  when  refiexly  excited  by  stimula- 
tion of  the  sensory  nerve.  But  strychnia  has  the  power  to  increase 
its  excitability  so  much,  that  refiex  stimulation  in  this  way  will  ])ro- 
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duce  through  it  a  decided  effect.  Now  when  we  consider  that  sen- 
sory inipnlses  are  proceeding  every  moment  from  the  skin  to  the 
vaso-motor  centre,  Ave  can  readily  perceive  how  a  slight  increase  in 
susceptibility  produced  by  strychnia  will  have  aAvonderful  effect  in 
raising  the  tone  of  the  vessels,  and  aiding  the  circulation.  The 
mode  in  which  (juinino  acts  is  not  so  clear,  but  we  know  from  ob- 
servation, that,  also  in  small  doses,  it  renders  the  pulse  stronger 
and  less  compressible. 

We  have  now  seen  how  tonics  may  increase  the  quantity  of  nu- 
triment taken  into  the  body  generally)  how  by  their  action  ontlic 
vessels  they  quicken  the  circulation  of  intercellular  fluid  in  the 
tissues,  and  by  thus  aiding  its  oxidation,  and  removing  the  products 
of  wastCj  they  greatly  increase  the  functional  activity  of  the  vai-i- 
ous  organs  of  the  body. 

We  have  now  to  consider  how  they  effect  tiie  removal  of  waste 
from  the  body  generally.  The  intercellular  fluid  in  Avhich  these 
products  are  contained  is  absorbed  into  the  general  circulation  by 
the  veins  and  lymphatics.  Unless  some  provision  were  made  for 
its  removal,  it  Avould  soon  accumulate  in  the  blood  and  arrest  the 
functional  activity  of  the  various  tissues,  beginning  Avith  that  most 
susceptible  of  all,  the  nervous  tissue,  causing  death,  l^ut  these 
substances  in  all  probability  undergo  further  oxidation  in  the 
blood  after  their  absorption  and  before  they  are  finally  excreted. 
This  oxidation  Avill  be  assisted  if  the  respiratory  movements  by 
Avhich  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs  are  rendered  deeper  and  more 
frequent,  and  also  if  the  blood  itself  should  require  greater  poAver 
to  absorb  this  oxygen.  Xoav  strychnia  has  an  action  upon  the 
respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  similar  to  that  Avhich 
it  exerts  upon  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  under  its  action  respira- 
tory movements  become  both  quicker  and  deeper.  Xo  such  effect 
is  produced  on  the  medulla  by  such  a  tonic  as  iron,  but  under  the 
influence  of  this  remedy  the  blood  corpuscles  not  only  become 
greatly  increased  in  number,  as  Avas  shown  by  Dr.  (rOAvers  in  a  re- 
cent paper  in  the  Prarf  if  inner,  vol.  ^0,  page  1,  but  they  also  con- 
tain a  great  amount  of  ha-moglobine.  Oxygen  is  thus  more  rapidly 
carried  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  and  the  process  of  combus- 
tion can  thus  go  on  more  readily,  both  in  the  tissues  themselves 
and  in  (ho  niinulc  lilood-vossels  into    which  the  products  of  -waste 
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have  been  absorbed.  The  rise  in  blood-pi-ossuro  which  occnrs  nn- 
der  the  influence  of  the  tonic  not  only  aflords,  as  Ave  have  just  seen, 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  oxidation  in  the  tissues  and  for 
the  removal  of  the  products  of  waste  from  them,  but  it  also  assists 
in  their  elimination  from  the  body  itself.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Ludwig  and  his  scholars  that  the  secretion  of  urine  is,  generally 
speaking,  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  renal  glo- 
meruli, and  thus  the  pressure  would  rise  along  with  the  tension  in 
the  vascular  system  generally.  The  contractiosi  of  the  vessels 
which  tonics  produce  will  therefore  raise  the  tension  in  the  kidney 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  thus  nid  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  products  of  waste. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  tl\en,  it  would  appear  alniost  that 
strychnia  or  nux  vomica  is.  one  of  the  most  valuable  tonics  which 
we  possess.  Wlicn  combined  with  nitro-hydro  chloric  acid  it  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies  that  we  can  give  for  the  de- 
bility which  is  so  often  noticed  in  warm  weather,  and  when  the  or- 
dinary tonicSj  such  as  gentian,  columba,  cascarilla,  or  (piinine  do 
not  produce  the  desired  results,  the  addition  of  a  little  nux  vomica 
or  strychnia  to  them  may  give  us  the  wished  for  eii'ect. — T.  Lai'der 
BiiUNTON',  M.  D.,  in  Till'  Practitioner. 
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PFBLIC  IIEALTTI. 

No  more  gratifying  sign  has  l)cen  evinced  of  the  attention  of 
which  the  public-heaUli  (luestions  arc  receiving  in  this  country, 
than  the  appearance  of  an  article  with  the  aI}ove  caption  from  the 
pen  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  of  New  York,  which 
appears  in  the  Kortli  Anwrivaii  Review  for  November-December. 
From  this  article  we  make  a  few  extracts,  and  ask  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  new  Legisla'ure  of  North  (Carolina  to  dieir 
careful  consideration. 

"The  i)u1_)lic  care  of  liealtli  is  no  longer  exclusively  the  concern  of 
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medical  mcti  and  sanitary  officers.  The  people  generally  are  in- 
(juiring  into  the  nature  oi:  those  sanitary  dntits  Ijy  Vhich  diseases 
are  prevented  and  the  health  of  families  and  communities  promoted 
and  protected.  This  growth  of  popuhir  knowledgj  and  interest  in 
regard  to  sanitary  duties  is  aAvakening  just  conceptions  of  respon- 
sibility, both  in  respect  of  the  individual  or  family,  and  of  the 
community,  city,  or  State. 

"To  all  classes  of  people,  tliough  ])erhaps  first  to  the  municipal 
and  State  authorities  there  is  a  practical  lesson  in  the  pestilence  of 
yellow  fever  now  desolating  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Mississippi 
\'alley.  Tlie  paralysis  of  commercial  interests  in  that  vast  region 
is  felt  far  and  wide,  while  millions  of  people,  who  remain  unharmed 
l)y  the  epidemic,  join  Avith  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  pouring  out  abundant  sympathy  and  benefactions  for 
the  snfferers.  Contributions  amounting  to  a  million  dollars,  Avith 
materials  for  relief  of  every  kind,  have  thus  gone  forward.  But 
as  soon  as  the  pestilence  ceases,  and  even  now,  Avill  the  people  ask, 
as  our  l)est  hygienists  have  for  years  been  urging,  Avith  reason,  tliat 
the  epidemic  propagation  of  yelloAV  fever  shall  be  prevented. 

"The  health  of  cities  and  villages  is  found  to  be  almost  equivalent 
to  a  public  assurance  of  their  prosperity  and  good  repute  ;  and, 
Avhenever  throughout  the  domain  of  a  State  or  a  nation  the  public 
health  is  generally  good,  the  people  Avill  bravely  surmount  their 
common  adversities  in  business  or  Avar.  The  health  of  the  great 
cities  also  seems  to  comprehend  in  no  small  degree  some  of  the 
most  important  social  and  political  problems  of  the  times  ;  and,  as 
municipal  methods  of  government  provide  for  more  effectual  action 
in  matters  of  sanitary  police,  as  Avell  as  for  more  ample  facilities 
and  safeguards  for  health  than  can  generally  be  supplied  by  the  op- 
eration of  sanitary  hiAv  in  hamlets  and  rural  districts,  there  cer- 
tainly are,  in  city  life,  some  important  counter-balances  m  favor  of 
health.  Even  in  London  the  average  health  of  its  more  than  three 
and  a  half  millions  is  higher  than  in  the  marshy  districts  of  Bed- 
fordshire, or  even  in  some  of  the  open  and  more  prolific  regions  of 
East  Yorkshire.  The  art  of  health  in  such  a  great  city  comprises 
many  things  that  only  the  ablest  sanitary  engineering  and  super- 
vision can  secure.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
and  Chicago,  already  illustrate  the  fact  that,  throughout  the  dwell- 
ing-areas in  our  great  cities,  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  secure  facil- 
ities for  healthy  living  Avhich  give  a  lower  death-rate  in  such  favored 
streets  or  districts  than  the  suburban  and  rural  hamlets  suffer.  In- 
telligent ]ieople  are  not  sIoav  to  interpret  such  practical  advantages 
(if  tlie  ciare  and  provisions  for  .the  puljlic  health  ;  hence  they  are 
urging  the  improA'ement  of  town-sites,  and  the  introduction  of 
ample  supplies  of  pure  Avater,  the  planting  of  parks  and  the  sew- 
erage of  streets. 

"In  each  of  the  great  cities  just  rncutioiied,  tlie  liealtliv  ilistricts 
overlook  other  areas  Avhich  are  continually  smitten  with    preventa- 
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ble  sicknoss  and  mortality,  and  wliicli  arc  the  hot-beds  and  even 
the  breeding-places  of  epidemics,  that  Avaste  the  lives  of  dwellers 
therein,and  seriously  menace  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  health- 
ful areas.  Murray  Hill  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  flanked" by  foul 
and  crowded  tenement-houses,  and  from  the  City  Hall,  tha  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  or  Stuyvesant  Park,  it  is  but  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
the  tenement  rookeries  in  which  constant  sickness  aitlicts  from  ton 
to  twenty  in  every  hundred,  and  death  takes  from  forty  to  sixty  in 
every  thousand  of  the  inhal:)itants  during  the  year.  Iri  like  man- 
ner, in  Boston,  the  mansions  of  health  on  Beacon  Street  look  down 
— towards  South  Street — ujjou  a  dense  mass  of  human  wretched- 
ness, in  which  the  sickness  and  death-rates  are  enormous.  Phila- 
delphia has  its  "Alaska  District,"  hard  by  the- old  Pennsylvania 
Hospital;  and  Baltimore  has  its  Fell's  Point,  and  "a  little  local 
grievance  of  its  own,  called  the  Basin,''  the  only  spots  in  which 
yellow  fever  ever  has  gained  foothold  in  that  city. 

*  *  *  *  *  :;-■  '  :1:  :;: 

''The  popular  estimation  of  the  importance  of  health  was  im- 
mensely increased  during  the  late  M'ar  in  this  country,  and  a  like  re- 
sult has  been  witnessed  in  the  European  countries  which  have  been 
testing  their  martial  strength  yet  the  broader  views  of  the  practi- 
cal importance  of  health  to  individuals,  to  families,  and  to  a  nation, 
must  be  toned  and  strengthened  by  the  highest  moral  considera- 
tions. The  wasting  of  human  life  by  preventable  disease  implies 
far  more  important  consequences,  and  quite  different  results,  than 
those  accepted  by  the  Malthusians  in  their  stoical  dogmatism.  The 
continued  or  frequent  recurrence  of  pestilential  epidemics,  even  the 
excessive  death-rates,  in  any  community  or  country,  can  properly 
be  taken  in  evidence  of  the  perilous  presence  of  various  conditions, 
both  material  and  govermental  or  social,  which  tend  to  the  pau- 
perizing, enfeebling,  general  harm,  and  decivilization,  of  the  ])eo- 
ple.  The  empires  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  their  chief 
strength,  prosperity,  and  prospective  permanence,  in  the  vigor  and 
soundness  of  the  manhood  of  their  populations  ;  and  though  the 
astute  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  touching  the  English  pulse  on  public- 
health  (juestions,  petulantly  paraphrased  iiis  signillcunt  excla- 
mation, "Sanitas  sanitatum,  omnia  sanitas  I"  the  feelings  of  the 
English  people  inspired  the  words  of  the  statesman  who  has  be- 
come their  Beacons  field. 

*  *  *  :|:  :>:  :i:  *  * 

"As  science  and  social  culture  advance,  the  public  service  of 
hygiene  is  invoked  more  and  more,  until  now  there  is  evinced  a 
general  readiness  and  expectation,  amounting  to  strong  desire  in 
many  respects,  for  the  interposition  and  provision  by  statutes  and 
supervisory  officials  to  secure  the  perfect  cleansing  and  scavenger- 
ing  of  all  private  premises,  the  ample  conversation  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  purest  water,  the  safest  and  best  means  of  lighting,  the 
sup})ly  of  perfect,  and  only  perfect,  food-materials,  the  public  re- 
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straint  of  wanton  vices,  the  limitation  of  child-labor  at  Avages,  and 
the  prevention  of  cruelties  and  other  wrongs  to  the  health  of 
young  children,  etc  ,  etc.  All  this  is  occurring  in  our  da}^  as  evi- 
dence of  an  advancing  civiliza'ion  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing 
stronger  and  more  significant  in  all  this  evidence  than  that  the 
people  are  endeavoring  more  and  more  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
important  means  of  sanitary  im])rovement  and  public  health  care. 
Who  -would  have  believed,  twenty  or  even  fifteen  years  ago,  that 
the  city  of  New  York  would  have  accepted  the  vigilant  system  of 
sanitary  supervision  which  is  now  enforced  nnder  that  remarkably 
effective  piece  of  legislation  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Health 
Law  ;  and  who  would  have  expected  that  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Michigan,  would  have 
organized  such  efKcient  State  Boards  of  Health  as  are  now  in 
operation  ?  The  popularization  of  physiological  and  sanitary 
knowledge  and  the  inculcation  of  the  duties  of  private  hygiene 
have  kept  pace  Avith  the  works  of  public  sanitation  and  rendered 
practicable  the  operation  of  sanitary  codes  and  the  organization  of 
sanitary  duties. 

"The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for  revising  some  of  the  methods 
of  the  public  care  of  health,  and  for  extending  such  care  and  super- 
vision sufhciently  to  serve  the  highest  interests  of  the  masses  of 
cit}^  populations,  and  also  to  insure  adequate  sanitary  protection  to 
the  domain  of  the  individutil  States  and  of  the  nation.  The  first 
considerations  which  urge  to  such  organization  and  enlargement  of 
State  and  national  care  of  the  pul)lic  health  are.  the  purely  mate- 
rial and  commonplace  requirements  of  personal  and  public  safety 
and  economy.  There  is  no  power  or  wealth  that  can  safely  take  the 
hazards  and  fatal  losses  which  individuals,  communities,  and  States, 
incur  when  an  infectious  pestilence  like  yellow  fever  or  cholera,  or 
a  contagious  and  subtle  malady  like  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever  or 
small-pox,  invades  a  people.  There  is  rarely  any  individual  ability 
even  to  remove  and  prevent  the  miasmata  and  local  sonrces  of  the 
worst  of  the  lingering  diseases  that  afflict  hamlets  and  towns.  Un- 
fortunately, as  local  or  town  authority  is  usually  organized  and  ad- 
ministered in  the  United  States,  it  is  poorly  adapted — indeed,  is 
hardly  adaptable — to  exercise  the  functions  of  good  sanitary  gov- 
ernment, so  far  as  relates  to  any  trustworthy  measures  for  protect- 
ing the  ]mblic  health.  This  remark  does  not  militate  against  the 
policy  of  local  government,  but  it  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
specific,  abundant,  and  ever-ready  knowledge  of  the  causation, 
habits,  records,  and  course  of  preventable  diseases,  and  of  the  best 
means  of  controlling  and  utterly  preventing  them,  and  of  warding 
off  and  stamping  out  infectious  pestilences  Avhen  they  menace  any 
])lace,  is  seldom  or  never  at  hand  in  small  communities,  even  in  the 
villages  and  new  cities.  Central  intelligence  and  a  constantly-re- 
plenished source  of  information  and  counsel  are  essential  means  for 
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securing  adcH^nate  care  of  tlic  public  health,  and  such  a.  central 
service  in  the  State  must  ere  long  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  government.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is  quite  an 
inexpensive  body,  and  its  utility  is  now  well  tested  in  fifteen  States 
of  the  Union.  The  results,  ihus  far,  fully  confirm  the  view  we 
express.  In  numerous  instances,  as  in  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  the  cash-A^alue  of  the  life  and  sick- 
ness-saving benefits  to  a  single  group  of  villages  or  a  city  has  far 
exceeded  the  money  expenditures  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for 
two  years.  The  States  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  failed  to  con- 
fer upon  their  Central  Sanitary  Boards  any  autliority  adapted  to 
confront  and  repress  the  infectious  factor  of  the  cause  of  yellow 
fever,  or  even  to  cleanse  away  and  extinguish  the  local  factors  of  the 
disease.  The  consequences — calamitous  beyond  doj-cription — can- 
not be  expressed  in  numbers,  nor  estimated  in  millions  of  mone}^ 
Unfortunately,  the  special  plenary  powers  which  the  States  have 
conferred  upon  town  and  parish  officials  to  be  exercised  in  the  pres- 
ence of  infectious  disease,  have  been,  and  most  frequently  are,  so 
used  as  most  perniciously  to  augment  the  popular  panic,  and  in- 
crease rather  than  abate  the  most  essential  local  causes  of  an  epi- 
demic visitation.  The  cordon  sanitaire  takes  the  place  of  sanitary 
cleansing  and  effectual  disinfection,  while  the  cordon  itself  becomes 
like  a  rope  of  sand — a  fatal  cheat  and  illusion. 

*  *  t-  *  *  *  *  :!: 

■^'The  pul)lic  health  depends  alike  on  personal  hygiene  and  public 
sanitary  works  and  services,  and  the  latter  duties  are  encouraged 
and  cheerfully  sustained  just  in  proportion  to  the  progress  and  en- 
largement of  true  physiological  knowledge  and  means  of  personal 
and  domestic  health.  Even  the  judicious  and  adequate  adaptation 
of  public  measures  for  sanitary  improvement,  or  for  protection 
against  causes  of  disease,  dej'jcnds  on  correct  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  life  and  of  the  phenomena  and  facts  of  the  natural  Avoi'ld.  A 
groat  interpreter  of  the  science  of  physiology  and  hygiene  has  re- 
marked that,  "  if  we  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life, 
and  could  practically  apply  this  knowledge  in  a  perfect  system  of 
hygienic  rules,  disease  would  be  impossible  ;  but  at  present  disease 
exists  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  the  human  race  languishes,  and  at 
times  almost  perishes,  under  the  grievous  yoke.  '■'  *  *  An 
accurate  identification  of  the  diseases  is  the  first  necessary  step  in 
the  investigation  of  causes  ;  '^'  *  *  the  causes  being  investigated, 
the  art  of  hygiene  then  comes  in  to  form  rules  which  may  prevent 
the  causes,  or  render  the  frame  fitted  to  bear  tliem."'' 

*  H:  *  *  *  :!:  ;|:  * 

"Viewing  the  fields  of  sanitary  investigaion,  and  public  health 
care  in  the  light  thus  shed  upon  them  by  the  ablest  minds  and  best 
experience,  the  conclusion  is  that  these  fields  become  enlarged  and 
more  i)rolific  as  they  are  cultivated  ;  and  that,  as  the  popular 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  healthy  living  and  of  the   proven- 
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tion  of  causes  of  disease  become  extended,  the  public  liCcalth  will 
receive  greater  care  and  protection  by  municipal  and  State  provision 
and  the  highest  resources  of  science  ;  while  hygiene,  as  at  present 
taught,  will  become  extended,  and  "  the  new  biology  will  open  fresh 
fields  for  research,  and  shed  on  them  brighter  lights."  The  prob- 
lems of  the  public  health  now  require  that,  by  the  municipal 
authority  and  all  the  available  agencies  that  the  people  can  employ, 
the  filth  of  towns  and  cities,  and  the  ''filth  diseases"  and  infec- 
tions also,  shall  be  controlled  and  the  causes  prevented  by  official 
supervision  and  interference  ;  that  epidemic  and  pestilential  dis- 
eases, and  all  other  causes  of  preventable  sickness  and  mortality, 
shall  be  promptly  investigated  by  expert  hygienists  under  official 
sanctions;  that  the  causes  of  mortality  shall  be  accurately  certified) 
after  faithful  verification,  not  only  in  citio«,  but  in  all  places,  and 
that  the  records  of  death  shall  be  made  under  State  authority,  and 
be  supplemented  with  careful  sanitary  investigations  and  records  of 
prevailing  diseases  ;  that  the  sanitary  protection  of  schools  and 
public  assemblages,  of  tenement  populations  and  all  congregate 
dwellings,  and  whatever  general  hygienic  measures  are  required  for 
the  common  welfare  of  the  peo])le,  shall  be  under  the  most  compe- 
tent official  supervison  ;  that  sanitary  surveys,  the  systematic  drain- 
age for  health,  the  supplying  of  pure  water  in  abundance  to  cities 
and  villages,  the  regulation  of  comprehensive  measures  of  external 
sanitary  police,  and  quarantine  practice  shall  receive  all  necessary 
aid  and  facilities  by  State  and  national  laws — the  legislation  and 
practice  in  these  branches  of  sanitary  Avork  and  service  being  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  human  life  and  health  have  no  politico- 
geographical  boundaries  ;  and,  especially,  that  sanitary  knowledge 
and  all  the  essential  duties  of  civic  and  "domestic  hygiene  should  be 
popularly  inculcated  by  all  available  mean?," 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NEGRO  THOMAS,  WHO  ARKESTS 
HIS  HEART'S  ACTION,  AND  PRETENDS  TO  THROW 
HIS  HEART  INTO  THE  ABDOMEN. 


Dr.  Middleton  Michel,  of  Charleston,  gives  us  in  the  Roston 
Medical  and  Surfjiral  Journal,  Octobar  31,  1878,  his  analysis  of 
the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  case  above  mentioned.  Thomas' 
case  will  be  remembered  by  many  medical  men,  Ijut,  we  doubt,  if 
a  clearer  view  of  it  could  very  well  be  given. 

Dr.  Michel  thinks  that  the  explanation  of  this  supposed 
disloilgoment    of    the    heart  certainly    rests     upon    the    exagger- 
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iited  pluy  of  tlie  lung  and  diaphragm,  'and  upon  nothing 
else.  If  a  fissure  of  the  diaghnigm  existed,  and  displacement  oc- 
curred, even  as  a  hernia,  it  should  have  to  take  place  during  rehi.v- 
ation  of  the  muscle,  while  the  fissure  was  open,  whereas  the  pre- 
tended displacement  takes  place  during  violent  muscular  effort. 

He  concludes  : 

"■  The  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  this  man's  case  is  mechan- 
ical, depending  upon  the  suspension  of  his  breath.  The  illustrious 
Hunter  could  control  his  heart'saction  l)y  interruptinghisbreathing 
until  the  former  Avould  almost  stop  its  contraction.  AYe  are  fully 
aware  that  the  heart  possesses  an  autocratic  biotic  force,  and  pul^ 
sates  when  removed  from  the  ])ody  ;  but  like  all  other  muscles,  if 
injured  by  a  blow  or  by  attrition  of  its  fibres  or  over-distension  of 
the  same,  it  for  a  lime  becomes  paralyzed,  and  its  rhythmic  auto^ 
cratic  movements  cease.  Xow,  when  the  breath  is  held,  tlie  un- 
aerated  blood  is  ob^^tructed  first  in  the  capillaries,  then  in  the  arte- 
rial system,  and  finally  the  systemic  heart  becomes  distended  enor- 
mously, and  incapable  of  emptying  itself.  If  this  distention  in- 
creases, rhythm  first  disappears,  pulsations  becomes  feeble,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  all  contractions  cease.  The  obstruction  commences  in 
the  capillaries,  and  not  in  the  lung  ;  the  accumulation  of  blood  is 
in  the  arterial  system  ;  and  tlie  arrest  of  fiow  in  the  blood  is  retro- 
gressive. It  is  in  this  manner  that  a  temporary  interruption  to  the 
circulation  and  heart's  action  is  effected  by  those  who  through 
practice  have  habituateel  themselves  to  endure  a  suspension  of 
function  not  j^erhaps  unattended  with  imminent  risk  to  life  if  car- 
ried too  far.'' 

"The  subject  of  this  report  is  a  negro,  perhaps  thirty  years  old, 
of  great  muscular  development,  which  has  been  exercised  in  cer- 
tain directions  to  so  remarkd1)le  a  degree  that  voluntary  control 
over  anel  power  in  particular  muscles  make  him  an  interesting  ob- 
ject of  study. 

''He  first  exhibits  an  extraordinary  play  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, which  are  made  to  contract,  not  simultaneously,  as  may  be 
done  by  any  one,  but  in  separate  layers,  and  in  the  several  divisions 
of  the  recti,  which  are  snccessively  and  violently  contorted  into 
vermicular  contractions  ;  slowly,  then  more  rapidly,  first  from  be- 
low upwards,  then  reversing   their  action,  from  above  downwards. 
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produciiio-  rigid  intumescences  tit  one  point  and  jaassive  depressions 
at  others,  all  of  which  is  repeated  with  increasing  frequency  and 
vehemence  until  the  sum  of  these  muscular  acts  culminates  in  a 
tetanic  rigidity,  which  seemingly  expresses  the  aggregate  of  the 
force  of  all  the  fibres  of  all  the  muscles  in  the  abdominal  wallsv 
Resting  from  the  fatigue  obviously  attendant  upon  this  exertion, 
he  now  proceeds  to  exhibit  his  ability  to  displace  the  heart  into 
some  one  region  of  the  abdomen.  This,  which  he  considers  to  be 
his  great  feat,  he  apparently  accomplishes  as  follows  :  He  invaria- 
bly bends  the  body  forwards  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  takes  a 
deep  inspiration,  not  suspending  the  breath,  but  on  the  contrary^ 
maintaining  the  diaphragm  as  depressed  as  possible  by  keeping  up 
very  imperfect  movements  of  expiration  :  then  he  throws  certain 
abdominal  muscles  into  contraction,  depressing  the  greater  portion 
of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  while  ho  bulges  out  the  region  or 
spot  where  he  assumes  the  heart  to  have  migrated.  This  effort,  in- 
terrupting the  normal  play  of  quiet  respiration,  is  not  long  sus- 
tained ;  during  a  brief  period  the  ear  in  the  pra?cordial  region  cer- 
tainly discovers,  at  hrst,  a  disa])pearance  of  the  heart's  pulsations, 
though  these  are  soon  again  detected  most  faintly  under  a  marked 
recedence  of  this  orgau  from  its  natural  position  ;  while  over  the 
abdominal  projection  a  cardiac  murmur,  more  distinctly  auilible, 
is  soon  replaced  by  a  hruit  de  souffle,  Avhich  he  voluntarily  inten- 
sifies ])y  periodic  accelerations,  as  though  this  sound  were  due  to 
the  play  of  muscular  action,  being  not  unlike  the  Avell-known 
muffled  sound  induced  by  muscular  fibres  while  contracting. 

"  His  next  performance  consists  in  arresting  the  heart's  action 
and  the  pulse  at  the  Avrist, — a  phenomenon  well  understood  by 
physiologists  ever  since  the  case  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  Townshend,.i. 
and  which  your  repoiter  has  seen  more  com])letely  accomplished, 
perhaps,  by  others  than  by  this  individual.  Here,  again,  he  takes 
a  very  deep  inspiration,  but  on  this  occasion  suspending  his  breath 
completely, — a  most  necessary  condition  for  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose, — when  all  cardiac  pulsation  ceases,  and 
the  pulse-wave  is  no  longer  felt  at  the  wrist. 

"His  i)articular  achievements,  then,  consists  in  repetitions  of 
these  three  acts,  abdominal  muscular  contortions,  displacement  of 
the  heart,  and  tem])orary  sus])ensiou  of  its  action,  tlic  true  nature 
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of  which  we  must  now  investigate,  though  we  at  once  anticipate 
the  conchisions  of  this  report  by  stating  that  his  performances  re-- 
?olve  themselves  into  a  disphxy  of  unusual  muscularity  and  muscu- 
lar tension  only.  That  such  is  the  proper  explanation  we  shall  now 
endeavor  to  show. 

"This  man  is  well  developed;  au  athlete  in  form,  there  is  no 
malformation  discoverable.  While  breathing  naturally  the  normal 
movements  of  respiration  are  seen,  while  in  forced  respiration  the 
play  of  a  perfect  diaphragm  becomes  evident  in  the  ascendancy  of 
abdominal  over  costal  respiration.  There  is  no  fissure  of  diaphragm; 
indeed-  the  violent  play  of  abdominal  mujcles  just  described,  which 
habit  and  practice  have  rendered  truly  extraordinary,  with  such  a 
deformity  present,  would  drive  the  viscera  either  from  abdomen 
into  thorax,  or  from  the  client  into  the  abdomen,  and  render  any 
such  performance  painful,  dangerous,  and  perhaps,  wholly  impossi- 
ble. The  presence,  thei'efore,  of  this  perfect  septum  between 
thorax  and  abdomen  makes  it  impossible  that  the  heart  could  leive 
the  thoracic  cage.  We  reject  the  assumption  of  a  migration  of  the 
heart  from  its  normal  position  to  various  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
whither  he  pretends  to  convey  it,  because  we  have  ascertained  the 
presence  of  a  perfect  diaphragm,  and  not  upon  theoretical  precon- 
ceptions of  the  imi)ossibility  of  a  translation  of  this  organ  from  the 
thorax  t(9  the  abdomen  through  a  fissure  of  the  diaphragm.  That 
he  effects  something  in  this  atlcmpt  is  positive  ;  that  he  simulates 
very  wonderfully  a  displacement  of  his  heart  is  evident;  but  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  ho  presents  rests  upon  physiologi- 
cal and  not  pathological  conditions." 


THERAPEUTICAL  NOVELTIES  ON  TRIAL. 


We  must  congratulate  Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons  upon  the  successful 
exposure  ho  has  made  of  a  kind  of  imposition  which  is  fast  growing 
all  over  the  country  by  the  liberal  help  of  the  printer's  ink  of  mauy 
leading  pharmacists.  While  such  men  as  AVood  and  Ott  in  this 
country,  and  Fothergill,  Ringer  and  Binz  abroad,  are  reinvesti- 
gating remedies   known    in    the  early  history  of  medical    science, 
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preparations  of-  tlie  most  dnbions  sort  are  temptingly  broiiglit  again 
and  again  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  enterprising  druggists, 
always  endorsed  by  a  learned  and  startling  dissertation  on  their 
Avonderfnl  medical  properties  by  some  or.e  able  to  put  M.  I),  to  his 
name. 

It  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  new  remedies  should  bo 
adopted  with  eagerness,  living  as  we  do  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  har- 
vest of  such  genuine  discoveries,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  caution 
and  good  judgment  to  be  exercised  in  adopting  a  remedy,  that  can 
only  be  possessed  by  physicians  of  mature  education.  To  the 
junior  practitioners,  who  have  not  followed  many  vaunted  reme- 
dies to  an  early  grave,  it  is  well  to  give  a  caution. 

Dr.  Gibbons  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Alameda  County  Medical 
Association  of  California,  {Parific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
October,  1ST8)  shows,that  the  botanical  and  therapeutical  wonders 
lauded  by  Dr.  J.  IT.  Bundy,  of  California,  arc  not  so  wonderful 
after  all. 

Of  Yei'ba  Santa,  {Briodj/cfio)/.  (jJntinosum),  one  of  the  new  rem- 
edies, says  he  does  not  consider  its  medicinal  value  well  established, 
although  it  was  nsed  by  Dr.  Saxe,  of  Santa  Clara,  with  good  re- 
sults in  pulmonary  diseases  and  affections  of  the  throat. 

Berberis  AqnifuJium,  (Barberry),  another  of  the  new  rem- 
edies, probably  differs  very  little  from  the  well-known  species  which 
has  never  been  able  to  attain  to  a  higher  dignity  than  secondary  in 
the  Phar.  U.  S. 

Cascara  Sagmdo.  There  is  no  such  plant  known  to  any  bota- 
nist on  the  Pacific  coast."  Dr.  Gibbons  received  some  specimens 
of  barks,  among  which  was  the  drug  sold  as  Cascaro,  which  was 
Ehamnus  Persica ;  but  "as  there  is  no  such  species  of  llliamnus 
known  in  the  IJnited  States  or  elsewhere,  that  I  know  of  *  *  ='=' 
it  is  iDrobably  intended  to  designate  the  E.  Purshiana,  D.  C,  one  of 
the  four  species  found  in  California."'  "  Here  then  is  the  key  to 
this  Avonderful  unknown  plant."  Of  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
Iil/aninus  or  Buckthorn,  nothing  need  be  said. 

"  Verba  lieunur.  He  (Dr.  Bundy)  tells  ns  the  yerba  reuma  is  a 
plant,  herbaceous,  growing  near  the  foot-hills,  and  it  contains 
chloride  of  sodium  and  a  peculiar  astringent.  This  is  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  plant  which   he  gives— perhaps  he  tolls   all  he  knows, 
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iind  more.  In  communication  witli  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Cincinnati,  lie 
inclosed  mo  a  specimen  of  grass  Avliicli  he  says  is  the  article  put 
npon  that  market  as  yerba  reuma.  It  is  Bryzojjynoii  spicafuin, 
of  Hooker,  which  coA^ers  every  sand-beach  and  marsh  along  this 
coast." 

"There  is  yet  anotlier  plant  which  this  reputed  doctor  (Bundy) 
claims  as  one  of  his  trophies,  its  value  being  discovered  after  "years 
and  months"  of  toil.  GrindeJia  jS'qvarrosa  and  a  short  notice 
of  Grindclia  Bohusta.  (J.  Hquarrom  is  described  in  Torry  and 
Gray's  Botany,  but  in  the  new  California  Flora  of  Dr.  Gray  it  was 
omitted  from  the  list  because  it  was  not  a  good  species. 


THE  C  ALIFORM  A  MEDICAL  LAW  SUSTAIJN'ED. 


We  congratulate  tlie  })rofcs'sion  on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  Medical  Ltiw  as  amended  hy  the  last  Legislature  is 
constitutional.  This  decision,  which  is  final,  establishes  the  valid- 
ity of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  secures 
the  success  of  all  prosecutions  against  (juacks  and  unlicensed  prac- 
titioners. An  opportunity  will  now  be  afforded  to  reap  whatever 
benefits  the  community  may  derive  from  the  law.  Further  than 
this,  the  California  decision  will  have  an  important  bearing  in  su])- 
port  of  legislation  in  the  same  direction  in  otlier  States. — Piirific 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


"GELSEMIUM  VS.  GELSEMINUM." 


There  has  been  quite  a  spirited  discussion  in  the  London  Lancet 
respecting  the  proper  spelling  of  this  well-known  drug.  Mr.  Henry 
Trimen,  an  authority  of  high  standing,  says  in  the  issue  of  Oct. 
5th,  the  name  is  Gehemiurn  and  remarks  that  "it  would  bo  conve- 
nient if  pharmacists  would  adapt  their  nomenclature  to  (this)  the 
scientific  one." 
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Original  communications  are  solicited  from  all  parts  of  the 
coantrj/,  (oid  especialhi  from  the  medical  profession  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Articles  requiring  illustrations  can  be  jjromptlg  S7i])plied  by 
jjrevious  arrangement  with  the  Editors.  Aug  subscriber  can  hare  a 
specimen  number  sent  free  of  cost  to  a  friend  whose  attention  lie 
desires  to  call  to  our  Jourxal,  bg  sending  the  address  to  this  office. 
Prompt  remittances  from  subscribers  are  absolutelg  necessan/  to 
enable  ns  to  maintain  our  work  with  vigor  and  accepfabilitg.  All 
remittances  must  be  made  pagable  to  DeRosset  &  Wood,  P.  0.  Box 
535,    Wilmington,  A\  C. 


THE  XORTH  CAROLINA  BORAD  OF  HEALTH. 


On  another  page  in  the  present  number  we  give  an  outline  of  a 
plan  upon  which  to  found  our  future  State  Board  of  Health.  One 
of  us  has  been  engaged  in  this  work  since  tlie  bill  was  presented  to 
the  Medical  Soc'ety  of  Xorfh  Carolina,  and  for  the  lack  of  means, 
and  also  for  lack  of  sympathy  and  aid  from  the  medical  profession 
in  tlie  State,  nothing  furllier  was  accomplished  than*  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  medical  profession,  announcing  the  design  of  the 
Board.  As  futile  as  the  result  seems  to  be,  it  is  not  barren  of  good, 
for  it  has  enal)led  us  to  forecast  tUeplau  of  the  line  of  action  which 
l)romises  the  best  success. 

The  question  will  occur,  Nvhy.  with  the  models  before  us  of  t])e 
Massachusetts  and  Michigan  and  other  Boards  of  Health  have  we 
deviated  from  their  mature  plan  ?  AYe  answer,  because  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  profession  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  of  the  prospects  of  help  fiom    the    Legislature   have  in- 
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clined  iis  to  believe  tbut  the  beginnings  we  have  indicated  include 
all  the  essential  matters  upon  whicli  to  build  a  work  of  great 
future  excellence  and  all  that  we  could  hope  to  get  from  the  Legis- 
lature. 

We  know  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  stationery  to  urge  physi- 
cians to  give  voluntary  aid,  and  it  ought  not  be  expected  ;  certain 
it  is  that  nothing  but  irregular  reports  have  ever  resulted  from  the 
voluntary  plan. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia  where  it  was  compulsory  upon  physi- 
cians to  make  certain  reports,  it  was  done  with  some  system  ;  but 
as  soon  es  some  unwise  legislator -thought  that  the  line  imposed 
for  failure  in  such  instances  too  severe  a  penalty,  it  was  removed, 
and  Secretary  Taliaferro  was  obliged  to  ask  that  the  law  be  restored. 

At  a  meeting  of  part  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  devise 
means  for  the  execution  of  the  trust  imparted  by  the  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina  to  the  Medical  Society,  several  resolutions  were 
passed  calling  upon  physicans  to  send  in  material  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Legislature  through  the  Governor.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Wilmington  Eeview  taking  the  action  of  the  Committee  as  a  text, 
calls  upon  the  ''  physicians  of  the  State  to  make  reports  at  once 
to  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  of  epidemics  in 
their  respective  localities  with  such  facts  as  to  causes  of  disease  and 
suggestions  thereupon  as  may  be  of  interest."* 

This  is  all  folly.  If  the  physicians  of  the  State  previously  in- 
formed of  the  plans  devised  by  the  Board,  and  furnished  with  blanks 
to  aid  them  and  save  them  clerical  work,  have  utterly  abandoned  the 
Secretary  and  have  sent  no  reports  for  six  months,  what  would  be 
the  value  of  reports  gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
President  to  make  a  report  ?  It  is  from  such  jejune  performances 
that  this  new  work  must  suffer.  If  we  cannot  carry  to  the  Legis- 
a  matured  and  truthful  report,  let  us  go  frankly  to  that  body  and 
say  why  we  are  notable  to  do  it. 

If  the  correspondent  referred  to,think3  that  the  argument  for  in- 
crease of  mCcUDS  and  ]iowers  of  .the  Chairnum  of  the  Committee 
would  be  strengthened  by  crude  generalities  he  is  mistaken.  If  the 
Legislature  does  not  arrive  at  conclusions  from  the  sad  history  of 
the  late  plague,  we  cannot  see  what  advantage  we  are  to  gain  by 
going  to  the  Legislature  and  before  the  world  witli  a  ''windy  report." 
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TJie  short  of  it  is,  we  took  upon  us  a  great  Avork  without  moiie}*. 
We  have  done  nothing  more  than  all  new  boards  have  done 
lief  ore  us — we  have  merely  surveyed  the  situation  1o  see  what  we 
can  make  of  the  task  entrusted  to  us.  With  this  experience  gained 
Ave  can  more  confidently  ask  the  Legislature  to  increase  our  means 
and  extend  our  power. 

If  the  Committee  appointed  to  this  task  will  meet  in  Raleigh  and 
gain  the  ear  of  the  Legislature  at  the  proper  time,  and  state  hon^ 
estly  the  necessities  of  this  great  work,  leaving  out  of  sight  for 
once  the  high  sounding  triple  adjectives  of  self  praise,  and  snpreme 
laudation  of  the  profession,  the  chances  for  a  Board  of  Health  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name  will  bs  good.  If  medical  men  get  tired 
of  this  eternal  blast  of  self-praise  with  which  some  of  the  profession 
season  everything  they  write,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that 
the  Leaislaturc  could  get  along  without  it. 


OUR  PARIS  CORRESPOXDI^NT. 


We  regret  that  our  distinguished  friend  and  correspondent,  Dr. 
Edward  Warren-Bey,  is  so  afflicted  with  the  secjuelce  of  Egyptian 
ophthalmia  that  he  is  not  able  to  resume  his  attractive  correspond- 
ence.     He  has  our  hearty  sympathy. 


OUR  NEW  YORK  CORRE.^POXDENT. 


Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  miss  the  instructive  i"eviews  of  the 
current  of  medicine  from  New  York  city  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
DeRosset.     He  will  make  ample  amends  in  our  December  issue. 
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Fifth  Anxual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  for  1877. 
600  pages.  8  vo.  Lansing,  W.  S.  George  &  Co.,  State  Print- 
eiv.     1878. 

It  is  ditticult  to  make  a  satisfactory  review  of  a  work  so  full  and 
so  varied  as  this  leport  of  the  Micliigan  l^oard  of  Health. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  a  most  creditable  frame  work  of  a  science 
in  its  formative  stage,  and  a  careful  record  of  work  done  Ijy  consci- 
cntions  officers  for  a  generous  State.  Massachusetts  is  the  only 
State  AVhich  can  compare  with  Michigan  for  actual  advance  in  the 
State  Medicine.  No  other  States  can  show  such  a  symmetrical  cn- 
tiiety  as  is  here  furnished,  and,  the  secret  of  this  succo=s  is  nothing- 
else  hut  a  proper  appreciation  l)y  the  community  of  the  necessity 
and  value  of  the  work.  Michigan  has  spent  money  to  teach  her 
citizens  how  to  save  life  and  promote  healthy  and  her  return  will 
heample  for  the  money  expended. 

What  State  can  afford  to  be  Avithouta  Board  of  Health  ?  If  any  of 
the  elect  members  of  the  next  Legislature  of  this  State  think  they 
can,  we  will  undertake  to  enlighten  them  by  giving  them  access  to 
our  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health.  This^ 
with  the  Massachusetts  reports  must  be  our  text  books  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  we  long  for  the  day  when  North  Carolina  can 
boast  of  so  useful  a  piece  of  machinery  as  the  Michigan  Board  of 
Health. 


The  Cell  Doctrine  :  lis  history  and  present  state.     For  the  use 

of  students  in  medicine  and  dentistry.   By  James  Tyson,  M.  I)., 

Professor  of  General  Pathology,  &c.,  L'niversity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Second    edition.      Illustrated.      Lindsay    &    Blakiston.     Phila- 

■    delphia.     1878. 

This  little  work  of  :2()0  pages  has  been  Avell  received  ])y  the  pro- 
fession as  is  evidenced  by  the  demand  for  a  second  edition.  It  re- 
views the  history  of  the  present  modern  cell-pathology,  and  will  be 
constantly  consulted  by  students  and  practitioners  who  desire  to  ol)- 
tain  in  a  short  space  a  competent  knowledge  of  the   subject.     The 
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copious  bibliography  appended  will  also   enable  the   student  who 
desires  it  to  enter  upou  special  and  profounder  study  of  the  subject. 


K^> 


Practical  Surgery  :    Including  surgical   dressings,    bandagings 
ligations  and  amputations.  By  J.  Ewixc  Mears,  M.  D.  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy,  Jefferson  College,  &c.     With  227   illustra- 
tions.    Philadelphia,  Pa.     Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     1878. 
There  are  practicing  physicians  who  "have  no  time  to  read,"'  it 
is  said,  and  to  that  class  of  doctors  this  Avork   must   be  intended. 
In  its  290  pages  a   diversity   of  surgical  subjects   is   treated,  but 
chiefly  is  it  devoted  to  practical  matters  in    minor  silrgery,  taking 
the  place  of  ''Sargent''    now   out   of  date.     The  illustrations  are 
(juite   copious,    and    the  general    appearance  is  that  of  a  helpful 
guide  in  emergencies,  while  the  volume  is  compact   euougli  to  be 
carried  in  the  coat  pocket. 


TEOMMER'S  EXTRACT  OF  MALT. 


DR.    redwood's     analytic     DEPARTMENT. 

17  Bldomsbury  Square,  London,  W.  C,  Sept.  IS,  1878; 

1  have  examined  the  extract  of  malt  manufactured  by  the  Trom- 
mer  Extract  of  Malt  Company,  and  judging  from  its  physical  char- 
acter and  chemical  reactions,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  fairly  represents 
what  its  name  indicates,  tliat  is,  that  it  is  a  preparation  of  malt  in 
wiiicli  arc  contained  the  essential  properties  of  that  substance,  with 
a  slight  addition  of  the  aromatic  bitter  of  the  hop.  It  has  the 
character  of  a  soft  extract,  in  the  sense  in  which  tliat  term  is  used 
pharmaceutically ;  and  it  has  evidently  been  prepared  Avith  great 
care  and  judgment,  as  it  retains  the  property  of  acting  on  amyla- 
ceous bodies  as  diastase  does,  Avhile  the  extract  itself  bears  long 
keeping  Avithout  change.  It  also  possesses  tlie  i)roperty  of  forming 
Avitli  cod  liver  oil  a  permanent  mixture  or  emulsion,  in  "svhich  the 
taste  of  the  oil  is  very  efl'ectually  covered,  and  its  administration 
thus  greatly  facilitated.  [Signed.] 

T.  Pedavood,  Ph.  D.,  F.  P.  C,  S.,  etc. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
cietv  of  Crcat  l*)ritain. 
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ExTEACT  OF  Malt. — This  preparation  has  been  steadily  growing 
ill  favor  in  the  South  in  the  last  few  years,  until  'to-day  it  enters 
largely  into  the  dietary  and  therapeutics  of  practitioners,  many  of 
whom  are  slow  to  adopt  new  things.  We  have  used  it  with  excel- 
lent results  in  treating  strumous  diseases,  and  especially  in  conva- 
lescence from  malarial  fever  in  combination  with  citrate  of  quinine 
and  iron.  As  a  vehicle  for  cod  livei-  it  succeeds,  because  it  rarely 
disagrees  with  the  stomach,  and  its  nutritive  equivalent  is  a  known 
quantity.  We  have  had  under  our  care  several  cases  of  the  bullous 
eruption  so  fre(|uently  met  with  as  a  concomitant  of  diphtheria,  in 
which  the  preparation  of  malt— particulary  malt  with  alteratives---- 
has  given  excellent  results,  employing  at  the  same  time  mercurial 
ointment  locally.  Whether  as  an  adjuvant  of  nauseous  medicines^ 
or  as  tonic,  taking  the  place  largely  of  alcoholic  drinks,  we  have  a 
preparation  whose  range  of  application  to  diseased  condition,  has 
not  yet  been  generally  appreciated. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


It  is  only  a  question  of  time  as  regards  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Health  in  North  Carolina,  but  at  present,  both  the  State 
and  the  medical  profession  are  in  a  wrong  attitude  before  the  world. 
This  State  is  put  down  in  the  list  of  States  having  a  Board  of 
Health,  which  may  mean  an  establishment  like  that  Avhich  has 
placed  Massachusetts  in  the  front  rank  of  civilization,  or  it  may 
mean  a  struggling  body  in  the  act  of  gradual  development.  It 
means  neither  in  North  Carolina,  for  while  we  are  said  to  have  a 
Board  of  Health,  we  have  only  the  name  and  not  the  substance. 
We  are  Ijefore  tlie  world  as  a  progressive  State,  entered  into  the 
lists  upon  a  great  work  requiring  money,  industry,  learning, 
whereas  we  have  only  the  grim  skeleton  of  a  body,  with  a  hundred 
dollars  a  year  to  nourisli  it  ;  granted  privileges  by  the  law-givers  of 
the  State  to  do  what  we  could  have  done  without  it,  and  have  been 
doing  for  twenty-five  years,  Avithout  any  grants  from  them.  But 
the  world  ]iidges  us  by  results,  having  neitlier  the  time  nor  tlie  in- 
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clinution    to   hear  the   ai3ologics    we  have  to   make  for  not  being 
abreast  with  other  States. 

It  was  a  courageous  act  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Xorth  Caro- 
lina to  accei^t  the  bill  creating  the  Board  of  Health  :  for  it  had 
more  the  appearance  of  a  bone  tossed  to  a  hungry  animal  to  kec]) 
it  quiet  for  a  little,,  than  the  act  of  men  selected  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  But  so  anxious  was  the  profession  in  the  State 
to  make  a  beginning,  that  instead  of  returning  the  bill  to  the 
Legislature  with  the  sharp  rebuke  it  deserved,  the  Society  appointed 
a  committee  to  execute  the  task  of  bringing  something  out  of 
nothing. 

It  did   not  take  long  to  demonstrate  that  the  Committee  lacked 
the  cohesive  power  of  nwney. — in  fact  it  was  well  enough  known 
before  the  start.     Tiie  Secretary   at  once   put  the    Committee   in 
correspondence  with  the  older  organizations  in   the  couiitry,  and 
from   them— and   particularly   may   l)e    mentioned    the   Board  of 
Health  of  the  State   of  Michigan— received  most    courteous   and 
efficient  aid.     As   this  correspondence  grew,  it  was  more   clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  task  undertaken  was  hopeless.     Correspond- 
ence  was  at  once  begun,  also  with  the  different  counties  of  the 
State  setting  forth  plainly  the  situation,  and  explaining  the   aspi- 
rations of  the  Committee.     By  the  aid  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
we  were  enabled  to  send   out  circulars,  asking  that  County  Socie- 
ties be  formed  as  a  starting  point   for  the  collection   of  mortuary 
statistics,  and  of  the  invasion  of  diseases   dangerous  to  the  public 
health.     The  Secretary  considered  himself  fortunate  to  get  the  ear 
of  even  those  whose  personal  acquaintance  he  was  favored  with, 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  some  efficient  work  could  be  accom- 
plished, but  these  voluntary  offerings,  requiring  as  they  did  consid- 
erable clerical  work,  and  in  most  instances  long  journeys   and  loss 
of  time,  soon  failed,  until  in  less  than  six  months   all  correspond- 
ences had  ceased,  and  the  mass  of  matter  on  hand  was  not    availa- 
ble for  any  purpose,  except,   perhaps,  to   enable  the  Committee  to 
say  definitely   to  the   Society— we   have  tried,  and   have  without 
means  shown  that  there  are  strong  symptoms  of  the  ripeness  of 
the  profession  for  the  work  so  soon  as  they  see  the  way  to    its  suc- 
cessful prosecution.     While  all  this  was  discouraging  to  some  of 
our  body  Avho   looked  upon    an    act  of    Assembly   as  some   potent 
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chai'in  ]-eady  to  effect  its  purpose  as  soon  as  jiassed,  it  has  not  dis- 
conraged  those  wlio  have  evidence  of  the  slowness  but  faith  in  the 
sureness  of  ISTortii  Carohnians. 

We  have  a  definite  phia  to  propose  to  the  next  Legislature,  which 
is  the  outgrowth  of  our  work  with  ninety-two  counties,  and  while 
we  are  aware  of  its  imperfections  we  should  have  its  adoption  as  the 
beginning  of  an  encouraging  era  in  State  ^Medicine  : 

I.  The  Board  of  Health  should  be  composed  of  nine  menil^ers. 
six  physicians  elected  by  l)allot  by  the  members  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  North  Carolina.  Three  members  appointed  every  two 
years  by  the  Governor,  one  to  be  an  engineer.  Two  of  the  six 
members  elected  by  the  Medical  Society  of  North  Carolina  should 
serve  six  years,  two,  four  years,  two,  two  _\t;ars. 

II.  There  should  be  an  auxiliary  Board  of  Health  in  each  county 
in  the  State  having  a  town  of  300  inhabitants,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1870.  This  local  l)oard  should  be  composed  of  regular  phy- 
sicians, and  Chairman  of  the  County  Commissioners,  and  the 
County  Surveyor.  From  this  number,  one  physician  should  be 
selected  as  Chairman,  Avhose  duties  should  he  as  follows  :  Superin- 
tendent of  Health,  keeping  the  register;  and  collecting  statistics 
to  be  hereafter  mentioned;  to  make  post-mortem  examinations,  and 
attend  the  prisoners  in  jail,  poor-house  and  work-house.  For  his 
services  his  compcDsation  should  be  from  -tSOO  to  ^300  in  proportion 
to  population. 

III.  Monthly  reports  should  be  ma^e  from  register  of  Ijirths, 
deaths  and  marriages,  and  of  cases  of  diseases  dangerous  to  the 
public  health,  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  by  the'  5th  of 
month  succeeding.  The  penalty  for  not  reporting  to  be  1^5  for  every 
monthly  failure  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days — that  is  after  the 
15 til  of  the  month. 

IV.  Register.  A  register  should  be  kept  by  every  physician  in  a 
memorandum  book  furnished  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State  Board, 
and  a  copy  sent  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  local  board.  The  Register  should  be  ui)on  the  plan  of  the  one 
already  issued. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Health  should  also  collect  statis- 
tics to  enable  him  to  fill  up  the  blank  books  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Health  on  the  following  topics,  viz  : 
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The  nature  of  the  soil ;  acres  iu  swamp  land  ;  acres  in  marsh- 
land ;  acres  in  other  wet-laud  ;  the  streams  and  ponds  ;  the  period 
during  which  any  of  thejc  bodies  of  water  are  stagnant  ;  the  pe- 
riods during  Avhich  any  are  dry  ;  the  ua'ural  drainage  of  thelnnd  : 
the  soil  favorable  for  natural  drainage  ;  the  means  of  artificuil 
drainage  ;  the  lineal  extent  of  ditches  and  canals  dug  ;  the  nature 
of  drinking  water  ;  its  sources  ;  the  depths  of  wells  ;  the  propor- 
tion of  dwellings  having  cellars:  the  conditions  of  these  cellars; 
the  proportion  of  timbered  land  ;  the  crops  raised  ;  the  fruits 
raised  :  the  proportion  of  dwellings  constructed  of  w^od  ;  those  of 
brick  ;  the  average  number  of  rooms  to  a  dwelling  ;  the  method  of 
warming  houses  ;  the  means  of  ventilation  ;  the  distance  of  privy 
from  dwelling;  distance  of  privy  from  the  well  ;  sickness  traceable 
to  drinking  water;  the  employments  of  citizens;  deaths  .from 
special  trades ;  the  means  of  artificial  light  ;  the  employment  of 
l)aris  green  as  a  bug  exterminator  and  etiectson  health  ;  the  causes 
of  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  sickness  ;  the  invasion  of  epi- 
demics ;  the  first  case  of  any  contagious  or  pestilential  disease, 
&c.,  &c, 

The  returns  from  this  source  should  be  sent  in  by  the  5th  of 
January,  at  the  latest  the  15th,  under  penalty  nf  ^^o.OO. 

Y.  Quarantine. — Inland  quarantine  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Health,  who  acting  by  the  advice 
of  the  County  Board  should  see  that  the  following  diseases  are  iso- 
lated, and  a  guard  put  over  the  ]iatients  affected  :  Small-pox, 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  scarlet  fever.  Any  violation  of  the 
quarantine  rules  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  subject  the  offender  to 
imprisonment  20  days,  and  a  fine  of  $25.00. 

Foreign  quarantine  in  places  where  it  already  exists  by  law  should 
be  in  every  way  aided  by  the  local  Board. 

VI.  Ahatement  of  Nuisance>i.  Whenever  and  wherever  a  nuis- 
ance upon  premises  should  exist,  which  iu  the  opinion  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Health  is  calculated  to  cause  sickness,  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  notify  the  parties  occupying  the  premises  of  its 
existence,  its  character  and  the  means  of  abating  it.  Upon  this  no- 
tification the  parties  shall  proceed  to  abate  the  nuisance,  but  fail- 
ing to  do  this  shall  pay  a  fine  of  83.00  a  day  for  every  day  dating 
from  twenty-four  hours  after  the  notification.      Provided  however. 
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that  if  the  party  occupying  the  premises  sliall  make  oath  before  a 
magistrate  that  he  or  she  is  not  able  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  tlic 
County  Superintende*ht  of  Health,  it  shall  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  county,  city,  town,  or  as  the  premises  may  be  located. 

VII.  Of  the  performance  of  necessary  hygienic  work — of  water- 
works—sewers— drains— (to  be  given  hereafter,)  and  the  necessity 
therefore  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  local 
Board  of  Health  and  mayor  of  city  or  town. 

VIII.  Vacci?iation.  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  supply 
on  demand  to  Su|)erintendentof  local  Boards  reliable  animal  virus, 
free  of  charge,  to  the  extent  of  a  dozen  quills.  The  Superinten- 
dent to  vaccinate  and  re-vaccinate  every  JSTovcmber  all  applicants, 
and  in  time  of  an  outbreak  of  this  disease,  vaccination  and  re-vac- 
ination  to  be  resorted  to  until  every  one  is  protected. 

IX.  Bulletins  of  tlte  Onthrcah  of  Diseases  Dangerous  to  the  Puh- 
lic  IleaJtli,  to  be  issued  whenever  necessary,  and  such  steps  taken 
for  their  prevention  of  such  invasions  within  the  limit  of  means 
furnished. 

Aid  for  pestilence  Stricken  Districts. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  make  inquiry  into  any  outbreak,  by 
personal  visits  to  localities  if  necessary,  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Board  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  and  mileage,  and  when 
physicians  are  needed,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  send  such  as  they 
shall  select,  their  comjiensation  to  be  fixed  at  15.00  per  day. 

X.  Circulars  of  advice  may  be  issued  by  the  Board  whenever  they 
deem  it  necessary  for  the  public  health,  and  the  bills  for  print- 
ing to  be  j)aid  by  the  Treasurer  on  demand  in  form. 

XI.  Annual  Ee^Jorts  lij  the  Secretanj  to  be  made,  covering  a 
review  of  statist]cs  gathered,  and  all  information  in  his  possession 
on  points  connected  with  his  office. 

XII.  Tlie  comjoensation  of  County  Superintendents  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  County  Treasury,  upon  a  bill  approved  by  the  President 
of  the  County  Board.  All  fines  collected  by  County  from  persons 
offending  against  the  })ublic  health  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  expenses,  and  the  deficit  to  bo  paid  by  the  county. 

XIII.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  have  a"  President  and  a 
Secretary  (who  shall  also  be  Treasurer)  to  b8  elected  by  the  Medical 
Society   of  Xorth  Carolina,  just  after  the   members  of  the  State 
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Board   are   selected.     The    Secretary  and   Treasurer   to   have  an 

annual  salar}*  of  ^ ,  and    the  other   members   of  the    lioard 

shall  be  entitled  to  a  per  diem  of  -S5.00  while  in  session. 

XIV.  The  Board  shall  hold  a  regular  session  every  year  on  the 
day  preceding  the  meeting  of  tlie  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  at  this  meeting  they  must  consider  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  If  this  report  be  approved 
it  shall  be  presented  to  the  Medical  Society  on  the  first  day  of  its 
sessioa  by  the  President  of  the  Board.  At  this  session  also  shall 
all  other  matters  be  adjusted. 

Special  meeti)ir/s,  however,  may  be  called  by  the  President  of  the 
Board,  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  investigation  of  a  disease  or 
diseases  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 

XIV.  When  the  County  Superintendent  of  Health  has  reason  to 
suspect  poisoning  in  a  patient  examined  for  coroner's  inqucsr,  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  forward  such  suspected  material  to  the  chem- 
ist of  the  Agricultural  Department  under  seal,  the  packages  being 
sealed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

The  chemical  examiuation  of  soiL-',  drinking  water,  loud  or  other 
substances,  Avhen  in  the  opinion  of  the  County  Supevintendent,  it 
will  subserve  the  public  health  or  ends  of  justice  shall  also  be  for- 
warded as  above  and  under  seal,  the  expense  to  be  paid  by  order  on 
the  County  Treasurer. 


Dialijzed  Iron  not  an  Antidote  for  Arsenic. — A  series  of  conclu- 
sive experiments  by  Edward  Ilirschsohn,  Mag,  Phar.  Russia,  pub- 
lished in  Xeiv  Remedic>i,  for  Xovember,  lead  the  experimenter  to 
the  following  conclusions  : 

Arsenious  acid  does  not  oiler  into  comhination  icitlt  dialijzed  iron, 
either  alone  or  ini)rcsence  of  acids,  alljumenor  ])epsin.  The  addi- 
tion of  ammonia,  or  magnesia,  however,  causes  the  arsenic  to  enter 
into  an  insoluble  compound.  In  consequence  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  these  experiments,  he  desires  to  warn  against  the  use  of 
dialyzed  iron  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  by  arsenic,  because  the  re- 
sulting combination  parts  with  its  arsenic  in  presence  of  acids, 
much  more  readily  than  the  ordinary  "antidotiim  arseuici"  (hy- 
drated  scsnuioxidc  of  iron. 
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THE  DETERMINATION   OF   SEX   IN  UTERO. 


Dr.  Wm.  B.  Neftel  calls  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession 
(N.  Y.  Medical  Record,  November  9th).  to  a  false  theory  contained 
an  article  in  the  Boston  Mediccd cmd  Surgical  JoiirrmlhY^'i^'  8\vift. 
The  theory  referred  to  is  based  on  the  following  hypothesis  : 

"The  ovum  represents  the  female  elements,  the  spermatozoa  the 
male.  If  the  ovum  becomes  impregnated  by  a  few  spermatozoa, 
the  female  element  will  be  in  excess  and  the  result  a  female.  If  on 
the  other  hand,  a  good  many  spermatozoa  \m.])xegn;\>t&  the  ovum, the 
male  clement  will  preponderate  and  a  male  will  be  the  result." 
This  hypothesis  leads  the  author  to  deduce  a  theory  by  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  determine  the  sex  iu  utero,  and  make  use  of  the 
means  of  producing  either  a  male  or  female  at  will.  He  says  fur- 
ther :  "  If  the  ovum  is  higli  up — in  the  ovary  or  at  the  fimbriated 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube — probably  only  a  few  spermatozoa 
will  come  in  contact  with  it,  but  if  the  ovum  is  low  down,  then  the 
spermatozoa  wil  be  in  excess."  According  to  this  the  sex  depends 
upon  the  coition. 

Such  a  theory  could  never  have  been  constructed  if  the  following 
positive  embryological  fact  had  been  taken  into  consideration  ; 
Modern  researches  luxve  proved  that  a  single  spermatozoon  is  suffi- 
cient for  impregnating  an  ovum,  or  to  be  more  correct,  that  the 
ovum  can  be  impregnated  only  by  a  single  spermatozoon,  because 
by  a  most  perfect  mechanism  the  ovum,  after  the  pentration  of  a 
single  spermatozoon,  is  entirely  ]n'otected  against  tlie  intrusion  of 
any  other.  This  is  tlie  case  both  in  ova  provided  with  a  special 
opening — micropyle — for  the  entrance  of  a  spermatozoon,  in  those 
destitute  of  a  micropyle.  Thus  the  assumption  of  an  ovum  being 
impregnated  by  onltf  a  few  or  (jrcat  many  spermatozoa  is  absurd, 
and  tlie  false  theory,  with  all  its  deductions,  vanishes  before  this 
simple  embryological  fact. 


SUPEA-PUBIC   LITHOTOMY. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Hutcliinson  read  notes  of  a  case  of  supra-pubic 
lithotomy  (Med.  Times  and  Gazette)  before  the  Clinical  Society  of 
London.  Tlie  calculus  which  was  of  lithic  acid  weighed  nearly  six 
ounces  and  a  half,  and  measured  nine  inches  in  circumference  at 
the  greatest,  and  six  at  the  least  width.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  not 
favoraljly  impressed  with  the  method,  and  tliinks  he  would  here- 
after prefer  the  recto-perineal  incision. 

Post-mortem  examination  of  the  i^atient   I'ovealcd  a  very  much 
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thickened  Ijladder,  with  ulcerated  mucous  membrane  coated  with 
secretion.  Tlie  kidneys  contained  abscesses,  and  there  were  small 
pjffimic  deposits  in  the  lungs  and  liver. 

Although  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  bladder  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  keep  it  empty  and  avoid  overflow  on  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  The  first  week  after  the  operation,  the  patient  did  ex- 
ceedingly well ;  he  then  began  to  lose  flesh,  and  subsequently  had 
repeated  rigors.  The  urine  contained  pus  and  was  constantly  am- 
nion iacal. 

The  discussion  which  ensued  upon  the  j^resentatiou  of  this  paper 
did  not  favor  the  supra-pubic  operation. 


SUB-SULPHATE  OF  IRON  AS  AK   ANTI-SEPTIO  IN  THE 
SURGEEY  OF  THE  PELVIS. 


Dr.  H.  P.  C.  Wilson,  of  Baltimoiv,  contribnled  a  paper  with  the 
above  caption  at  the  (1878)  meeting  of  the  Gynecological  Society, 
and  from  it  v/e  make  the  following  extracts  : 

"In  all  cases  of  ovariotomy,  after  S3curing  the  pedicle  I  apply 
undiluted  Monsell's  solution  to  the  stump, — not  to  stop  hemorrhage, 
for  it  is  secure  against  such  an  accident  by  clamp  or  ligature,  but 
for  its  antiseptic  effect  upon  the  vessels  of  the  part.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  the  abdominal  incision  was  closed  in  ovariotomy,  more  time 
were  taken  to  cleanse  thoroughly,  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities 
of  all  fluids  and  coagula,  which  could  enter  into  deconiiDosition  ; 
to  let  the  patient  reoover  sufficiently  from  the  anesthetic  ;  to  dis- 
cover all  large  vessels  necessary  to  be  secured ;  and  to  paint  all  sur- 
faces made  raw  by  ruptured  adhesions  with  a  Aveak  solution  of  sub- 
sulphate  of  iron,  tjiere  would  be  less  necessity  for  drainage  tubes, 
and  the  liability  to  septicaemia  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

•'•  I  have  never  used  a  drainage  tubs  in  any  of  my  cases,  and  have 
never  had  septici^mia  follow  one  of  my  operation?.  I  attribute  much 
of  this  exemptiou  to  the  liberal  use  of  sub-snlpbatc  of  iron. 

"I  have  not  used  this  agent  in  post-partum  hemorrhage,  aud  am 
not  inclined  to  do  so  ;  nor  have  I  used  it  as  a  prophylactic  against 
puerperal  septicemia  ;  but  it  strikes  me,  that  combined  with  glyc- 
erine, it  would  be  peculiarly  suitable  for  aj)plication  to  the  intra- 
uterine surface  after  labor,  as  a  jDreventive  of  sejitic  poison. 


VAGINISMUS. 


Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  of  Loudon,  (in  a  lectuic  J/e^A  Times  and 
Gazette,  Oct.  19th,  1878),  regards  the  hypertrophies  of  bits  of  the 
hymen,  hypertropliies  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  in  vaginismus, 
as  allied  to  lupus,  and  the  characters  wliich  lead  him   to  think  so 
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are  these  :  first,  the  situation  of  the  disease  ;  secoiully,  the  way  in 
which  it  heals  up  and  breaks  out  again  ;  and  tliirdly,  the  occurrence 
of  these  noduhir  hypertrophies  of  the  hymen,  urethra,  and  other 
parts. 

lie  had  operated  on  several  cases  affected  with  this  ulcerative  dis- 
ease, by  excising  the  diseased' bits,  and  without  success;  that  is, 
the  disease  had  reappeared  after  the  parts  first  affected  were  re- 
moved by  the  knife.  What  is  extraordinary  about  these  cases  is, 
that  in  other  women,  you  will  have  apparently  the  same  disease, 
even  much  more,  without  any  vaginismus,  even  without  any  pain. 
There  are  many  women  who  have  ulcerations  (of  which  this  case  is 
a  good  example)  who  are  rpiite  unaware  that  tliey  have  any  disease 
at  all,  wlio  have  no  dysparounia  and  no  complaint.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind  Avhich  Dr.  Matthews  saw  latel}^,  operation  by  actual 
cautery  was  resorted  to,  and  Avith  complete  cure  of  the  disease,  so 
far  as  the  ulceration  was  concerned;  but  tlie  woman  has  now  around 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina  several  tubercles,  Avhich  are  red,  not  pain- 
ful, and  which  indicates  what  he  has  already  said  was  his  impres- 
sion ;  that  the  disease  is  analogous  to  lupus  rather  than  to  eczema 
or  any  other  disease  with  which  he  can  .place  it  side  b}^  side. 

In  "the  purely  neurotic  cases  of  vaginismus.  Dr.  Matthews  resorts 
to  enlargement  or  distension  of  the  vaginal  orifice,  although  he 
knows  of  no  treatment  of  decided  use.  He  suggests  as  legitimate, 
an  old  oiDcration  which  he  thinks  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried — 
cutting  of  the  pudic  nerve,  in  women  sulfering  from  intense  vagi- 
nismus. 


IPECACUANHA  AS  AN  OXYTOCIC. 


Dr.  John  H.  Carriger,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour. 
November,  1878),  chiims  oxytocic  properties  for  this  venerable  old 
drug. 

lie  gives  two  grains  of  pulverized  ipecac  two  hours  apart  with 
the  eft'ect  of  increasing  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus.  He 
quotes  from  many  of  the  respectable  old  therapeutic  shelf-keepers 
to  show  the  powder  of  ipeca-c  in  uterine  hemorrhage.  AVe  hope  this 
will  prove  a  genuine  discovery,  and  the  case  is  very  hopeful  for  the 
reason  that  our  most  precise  practical  results  in  therapeutics  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  have  been  the  restoration  and  reiidaptation  of  old 
drugs  to  new  purposes. 

*  *  ='=  "In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  rigid  and  undi- 
lated  OS,  where  every  pain,  for  hours  previously  to  its  administra- 
tion, had  been  accompanied  by  loud  outcries,  and  jactitation,  and 
irritability  of  temper,  it  has  rarely  failed  in  a  few  minutes  to  bring 
quiet  and  comfort,  s])eedily  dilatation  of  the  rigid  os,  and  regular- 
ly recurnng  and  forcible  expulsive  pains,  an  entire  change  in  the 
character  of  the  labor,  and  speedy  termination." 
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TEEATMENT  OF  THE  PYREXIA  OF  PHTHISIS. 


Amongat  nnraerous  contributions  to  the  treatment  of  phthisis, 
auah'zed  in  Dr.  Dobell's  "Reports  on  Diseti;es  of  the  Chest,"  vol. 
iii.,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  we  have  collected  the  folloAving 
means  of  combating  the  febrile  state.  With  this  object  Dr.  R. 
Bartholow  gives  atropia.  Against  troublesome  cough  morphia  may 
be  combined  with  atropia;  and  in  the  case  of  vomiting,  strychnia 
may  lie  given  in  the  same  prescription.  In  this  country  Dr.  Mc- 
Call  Anderson  combats  the  sweating  with  snbcutaneous  injections 
of  atropia  ;  and  the  high  temperature  with  the  internal  nse  of 
quinine,  digitalis,  and  opium,  conjoined  with  the  use  of  iced  cloths. 
Against  the  sweats  Dr.  Fothergill  also  prescribes  belladonna,  by 
itself  or  combined  with  opium.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  physi- 
cian prefers  oxide  of  zinc  with  hyoscyamus  ;  and  Dr.  Hayden  liolds 
Dover's  powder  a  better  anhydrotic  than  belhidonna.  Observing 
that  in  advanced  phthisis  hectic  depends  on  ]mrulent  absor])tion. 
Dr.  Douglas  Powell  has  prescrilied  sodic  salicylate.  The  antiseptic 
treatment  of  phthisis  is  also  in  favor  in  Germany,  where  Dr.  J. 
Schnitzler  and  Dr.  J.  Ilirschfelder  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
fever  and  the  sweats  by  means  of  hypodermic  injections  of  liydric- 
carbolate.  In  Italy,  Dr.  Antonio  Lombardo  assigns  the  following 
effects  to  the  treatment  of  plithisis  y^\\h  Bitphium  cyrenaicurii : — 
The  expectoration  is  much  facilitated  ;  the  dyspna'a  is  diminished, 
and  the  circulation  becomes  more  regular  :  while  no  digestive  dis- 
turbaece  results  from  its  administration. 

The  silphium  above  mentioned  is  a  European  species. 


CONTAGIOUSNESS  OF  CONSUMPTION. 


Dr.  Holden,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  an  article  in  July  number  of 
the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  !^ciences,  concludes  on  the  above  suijject 
thns  : 

'•'  1.  The  general  experience  we  have  drawn  upon  favors  such  be- 
lief. 2.  Most  authorities,  even  among  the  non-believers  in  infec- 
tion, concede  such  dangers  from  intimate  contact.  3.  Such  a  the- 
ory harmonizes,  as  no  other  can,  the  opinions  of  careful  observers. 
To  epitomize  concisely,  therefore,  we  believe  that  consumption  is 
communicable  in  its  latter  stages  by  means  of  solkl,  excrementitious 
matter  thrown  off  by  the  skin  and  deposited  on  the  bedding  and 
nnder-clothing,  or  in  any  otlier  manner,  brought  into  contact  with 
the  naked  surface  of  a  healthy  body  ;  and  that,  although  this  may 
in  some  instances  be  thrown  off  without  development  into  new  dis- 
ease, it  is  yet  very  liable  to  be  so  developed,  and  more  liable  where 
the  healthy  person  is  by  heredity  or  deiiression  in  a  favorable  state 
for  its  reception  ;  and  finalh^  that  the  idea  of  infection  or  commu- 
nication by  the  atmosphere  is  not  sustained,  and  is  rare,  even  if  it 
is  possible."' 
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TELEGASTROGEAPH. 


"Our  con  temporary,  the  Morning  Post,  is  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing : — ''The  Saturday  Eevicw  once  declared  that  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  the  human  species  would  be  he  Avho  could  enable  men 
to  drink  an,  unlimited  quantity  of  wine  without  getting  drunk. 
Such  a  man  has  been  found.  Dr.  Bell  invented  the  telephone,  but 
its  Nvonders  pale  before  the  telegastrograph.  This  is  an  electrical 
machine  by  which  the  palate  can  be  tickled  and  pleased  by  any 
flavor,  and  for  any  length  of  time,  Avithc-ut  fear  of  indigestion  or 
inebriety.  By  putting  iish,  or  soup,  or  wine,  into  a  receptacle  con- 
nected with  a  powerful  batter)^,  the  taste  of  the  daintiest  viands 
can  be  conveyed  along  a  telegraph  wire  for  miles,  and  to  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  hons-vivants.  They  have  only  to  put  the  wire  in 
their  mouths,  and  they  seem  to  be  eating  and  drinking.  They  may 
get  drunk  or  over-fed  ;  but  the  moment  the  contact  is  broken  the 
evil  eflfects  pass  off,  and  nothing  remains  but  'a  delightful  exhila- 
ration.' The  inventor,  however,  keeps  the  ww??(6-  operandi  a  perfect 
secret,  and  wishes  to  perfect  his  discovery  before  he  discloses  it  to 
the  world." — Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  August  31. 


PHTHISIS  TREATED  BY  SILPHIUM. 


Dr.  Laburchc  reports  the  case  of  a  young  man  in  the  second  stage 
of  phthisis,  who  recovered  under  the  use  of  silphiura.  The  history 
of  tuberculosis  was  complete  ;  the  physical  signs  consisted  in  dull- 
ness, pectoriloquy,  and  abundant  subcrepitant  rales  at  the  apex  of 
the  right  lung.  "At  first,  six  drops  of  tlic  t-ncture  of  silphium 
were  given  djuly,  but  the  quantity  was  subsequently  increased  to 
twenty  drops.  At  the  same  time  cod  liver  oil  Avas  administered 
and  iodine  applied  externally  :  when  required,  opium  was  given  to 
quiet  the  cough  and  atropine  to  combat  the  night  sweats.  After 
four  months  of  this  treatment  the  stethoscopic  signs  had  completely 
disappeared,  the  respiratory  murmur  had  become  normal  on  both 
sides,  and  the  patient  had  gained  nine  pounds  in  weight.  The  im- 
provement has  since  proved  permanent.  Although  in  this  case  other 
measures  of  treatment  Avere  employed  iis  adjuvants,  Dr.  Laburthe 
believes  that  the  cure  must  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  silphium.  He 
has  often  employed  the  drug  in  his  practice,  and  generally  with 
advantage.  It  is  most  useful  in  cas2s  of  phthisis  that  follow  a 
slow  course  and  are  not  attended  by  much  hectic— Xf?  Progrcs 
Medical. 

Several  species  of  sUpliium  grows  in  the  sandy,  open  Avoods  m 
North  Carolina,  and  other  States,  and  are  easily  recognized  by  their 
tall  flower  stalk  (3  to  G  feet  high  in  some  species)  shooting  up  from 
the  centre  of  a  Avhore  of  leaves,  (G  to  12  inches  long  in  sonic  species) 
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with  large  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  The  leaves  and  all  parts  of  the 
plants  have  a  resinous  feel  and  odor,  and  have  long  enjoyed  a  local 
rc])utation  in  the  cure  of  asthma. — [Eds.  Jourxal.  ] 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  COLIC  IN   HORSES  BY   THE  HY- 
PODERMIC INJECTION  OF  CHLOROFORM. 


Dr.  Morgan  W.  Ayres,  of  Montclair  Heights,  N.  J  .  writes  :  "It 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  medical  profession  should  their  attention 
he  called  to  the  application  of  hypodermic  injection  of  medicines 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  the  lower  animals  to  know  that  cases 
often  occur  requiring  prompt  and  effective  measures.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  horse  is  subject  to  attacks  of  colic,  arising  from 
numerous  causes,  and  quick  relief  from  the  exhausting  trouble  is 
the  only  safe  method  of  freeing  him  from  danger.  In  the  works 
on  veterinary  practice,  the  remedies  prescribed  are  bulky,  difficult 
of  administration  by  a  person  alone,  and  moreover,  taking  a  longer 
time  to  produce  an  effect  that  is  desirable  or  safe  to  wait.  In  my 
own  experience,  I  have  found  the  hypodermic  use  of  chloroform  to 
be  effective,  swift  in  operation,  and  the  after-effects  less  debilitating 
than  the  usual  practice  of  'drenches  of  turpentine,  aloes,  and 
opium.'  I  have  nsed  ;^0  minims  of  chloroform,  followed  by  a  sim- 
ilar dose  in  half  an  hour  if  the  symptoms  do  not  abate  inintensit}'. 
I  place  the  needle  deep  in  the  muscle,  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 
and  have  had  no  trouble  following  at  the  point  of  insertion.  The 
dose  is  small  in  quantitv,  relatively,  to  the  capacity  of  the  horse, 
and  I  would  not  hesitate  to  use  larger  (piantities  till  I  produced  the 
desired  effect." — Jfedical  Eerord. 


CARBOLIC  ACID  INJECTIONS    IN  ERYSIPELAS. 


Professor  Ileuter,  of  Gricfswakl,  recommended  injections  of  car- 
bolic acid  for  the  cure  of  erysipelas,  in  187-i.  The  strength  of  the 
acid,  injected,  is  a  three  per  cent,  solution  prepared  as  follows  :  Car- 
bolic acid,  dilute  alcohol,  of  each  Lo  grammes  (abont  20  grains) 
distilled  water  about  20  grammes  (about  5^  ounces).  If  erysipelas 
is  recognized  in  its  incipiency  when  its  area  is  small,  it  can  be  con- 
trolled easily,  as  at  this  time  fewer  injections  are  necessary,  and  the 
risk  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning  is  lessened.  As  many  as  twelve 
simultaneous  injections  have  so  far  been  ventured  upon. 

If  this  er3'sipelas  is  of  traumatic  origin  a  solution  of  five  to  eight 
per  cent,  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  swabbed  over  the  surface.  The  in- 
jections of  carl)olic  acidof  the  strength  mentioned  arc  employed 
to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  syringefuls.  The  canula  may  be  left 
in  when  it  is  necessary  to  inject  a  second  time  in  the  same  place. 
The  wound  is  then  Avrappcd  in  carbolizad  cotton,  which  is  changed 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  average  duration  of  erysipelas  treated 
by  this  method  six  da3's  and  nine-tenths. 
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Total  Extirpation  of  iltc  Uterus. — Tliis  most  hazardous  operation 
has  recently  been  performed  twice  by  Professor  Friend,  of  Breslau, 
for  carcinoma.  The  antiseptic  method  was  "strictly  followed,  ex- 
cejot  that  the  spray  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  abdominal  cavity," 
Dr.  Frankel  who  reports)  one  of  the  cases  says  that  a  half  per  cent, 
solntion  of  carbolic  acid  is  as  etfectual  as  a  two  per  cent,  solu- 
tion and  does  not  irritate  the  peritoneum  as  much,  and  is  pleas- 
anter  to  the  operator's  hands. 

These  two  cases  have  succeeded,  thanks,  probably,  to  Lister's 
metliod  {Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Oct.  19th),  and  Dr.  Frankel 
thinks  that  by  this  method  we  shall  be  able  "■  safely  to  remove  ma- 
lignant tumors  of  the  fundus — sarcomata  and  cancers — and  sub- 
serous and  interstitial  fibroids." 


Passage  of  Quinia  through  the  System. — J.  Persons  in  Journal 
de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie  deny  the  assertion  of  other  observers 
who  hold  that  quinine  is  eliminated  from  the  urine  in  a  modified 
form.  He  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  substances  described  as  due 
to  the  process  of  extracting  it  from  the  urine.  His  investigation 
led  him  to  the  following  results  : 

1.  A  large  quantity  of  the  quinia  taken  internally  is  destroyed 
during  the  passage  through  the  organism. 

2.  Whatever  is  passed  out  through  the  urine  is  unaltered  quinia. 
— '^eiv  Remedies. 


Carholic  Acid  Injections  in  Hwmorrhoids. — As  from  a  rational 
point  of  view  it  at  first  seemed,  carbolic  acid  as  an  injection  in 
hremorrlioidal  tumors  has  been  fulfilling  some  of  the  grave  predic- 
tions made  of  it,  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  proceeding  in  the 
larger  tumors.  The  greatest  of  these  dangers  would  be  in  sending 
coagula  into  the  blood-stream,  and  hardly  a  less  important  one,  in- 
tlammation  resulting  in  gangrene.  Its  proper  place  as  a  remedy 
seems  to  be,  in  its  employment  for  the  smaller  tumors,  for  which, 
however,  the  ligature  would  do  as  well,  while  for  the  larger  tumors 
removed  by  Erichsen's  ligature  or  reduction  by  carbolic  or  nitric 
acid  topically  applied.  A¥e  are  afraid  that  the  brilliant  success  in 
some  cases  of  carbolic  acid  injection,  is  leading  some  practitioners 
into  dangerous  grounds. 


Clicw  Jackson's  Best  .Sweat  IS'avv  Tobacco. 
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Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  of  Pliiladelphiu,  lias  tlie  following  important 
works  in  preparation  for  early  pnblication  : 

I.  The  Xational  Dispensatory.  By  Alfred  Stille,  M.  D.,  LL.  D,, 
and  John  M.  Maisch,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Mat.  Med.  and  Bot.  in  the 
Phil.  Col.  of  Pharmacy.  AVitli  ^05  illnstrations.  In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  1-400  pages. 

II.  Clinical  Manual  for, the  Study  of  Medical  Cases.  By  Jas.  Fin- 
laysou,  M.  D.,  Phys.  and  Lect.  on  Clin.  Med.  in  the  Glasgow, 
AVestern  Infir.,  etc.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  vol.  of  about  500  pp., 
with  85  illustrations. 

III.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  By  John  Ash- 
hurst,  Jr.,  M.  I).,  Prof,  of  Clin.  Surg.,  Univ.  of  Pa.  ;  Surgeon  to 
the  Episc.  Hosp.  Phila.  Second  and  Revised  Edition.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  about  1000  pages,  with  about  550  illus- 
trations. 

IV.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Gyna3Cology.  By  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  M.  D.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  ove-r 
800  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

V.  The  Practice  of  Surgery.  By  Thomas  Bryant,  F.  R.  C.  S., 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  over  1000  pages,  with  -ibout  Six  Hundred 
Engravings  on  wood. 

VI.  A  System  of  Human  Anatomy  :  Including  its  Medical  and 
Surgical  Relations.  By  Harrison  Allen,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology 
in  the  Univ.  of  Pa. 

VII.  Manual  of  Pathological  Histology.  By  V.  Cornil,  Prof,  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris,  and  L.  Ranvier,  Prof,  in  the  College 
of  France."^  Translated,  AvithXotes  and  Additions,  byE.  0,  Shakes 
peare,  M.  D.,  Pathologist  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  in  Philadelphia 
Hospital. 

Report  of  Operations  on  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Cases  of  Stra- 
bismus. By  A.  Vi.  Calhoun,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Eye 
and  Ear,  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College.  Reprint  from  Trans. 
Med.  Society,  Ga. 

Address  before  the  American  Medical  Association.  By  T.  G. 
Richardson,  M.  D.,  of  New  Orleans.  President  of  the  Association, 
June  4:th  to  7th,  1878.  Reprint  from  Transactions  of  American 
Medical  Association. 

A  Conspectus  of  the  Different  Forms  of  Phthisis.  By  Roswell 
Park,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  From  Chicago  Medical  Journal  and  Exami- 
ner, 1878. 

Pocket  Therapeutics  and  Dose  Book.  By  Moses  Stewart,  Jr., 
n.  A.,  M.  D.     Detroit,  Mich.     Emil  Schobcr,  1878.     Price  50  cts. 

Medical  Journal  Advertising  Bureau  Gazetter,  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
Published  Quarterly.  C.  W.  Bernacki,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher. This  journal  gives  the  list  of  ^Medical  Journals  in  the 
country,  and  proposes  to  give  the  circulation  of  each  when  the  edi- 
tor finds  it  out  himself. 
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The  Physician's  Pocket  Day  Book.  Bv  C*.  Henri  Leonard, 
M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Price  ^1  00.  Send  for  stamp  for  sample  sheets  of 
this  very  good  visitiog  list.  Small  acconnts  can  be  kept  compactly, 
so  as  to  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  in  many  other  respects  it  deserves 
favorable  consideration. ,  It  will  answer  for  any  year.  Address,  C. 
H.  Leonard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Physician's  Visiting  List,  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  25  S.  Gth  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price  II  00.  This  visiting  list  lias  been  before 
the  public  so  long  that  it  needs  not  a  ward  of  commendation.  It 
saves  confusion  and  loss  of  money  to  kee^o  up  witli  your  practice 
after  so  useful  a  plan  as  contained  in  it. 

Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Skin  Diseases.  By  Eobert  Liveing, 
A.  M.,  and  M.  D.  Cantob,  F.  E.  C.  P.,  London.  IGmo,  127  pages. 
Fourth  edition.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  27  Great  Jones  Street,  N.  Y. 
This  hand-book  of  skin  diseases  will  be  acceptable  to  the  general 
practitioner  as  instructor  and  remembrancer.  It  is  impossible 
to  condense  diagnosis  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  but  for  many  reasons 
this  work  will  be  an  aid  thereto.      Price  II  00. 

Rest  and  Pain  :  the  influence  of  mechanical  and  physiologcal 
rest  in  the  treatment  of  accidents  and  surgical  diseases,  and  the 
Diagnostic  value  of  Pain.  Bv  Jno.  Hilton,  F.  R.  S.,  P.  R.  0.  S., 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Jacobson"',  F.  R.  C.  S.  300  pp.  8vo.  Wm. 
Wood  &  Co.,  27  Great  Jones  St.,  New  York. 

Transactions  of  tlie  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
at  its  Twenty-Eiglith  Annual  Session.  Held  at  Pittsburgh,  May, 
1878.     Published  by  the  Society.     1878. 

Berberidacca?  :  The  Botanical  Description,  Commercial  History, 
Medical  Properties  and  Pharmaceutical  Preparation.  By  C.  G.  and 
J.  U.  Lloyd.     Cincinnati.     1878. 

The  Local  Treatment  of  Eczema.  By  Henry  G.  Piffard,  M.  D., 
Prof.  Dermatology.  Univ.  of  New  York.  Reprint  from  Medical 
Record,  Oct.,  18^78. 

lUustrirte  A'ierteljahr^schrift  dei'  ilrtzllichen  Polytochnik.  Dr. 
G.  Beck,  November,  1878. 

The  Law  Governing  Sex.  Professor  Thomas  Median.  Verbal 
communication  to  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 
June  4th,  1878. 

The  Southiern  Clinic.  (Vol.  1,  Nos.  1  and  2).  Edited  by  C.  A.  Bryce, 
M.  D.,  and  J.  R.  Wheat,  M.  D.  A  monthly  Journal  of  28  pages, 
published  in  Richmond,  Va.,  at  II  50  a  year.  Richmond  has  now 
two  Medical  Journals,  whereas  formerly  it  could  not  sustain  one, 
until  Edwards  demonstrated  it. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Brief.  (A^ol.  1,  No.  1).  New  York.  A 
well  jirintcd  monthly,  with  short  articles,  well^selected.  13  00  a 
year  to  new  subscribers. 

Pocket  Therapeutics  and  Dose  Book,  etc.,  etc.  By  Morse 
Stewart,  Jr.,  B.  A.,  M.  D.  The  fre([uent  misprints  and  mistakes 
in  that  little  work  niiir  it  so  much,  that  the  ol)ject  of  the  book  is 
defeated. 


DUPLIN  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


The  Board  of  Health  for  Duplin  County  met  at  Kenansvillc,  No- 
vember 19th,  President  J.  ^V.  Blount,  M.  D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  heldj 
which  resulted  as  follows  : 

President. — Henry  "W.  Faison,  M,  D.,  of  Faison. 

Vice-President. — J.  W.  Hill,  M,  D.,  of  Warsaw. 

Treasurer. — A.  J.  Jones,  M.  D.,  of  Kenansville. 

Secretary. — Y.  U.  Seawell,  M.  D.,  of  Wallace. 

Special  Essayist. — J.  D.Roberts,  M.  D.,  of  Magnolia. 

Time  of  next  meeting,  first  Monday  in  March,  1879. 


WOOD'S  LIBR.\RY  OF  STANDARD   MEDICAL  AUTHORS. 


Messrs.  AVni.  Wood  &  Co.,  have  undertaken  to  reproduce  valua- 
ble medical  works  at  a  price  far  below  the  cost  of  the  English  edi- 
tions. Estimating  from  the  regular  prices  of  the  books  so  far  se- 
lected for  publication  in  1879,  subscribers  to  this  library  will  ob- 
tain about  Fifty  Dollars  worth  of  Medical  Books  for  12  00. 
These  books  will  ba  printed  on  handsome  cream  laid  paper,  with 
broad-faced  long  primer  type.  Wood  engravings  and  ^ilates  will  be 
freely  used  whenever  required.  They  are  sold  by  subscription 
alone,  and  comprise  the  following  works  : 

"Best  and  Pain,"  by  John  Hilton,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  300 
pages,  and  109  fine  wood  engravings. 

"Diseases  of  the  Intestines  and  Peritoneum,'^  being  the  contri- 
bution to  ZiemssensCycloiDoedia  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Wardell,  Dr. 
Bristowe,  Dr.  Curling,  and  Dr.  Ransom,  containing  about  250  y>V- 

"  Diseases  of  Children,"  with  a  formulary  by  Edward  Ellis,  M.  D. 

"  Diseases  of  Women,"  by  Lawson  Fait,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  over  200 
pages. 

"Diseases  of  the  Liver,"  by  Frerichs,  translated  by  Dr.  ]\Iurchi- 
son,  3  vols,  of  300  pages  each,  with  fine  illustrations. 
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"Infant  Feeding  and  its  Influence  on  life,''  ijy  C.  H.  P.  Roiith, 
M.  D.,  a  very  practical  work  of  about  350  pages. 

Four  other  volumes  in  additiou  to  the  above  to  be  aunounced 
hereafter. 

lutending  subscribers  may  address  this  office  for  further  informa- 
tion, or  Messrs.  William  Wood  &  Co.,  27  Great  Jones  Street,  New 
York. 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 


We  have  time  at  the  last  minute  to  say  only  a  few  words  about 
this  great  national  meeting.  Its  work  has  been  important  enough 
we  believe,  to  mark  an  era  of  substantial  progress  in  public  sanita- 
tion. If  it  had  been  possible  in  so  sliort  a  time  to  have  reconciled 
all  the  conflicting  views  of  the  learned  gentlemen  present  upon  the 
origin  and  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  it  would  have  been  a  small 
matter,  as  compared  with  the  impetus  which  has  been  given  to  the 
executive  officers  of  State  Boards  of  Health,  and  reflexively,  the 
States  they  represent  in  the  prosecution  of  preventive  medicine. 
Fifteen  out  of  the  existing  sixteen  State  Boards  were  represented, 
and  the  prospect  is  that  the  next  year  will  be  organized  a  uniform 
national  system  for  the  prosecution  of  public  health  matters. 

On  the  last  day  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

Professor  James  L.  Cabell,  M.  T).,  Virginia,  President. 

Snrgeon  J.  S.  Billings,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Fiist  Vice 
President. 

Professor  Samuel  Choppin,  M.  D.,  New  Orleans,  2nd  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  Lansing,  Michigan,  Treasurer. 

The  present  Secretary,  Dr.  Janes,  completes  his  unexpired  term. 

The  following  rosolutions,  resulting  from  a  conference  of  State 
Boards  of  Health  Avith  the  Executive  Committee,  were  ado])ted  : 

STATE    BOARDS    OF    HEALTH. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  this  Association  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  State  to  establish  and  adequately   maintain  an 
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efficient  State  Board  of  Health,  and  in  as  great  an  extent  as  prac- 
ticable to  contribute  to  the  protection  of  the  public  health  within  its 
own  Commonwealth,  and  by  all  suitable  means  to  that  of  the  whole 
country. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  .State  Boards  of 
Health  should  be  so  well  defined  by  law  and  so  fully  jirovided  for  in 
the  polity  of  State  administration  that  the  sanitary  interests  and 
protection  of  all  plaees  in  the  country  should  be  secured, 

3.  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  together  with  a 
suitable  official  memorandum,  as  a  basis  of  correspondence,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  each  State  Board  of  Health  and  Governor  in  our 
country,  to  thehealtli-officers  of  ports,  and  to  the  government  of 
each  State  and  port  that  may  be  concerned  in  the  duties  of  such 
mutual  efforts  for  sanitary  protection. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Eiehmond  Dispatch  for  the  following,  the 
propositions  adopted  by  the  Association  after  discussion  : 

THE    PROPOSITIONS. 

The  Association — Professor  Cabell  in  the  chair — proceeded  to 
consider  the  proposition  submitted  at  the  morning  session  by  Dr. 
Billings's  committee,  as  follows  : 

1.  Yellow  fever  is  a  specific  disease,  not  indigenous  to  or  origi- 
nating spontaneously  in  the  United  States,  and  its  appearance  in 
this  country  is  always  due  to  a  specific  cause. 

"2.  Quarantine  established  with  such  rigor  and  precision  as  to 
produce  absolute  non-intercourse  will  prevent  the  importation  of 
the  specific  cause  of  yellow  fever. 

3.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment as  a  practical  and  proper  ([uarantine  by  all  means  in  its 
power. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  experts  to  make  a  thorough  investigatibn  into  the  causes 
of  yellow  fever,  and  the  best  methods  of  preventing  its  introduc-  - 
tiou  into  this  country,  and  to  make  such  an  appropriation  as  will 
jiermit  of  securing  the  services  of  the  best  men,  and  of  the  best 
means  for  carrying  out  such  investigation. 

5.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  invite 
foreign  nations  to  cooperate  with  it  in  the  establishment  of  uniform 
and  effective  international  quarantine  regulations. 

G.  That  whatever  may  be  the  practical  value  of  quarantine, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  importance  and  value  of  internal  sanitary 
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measures  in  the  prevention  of  modification  of  epidemic  yellow 
fever,  and  this  Association  strongly  nrges  upon  State  and  municipal 
authorities  the  great  amount  of  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
them  on  this  account  at  times  when  no  disease  is  prevalent  or 
threatening. 

Proposition  one  was  amended,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Gihon,  so  as  to 
read,  as  follows,  and  adopted  (ayes,  33  ;  noes,  11)  : 

1.  Yellow  fever  of  1878  was  a  specific  disease,  not  indigenous  to 
or  originating  during  that  year  spontaneously  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  aijpearance  in  this  country  was  due  to  a  specific  cause. 

All  the  other  propositions  were  then  adopted,  though  to  two  or 
three  of  them  there  was  some  objection  made. 

.i<  *  *  *  *  *  *  ••;: 

The  following  committees  were  announced  : 

To  Petition  Congress  to  Pnblisli  the  Catalogue  of  the  Libranj 
Collected  l)y  the  Sargeon-General : — Doctors  E.  AV.  Mitchell,  Ten- 
nessee ;  H.  I.  Bowditch,  Massachusetts  ;  S.  M.  Bemiss,  Louisiana  ; 
Wirt  Johnson,  Mississippi  ;  and  H.  B.  Baker,  Michigan. 

Committee  of  Council  to  Executive  Coinmittee  on  JSIational  Legis- 
lation :—'Dys.  Webb,  of  Alabama;  Gibbon,  California;  Wall, 
Florida;  Thomas,  Georgia;  Eauch, "Illinois ;  Sutton,  Indiana; 
Johnson,  Mississippi;  Steiner,  Maryland;  Bowditch,  Massachusetts; 
Taylor,  Pennsylvania  ;  Minor,  Ohio  ;  Hogden,  Mississippi  ;  Snow, 
Ehode  Island  ;  Atchison,  Tennessee  ;  Joynes,  A^irginia  ;  Hitchcock, 
Michigan  ;  Eeeves,  West  Virginia  ;  Toner,  Washington  ;  Eaton, 
New  York ;  Lobby,  South  Carolina ;  Wood,  North  Carolina ; 
Chamberlain,  Connecticut;  Conn,  New  Hampshire  ;  Hollott,  Ver- 
mont ;  Kirkpatrick,  Texas  ;  Griffin,  Wisconsin  ;  Hand,  Mississippi; 
Lilly,  New  Jersey;  McFarlan,  United  States  Army;  Gihon,  United 
States  Navy  ;  and  Hebersmith,  United  States  Marine  Hospital. 

We  hope  to  give  a  complete  account  of  this  important  meet- 
ing so  soon  as  the  results  can  be  more  justly  estimated. 
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BLINDXESS  INDUCED  BY  THE  X^SE  OF  TOBACCO  AND 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  IT. 

By  JuLiAX  J.   Chisolm,  M.   D.,   Baltimore,   Md. 

Professor  of  Eye  and  Ear  Diseases  in  the  UniversiLy  of  Maryland. 

Surgeon  in  charge  to  the  Baltimore  Eye  and  Ear  Institute. 

Surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian  Eye  and  Ear  Charity  Hospital,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Paper  read  before  flie  Bnlfinuire    Academy  of  Medicine. 


The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  derived  from  the  study  of 
thirty-five  eases  of  tobacco  amaurosis  occurring  in  my  practice  dur- 
ing the  past  eight  years.  They  represent  in  my  personal  experience 
the  proportion  of  such  cases  out  of  13,723  individuals  who  were 
treated  by  me  for  affections  (-f  the  eye,  during  that  period.  This 
unusually  large  percentage,  so  much  greater  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
those  specialists  who  have  published  Ihcir  experiences,  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  universal  habit  of  smoking  found  in  the  Southern 
States  from  which  mypractice  is  drawn,  when  contrasted  witli  those 
living   farther  north    and   west  than  Maryland.     Also  that  these 
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people  live  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina  and 
Kentncky,  the  tobacco  growing  States  where  tobacco  is  so  cheap 
that  the  substitutes  of  beet  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matters  so 
generously  used  in  Europe  and  sold  by  thousands  of  tons  nnderthe 
name  of  tobacco,  is  unknown.  This  special  people  are  therefore 
more  exposed  to  nicotine  poisoning  than  those  of  any  other  lo- 
cality and  we  wonld  expect  to  find  the  symptoms  of  such  poisoning 
if  this  narcotic  possesses  any  injurious  effects  upon  those  who  are  so 
constantly  inhaling  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  in  the  minds  of  some  concerning 
the  poisonous  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  human  system,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  tlie  observant  specialist  in  eye,  ear  and 
throat  disease?,  sees  many  cases  of  defective  vision  and  hearing 
which  can  be  traced  to  no  other  cause.  After  the  long  use  of  to- 
bacco by  some  of  these  persons,  their  sight  becomes  slowly,  pain- 
lessly, steadily  cloudy ;  a  smokiness  not  explainable  by  the  approach 
of  age.  When  this  poison  commences  to  act  upon  the  visual  organ 
all  surrounding  objects  are  seemingly  befogged.  Not  only  is  the 
street  full  of  thin  smoke,  but  the  room  is  also  veiled  in  a  mist,  both 
distant  and  near  objects  being  somewhat  obscured.  Nothing  is 
sbarply  defined  to  such  an  eye.  Small  letters  fade  entirely  from 
view  and  only  large  print  can  bo  made  out. 

Tbe  first  suggestion  to  persons  poisoned  in  tliis  way  by  tobacco  is  to 
try  glasses,  and  the  aid  of  the  optician  is  sought.  Glass  after  glass 
is  put  on  in  vain  ;  none  remedy  the  defect.  If  the  individual  has 
already  used  gpectacles  he  naturally  accuses  these  of  causing  his 
trouble,  but  no  other  glasses  remove  the  cloud  to  any  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  spectacles  Avhich  had  previously  given  him  such  very 
clear  sight.  He  then  seeks  medical  advice.  His  physician  know- 
ing the  weakness  of  humanity  and  the  longing  for  some  tangible 
cause  for  the  defective  eye-sight,  suggests  a  bilious  disorder,  and 
locating  it  either  in  the  stomach  or  the  liver,  offers  comfort  in  dys- 
peptic remedies  or  in  liver  pills.  Purgative  action  he  can  bring 
about ;  even  an  appetite  can  plainly  be  called  up  at  will,  but  that 
everlasting  smoke  will  not  get  out  of  the  sight.  >[onth  by  month 
his  vision  seems  to  get  more  cloudy  and  increases  his  anxiety.  His 
first  sacrifice  is  to  abandon  pleasure  night  reading  ;  even  the  news- 
papers  soon    follow,  and  finally,  to   a  great  extent,  business,  as  he 
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can  no  longer  decipher  liis  correspondence.  If  the  cause  is  not  yet 
suspected,  his  mental  worry  and  his  daily  medication  with  no  evi- 
dences of  improvement  do  him  no  good  ;  while  idle  hours  and  de- 
sire to  soothe  his  restlessness  by  much  sraoting  augments  the  trouble 
of  vision.  The  mist  thickens  with  the  accumulating  poison  in  his 
system.  In  the  course  of  time  even  larger  objects  can  not  be  de- 
fined, and  blindne-s  slowly  but  surely  creeps  on,  until  in  very 
extreme  cases  sight  may  be  reduced  to  tiie  mere  appreciation  of 
light. 

While  the  power  of  vision  has  been  steadily  declining,  the  eye- 
ball has  at  no  time  lost  any  of  its  natural  brightness.  ■  It  will  com- 
pare favorably  Avith  any  healthy  eye,  and  in  this  connection  each 
portion  of  the  visual  organ  will  bear  the  sharpest  scrutiny.  The 
eye  has  been  at  no  time  congested.  The  cornea  is  clear,  the  pupil 
acts  well,  no  pain  nor  grittiness  has  been  at  any  time  induced  by 
attempt  to  use  the  oigan,  so  that  an  outside  examination  reveals 
absolutely  nothing  to  explain  the  increasing  defect  in  vision.  The 
skilful  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  recent  cases  to  inspect  the 
interior  of  the  eye-ball  brings  to  light  no  pathological  lesion.  The 
contents  of  the  eye  chamber  seem  in  every  respect  normal.  The 
media  are  perfectly  healthy,  the  lens  as  clear  as  crystal,  no  cloud- 
ing can  be  observed  in  the  aqueous  or  vitreous  fluids,  the  choroid 
and  retina  give  their  regular  healthy  reflex.  "While  thg  examina^- 
tion,  however  carefully  made,  of  an  eye  in  which  the  sight  is  cpiite 
misty,  reveals  absolutely  nothing,  the  vevy  dhscence  of  jjJti/sical  signs 
indicates  a  nerVe  poisoning,  a  diminution  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
nervous  structures,  Avith  as  yet  no  tangible  change  in  the  physical 
condition  of  either  retina  or  optic  nerve  which  the  observer  can 
detect. 

Otherwise  every  case  of  defective  vision  has  its  appreciable  cause 
which  a  careful  examination  of  the  eye  will  bring  to  light.  Corneal 
and  pupilary  change,  which  obscure  vision  are  inflammatory  in 
their  nature,  and  so  conspicuous  are  the  physical  changes  induced 
in  these  coats  by  inflammation  that  they  can  be  detected  often  at  a 
glance.  Should  the  lens  be  the  seat  of  clouding,  it  at  first  effects 
only  distant  objects  and  the  reflected  light  of  an  ophthalmoscopic 
mirror  Avill,  with  certainty,  sliow  the  presence  of  the  clouding.  If 
the  trouble  be  in  the  vitreous  Ijody  the  ophthalmoscope   will  un- 
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doiiljteclly  reveal  it.  No  pathological  inflammatory  changes  in  the 
retina  choroid  or  optic  nerve,,  which  can  in  any  Avay  cause  a  deterio- 
ration of  vision,  could  escape  the  careful  examination  of  one 
skilled  in  the  manipulation  of  the  exploring  ins^-ument  now  used. 
This  is  equally  true  of  tlie  latter  stage  of  tobacco  poisoning.  In 
such  eyes  the  ophthalmoscope  will  exhibit  a  white  optic  nerve  an 
indication  of  whits  atrophy  or  loss  of  power  by  shrinkage  of  blood- 
vessels, a  slow  but  very  effectual  starvation  of  the  very  important 
structure  :*  hut  in  the  earl// xiage  of  tobacco  ((Diaarosis  tJic  interior 
of  the  eye  nuiji  he  accepted  as  a  typical  liealthy  picture. 

When  in  a  person  from  30  to  GO  years  of  age,  with  sight  failing 
for  a  few  months,  with  a  steadily  increasing,  painless,  clouding  of 
vision  in  both  eyes,  which  spectacles  cannot  correct,  and  in  which 
case  a  careful  examination  of  the  eye-ball  from  within  and  from 
without,  exhibits  no  appreciable  disease,  the  diagnosis  of  tobacco- 
poisoning  may  l)e  safely  suspected.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this 
diagnosis  will  be  proved  correct. 

There  are  only  two  oiher  classes  of  patients  in  whom  the  absence  of 
diseased  conditions  is  found  &imnltaneously  with  defective  sight.  In 
the  long  disease  of  one  eye  in  young  jsersons  from  the  impossibility 
of  concentrating  light  upon  the  retina,  through  defective  refrac- 
tion, a  condition  often  connected  with  squint,  the  weak  eye 
ophthalmoscopically  will  be  identical  in  appearaiice  with  the  one  in 
constant  use.  The  same  negative  condition  is  now  and  then  seen 
in  one  of  the  eyes  of  a  young  hysterical  woman  in  whom  disturbed 
menstruation  may  exhibit  some  irregularity  of  vision,  without 
causing  any  appreciable  change  in  the  appearances  of  the  internal 
coats  of  the  eve.  These  exceptions  are  found,  however,  only  in  thc 
young  and  usually  one  eye  alone  is  involved. 

Tobacco  poisoning  is  chiefly  found  in  men, is  very  seldom  met  with 
before  the  age  of  30,  and  both  eyes  are  always  e(iual]y  clouded  for 
vision,  although  the  media  and  inner  coats  are  to  all  aj)pearances 
perfectly  healthy,  the  patient  cannot  see  small  objects  in  any  posi- 
tion that  he  may  hold  them.  Spectacles  will  not  sharpen  vision. 
as  it  so  constantly  will  do  for  the  mist  induced  by  defective  refrac- 
tion or  deficiencies  in  condensing  liglit  upon  the  retina. 


*In  my  individual  experience,  judging  from  the  case  occurring  in  my  practice, 
tobacco  amaurosis  forms  y^  of  the  cases  of  amaurosis  coming  under  my  observation. 
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Althoiigb  I  have  said  that  tobacco  iioisouing  is  chiefly  found  in 
men  it  has  also  been  detected  in  women.  Not  long  since  a  patient 
(female)  fi'om  a  neighboring  state  applied  at  the  Baltimore  Eye  and 
Ear  Institute  for  treatment.  Although  the  general  health  was  per- 
fect, she  found  her  eyesight  failing  her.  It  had  become  so  defective 
as  to  debar  lier  from  all  useful  employments.  She  could  neither 
read,  write  nor  sew.  She  had  never  had  a  serious  attack  of  sick- 
ness in  her  life,  and  had  neither  stomach  nor  uterine  troubles  and 
was  free  from  headaches.  She  was  forty  years  of  age  and  although 
this  marked  the  period  when  spectacles  are  often  required  to  clear 
up  the  definition  of  small  objects  at  short  distances,  she  had  ex- 
hausted the  entire  list  of  glasses  in  vain  efforts  to  improve  her  visionw 
Her  family  physician  had  called  the  disease  amaurosis  and  had  put 
her  through  a  course  of  mercury,  which  was  followed  by  tonics 
with  blisters,  and  had  suggested  a  neck  seton.  Notwithstanding 
this  varied  treatment  her  vision  both  for  near  and  distant  objects 
was  becoming  more  misty.  With  gloomy  forebodings  of  approach^ 
ing  blindness  she  came  to  Baltimore  for  treatment.  I  gave  her  a 
thorough  examination  botli  subjectively  and  objectively,  but  could 
tletect  nothing  to  explain  her  visual  defect.  To  all  appearances  her 
eyes  were  pei-fect  and  the  ophthalmoscope  after  a  most  careful 
search  gave  no  evidences  of  disease  in  any  of  the  contents  of  tlie 
eye  ball,  still  slie  could  see  or  read  at  no  point  with  the  optometer. 
In  my  dilemma  and  in  deep  thought  over  her  inability  to  make  out 
the  coarser  print  of  Jaegers  Test  Types,  I  remarked  to  her  if  she 
were  a  man  I  would  turn  to  tobacco  poisoning  for  a  solution  of  the 
mystery.  To  my  great  surprise,  she  said,  Doctor,  I  do  use  tobacco  ! 
and  have  used  it  for  years.  My  husband  and  myself  live  alone  on 
a  farm.  We  have  no  children.  He  is  an  inveterate  smoker  and  has 
taught  me  to  smoke  also,  so  tliat  we  constantly  light  our  pipes 
together  for  company  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  In  her  case, 
giA'ing  up  tobacco  and  by  the  use  of  strychnia  soon  restored  her  to 
clear  vision. 

Tlie  amount  of  tobacco  necessary  for  producing  this  clouding  of 
the  sight,  and  the  length  of  time  required  by  the  constant  n&e  of 
tobacco  before  the  trouble  shows  itself,  ai'e  very  unstable  factors.  I 
have,  but  in  one  small  case,  seen  defective  sight  induced  by  excessive 
chewing  of  tol)acco.  the  poisoning  comes  far  more  commonly  from 
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smoking.  I  have  never  noticed  the  peculiar  disease  recognized  as 
tobacco  amaurosis  under  less  than  ten  years  use  of  the  weed  ;  and 
I  have  had  patients  who  smoked  incessantly  for  forty  years  before 
the  symptoms  of  eye  poisoning  became  conspicuous  ;  an  indication 
of  the  very  slow  changes  induced  in  nerve  tissues  by  the  long  con- 
tinued and  every  day  use  of  the  narcotic.  An  explanation  for  this 
very  slow  action  has  not  yet  been  given. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  tobacco  necessary  to  cause  paresis  of  the 
optic  nerve  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  amount.  I  have  known 
men  poisoned  by  one  single  segar  a  day,  and  I  have  known  others 
smoke  thirty  segars  a  day  with  impunity.  A  friend  of  mine,  a 
wealthy  planter  in  former  times,  made  it  a  rule  to  put  a  bunch  of 
strong  Havana  segars  on  his  dining  room  mnntel-piece  every  night 
of  his  life,  for  his  next  day's  smoking.  He  had  been  indulging  this 
passion  for  thirty  years  when  I  visited  his  Carolina  country  home, 
and  saw  him  put  out  nightly  a  new  bunch  containing  twenty-fiA'e 
segars.  As  far  as  he  knew  himself,  no  discomfort  had  ever  arisen 
from  this  excessive  use  of  tobacco.  I  have  a  wealthy  batchelor 
friend,  who  belongs  to  the  great  army  of  smokers.  He  is  seldom 
without  a  segar  in  his  mouth.  Before  dressing  m  the  morning,  and 
after  he  goes  to  bed  at  night  he  is  still  smoking.  He  is  now  seventy' 
two,  and.  he  has  been  smoking  since  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  considers  tobacco  the  solace  of  his  life,  and  a  segar  the  best 
friend  he  has.  He  passes  the  entire  day  in  smoking  and  reading, 
having,  with  his  spectacles^  perfect  eyesight. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  a  patient,  who,  at  the  age  of  30, 
exhibited  decided  symptoms  of  tobacco  amaurosis  from  the  use  of  a 
single  segar  a  day.  His  defective  vision,  which  no  form  of  specta- 
cles could  arrest,  yielded  to  no  course  of  treatment,  however  stim- 
ulating, until  this  single  daily  segar  Avas  stopped,  in  a  very  short 
time  his  sight  commenced  to  improve  and  in  a  few  weeks  after 
stopjoing  the  use  of  tobacco  his  vision  was  completely  and  perma- 
nently restored.  The  physician  who  had  previously  treated  this 
patient  for  his  misty  vision  had  never  suspected  the  segar.  Finding 
no  appreciable  cause  for  his  defective  sight,  after  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  his  eyes,  and  with  a  suspicion  in  my  mind  of  tobacco 
poisoning  I  was  surprised  upon  close  questioning  to  learn  that  he 
never  exceeded  one  segar  a  day.     However.   T   nailed  the  cause  of 
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his  disease  upon  the  right  party  by  this  very  jiertinent  (piestion. 
Do  you  ever  feel  after  smoking  as  you  would  have  best  left  that 
part  of  your  daily  iirogramme  undone  ?  He  said  that  thought 
had  often  occurred  to  him.  "  I  light  my  segar  with  the  most  de- 
lightful anticipations,  but  often  throw  it  away  before  I  have  used 
half  of  it.  My  friends  seem  to  enjoy  their  segars  so  much,  and. 
the  first  Avhifcs  arc  so  pleasant  to  me,  that  in  my  desire  to  smoke  as 
others  do,  I  have  taken  my  daily  segar  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
Sometimes  even  a  half  of  a  segar  makes  me  feel  so  uncomfortable, 
that  I  have  to  lie  down.  On  this  account  I  now  only  smoke  in  the 
evening  when  my  day's  work  is  over." 

Only  a  few  days  since  I  was  consulted  by  a  patient  57  3'ears  of 
age,  whose  vision  had  become  so  very  defective  that  he  could  only 
make  out  the  heads  of  newspapers,  by  aid  of  his  spectacles  which 
had  been  properly  selected.  An  ophthalmoscopic  examination  in 
his  case  exhibited  progressive  white  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  in 
each  eye.  When  informed  that  I  suspected  tobacco  as  the  cause  of 
his  trouble,  he  readily  assented  to  the  proposition  with  the  state- 
ment that  for  the  last  thirty  years  he  had  taken  twenty  drinks  a 
day  and  had  smoked  twenty  segars. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  although  the  abuse  of  rtlco- 
holic  liquids  is  one  of  the  prevalent  vices  in  the  United  States,  I 
have  very  seldom  found  a  case  of  amaurosis  whieli  I  could  directly 
trace  to  alcohol  alone.  In  Europe  and  especially  in  England  I 
know  that  alcoholic  amaurosis  is  one  of  the  recognized  common 
alfections  of  the  sight  nerves.  Those  who  drink  much  in  America 
are  really  without  exception,  smokers,  but  I  have  found  in  a  great 
many  cases,  rapidly  increasing  dullness  of  sight  in  persons  who 
used  tobacco  iuf  icho  did  not  prniake  of  anij  (dcohoUc  heverage  'what- 
soever. 

In  evidence  of  this  poisonous  influence  of  tobacco  threatening 
l^lindness,  when  there  is  no  apparent  pathological  lesion  in  explana- 
tion of  the  defect  in  sight,  the  growing  fog  will  yield  to  no  formal 
medical  treatment  unless  the  tobacco  habit  be  absolutely  given  up. 
Then  and  only  then,  the  cause  being  removed  by  stoj^inng  tiie  daily 
dose  of  the  poison,  a  decided  and  rapid  improvement  will  take  place 
to  the  complete  recovery  of  the  patient,  provided  the  deterioration 
had  not  eventuated  in  decided  white  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  with 
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consequent  deterioration  in  the  retina.  Tliis  most  desirable  result 
will  often  lie  secured  even  witlioiit  medicines,  sitnply  Ijii  stopijing 
the  tise  of  the  2^oison. 

In  all  sncli  oases  it  will  not  do  to  taper  off  in  the  use  of  tobacco. 
The  rejection  of  the  narcotic  must  be  absolute  and  at  once.  It  is 
a  very  hard  struggle  Avith  many,  but  when  the  poisonous  nature  of 
the  indulgence  is  fiilly  understood  and  the  value  of  the  organ  in 
jeopardy  recognized,  blindness  with  tobacco,  or  sight  without  it, 
the  determination  is  soon  taken.  While  the  struggle  is  still  going 
on,  and  before  the  longing  for  the  accustomed  cigar  has  been  over- 
come, the  rapid  improvement  in  the  sight  indicates  the  wisdom  of 
the  choice  and  confirms  the  good  resolution  of  abstinence.  When 
the  daily  poisoning  has  been  stopped,  the  inherent  resiliency  in  the 
nerve  structures  to  throw  off  these  deleterious  impressions  seems 
marked,  and  many  cases  will  completely  recover  if  left  to  themselves 
after  the  tol)acco  has  been  thrown  aside.  The  restoration  of  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  nerve  of  sight  can,  however,  be  hastened  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  stimuli,  among  which  I  have  found  strychnine  the 
best,  and  next  in  order  electricity.  These  remedies  so  viduahlc  when 
the  use  of  tobacco  has  been  stojjped,  are  xfterli/  useless  if  thesj)ioJiinf/ 
habit  be  contimied. 

Many  years  since,  in  the  treatment  of  tobacco  amaurosis,  I  deemed 
it  necessary  to  use  strychnia  by  hypodermic  injection.  A  larger  ex- 
perience in  the  administration  of  this  valuable  agent  both  by  the 
skin  and  by  the  mouth,  indicates  no  advaatarje  for  the  former  Diethod, 
and  for  several  years  I  have  abandoned  the  injection  of  it  under  the 
skin.  Believing  that  the  action  of  strychnia  was  upon  the  central 
organs  of  innervation,  and  that  whether  thrown  into  the  subcuta- 
neous connective  tissue  or  into  the  stomach,  it  must  be  equally 
absorbed  into  the  circulation  and  taken  to  the  heart  before  it  could 
reach  the  nerve  centres.  I  experimented  extensively  with  alterative 
doses  from  the  same  bottle,  using  at  one  time  the  hypodermic  in- 
jection, and  at  the  next,  the  mouth  administration,  of  the  same 
number  of  minims.  The  only  difference  that  I  found  by  my  ex- 
periments was  that  from  the  injection  I  would  obtain  the  physiolog- 
ical effects  in  a  minute  or  two,  while  from  the  stomach  dose  the 
symptoms  of  strychnia  would  not  show  themselves  for  several  min- 
utes.    With  the  exception  of  rapidity  of  action  the   degree  of  ex- 
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citement  and  the  deviation  of  the  stimulation  appeared  to  be  idcii 
tical  in  each  of  the  e>:perimcnts. 

To  secure  the  most  i'a})id  improvement  in  vision  from  str^'clmia, 
I  foni:d  that  the  system  had  to  l)e  kept  nn/sffn/fJ//  under  the  pecu- 
liar excitation  of  this  drug.  The  dose  therefoie  had  to  be  admin- 
istered three  times  a  day  to  keep  up  this  impression  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Sfrjirliiiia  is  not  a  remedy  to  ho  ad  in  mistered  for  its 
tnortd  effect,  and  as  it  cannot,  act  directly  upon  the  tissues  at  fault, 
no  advantage  can  possibly  be  gained,  as  far  as  the  optic  r.erve  is 
concerned  by  throwing  it  into  the  temple,  where  a  set  of  vessels 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  eye  in  the  socket  or  with  the 
brain,  must  first  ab=orb  the  strychnia  and  then  carry  it  to  the  centre 
of  the  circulation  for  a  new  distribution.  3Iuch  can  Le  said  derog- 
atory of  the  hypodermic  use  of  tonics  and  nothing  in  their  favor. 
This  hypodermic  use  of  strychnia  is  painful  to  many,  even  when 
thrown  into  the  arm,  and  especially  when  injected  into  the  temple, 
a  part  of  the  body  so  richlv  supplied  by  sensitiveness.  The  opera- 
tion of  injection  should  always  necessitate  the  presence  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  is  not  a  pleasant  anticipation  for  a  nervous  person  to  con- 
template three  times  every  day  for  some  weeks  or  months. 

For  many  years  past  I  have  usfd  the  strychnia  in  granules 
sugar  coated,  with  excellent  results.  Strychnia  is,  as  we  all  know, 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  of  bitter  substances,  leaving  its  im- 
pression upon  the  tongue  for  hours.  By  using  the  sugar  coated 
granules,  we  can  protect  the  patient  from  this  annoyance,  and  wo 
can  also  guard  against  the  taking  of  an  over-dose  of  a  most  active 
agent,  which  the  unequal  spoonful  dose  may  easily  lead  to.  After 
experimenting  very  extensively  with  sugar  coated  granules,  andAvith 
solutions  of  strychnia  of  known  strength,  I  found  no  difference  in 
the  physiological  effects  in  either  preparation,  if  put  up  l)y  careful 
jiharmacists. 

In  the  use  of  strychnia,  1  now  prescribe  as  a  minimum  dose  for  an 
adult  l-20th  of  a  grain.  For  many  years  I  have  used  no  smaller 
dose  than  the  above  to  a  grown  person,  and  this  dose  I  always  pre 
scribe  to  be  taken,  after  eating,  three  limes  a  day.  When  mingled 
with  food  in  the  stomach  its  absorption  is  slower,  and  although  its 
effects  are  equally  beneficial  as  when  taking  fasting  they  are  less 
annoying.     In  giving  this  pill  of  l-20th  grain  of  strychnia,  I  usu- 
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iilly  order  tlie  first  pill  lo  bo  taken  after  l^reakfast.  If  no  stilt'cn- 
ing  of  the  leg  muscles  is  occasioned  by  it,  a  second  is  taken  after 
dinner.  Should  this  not  disturb,  a  third  is  Ihen  administered  after 
supper.  Should  any  muscular  stiffening  be  induced  from  any  of 
the  pills,  no  more  should  be  taken  on  that  day.  On  the  following 
morning  the  pills  aic  to  be  resumed.  It  is  very  rarely  that  I  find 
a  l-20th  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day  not  well  borne  from  the  first 
day  of  its  administration.  In  four  or  five  days  I  commence  to 
double  the  dose  by  administering  two  pills  after  breakfast,  one  after 
dinner,  and  one  after  supper,  making  four  pills  on  the  fourth  day. 
If  no  discomfort  from  these  arise,  then  the  breakfast  and  dinner 
pills  arc  doubled  on  the  fifth  day.  On  the  sixlh  day  two  pills  can 
usually  be  taken  after  each  meal.  Six  pills  a  day  is  as  much  as 
some  patients  can  tnke,  and  the  two  pills  after  each  meal  or  1-lOth 
grain  of  strychnine  at  a  dose  will  be  for  them  the  maximum  quan- 
tity. With  the  majority  of  tidults  the  1-lOth  grain  will  cease  to 
excite  in  a  very  few  days  when  a  third  pill  may  be  cautiously  added 
to  each  dose.  At  the  end  of  another  week  four  pills  equal  to  l-5th 
of  a  grain  of  strychnia  can  be  taken  at  a  dose  after  each  meal. 
The  system  seems  rapidly  to  habituate  itself  to  even  these  very 
large  doses. 

From  a  very  extended  observation,  I  find  that  the  same  dose  which, 
when  taken  after  eating,  produces  no  discomfort,  owing  to  its  slower 
absorption,  will  produce  marked  muscular  stiffening  if  taken  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Therefore  the  prescription  for  strychnia  is  inva- 
riably written  to  be  taken  after  eating.  /  liavc  also  observed  flidf  the 
absorption  of  tltc  drug  is  always  inurlt  Diare  rapid  fJum  its  elimina- 
tion from  the  circulation.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  the  full 
strength  of  the  jihysiological  action  is  usually  experienced  within  a 
half  hour  after  the  administration,  which  shows  that  the  entire 
amount  has  entered  i  he  circulation  from  the  stomach.  The  kid- 
ney soon  commences  to  eliminate  the  alkaloid.  Within  one  hour 
the  amount  is  sufficiently  reduced  in  the  system  to  remove  the  ac- 
tive cause  of  muscular  contraction,  but  it  is  several  hours  before  the 
entire  amount  which  the  vessels  had  absorbed  has  been  altogether 
thrown  out.  By  dinner  time  a  little  of  it  is  still  lingering  in  the 
circulation  when  the  second  dose  is  taken  in  and  is  added  in  full 
strength  to  this  remnant.   By  supper  time  there  may  be  still  a  trace 
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of  the  breakfast  close,  some  of  the  dinner  pills,  and  to  this  is  now 
added  the  full  night  dose.  This  accumulation  is  often  more  than 
the  system  can  convenient!}'  carry,  and  therefore  it:  is  a  very  com- 
mon phenomenon  to  find  the  night  dose  pruducc  uncomfortable 
coutraction  which  neither  the  breakfast  nor  dinner  pills  had  ex- 
cited. By  morning,  the  twelve  hours  of  uight  has  been  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  to  eliminate  all  the  drug  from  the  blood  and  a 
fresh  start  is  made.  With  this  experience  I  have  found  it  best  to 
give  a  smaller  dose  at  supper  time  than  after  breakfast  or  dinner. 
My  usual  halut  is  to  increase  all  the  pills  up  to  two  at  a  dose,  then 
slowly  add  the  third  and  finally  the  fourth  pill  to  the  breakfast  and 
dinner  doses,  leaving  the  supper  dose  iwo  pills  only.  When  taking 
the  full  quau:ity,  the  patient  would  therefore  take  l-5tli  grain  of 
strychnia  or  four  pills  of  l-20th  each  for  breakfast ;  the  same  quan- 
tity, after  dinner  and  only  two  pills  or  1-lOth  grain  after  supper^ 
making  l-  grain  of  strychnia  for  twenty-four  hours.  These  doses 
arc  kept  up  as  long  as  any  improvement  is  perceived  or  until  sight 
is  fully  restored. 

Sometimes  the  system  rebels  after  tolerating  the  remedy  for  many 
days  a  diminished  dose  must  then  be  used  or  the  remedy  must  be 
suspended  for  a  short  period.  In  resuming  the  strychnia  the  small 
dose  must  be  commenced  with,  but  a  more  rapid  increase  can  be 
made,  as  it  is  now  known  that  no  idiosyncrasy  against  strychnia 
exists  in  this  patient.  /»  ft II  cases  if  is  desirable  tltat  fltedose  should 
daihi  exhibit  some  phj/siological  acfioit,  however  slight  this  muscu- 
lar contraction  may  be.  The  most  rapid  improvement  in  the  sight 
accompanies  this  manifestation  of  strychnia  action.  Where  no 
appreciable  excitation  is  induced  by  any  given  dose  there  should  be 
an  augmentation  of  the  amount  of  strychnia.  In  one  of  my  cases 
the  value  of  this  suggestion  was  very  strikingly  shown.  The  pa- 
tient with  tobacco  amaurosis  had  made  steady  improvement  under 
increasing  doses  of  strychnia  and  had  reached  the  l-5th  grain  dose 
with  marked  advantage.  After  a  while  the  daily  excitation  of  this 
amount  was  no  longer  experienced  and  the  eye  sight  ceased  to  indi- 
cate anv  further  progressive  acuteness.  After  the  arrest  of  improve- 
ment had  been  satisfactorily  established  by  this  observing  patient 
l-30th  of  a  grain  was  added  to  the  1-oth  dose.  There  was  an  im- 
mediate resjionsc  both  to  the  nervous  excitation  and  to   the  sharp- 
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ening  of  sight,  so  that  a  line  type  which  coukl  not  have  been  read 
after  the  daily  trial  for  two  weeks,  conhl  be  readily  made  ont  m  two 
(lays  under  the  increased  dose. 

In  the  strychnia  treatment  of  tobacco  amani'osis,  my  rule  is  to 
continue  the  strychnia  as  long  as  it  improves  the  vision,  however 
small  the  progress  may  be.  One  patient,  aged  43,  in  whom  the 
white  atrophy  had  made  some  progress  before  he  came  under  treat- 
ment, continued  the  strychnia  for  fully  one  year.  He  lived  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety-five  miles  from  Baltimore  and  had  got  away  from 
medical  observation.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  wrote  me  to  report 
his  decided  improvement,  and  states  that  he  had  taken  during  this 
period  two  hundred  grains  of  sulphate  of  strychnia. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  system  habituates  itself  to  those  in- 
creasinjs:  doses  from  l-20t,h  to  l-5th  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  is  an 
evidence  that  the  commonly  accepted  dose  of  1-OOtli  lo  1-oOth  of 
a  grain  with  no  increase,  soon  cease  to  be  of  any  utility.  The 
l-30th  of  a  grain  injected  hypodermically  once  a  day  or  three  times 
a  week  for  the  care  of  amaurosis  is  only  an  imposition  on  the 
credulity  of  the  patient,  and  a  strong  point  to  the  credit  of  the 
vis  medicatrix  natural,  should  any  benefit  accrue  from  the  defective 
mode  of  administration. 


DR.  JAMES  IT.  DICa^SON'S  SUBCUTANEOUS  TENOTOMY 
FOR  CLUB-FOOT. 


In  a  recent  lecture  on  club  foot,  by  Dr.  Joseph  C,  Hutchinson, 
of  Brooklyn,  we  find  the  following  note:  "In  this  country,  the 
tendo-Achillis  was  first  divided  according  to  the  Stromeyerian 
method  by  the  late  Dr.  James  H.  Dickson,  of  Wilmington,  A^orth 
Carolina,  in  1835." 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  first  mention  made  of  this  item  of  the 
history  of  subcutaneous  tenotomy,  in  aiiy  lecture  delivered  on  the 
subject,  although  it  was  well  known  in  his  own  State  for  thirty 
vears.  Dr.  Dickson  operated  a  large  number  of  times  with  a  suc- 
cess very  little  if  any  less  than  that  now  attained  by  his  followers, 
notwithstanding  the  great  advance  made  in  the  appliances  for  after 
treatment. .  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  of  his  cases  has  been 
preserved,  that  the  comparison   might  be  instituted. 
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II.— LARGE  C'xVLCULUS  IN"  THE  PROSTATIC  AKD  MEM- 
BRANOUS URETHRA. 

By    a   Korth   Carolina   Physiciax. 


William  L.,ret.  38  years,  was  io  the  fall  of  1864,  sent  from  the 
field  to  the  Confederate  Hospital  at  Farmville,  Va.,  suffering  from 
hcTtnatiiria  and  other  symptoms  of  renal  calculns.  Several  small 
calculi  were  discharged  from  the  urethra,- and  after  a  month's  de- 
tention in  hospital  he  was  returned  to  his  r%iment,  and  assigned  to 
light  duty.  Symptoms  of  vesical  catarrh  jjfersisted,  and  he  expe- 
rienced difficulty  in  voiding  urine.  There  was  little  pain  until  186G, 
tvhen,  as  he  thought,  in  consecp.ience  of  the  severe  straining  which 
now  accompanied  every  effort  at  micturition,  a  sudden  and  severe 
pain  was  felt  at  the  auus,  radiating  from  this  point  even  the  inner 
surface  of  the  thighs  into  the  scrotum,  and  along  the  urethra  to 
the  extremity  of  the  penis. 

In  December,  1877,  I  first  saw  the  patient.  When  I  entered  the 
room  I  thought  he  was  dying.  His  features  were  livid  and  dis- 
torted, eyes  sunken,  skin  cold  and  pallid,  pulse  too  rapid  and  feeble 
to  count,  and  respiration  panting.  After  a  few  moments  he  rallied 
somewhat,  and  informed  me  that  these  symjijtoms  had  been  caused  by 
an  effort  to  pass  water.  He  complained  of  constant  bearing  down 
pain  of  an  excruciating  character  at  the  anus,  and  at  the  pomts 
mentioned.  The  degree  of  endurance  he  had  exhibited  was  sur- 
prising. Four  Aveeks  before  I  saw  him,  he  had  engaged  in  out-door 
work,  and  had  that  year  made  a  resj^ectablecrop  without  assistance. 
By  sheer  force  of  will  he  had  so  far  controlled  the  constant  incli- 
nation, that  he  only  passed  water  about  every  four  hours.  Now, 
the  force  of  will  was  overcome,  and  the  inclination  was  beyond  his 
control.  Except  when  excited  by  his  agonizing  sufferings,  he  was 
enabled  to  raise  his  head  from  the  bed.  The  stomach  would  retain 
no  food,  even  if  appetite  had  been  present.  The  bowels  were  con- 
stipated, and  the  ammoniacal  urine  consisted  largely  of  mucus  and 
pus.  The  fpiantity  excreted  appeared  enormous,  but  could  be  only 
roughlvestimatod.      For  vcars  it  had  contained  no    lilood.     The 
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point  of  the  sound,  luul  luardly  passed  under  the  pubic  iircb,  before 
it  came  upon  an  obstruction,  which  gave  the  peculiar  "  click"  of 
a  calculus.  The  finger  reached  it  immediately  after  entering  the 
internal  sphincter  ani,  but  could  not  pass  beyond  it.  on  account 
of  its  great  size. 

Before  the  examination  was  finished,  another  paroxysm  came  on. 
The  Avretched  man  sprang  from  his  bed,  perspiration  oozing  from 
every  pore,  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  nostrils  dilated,  teeth 
gnashing  and  chattering,  and  clutching  penis  aad  scrotum  withtiic 
other  to  force  back  the  widely  opened  and  protruding  bowel.  With 
muscles  spasmodically  contracted,  sometimes  upon  his  head  and 
heels,  again  upon  his  back  or  side,  ho  writhed  upon  the  fioor  in  the 
most  horrible  contortions,  wliile  his  groins  and  shrieks  filled  tlic 
air.  In  his  frenzy  he  was  utterly  oblivious  lo  liissurroundings,and 
articles  of  furniture  had  to  be  moved  out  of  his  Avay  to  prevent 
him  from  injuring  himself.  This  agonizing  scone  was  protracted 
for  some  ten  minutes,  the  urine  meanwhile  dribbling  awav,  con- 
tinued spurting  out  with  considerable  force.  As  soon  as  I  could 
approach  him  I  administered  a  grain  of  morphia  hypodermically. 
This  materially  quieted  his  nerves  and  relieved  ]iis  excessive  pros- 
tration. 

Inanition  and  protracted  sutlering  had  done  their  work,  and  this 
once — according  to  all  accounts — Herculean  specimen  of  manhood, 
had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self.  Exhausted 
alike  in  mind  and  body,  belonged  for  death  as  the  only  relief  from 
his  sufferings  ;  and  on  being  made  aware  of  the  cause  of  his  trouble, 
he  could  hardly  be  induced  to  excuse  mo  from  operating  immedi- 
ately, although  I  told  liini  that  an  operation  must  necessarily  be 
fatal  in  its  issue.  Findiug  myself  unal)le  to  absolutely  refuse  his 
urgent  prayer  for  an  easy  death,  I  promised  that  if  he  could  bj 
l)rought  to  mv  village,  I  would  operate.  To  my  surprise  he  made 
his  appearance  throe  days  afterwards.  He  had  traveled  twenty 
miles  upon  a  thick  bed  laid  in  an  express  wagon,  and  his  condition 
appeared  none  the  worse  for  his  trip.  Indeed  the  cxcitemont  and 
hope  of  relief  had  done  him  good.  Since  my  visit,  the  constipa- 
tion had  been  relieve  1  by  frequent  inject:ions  of  a  few  ounces  of 
castor  oil,  and  the  stonnicli  was  able  to  retain  small  (|nantitie3  of 
stimulants,  milk.  &('. 
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The  second  day  after  his  arrival,  patient  was  etherized,  and  the 
ordinary  phm  of  left  lateral  lithotomy  was  attempted.  Beyond  the 
first  incision,  however,  the  operation  more  resembled  in  its  details 
the  pre-rectal  than  the  lateral  method.  The  staff  inclined  to  pass 
behind  the  calcuhis,  and  in  attempting  to  cut  upon  it,  gieat  care 
had  to  be  exercised  to  avoid  wounding  the  bowel.  The  urethra  was, 
therefore,  only  slightly  opened,  first  behind  the  bulb,  and  the  staff 
beino-  withdrawn,  this  opening  was  enlarged  posteriorly  and  to  each 
side,  by  using  the  stone  itself  as  a  guide  to  the  knife.  Despite  the 
greatest  dilation  and  incision  of  surrounding  parts,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  remove  the  calculus  entire.  Fortunately  it  proved 
friable,  and  after  being  crushed  with  strong  forceps,  it  was  re- 
moved piece-meal.  Little,  if  any,  laceration  resulted  from  this 
procedure,  ihe  stone  appearingrather  to  crumble  than  to  split  under 
pressure.  As  nearly  as  could  be  determined  it  was  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  turkey's ■  egg,  the  fragments  weighing  over  three  ounces 
avoird.  It  consisted  of  a  nucleus  of  uric  acid,  as  large  as  an  almond, 
surrounded  with  concentric  deposi's  of  pho5])hatcs.  Externally  it 
was  covered  with  extremely  sharp  sabulous  concretions.  After  its 
removal,  the  finger  could  be  passed  through  an  opening  barely  ad- 
mitting it,  into  the  bladder.  This  proved  the  calculus  to  be  out- 
side of  this  viscus. 

For  the  first  two  days  patient  did  well,  and  slight  hopes  of  re- 
covery were  entertained.  There  was  no  reaction  nor  surgical  fever. 
Nourishment  was  administered  in  every  form  and  manner,  but  there 
was  no  power  of  assimilation.  The  system  was  worn  out.  With- 
out suffering,  he  gradually  sank  into  a  state  of  collapse,  which  ter- 
minated fatally  five  days  after  tlie  operation.  The  quantity  of 
blood  lost  during  the  operation  did  not  exceed  two  ounces,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  death  was  much,  if  at  all,  hastened  by  my  in- 
terference. 


A  Xeic  Uuiiiia  Salt. — Mr.  Drygin,  of  Kutais,  Russia,  {Xew 
Remedies,  Xovember),  has  discovered  a  new  compound  of  f|niuia, 
Avhich  is  readily  solul^le  in'water,  and  is  well  suited  for  hypodermic 
injections.  Ic  is  a  (\o\\h\Q  hijdrocldorale  of  quinia  and  urea.  Its 
price  is  about  the  same  as  quinia  hydrochlorate.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  it  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water. 
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HYPOSPADIAS,  EXSTKOPHIA  OF  BLADDEP,  AND  INGUI- 
NAL HEENIA  IN  BOTH   SIDES— CONGENITAL. 


To  the  Bdifors  of  the  XorUt   Carolina  MediraJ  JoanutJ  : 

J.  W.,  age,  IG  years. — The  coloring  in  the  enclosed  photograplr'' 
represents  the  bladder,  its  mucous  membrane  everted  and  protrud- 
ing through  the  opening  in  ante- 


rior wall  of  abdomen,  presenting 
a  red,  moist,and  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive tumor.  Directly  under  this 
tumor  IS  a  rudimentary  glans 
penis,  which  draAvn  out  shows 
about  an  inch  a]:id  a  half  of  a 
p.'irtly  formed  penis,  its  dorsal 
ii-'pect  entirely  wanting,  flat  with 
!:)nnded  sides  or  edges,  sliowing 
ilirongh  its  length  a  eeam  where 
the  urethra  should  be.  There  is 
no  urethra  or  meatus.  From  the 
glans  depends  an  elongated  pre- 
inice,  which  when  first  noticed 
resembled  the  clitoris.  Urine  is 
constantly  escaping  from  a  point 
immediately  above  the  glans  and 

is  doubtless  coming  directly  from  tlic  ureters.  Testicles  not  well 
developed.  Scrotum  somewhat  resembling  female  labia.  The  um- 
bilicus is  below  its  uormal  position  and  hidden  by  the  everted 
bladder.  Good  physical  development  otherwise.  There  is  decided 
delicacy  of  features,  not  strictly  feminine,  modest  and  retiring  m 
his  manner,  though  this  is  but  natural  under  the  circumstances. 
Apart  from  this  almost  enforced  timidity  and  seclusion,  which  has 
doubtless  greatly  annoyed  him,  he  has  sulfcred  much  from  irrita- 
tion and  excoriation  produced  by  friction  of  clothing  and  the  con- 
stant dribbling  of  urine.     There  is,  I  conceive,  no  hoi)c  from  sur- 


*Thc  rcproa action  of  the  i-iit  tronx  the   photograph    necessarily  substituted  the 
shacUng  for  tlie  coloring.    If  1>rought  out  by  the  press  it  will  be  easily  understood. 
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g-ical  interference,  buc  nnicli  can  bo  done  for  his  comfort  by  the  use 
of  11  properly  adjusted  shield,  urinal  and  licrnia  pads.  An  attenii)r, 
to  make  a  more  perfect  and  thorough  examination  by  use  of  £oun(i 
or  catheter  was  so  painful,  owing  to  extreme  tenderness,  and 
anaesthesia  being  objected  to,  I  had  to  desLst. 

I  am  informed  that  the  mother  while  pregnant  with  this  child 
received  a  painful  injury,  the  period  and  its  nature  unascertained. 
I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  convey  to  you  in  the  brief  descrip- 
tion some  idea,  though  I  know  it  will  l)e  imperfect,  of  this  very 
anomalous  ease. 

S.  B.  EVAXH,  M.   1). 

Statesville.  N.   C. 


EXTEKIC  FEVElf 

From    the    case-book    of 
F.  W.  Potter.  M.  D..   Smithville,  N.  C. 

I  was  ou  tiie  25th  of  October  last,  called  in  to  see  J.  F.,  a?t.,  26 
years;  found  him  suffering  from  remittent  fever,  but  in  spite  of 
heroic  doses  of  quinine  given  during  remission  which  I  could  de- 
tect very  early  in  the  day,  his  fever  assumed  decided  typhoid  type. 

On  the  third  of  November  his  temperatura  arose  from  101°  to 
103°  F.,  and  remained  as  high  as  102°  for  five  days. 

Xovember  8ti).  From  the  8th  to  10th  ins* ant  it  ranged  from 
103°  to  104°;  from  10th  to  15th  instant,  his  temperature  ranged 
from  103°  to  105°.  Just  three  days  before  his  death,!  presume  perfor- 
ation of  bowels  took  place — judged  to  be  the  cause  of  tlie  excessive 
pa-in  from  which  he  suffered  and  the  increased  tenderness  over  ab- 
dominal region.  Forty-eight  hoursl:)eforc  his  death,  temperature 
run  up  to  107°.  His  delirium  was  consideraablo  from  5th  to  8th  of 
November,  and  during  the  i-emainder  of  his  illness  was  excessive, 
and  he  required  constant  watching,  day  and  night. 

His  treatment  was  sustaining — beef  tea,  Valentine's  meat  juice, 
eggnog,  and  milk  punch,  were  given  freely:  in  addition,  he  drank 
quite  three  pints  of  good  fresh  milk  daily. 
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Quinine  was  given  on  first  day  I  saw  him.  in  five  grain  doses  every 
three  hours  until  liis  head  was  affected;  and  as  the  remission  was  not 
marked, and  temperature  ranged  from  101°  to  102°.  Quinine  was  in- 
creased to  10  grs.  every  three  hours  until  his  head  was  severely 
troubled,  but  without  producing  any,  or  very  little  abatement  and 
that  for  a  very  short  period.  Afterwards  fever  l^ecame  indisputably 
"  typhoid."  Quinine  was  only  given  to  lower  temperature  and  in 
as  large  doses  as  I  thought  jn-udent.  The  sponge  bath  was  used 
from  the  beginning,  as  often  as  it  was  necessary,  after  each  bath, 
temperature  fell  from  1°  to  2°    but  soon  rose. 

Often  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  the  bath  tive  or  six  times  a 
day,  but  in  spite  of  all  this  the  fever  would  not  abate,  and  termi- 
nated in  the  death  of  my  patient  on  the  IGth  of  November. 

Remarkable  characteristics  of  the  case  :  there  were  no  signs  of 
nausea  or  epistaxis  during  the  entire  illness  of  the  jiatient. 

Autopsy  fifteen  hours  after  death — body  found  to  be  very  much 
emaciated,  muscles  unusually  dry  and  contracted.  Teeth  covered 
to  the  very  edges  with  black  sordes,  tongue  dry  and  fissured  and 
very  much  EAvollen  at  the  root,  showing  fungoid  iiapilla  to  be  en- 
larged. Brain  appeared  normal ;  arachnoid  membrane  congested 
and  containing  more  fluid  (subarachnoid)  than  normal  ;  at  base  of 
brain  there  was  something  over  an  ounce  of  clear,  healthy,  looking 
serum.  Heart  enlarged,  flabby  and  slightly  fatty,  weighing  10^ 
ounces,     (lavities  empty. 

Lungs  appeared  free  from  disease.  Peritoneum  very  much  in- 
flamed, some  parts  appeared  like  cords  twisted  up,  as  it  were. 
(Stomach  presented  nothing  unusual,  excejit  contained  large  quan- 
tities of  gas.  Spleen  swollen,  soft  and  of  a  very  dark  gray  color  ; 
tissue  very  easily  broken  up,  weight  15  ounces.  Kidneys  enlarged, 
flabby,  weight  74^  ounces  each.  Supra-renal  cajisules,  I  think,  were 
enlarged  and  fatty,  though  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with 
their  anatomy  to  decide.  Liver  appeared  too  voluminous,  other- 
wise healthy. 

(lall-bladder  shrunken,  and  containing  a  small  portion  of  fluid 
bile,  of  dark,  dirty,  icd  color.  Except  a  few  congested  patches, 
intestines  appeared  healthy  to  within  about  2|  or  3  feet  of 
the  ilio-cwcil  valve — nearly  the  whole  of  this  (lower  portion)  was 
congested,  tihowing  <leo})  injection  of  most  of  Peyer's  glands,  and 
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I  think  solitary  glands — within  about  nine  inches  of  ilio  ca>cal 
valve  several  of  above  named  glands  were  ulcerated,  within  four  or 
five  inches  of  the  valve.  I  found  several  deeply  ulcerated  glands 
tAVO  of  them  perforating  the  ileum.  Mesentric  glands  very  much 
softened  and  enlarged.  The  bladder  appeared  normal,  contained 
.about  six  ounces  of  urioe. 

Thoracic    duet    entirely   empty  and    drawn  closely  to  vertebral 
column. 


The  coii'Gspondent  R.  B..  of  the  Cincinnati  Lancet  (otd  Clinic, 
in  an  entertaining  letter  on  tlie  ])crf<(incl  of  the  London  Facultv 
eays  of  Dr.  Fothergill  : 

^'Fothergill  is  known  amongst  liis  L  )ndon  familiars  as  '  tiie 
Claimant.'  In  size  and  appearance  he  is  said  to  resemble  the 
famous  Tichborne  prelender — ^benc3  the  name.  He  weighs  about 
300  pounds,  and  he  puffs  and  blows  as  he  rolls  along  the  Queen's 
highway,  like  a  steam  engine.  His  face  is  red,  his  voice  loud,  and 
his  laugh  is  like  the  explosion  of  a  volcano.  He  wears  in  London 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  like  a  Mexican  sombrero,  and  a  ihin  coat  like 
an  American  sack.  He  sutfers  from  the  hea";  I  Wlien  he  takes  his 
bandanna  from  his  pocket  and  wipes  the  sweat  from  liis  forehead, 
and  then  clears  his  throat  preparatory  to  speecli.  the  world  attends." 


Chloral-Plaster  — Dr.  Solari  recommends  chloral  plaster  as  a 
sedative  and  counter-irritant  in  the  treatment  of  the  pains  which 
are  due  to  catcl\ingcold,  such  as  lumbago  and  pleurodynia,  and  also 
of  those  which  are  due  to  neuralgia  and  to  syphilis.  Pix  burgundica 
is  spread  on  a  piece  of  plaster  large  enough  to  cover  tlie  painful 
part,  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  powdered  cliloral  are 
then  strewed  over  every  s{puire  four  inches  of  the  plaster.  This  is 
left  on  from  twenty-four  to  forty  eight  hours  ;  on  removing  it 
small  vesicles  will  be  seen  on  the  skin,  which  should  be  pricked  and 
covered  with  cerate.  The  blister  heals  quickly,  but  not  so  rapidly 
as  the  pain  disappears. — AUg.  Med.  ^'ent-Zfif.,  June  19th. 
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THE  REGULAR  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

All  Address  delivered  before  the  Bnwcui   Count y  Medical  Soeie/i/, 

Sept.  11,  1878  ;  and  pabJisIied  hi/  request  of  the  Society. 

Bv  J.   n.   Ramsay,  M.  1).,  Rowan    Mills,  K  C. 


Gentlemen  : — I  propose  to  speak  of  the  Regular  Medical  Profes- 
sion, and  some  of  its  relations  to  society, 

Onr  profession  is  ancient  and  venerable,  learned  and  scientific. 
Its  origin  is  coeval  with  disease  itself.  Its  growtli  has  been  slow 
and  steady,  until  from  l^arbers  and  astrologers,  its  votaries  have 
become  skillful  surgeons  and  scientific  physicians.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  letters  and  language  is  necessary  to  its  comprehension. 
Every  bone  and  every  opening,  prominence,  depression  or  angle  in, 
or  upon  every  bone — every  muscle,  nerve,  vessel,  or  fluid,  compos- 
ing, or  embraced  in,  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  and  indeed 
of  any  animal  bodv — because  every  ^^hysician  should  be  well  in 
formed  in  comparative  anatomy — has  a  well  defined  name,  which 
cannot  be  properly  derived  and  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  (^ften  of  the  French,  German  and  Italian 
languages. 

Our  armamentarium  is  drawn  from  the  whole  domain  of  nature 
and  art.  To  understand  the  properties  of  medicinal  herbs  and 
plants,  requires  a  knowledge  of  botany.  To  understand  the  nature 
of  the  fluids  of  the  body — especially  of  the  stomach, — as  well  as 
the  composition  and  combinations  of  our  remedies,  within  and 
Avithout  the  system,  a  minute  and  practical  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try is  absolutely  essential.  The  circulation  of  the  l)lood  and  other 
fluids,  cannot  be  understood,  without  some  knowledge  of  hydrau- 
lics ;  or  the  heaving  of  oui'  lungs  without  some  comprehension  of 
pneumatic  laws,  modified  by  the  influences  of  the  vital  })rinciple. 
Shakspeare  may  assert,  what  is  true  in  general,  that  it 

"  Is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  tliat  we  arc  underlings." 

]>at  the  changes  produced  in  the  temperature  of  tlie  atmosphere 
and  earth,  by  siderial  influences — the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tides, and  the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetable  matter  consequent  upon 
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those  infln.enees,  admonisli  us  that  a  knowledge,  even  of  astronomy, 
with  its  range. 

"  Of  i<laiiets,  .smij^aiid  adaniantiue  siihcves," 

is  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

But  time  would  fail  to  set  forth,  in  proper  and  lucid  order,  the 
utility  of  electricity  and  galvanism  ;  of  the  microscope  and  steth- 
oscojje  ;  of  the  lever,  screw  and  inclined  plane — to  show  also,  the 
relations  of  medicine  to  agriculture,  through  the  food  produced  by 
the  soil,  and  to  the  animal  kingdom  through  food  derived  from  that 
source,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  thorough  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge in  every  department  of  learning,  to  the  successful  practice  of 
onr  profession. 

Medicine  is  a  science  also,  in  a  philosopliical  sense,  because  it  is 
a  collection  of  general  princii^les  or  leading  truths,  arranged  in 
systematic  order.  The  truths  or  facts  upon  which  it  is  based, were 
those  generally  acknowledged  to  be  such,  and  are  deduced  from  ob- 
servation and  experience.  It  is  not  an  exact  or  tixed  science,  but 
like  all  the  other  sciences,  it  is  experimental  and  progressive.  "We 
speak  of  the  science  of  astronomy,  but  it  will  take  more  than 
another  transit  of  Yenus,  to  determine  the  exact  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun.  Yv'e  speak  of  the  science  of  acoustics,  but 
the  recent  revelations  of  the  telephone  and  microphone  startle  us 
with  the  suggestion,  that  we  know,  as  yet,  but  the  alphabet  of 
sounds.  Agriculture  and  navigation  are  called  sciences,  but  like 
medicine,  they  too  are,  as  yet,  imperfect  and  progressive. 

Medicine,  especially  the  surg'cal  branch,  is  also,  an  art.  Art  is 
science  applied.  Onr  theories  are  our  science  ;  our  practice  is  our 
art,  or  our  theories  applied. 

Those,  therefore,  who  scoff  at  medicine,  as  no  science,  should 
look  well  to  their  own  reckoning;  most,  if  not  all  our  knowledge 
being  as  well  founded  and  accurate  as  that  of  any  of  the  sciences, 
so-called  ;  and  will  as  well  bear  the  test  of  experience  and  time. 

The  medical  is  a  useful  profession,  but  absurd  as  it  may  seem, 
there  are  those  who  deny  this.  Many  do  this  in  theory  ;  some  but 
very  fev/,  in  practice.  The  elder  Xapoleon  when  asked  his  opinion 
on  this  point,  decided  against  physicians,  but.  said  he,  "let  the 
women  doctors  be  dispensed  with  also" — doubtless,  upon  the  prin- 
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ciple  that  it  is  better  to  be  dealt  with  scientifically,  or  aerumhui^ 
artem,  than  empirically.  But  this  badinage  must  not  pass  for 
oj)inion.  The  Emperor  had  his  physician.  We  interpret  his 
opinion  bv  his  practice.  The  negative  of  our  proposition  is  simply 
absurd.  The  world  regards  ph3'Siciatis  as  useful,  and  acts  upon  that 
principle.  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei.  Who  in  this  case  can  in-ove  the 
contrary  ?  Our  profession  is  useful,  in  the  sense  of  being  helpful, 
beneficial  and  profitable  to  others,  and  of  having  power  to  produce 
o-ood — especially  physical  good,  and  in  these  respects  it  stands 
second  to  none  of  the  professions. 

N^ot  only  is  it  useful ;  it  is  essential  and  necessary  to  the  hap^ji- 
nes3  of  the  human  race,  especially  in  its  civilized  state.  x\ir  is 
necessary  to  support  animal  life.  Food,  is  necessary  to  nourish 
the  body.  Health,  that  is,  freedom  from  pain  and  suffering,  is  in- 
dispensable to  enjoyment  and  happiness  ;  but  the  physician  who 
cures  a  quinsy  or  pneumonia  gives  access  to  air  :  and  when  he  only 
relieves  a  dyspepsia,  lie  gives  relish  and  assimilation  to  food  :  and 
when  he  removes  pain  he  supplies  enjoyment  and  happiness.  Are, 
not  air  and  food  and  happiness  the  necessary  constituents  of  our 
nature  and  surroundings  ?  What  man  of  observation  doubts  that 
the  physician  is  instrumental,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  supply- 
ing these  ? 

The  o])inion  is  as  old  as  Homer  himself,  who  asserted  it,  that, 

"  A  wise  Physician,  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal." 

And  in  our  day,  what  army  marches,  what  navy  sails,  what  hos- 
pital is  located,  or  what  criminal  condemned  without  the  presence 
or  advice  of  the  physician.  It  is  in  sanitary  measures,  as  applied 
to  corporations  and  large  congregated  masses  of  men,  that  the  phy- 
sician is  becoming  to  be  regarded — as  he  always  should  have  been — 
as  necessary  and  indispensable  to  civilized  man.  Public  opinion  is 
moving  slowly,  but  it  is  moving  surely  in  this  direction,  especially 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  and  other  centres  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  epidemics  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  diphtheria  and 
other  diseases,  which  now  and  then  sweeps  these  centres  with  the 
besom  of  destruction,  spreading  dismay  far  and  wide,  often  leaving 
neither  orphan  nor  widow,  to  utter  the  loud  wail, 

''  As  the  Auirol  of  death  spreads  liis  wings  on  the  blast" 
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awaken  earnest  and  thrilling  interest  in  sanitary  measures, and  turn 
all  eyes  with  imploiing-  looks  to  the  educated  and  benevolent  ]iliy- 
sician. 

Hence  the  medical  is  justly  regarded  as  a  liberal  profession.  It 
is  liberal,  not  simply  as  embracing  within  its  range  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  but  liberal  in  embracing  other  interests  not  directly 
its  own,  such  as  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  society,  in  general,  in 
the  prevention,  not  less  then  the  cure  of  disease.  For  these  ({ual- 
ities  its  votaries  have  sometimes,  though  seldom,  been  honored  and 
apotheosized  by  thrtukful  jieople  and  rulers.  Temples  were  anciently 
erected  to  ^Esculapius.  Hippocrates — the  father  of  medicine — was 
gifted  with  a  golden  crown  ;  voted  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Athens,  and  to  be  supported  all  his  days  at  the  public  expense,  for 
professional  services  rendered  in  freeing  that  city  from  the  dread- 
ful scourge  of  the  plague.  Iiicord.  Simpson,  Langenbeck  and 
others,  of  our  day,  have  also  been  the  recipients  (-f  Honors, 
Orders  and  decorations  :  l)ut  for  the  most  part,  the  lights  of  our 
profession  have  demonstrated  its  liberality  by  lives  of  usefulness 
and  toil — doing  their  noble  work,  unhonored  and  unrequited,  and 
often  unknown  and  unseen, 

"  As  stars  liy  day,  unci  suns  by  night." 

To  attain  the  high  and  noble  ends  of  our  profession,  great  ca- 
])acity,  intense  application,  and  favorable  opportunities  and  sur- 
roundings are  requisite.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that  any 
upstart  can  be  manufactured  into  a  doctor.  The  requirements  of 
the  i)rofession,  demand  the  highest  order  of  natural  and  ac(|uired 
endowments.  There  is  enough  in  it,  to  tax  the  mightiest  intellect. 
But  it  is  as  true  in  this,  as  any  other  j^rofession  or  pursuit,  that 
mere  capacity,  without  application  cannot  succeed.  Thos3  who 
have  stood  highest  in  our  ranks,  have  been  those,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, who  have  given  their  whole  lime  and  energy  to  its  study 
and  practice. 

Kush  and  Warren,  of  revolutionary  fame,  found  time  for  i)o- 
litical,  as  well  as  j)rofessional  calls  and  engagements  ;  and  it  is  said 
of  the  gifted  Virchow  that  "  his  voice  is  often  heard,  as  an  active 
debater  and  leader,  in  the  National  Assembly  of  Prussia,  within 
half  an  hour  after  delivering  a    two  hours  lecture,  in  the    I'atho- 
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logisches  Institut."  But  these  arc  exceptions  to  the  geiienil  rule. 
Archimedes  said  there  was  no  royal  road  to  mathematics  ;  neither  is 
there  any  sleeping  pahice  on  the  high  road  to  fame  and  usefulness, 
in  medicine.  To  this  end  we  meet  labor  and  toil — often  the  weary 
night  long  as  well  as  the  day — nor  must  we  look  back  or  grow 
Aveary. 

But  both  capacity  and  ap])lication,  sometimes  fail,  witliout  op- 
portunity. Genius  is  fertile  of  invention,  and  sometimes  creates 
its  own  opportunities,  but  as  a  rule,  these  were  forced  in  favorable 
surroundings.  Since  the  war,  we  of  the  South,  find  ourselves  very 
much  cramped  and  often  entirely  paralyzed.  Medical  books,  and 
colleges  and  instruments  abound,  and  are  chea}).  Patients  also  are 
numerous,  and  often  iraportuna'e  and  exacting;  but  the  latter 
often  sutler  because  the  former  are  unattainable — the  means  are 
wanting,  without  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  we  can  suc- 
ceed. This  state  of  affairs  is  demoralizing  to  the  profession  and 
disastrous  to  the  community.  "For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and 
sickly  an.iong  us,  and  many  sleep.'"  Many  a  man  enters  the  pro- 
fession, high-toned  and  honorable  in  puri)ose,  but  goes  out  of  it  a 
quack,  Avho  speculates  upon  the  lives  and  sells  the  blood  of  his 
fellow  men,  togther  with  his  honor,  for  money,  place  and  power. 
Van  and  Swell,  and  Brass  and  Bnmbastes,  self-styled  doctors,  make 
the  circuit  of  the  States,  out  of  pure  benevolence,  and  the  lame, 
the  halt  and  the  blind,  but  more  €si)ecially  the  victims  of  a  false 
civilization,  through  their  ante-chambers,  casting  the  price  of  their 
own  blood  at  the  feet  of  these  pretenders,  while  the  poor,  but 
modest  and  honest  physician  looks  on  to  become  a  misanthropist, 
or  to  weep,  like  tiic  Great  Physician  when  He  exclaimed,  "how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  alien  gather 
her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not."  But  my  brethren, 
let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing.  It  is  consolatory  as  well  as  po- 
etical, to  deserve  success.  Lot  us  forgive  them— the  people  I  mean — 
they  know  not  wliat  they  do.  AYe  do  know  things  whereof  they  are 
supremely  ignorant.  As  for  these  charlatans,  after  much  reflection — 
the  result  of  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  observation  and  experi- 
ence— 1  am  prepared  to  say  that  they  cannot  beput  down  by  denun- 
ciation. That  gives  them  notoriety,  which  is  to  them,  importance  and 
success.  Meet  them, and  pass  them, as  things  that  have  been. and  must 
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be.  Endure  tlieir  sound  iind  fury,  as  the  modest  and  virtuous  matron 
does  the  brazen  front  of  the  flouncing  cyprian — witli  imperturb- 
able nonchahiDCo,  if  not  silence.  But  while  we  do  this,  let  us  deal 
with  more  forbearance  and  gentleness  Aviththe  ill-advised  and  igno- 
rant victims  of  (piackery  ;  and  let  us  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and 
by  ev^ry  proper  means,  educate  the  popular  mind  up  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  tlie  true  worth  of  our  noble  jn'ofession. 

The  regular  profession  must  be  true  to  itself.  To  this  end  we 
must  be  social,  not  sim]ily  in  our  personal  intercourse  with  each 
other,  but  also  in  our  professional  duties.  If  wo  are  not  true  to 
ourselves,  we  must  be  true  to  the  public.  Hence  the  highest  and 
broadest  philanthrophy  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  reciprocity, 
Avhich  governs  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  relative  duties.  We  give 
gratuitous  professional  attention  to  our  brother  physicians,  and  to 
their  widows  and  orphans,  as  long  as  the  former  are  widows  and  the 
latter  minors,  provided,  they  are  more  impecunious  than  ourselves, 
because  we  and  onrs  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  like  favors,  under 
similar  circumstances.  We  consult  freely  witli  one  another — charg- 
ing the  patient  only  for  the  loss  of  time  and  expense  incurred,  by 
the  consnlting  physician,  in  leaving  his  own  practice — because  we 
have  all  things  in  common  and  delight  to  communicate  and  help 
each  other  Avith  the  results  of  our  studies  and  experience.  These, 
we  are  Avilling,  also,  to  communicate  to  the  public,  Avhenever,  in  our 
judgment,  the  unstable  and  unlearned  are  not  liable  to  wrest  them 
to  their  own  destruction.  The  public  often  wonders  why  Ave  do  not 
use  i^ropriotary  medicines,  and  consult  Avith  doctors  jii'ofessing  to 
be  possessed  of  secret  panaceas  and  nostrums,  Avhich  are  often  sub- 
mitted to  our  inspection,  that  avc  may  jn-onouncc  upon  their  quali- 
ties and  virtues.  In  such  cases,  I  explain  that  I  cannot  recommend 
Dr.  Allcure's  medicines,  because  he  discards  this  principle  of  recip- 
rocity. He  takes  all  he  can  from  me,  by  w^ay  of  knoAvledge,  money, 
patients,  reputation — uses  all  for  his  own  selfish  purposes  and  gives 
me  nothing  in.  return.  Hence,  I  severely,  let  him  alone.  I  ex- 
plain, also,  that  tliere  is  quite  a  difference  bctAveen  patented  medi- 
cines and  patented  machinery.  The  model  of  a  jiatented  machine  is 
before  you  ;  you  see  its  operations  and  understand  its  modus  oper- 
andi;  not  so  with  the  jiill  or  solution.  These  must  undergo  chem- 
ical analysis,  often  requiring  much  time  and  money,  Avhich  I  cannot 
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comnijuRl — 1  know  nothing  of  their  vaunted  virtnos,  and  cannot  bo 
responsible  for  their  action.  This  much  is  due,  in  iny  opinion,  to 
our  patrons  who  err  llirough  ignorance,  rather  tlian  design. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  more  than  ordinary  (-atisfaction  that  I  re- 
call the  fact  that  the  profession,  ia  this  county  and  State,  has  been 
forward  and  active  in  tlie  effort  to  take  its  stand  upon  tlie  high 
grounds  designated  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  Medical  Society 
of  North  Carolina  held  its  first  meeting  in  Raleigh,  on  the  IGth  of 
April,  1849.  I  was  not  able  to  attend,  and  no  one  was  present  from 
Rowan  ;  but  on  the  23d  of  February,  immediately  preceding  that 
meeting,  I  addressed  a  communication  to  the  medical  profession, 
which  was  published  in  the  Wdfcluuari  of  this  town,  in  which  I 
said  : 

"I  propose  to  tlie  medical  i)rofession  of  Rowan,  aud  if  tlicught 
proper  to  the  State,  to  hold  a  convention,  when  antl  where  they 
shall  think  most  appropriate,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the 
state  of  medical  affairs,  supplying  whatever  they  may  need,  and  in- 
stituting a  permanent  Society.  Every  county  in  the  State  might 
institute  a  society — these  might  send  delegates  to  a  State  Society  : 
and  that  again  to  tho  N"ational  Medical  Association,  and  also  ap- 
point a  Medical  Board  for  the  State.  If  this  place,  in  my  opinion 
altogether  feasible  can  be  put  into  operation,  we  Avould  have  a  re- 
public in  medicine,  as  beautiful  as  that  of  our  civil  government.'" 

What  was  then  suggested,  is  now  history.  The  Rowan  County 
Society  was  organized  on  the  Tth  of  January,  1854  :  and  the  State 
Society  met  in  Salisbury  in  May  of  the  same  year.  On  the  17th  of 
February,  1858 — just  ten  years  after  the  time  I  made  the  sugges- 
tion— I  had  the  honor  and  extreme  satisfaction,  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate,  to  witness  the  ratification  of  the  "Act  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Ijoard  of  Medical  Exiimincrs."' 

I  allude  to  my  own  connection  with  these  events,  in  no  spii'it  of 
egotism.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  originated  these  Societies  or  the 
Medical  Board  Ijill,  of  myself.  Other  minds  and  other  pens  were 
active,  at  that  time.  But  I  do  feel  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  I 
contributed  a  part,  however  humble,  in  bringing  aljout  events  which 
constitute  an  era  in  the  }irofession,  in  the  County  and  State.  It  is 
with  feelings  of  great  satisfaction  also,  that  I  advert  to  the  fact,  that 
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niaiiY  members  of  our  County  Society  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
recognized  hj  appointments  to  responsible  and  honored  positions  in 
the  State  Society  ;  and  that  three  of  its  original  mcmljcrs,  to-wit  : 
Drs.  Summerell,  Whitehead  and  Kelly  -the  latter  now  of  States- 
ville — have  been  honored  with  the  Presidency  of  that  body. 

But  furtlier.  Another  Act  of  our  (General  Assembly,  ratifitd  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  18v7,  expressly  declares  that  our  "  State  Medical  Soci- 
ety, organized  in  1849,  and  subsequently  recognized  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State,  by  the  Act  establishing  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  in  1859,"  shall  be  a  Board  of  Health  for  the  State  ;  and 
the  county  medical  societies,  in  regular  application  with  ihe  State 
Society,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  Health  Boards,  for  their  several 
counties. 

Thus  constilutecl.  we  are  part  of  tlic  Board  of  Health,  and  con- 
sidered the  medical  advisers  of  the  State;  "and  shall  advise  (such 
is  the  exact  language  of  the  Act)  the  government  in  regard  to  the 
location  and  sanitary  management  of  any  public  institutions,  and 
shall  call  attention  to  such  sanitary  matters  as,  in  their  (our)  judg- 
ment, aiiect  the  industry,  prosperity,  happiness,  health  and  lives  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State." 

I  have  been  thus  particular,  in  citing  the  exact  language  of  this 
Act,  not  simply  to  impress  upon  you,  gentlemen,  the  high  and  re- 
sponsibile  duties  imposed,  but  also  to  show  plainly,  that  the  Act 
of  1859,  establishing  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  is  now  m  full 
and  legal  operation,  being  dis!inctly  recognized,  by  the  Act  of 
1877  ;  and  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  15th  Section  of  the 
Act  of  1859,  which  declares 

"That  any  person  who  shall  practice  medicine  or  surgery  in  this 
State,  without  having  first  applied  for  and  obtained  license  from 
the  said  Board  of  Examiners,  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  sue  for  or  recover,  before  any  magistrate  or  court,  in 
this  State,  any  medical  bill  for  services  rendered,  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  surgery  or  any  of  the  branches  thereof." 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  thank  yon  for  the  honor, 
now,  for  the  second  time  conferred,  m  making  me  your  presidino- 
oflticer  ;  as  well  as  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness,  at  all 
times  extended  to  me. 

Tjct  us  go  forwai'd.      Neither  wcnltli  iioi-fainc  tnav  brckon  us  on. 
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but  duty  which  is  its  own  reward,  bids  us  endure  the  fatigues  and 
trials  of  the  march,  and  the  dangers  of  the  battle.  And  whatever 
fate  awaits  us,  be  assured,  that  a  sense  of  duty,  fully  and  conscien- 
tiously performed,  secures  that, 

'•  Which  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  laeartfelt  joy." 


The  Cerehellum  and  Loco  mot  ion.—li  we  observe  very  rapid  loco- 
mation,  we  see  how  wide  muscular  action  is  ;  the  trunk  is  bent  for- 
ward ;  respiration  is  suspended  for  short  periods  ;  the  arms  which 
are  evidently  in  action  in  walking— and  as  Duchenne  and  Marey 
have  insisted,  not  merely  in  pendulum  action — are  in  running  and 
very  strong  action  ;  they  are  in  Avide  action,  the  activity  extending 
even  to  the  fingers  (professional  runners  carry  cork  in  their  hands 
to  prevent  their  nails  hurting  their  palm)  ;  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  jaws  are  in  action  ;  circulation  must  necessarily  be  effected. 
To  say,  then,  that  the  cerebellum  represents  the  muscles  of  loco- 
niation,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  represents  movements  of  all, 
of  nearly  all,  parts  of  the  body.  *  *  *  j^  jg  ^q  \^q  borne  in 
mind  that  the  muscles  of  the  spine  are  necessarily  in  action  in  locomo- 
tion ;  and  in  action  first.  Iso  one  can  begin  to  walk  until  his  spine 
be  braced  up,  and  during  walking  the  trunk  goes  through  a  very 
complex  motion.  lie  does  not  believe  that  the  cerebellum  repre- 
sents movement  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  that  the  cerebrum 
does. — Hughlings-Jacksou,  in  London  Hospital  Eeports,  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette. 


Hommpathy. — "  Ilomofopathy  seems  to  be  following  the  patholog- 
ical law  of  erysipelas,  fading  out  where  it  originated  as  it  spreads 
to  new  regions." — Dr.  Oliver  W.  Holmes  in  Dedicatory  Address. 


"A  physician  of  common  sense  without  erudition  is  better  than 
a  learned  one  without  common  sense,  but  the  thorough  master  of 
his  profession  must  have  learning  added  to  his  natural  gifts." — Dr. 
0.  W.  Holmes  in  Dedicatorv  Address. 
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BATTEY'S  OPEEATIOK. 


Last  year  was  commented  on  the  operation  first  practised  by 
Dr.  Battey  (of  Georgia,  U.  S.),  and  described  by  him  under 
the  name  of  "  Xormal  Ovariotomy,"  but  which  many  think 
deserves  to  be  called,  in  justice  to  its  originator,  ''Battoy's  Oper- 
ation."' At  the  time  we  wrote,  the  published  cases  were  much  fewer 
than  they  are  now,  and,  therefore,  some  farther  remarks  on  this 
subject,  in  the  light  of  the  larger  cxi)erience  since  put  on  record, 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  fpiestions  at  issue  concerning  this  mode  of  treatment  divide 
themselves  naturally  into  two  groups:  first,  those  relating  to  the  op- 
eration itself,  its  mode  of  performance,  difficulties,  dangers,  and 
results  ;  and  second  as  to  the  class  of  cases  to  whicli  it  may  be 
thought  applicable.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  consider  every  point 
that  arises  ;  we  shall  merely  refer  to  thojc  whicli  seem  to  us  most 
important. 

The  contrilnitions  to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  facts  bear- 
ing on  the  first  class  of  cpiestionsare  twopaj^ers  by  Dr.  Engelmann, 
of  St.  Louis,  one  published  in  the  July  number  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Ohsfefrics,  and  the  other  in  the  August  number  of  the 
aSV.  Louifi  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal..  This  writer  has  collected 
forty-seven  cases,  but  of  these  four  are,  for  different  reasons,  not 
available  for  purposes  of  comparison.  We  have,  therefore,  forty- 
three  upon  wliich  to  found  our  opinions.  We  find  that  of  these 
20*9  per  cent,  were  cured  ;  25*5  per  cent.  Avere  more  or  less  im- 
proved, but  not  completely  cured  ;  30 '9  per  cent,  were  either  not 
bonefited  at  all  or  made  worse;  and  32-5  per  cent.  died.  Put 
briefly,  the  figures  show  that  more  than  half  the  operations  proved 
either  fatal  or  useless.  An  adverse  critic,  who  affected  a  ''brutal 
frankness,"  might  with  accuracy  say  that  the  operation  more  often 
killed  than  cured.     This  is  not  an  encouraging  prospect. 

Looking  more  into  detail  we  find  that  the  removal  of  one  ovary  is 
certainly  less  dangerous  than  the  removal  of  both  ;  but  also  that  it 
is  less  efficacious.     It  a]tiicai-s,  also,  that  it  is  much  safer  to  remove 
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the  ovaries  through  the  vagina  than  by  abdotninal  incision;  the 
mortality  by  the  former  method  being  17'6  per  cent.,  by  the  hitter 
42.1  per  cent.  Dr.  Englcmann,  for  reasons  tlie  force  of  which  is 
not  apparent  to  ns,  pronounces  the  less  dangerous  method  uf  oper- 
ating to  be  "unscientific."  AVe  hold  that  the  result  is  the  final 
and  conclusive  test  of  all  oi)erativc  procedures,  and  one  which  be- 
fore our  preconceived  notions  of  what  is  scientific  or  not  must  give 
way.  The  fact  that  a  less  percentage  of  cures  followed  extirpation 
of  the  ovaries  by  the  vaginal  method,  we  think  must  depend  upon 
the  cases  chosen  for  this  operation;  for  if  the  ovaries  are  effectutually 
taken  away,  we  cannot  see  hoAV  the  physiological  effect  due  to  their 
absence  should  be  altered  by  the  mode  of  their  removal. 

This,  then,  is  the  operation,  as  to  the  applicability  of  wliich  we 
have  to  form  a  judgment.  The  majority  of  the  patients  subjected 
to  it  not  benefited  at  all,  and  the  cures  less  numerous  than  the 
deaths.  We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Englcmann  in  thinking  it  a 
'•'  promising"  one. 

Still,  may  there  not  be  cases  of  disease,  otherwise  incurable, 
and  causing  such  severe  suffering  that  even  so  desperate  a  measure 
as  this  is  to  be  welcomed  ?  Tliis  is  the  question  which  next  arises, 
and  to  which  Dr.  Battey,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  American.  GyncBcologlcal  Transactions,  otters  an  answer.  He 
thinks  there  is  a  field  for  it,  but  defines  it  with  less  precision  than 
does  Dr.  Engelmann,  who  describes  individual  cases,  and  also  for- 
mulates, though  in  general  terms,  conditions  in  which  he  thinks  this 
dano-erous  proceeding  indicated.     These   conditions  we  proceed  to 

examine. 

His  first  class  includes  "•  menstrual  liystero-neuroses,  cerebral, 
pulmonary,  gastric  or  other  reflex  symptoms,  associated  with,  or 
dependent  upon,  the  monthly  period  of  pelvic  congestion."  Now, 
these  remote  nervous  phenomena  are  the  kind  called  hysterical.  It 
is  well  known  that  hysterical  symptoms  are  often  present  without 
disease  of  the  generative  organs,  and  that,  conversely,  severe  disease 
of  the  generative  organs  may  be  present  without  hysteria.  From 
this  it  follows  that  in  such  cases  the  predisposing  condition  of  the 
central  nervous  system  is  the  essential  thing,  and  that  it  is  compar- 
atively an  accident  whether  the  exciting  cause  shall  be  in  I  he  uterus 
or  somewhere  else.     Tf  tliis  bo  so.  it  furtlior  follows  lliai   cure  will 
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not  necessarily  result  from  the  removal  of  the  local  disease.  Our 
view  ss  borne  out  by  the  results  ;  for  of  tbe  cases  given  by  Engel- 
inann  under  this  head,  the  single  one  wnicli  recovered  was  only 
somewhat  impoovcd.  If  the  symptoms  are  not  hysterical,  but  de- 
pend upon  organic  disease  in  some  other  part,  then  this  argument 
applies  Avith  still  greater  force.  We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that 
hysterical  symi^toms  hardly  ever  endanger  life,  and- that  their  prog- 
nosis is  most  uncertain,  for  there  is  always  a  possibility  that  under 
some  powerful  emotional  excitement  the  patient  will  get  well,  it 
may  be,  quite  suddenly.  Therefore,  while  fully  recognizing  that 
uterine, disease,  where  it  exists  ought  to  be  cured  if  possible,  we  yet 
do  not  think  it  is  sonud  practice  to  so  greatly  imperil  the  patient's 
life,  with  so  little  prospect  of  the  cure  being  complete,  for  a  dis- 
ease which  may  be  benefited  by  the  methods  much  less  dangerous. 
When  we  read  of  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  were  merely  hyster- 
ical, and  it  was  thought  that  the  patients  were  dying,  and  that 
every  means  of  treatment  had  been  exhausted,  we  can  only  think 
that  perhaps  another  physician  might  have  taken  a  different  view. 
Is  it  possible  that  a  vivid  description  of  the  risk  of  this  operation 
might  have  cured  seme  of  these  patients  by  sheer  terror  ? 

As  to  the  next  group,  which  includes  cases  of  "dangerous  he- 
morrhage, menorrhagia,  or  suffering  caused  by  uterine  tumors  not 
suitable  for  removal."'  we  see  no  reason  for  altering  the  opinion 
we  expressed  last  year.  This  is  the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  oper- 
ation see^ls  to  be  most  successful,  for  of  the  five  cases  all  got  well, 
two  were  cured,  and  three  greatly  improved. 

Dr.  Engolmann's  next  set  of  cases  embraces  those  of  ''  absence 
of  uterus  or  van'ina,  or  other  malfornuitions  of  the  sexual  oro-ans, 
when  accompanied  by  distressing  menstrual  molimina.""  This  we 
suppose  is  not  intended  to  include  cases  in  which  the  trouble  is 
simply  retained  menstrual  |)roduct,  for  in  such  the  proper  treat- 
ment is  well  known  and  obvious,  viz. :  to  make  an  exit  for  the  fluid. 
But  as  to  the  cases  which  seem  to  be  meant,  viz.  :  those  of  absence 
of  uterus,  with  vicarious  hi\}morrhage  and  other  distressing  symp- 
toms, wo  would  })oint  out  that  the  uterus,  or  ovaries,  or  both,  may 
be  either  absent  or  imperfectly  developed  in  Avomen  who  en  jo}'  perfect 
health  ;  and  that,  therefore  it  is  certain  that  the  symptoms  in  ques- 
tion are  not  a  necessarv  consequence  of  defective  menstruation.    We 
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will  venture  further,  cind  say  that  it  has  never  been  demonstrated 
that  of  this  cause  solely,  they  are  all  at  a  consequence.  The  few 
cases  on  record  which  seem  to  support  the  theory  that  they  are,may 
be  explained  on  other  hypotheses.  From  si/ppression  {not  reteniioii) 
of  the  menstrual  flow  alone  it  has,  we  think,  never  been  proved 
that  symptoms  ever  arise.  It  is  almost  always,  if  not  always,  an 
effect,  not  a  cause,  of  disease,  and  is  often  conservative.  We,  of 
course,  know  that  there  are  many  diseases  which  become  aggravated 
at  the  menstrual  epoch  ;  but  in  such  the  menstrual  molimen  can- 
not be  said  to  cause  the  disease.  We,  therefore,  do  not  think  that 
enough  is  known  about  this  condition  to  make  such  a  .perilous 
mode  of  treatment  justifiable.  Of  the  three  cases  given,  one  died, 
in  one  the  cure  is  marked  with  a  query,  and  the  otlicr  was  a  case  of 
atresia  of  the  vagina. 

The  next  groups  we  may  link  togethor.  They  include  ovarian 
dysraenorrhffia,  chronic  ovaritis,  and  ovaralgia.  And  here  the  im- 
portance of  our  contention,  tliat  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
pathology  and  diagnosis  of  the  conditions  in  question,  is  most  evi- 
dent ;  for  in  some  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  did  not  cure  the  pa- 
tient, and  in  others  adhesions,  previously  unsuspected,  were  found 
when  the  operation  came  to  be  done.  We  thinlvthat  surgical  gynae- 
cologists Avill  do  better  if  they  will  learn  to  diagnose  ovarian  pain 
and  ovarian  inflammation  before  they  devise  psrilous  operations  for 
the  cure  of  disease  which  has  only  been  guessed  at.  Gynacology  is 
no  excecption  to  the  rule  that  accurate  diagnosis  must  precede  suc- 
cessful treatment. 

The  danger  of  this  operation  is  not  our  ground  of  objecting  to  it- 
This  might  bo  diminished  by  practice,  as  iias  baen  tlie  case  with 
many  other  surgical  procedures.  But  we  think  that  l)efore  such  a 
dangerous  operation  can  be  justified,  \vq  ought  to  have  tolerable 
certainty  that  the  cases  will  not  get  Avell  underany  other  treatment; 
that  there  is  danger  to  life  in  letting  them  alone  ;  and  that  the  oji- 
eralion  will  cure  them  if  they  recover.  We  have  seen  that  there  is 
the  greatest  uncertainty  about  each  of  these  jioints,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  but  think  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
this  operation  is  not  one  which  ought  to  be  practised. 

After  having  to  express  so  unfavorable  a  judgment,  it  is  most 
satisfactory  to  bo  able  tliat  the  manner  in   wliich  this  operation  has 
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been  brought  before  the  profcs-sion.  tlie  lulhiess  of  the  detiiils  sn])- 
])licd  as  to  the  cases,  the  candor  with  which  the  results  liavc  been 
made  known,  and  the  tone  and  lem})cr  in  which  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed, deserve  all  praise  ;  and  are  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 
to  its  origina'or  and  worth_y  of  imitation. — Mcdkitl  Times  and  Ga- 
xdte. 


CHLOKOFOEM  IX  XATUKAL  LABOE. 


Professor  C'ourty  of  Montpelicr  has  recently  contributed  to  the 
(Ucicftc  Hcldomadaire  (Octoljer  25  and  November  8)  an  interesting 
paper  upon  "  The  Employment  of  Anaesthetics  during  Natural  La- 
l»or."  It  seems  to  be  founded  npon  an  address  which  he  delivered 
at  the  International  Congress  of  the  Medical  Sciences  held  at  Ge- 
neva last  September,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  paper  upon  the 
subject  read  by  Dr.  Piachaud  in  his  conclnsions  npon  the  subject, 
Prof.  Courty  took  occasion  to  regret  the  slight  extent  to  which  the 
practice  of  giving  chloroform  during  labor  prevailed  in  France. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  after  the  safety  of  the 
l)ractice  and  its  great  advantages  have  been  demonstrated  for  so 
long  a  period  in  this  conntry,  so  far  from  having  been  introdnccci 
into  France,  it  has  been  met  with  what  maybe  called  a  violent  op- 
position on  the  part  of  accoucheurs — even  those  in  high  position. 
But  we  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  Professor  C'ourty,  in  tlie  paper 
which  wc  are  about  to  notice,  having  for  its  main  object  the  mak- 
ing known  the  utility  of  chloroform  and  the  futility  of  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  advanced  to  its  employment,  makes  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  the  efforts  which  have  Ijceii  already  made  in  the 
same  direction  by  Dr.  Charles  Campbell,  formerly  Chef  de  Clinicpie 
of  Professor  Paul  Dubois,  and  for  many  years  past  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  accoucheuis  of  the  French  metropolis.  Yet  surely 
his  authority  ill  the  matter  is  of  far  higher  import  than  that  of 
Professor  Courty,  he  states  that  he  is  only  in  possession  of  forty 
cases  of  liis  own  Avhereon  to  base  his  recommendations.  Dr.  Camp- 
Ijell  was  enabled  in  his  first  pu'dicatiun  upon  the  suliject  in  Profes- 
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sov  (hxhlcv  6  Jour /i((I  (le  Tlterapcutique,  \\\  1874,  to  refer  to  luuru 
than'900  cases  in  Avhich  \\q  bad  employed  chloroform  in  natural  la- 
bor;  and  in  bis  memoir  presented  to  the  Congress  at  Geneva,  and 
since  published  separately  in  1877,  be  states  that  be  has  now  admin- 
istered it  in  1052  out  of  1G57  labors,  without  the  production  of 
haemorrhage  or  other  accident,  and  witbout  delaying  the  progress 
of  delivery.  The  truth  of  his  statements  have  not  been  denied, but 
still  the  practice  which  they  inculcate  has  been  violently  opposed 
by  Professors  Pajot,  Depaul,  and  others,  chiefly  iu  consequence  of, 
it  would  seem,  their  having  confounded  the  moderate  amount  of 
anesthesia  {demi-ancestliesie,  or  anaisfheMe  ohstetvicalc)  employed  by 
Dr.  Campbell  with  surgical  anaesthesia  Avhich  he  would  reserve  for 
obstetrical  operations.  However,  wc  do  not  doubt  that  the  prac- 
t'ce  will  eventually  triumph  over  the  opposition  Avbich  always 
awaits  every  innovation  in  France  (bat  is  not  of  Gallic  origin. 

In  the  meantime,  we  may  advert  to  Professor  Courty's  own  obser- 
vations, lie  states  that  although  for  a  long  time  past  he  has  not 
practised  midwifery,  yet  he  has  often  found  himself  compelled  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  patients  who  having  formerly  undergone 
treatment  for  uterine  or  peri-uterine  disease,  and  become  subsc- 
(piently  pregnant,  and  attend  them  in  their  confinements  in  order  to 
allay  their  fears.  In  regard  to  these  cases,  two  things  have  to  bo 
observed.  First,  that  none  of  them  were  primiparti?,  so  that  it  is 
possible  that  less  chloroform  may  have  sufficed  for  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  these  patients  had  been  before  the  subjects  of  more 
or  less  dangerous  puerperal  accidents  ;  so  that  the  opportunities 
were  exceptionally  good  for  judging  of  the  efficacy  and  utility  of 
obstetrical  anaesthesia,  since  it  was  known  beforehand  that  all  these 
patients  had  had  bad  times  on  former  occasions,  several  of  them 
having  been  on  the  point  of  dying  from  luemorrhage  or  other  acci- 
dents. They  were  therefore  in  relatively  unfavorable  conditions 
when  compared  with  those  of  ordinary  lying-in  women.  In  all  these 
patients,  more  than  forty  in  number,  chloroform  was  employed, and 
in  none  of  them  did  it  give  rise  to  any  serious  inconvenience,  or 
cause  regret  for  its  having  been  nsed. 

1.  Speaking  from  the  experience  which  he  has  derived  from  ob- 
servation of  these  cases.  Prof.  Courty  observes,  first,  with  regard  to 
the  period  at  which  the  chloroform  should  be  given,  that,  although 
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this  should  uot  be  considered  as  arrived  so  long  as  the  pains  are 
moderate  and  regular  and  all  seems  progressing  without  excessive 
sutfering  or  exhaustion,  yet  it  should  not  be  laid  down  as  a  rule 
that  we  must  wait  until  tlie  expulsive  period  has  arrived,  and  the 
torture  of  its  accompanying  pains  has  to  be  prevented.  "When 
the  paius  become  too  strong  or  irregular,  when  the  patient  becomes 
excited  or  exhausted  by  their  violence,  continuousness,  frequent  re- 
tnrn,  irregularity  of  their  coursPj  or  the  diversity  and  multiplicity 
of  their  seat,  their  neuralgic  character,  and  want  of  effective  power, 
chloroform  should  be  administered  and  it  is  marvellous  to  observe 
how,  after  a  few  aspirations,  without  loss  of  consciousness^  or  even 
complete  loss  of  insensibility,  the  pains  assume  their  proper  inter- 
mittent character  with  equal  periods  of  repose,  the  contractions  be- 
come regular,  and  the  labor  re-acquires  its  normal  course.  The 
first  advantage  of  chloroform,  therefore,  is  its  relief  of  excessive, 
irregular,  and  enervating  pains,  without  impeding  contraction,  a 
sensation  even  of  slight  pain  being  not  in  proportion  to  this  amount 
of  sensation,  and  the  patient  may  be  thus  watched  and  kept  in  a 
state  of  half-somnolence  for  hours,the  labor  still  progre:sing,and  ex- 
pulsion taking  place  almost  unconsciously.  The  benefit  which  ac- 
crues from  this  suppression  of  pain  by  the  diminution  of  subse- 
quent reaction  has  not  been  suificientl}*  adverted  to. 

2.  A  second  advantage  is  the  cessation  of  mnscular  contractions, 
which  are  themselves  the  consetjuences  of  painful  sensations  hav- 
ing the  double  character  of  reflex  motions  and  synergetic  actions. 
Some  of  the^e  contractions  form  a  direct  obstacle  to  parturition,  as 
in  perineal  resistance.  A  portion  of  uterine  effort  is  necessarily 
expended  in  overcoming  this  resistance  ;  and  when  this  is  obviated, 
so  much  is  gained,  the  uterine  contraction  being  then  employed 
solely  in  furthering  the  progress  of  the  presentation.  The  duration 
of  the  labor  is  diminished  by  so  much  ;  and  in  all  these  cases  itAvas 
found  as  a  fact  that  the  preceding  labors  had  been  very  niucli  longer. 
As  regards  the  other  contractions  that  are  suppressed,  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen,  the  diaphragm,  and  other  muscles  which,  par- 
ticipating in  the  effort,  are  brought  into  pla}^  when  the  patient  ex- 
erts all  her  force  in  aid  of  the  action  of  the  nterus,  the  advantage 
of  their  suppression  may  not  seem  so  evident.  Prof.  Courty  while 
admittiim-  their  immediate  dii-ect  efficacv  in  aid  of  tlieacticm  of  the 
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expulsive  action  of  the  uterus,  operating  in  this  way  as  they  do  in 
micturition  and  defecation,  yet  believes  that  the  service  they  ren- 
der is  often  a  very  questionable  one,  giving  rise  frequently  to  acci- 
dents to  which  too  little  attention  has  been  paid.  Moreover,  he  does 
not  believe  that  the  duration  of  labor  is  really  abridged  by  these 
voluntary  contractions,  iiuismuch  as  proportionate  perineal  resist- 
ance remains.  By  suppressing  both  the  abdominal  and  the  perineal 
muscular  contractions,  llie  uterus  is  allowed  to  pursue  its  work 
without  obstruction  and  without  disorder,  its  contractions  then 
taking  on  a  regularity  in  every  way  favorable  to  the  accomplislmient 
of  its  function.  The  energetic  and  regulated  action  of  the  uterus 
can  be  readily  felt,  and  may  almost  l)e  seen.  This  has  been  so 
markedly  the  case  in  all  the  cases  that  have  come  under  Dr.  Courty's 
notice,  that  he  is  at  quite  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  fears  of  some 
accoucheurs,  and  still  less  the  observations  which  they  have  re* 
ported  of  the  suppression  of  uterine  contractibility  under  the  in- 
lluence  of  chloroform  employed  in  suitable  doses, 

3.  As  a  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  ])ain  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  duration  of  labor,  "  traumatism"  is  necessarily  also  di- 
minished. When  we  consider  the  amount  of  this  which  is  pro- 
duced in  a  prolonged  labor  by  the  j^ressure,  contusions,  lacerations, 
intestinal  effusions,  etc.,  which  occur,  influencing  so  many  organs, 
we  can  only  be  surprised  that  we  do  not  oftenermeet  with  ovaritis, 
metritis,  perimetritis,  peritonitis,  vesical  fistula?,  and  the  various 
other  puerperal  accidents,  which  may  ho  regarded  as  the  natural 
results  of  such  a  traumatism.  The  chances  of  such  accidents  are 
greatly  diminished  by  ol)stetric  anaesthesia,  and  in  no  one  of  his 
cases  has  Prof.  Courty  met  with  any  one  of  them. 

4.  Another  advantage,  which  is  opjiosed  to  the  assertions  of 
some  accoucheurs,  has  been  the  result  of  Prof.  Courty's  observa- 
tion, viz.  :  the  absence  of  ]ia?morrhage,  and  that  with  regard  to 
some  of  his  patients  who  in  former  confinements  had  suft'ered  from 
it.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  cases  have  been 
primipara?,  and  that  he  has  never  had  to  carry  chloroformization 
very  far.  The  labors  having  l)een  very  short,  and  thcAvomb  having 
had  to  continue  its  contractions  for  a  relatively  less  time  than  ordi- 
nary, and  not  having  to  overcome  perineal  resistance,  has  not  suf- 
fei'ed  subse((uently  from  inertia,  the  ordinary  cause  of  lu'morrhage. 
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"  In  employing   chloroform    for   lying-in   women  I   observe  the 
same  precautions  as  in  all  my  operations.     In  place  of  having  her 
chloroformed  by  an   assistant,  so  as  to  produce  both   insensibility 
and  muscular  resolution,    assimilating  her   to  a   corpse,  as  I  have 
sometimes  seen  done  in  England  on   patients  about  to  be  operated 
upon  (which  I  may  say  in  passing,  explains  to  me  the  incomparably 
greater  frequency  of  deaths  from  chloroform  in  that  country  com- 
pared with  our  own),  I  cause  her  to  breathe  the  chloroform  by  little 
whiffs,  and  mixed  at  first  with  plenty  of  air,  making  her  count 
aloud,  in  order  to  cause  her  to   respire  regularly,  and   at  the  same 
time  render  me  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  nervous  centres. 
I  suspend  the  anaesthesia  when  the  pains  have  been  rendered  tolera- 
ble, resuming  it,  and  suspending  it   again  according  to   the  neces- 
sity.    I   have   thus,    without  any   danger,    been    able  to   prolong 
anaesthesia  in  women  in  labor  from  one  hour  to  eight  and  even  ten 
hours,  and  have  consumed  in  a  day,  in  small   whiffs,  120,  and  per- 
haps even  150,  grammes  of  chloroform,     I  say  -perhaps,"  for  it  is 
difScultto  dose  it  when  the  most  simple  and  least  frightening  mode 
of  administration  is  employed,  viz.  :  by  a  sponge  placed  in  a  curved 
napkin.     Thus  used,  so  little  fear  does  it  excite,  so  easy  is  it  em- 
ployed, and  so  well  tolerated  by  most  psitients,  that  they  familiarise 
tliemselves  with  it  to  the  risk  of  converting  it  into  an  abuse  if  not 
carefully  watched." — Med.    Ti)i)"s  tni/l  Gazclfr. 


Tape-Worm  in  Cuciimhers. — Dr.  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
announced  the  discovery  that  cucumbers  are  liable  to  be  infested 
Avitli  tape-worm.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Pha., 
he  exhibited  a  specimen  of  tape-worm  taken  from  the  inside  of  a 
large  cucumber.  It  is  said  to  have  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
true  tape-w^orm,  Init  belonged  to  an  unknown  species,  the  pecu- 
liarity being  that  the  ovaries,  containing  the  round  yellow  eggs,  are 
confined  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  segment. 


MaUi(sct(jji  Coiiidf/ivsuDi. — Professor  Ballinger,  of  Munich,  con- 
siders this  disease  to  be  one  to  gregarina?,  and  to  be  identical  with 
an  affection  which  sometimes  attacks  the  combs  of  fowls.  He  be- 
lieves he  will  be  able  to  prove  the  relation  of  the  so-called  ••  niol- 
luscuni-corpnscles''  to  gregarina\ — Mer/.  Times  nud  (Utzelte. 
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8u-MMAiiY  :  Annual  Election  of  Officers  of  iliv  Counhj  Societii. 
Academy  of  Medicijs'e  :  Dr.  Sussdoif  on  Ihe  Dangers  luci- 
dent  to  the  Menopcmse — Medical  Students  and  Colleges — Advan- 
tages of  JSlew  York  as  a  Medical  Centre — Ergot  in  in  Cerebral 
Hemorrhage  and  Hemiplegia — Iodoform  in  3Ialarial  Fever — Jah- 
nrandi  i)i  Brighfs  Disease — Bigelotc's  Lithofrilg — SajJra-Pa- 
hic  Litliotoniji — J^ost-Partuni  use  of  Hot  Water;  Lacerations  of 
the  Os  Uteri — Hommopathic  Struggles — A  Concicted  Ahorfioitist — 
Mollie  Fancher — Foisonous  Baking  Powder. 

■4G  West  Thirty-Sixth  Street, 

New  YoiiK,  Deccmljei-  1-itli,  18T8. 


The  annual  election  of  officers  for  the  New  York  County  Medical 
Society  was  attended  with  quite  a  ripple  of  excitement,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  choice,  by  a  very  large  majority,  of  Dr,  F.  J.  Bum- 
stead,  for  President,  in  place  of  the  previous  incumbent  who  was 
very  desirous  to  be  reelected.  Dr,  A.  E.  M.  Purdy,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  the  Secretary,  and  to  whom  the  Society  is  largely 
indebted  for  its  excellent  condition,  was  chosen  Vice-President,  a 
well-conferred  honor. 

At  the  last  stated  meeting  of  the  x^cademy  of  ]\Icdicine,  Dr.  (1. 
E.  Sussdorf,  formerly  of  North  Carolina,  I'cad  a  very  interesting- 
paper  on  the  "Dangers  Incident  to  the  Menopause."  In  the  cur- 
rent text  books  this  sul)ject  is  barely  touched  upon,  and  very  little 
more  is  inculcated  beyond  that  he  menopanse  may  be  looked  to 
to  bring  relief  to  a  number  of  local  diseases  which  exist  during  the 
functional  life  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus,  and  that  active  surgical 
interference  is  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  is  inadmissible  on  acc(>unt 
of  the  risk  Avhicli  it  entails  at  this  critical  period.  Dr,  Suss- 
dorf exposed  the  fallacy  of  this  teaching,  and  showed  tiiat  while 
a  number  of  lesions  which  are  maintained  and  fed  by  the  recurring 
menstrual  fluxions,  doubtless  do  disappear  when  menstruation 
finally  ceases,  yet  there  exist  others  whicli,  after  the  climacteric, 
may   lose   theii-   benign    characters     and    d(nel<)])    into   malignant 
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gi-owths.     Among  these  were  enumerated  certain  erosions,  or  lacer- 
ations, of  the  cervix,  cicatrical  masses,  cystic  and  fibro-eystic   de- 
generations, &c.,  and  he   very  forcibly  urged  operative  measures 
for  their  complete  removal,  without  waiting  for  the   appearance  of 
symptoms  which  indicate  unfavorable  changes.     He  holds  tliat  the 
risks   which   arc   supposed  to   attend  surgical  procedures  at   this 
period  of  life,  are  in  a  great  measure  imaginary,  as  can  be  demon- 
strated by  a  sufficient   number  of  carefully  recorded  cases.     The 
paper  was   well   received,    and,    as   Avas   to  he   expected  from  its 
departure  from  current  teaching,  elicited  contrary  opinion  from 
those  present  ;  but  its  main  features  were  not  successfully  assailed. 
The  mania  for  entering  the  ranks  of  the  profession  seems  to  have 
gathered  new  impulse,  at  least  this  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  vast 
numl)er  of  students  enrolled  at  the  three  great  colleges  in  this  city. 
One  of  the  colleges  is  said  to  have  600  matricalants,  which,  if   all 
pay  the  regular  fee  of  8140  (and,  of  course,  none  are  taken  for  less,) 
accounts  for  the  faculty  being  able  to  beautify  their  lecture  halls  in 
a  high  style  of  decorative  art. 

In  looking  upon  the  well  cushioned  seats  and  folding  chairs  and 
pictured  walls,  and  in  admiring  the  various  adjuvants  which  are 
now  employed,  the  older  ones  of  us  cannot  help  wishing  that  the 
same  spirit  had  prevailed  in  the  callow  daA's  of  our  medical  life. 
But  with  all  this,  it  cannot  be  said  that  students  arc  now  better 
grounded  in  medicine  than  they  were  ten  years  gone  by.  The 
course  covers  a  much  wider  range,  and  the  mental  menu  offered  has 
a  very  grand  and  attractive  look,  but  in  as  much  as  the  student  is 
expected  to  ingest  and  (if  possible)  digest  it  all  in  the  limited  space 
of  two  years  it  would  be  little  better  to  him  than  a  feast  of  the 
Barmecides.  It  seems  almost  like  a  tilt  against  a  wind-mill  to 
point  out  the  meretricious  nature  of  the  display  of  the  modern  cur- 
riculum, but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  press  to  take  note  of  all 
evils  though  it  may  offer  no  cure  ;  and  particularly  it  is  its  duty  to 
impress  young  men,  who  desire  to  become  physicians,  that  a  long 
preparatory  training  is  highly  important  to  them,  if  they  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  the  colleges  offer,  and  to 
arrive  at  that  consummate  knowledge  of  medical  science  without 
which  no  conscientious  man  can  feel  that  he  renders  a  quifl  pro  quo 
for  the  fees  demanded  of  his  patients. 
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In  every  dep;ii'tinent  of  medicine,  practical  tmd  didactic.  iS'ew 
York  has  the  ablest  corps  of  professors  on  this  continent.  The 
representative  m-  n  in  all  branches  are  found  here,  and  they  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  as  broad-minded  and  liberal  as  one  conld  wish. 
For  medical  gentlemen  visiting  the  city,  if  properly  introduced,  it 
is  sometimes  possible  even  to  gain  access  to  a  physician's  office,  and 
to  observe  much  of  his  private  practice,  and  this  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages Avhich  visitors  in  quest  of  knoAvledge  often  fail  to  realize, 
becanse  not  aware  of  the  possibility. 

The  sessions  of  the  various  Societies  are  open  to  all ;  the  libraries 
are  accessible  through  a  great  portion  of  the  day,  and  there  are  pri- 
vate courses  on  special  subjects  offered  at  very  cheap  rates.  IS^o  where 
in  Europe  can  one  be  taught  more  thoroughly  in  histology,  micro- 
scopy, ophthalmology,  dermatology,  &c.  The  disadvantage  is  that 
these  courses  are  all  private  enterprises,  no  endowed  instiUition  yet 
existing  in  which  original  research  in  the  higher  and  more  occult 
departments  of  medical  science  can  be  carried  on  free  of  exi^enso 
to  the  investigators.  In  some  respects,  however,  our  facilities  are 
superior  to  those  offered  abroad,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
physiological  study  which  is  not  hampered  here  with  the  maudlin 
sentiment  in  reference  to  vivisection  that  has  so  nearly  succeeded 
in  crushing  out  original  research  in  (irreat  Britain. 

I  have  been  prevented  during  the  last  month  l)y  engrossing  duties 
from  looking  up  novelties  in  medicine  for  the  benetit  of  your 
readers. 

I  hear  of  the  seemingly  successful  use  of  ergotin,  hypodermically, 
in  limiting  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  hemiplegia.  It  should  be 
given  upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptom  indicating  henior- 
rbagc  within  the  cranium.  The  theory  of  its  action  is  that  as 
hemorrhages  are  usually  due  to  the  rupture  of  dilatations 
(aneurisms)  of  extremely  minute  vessels,  the  amount  of  blood  cx- 
travasated  may  be  limited  by  causing  an  anaunia  of  the  braiii,  and 
ergot,  it  is  alleged,  does  this.  It  seems  reasonable.  Iodoform  is 
.  again  coming  into  use  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  many  affections, 
late  investigations  showing  that  it  is  beneficial  in  malarial  diseases, 
acting  probably  as  an  antiseptic  or  germicide  ?  Jaborandi  (fluid 
extract,  or  pilocarpine)  promises  so  well  m  many  forms  of  Bright's 
disease,  attended  with  a'dema,  that  it  merits  trial  at  the  hands  of 
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Others    than  liospital    ju-actitioncrs.     Feeble  cardiac    impulse  aiu] 
want  of  tone  in  peripheral  circulation  contra-indicate  its  nse, 

In  surgery  the  experience  of  every  day  adds  new  testimony  to  the 
value  of  Bigelow's  operation  of  lithotrity.  I  have  witnessed  it  sev- 
eral times  as  performed  by  Dr.  Van  BurenandKeyes,  and  have  seen 
no  unfavorable  effects  either  accompanyiog  or  following  the  proce^ 
dure.  There  are  rumors  of  fatal  results  from  it  in  this  city,  but 
whether  these  are  true  I  am  unable  to  ascertain.  In  one  instance, 
it  is  said,  the  coats  of  the  bladder  were  '^ chewed"'  up  by  the  Jaws 
of  the  lithotrite,  but  if  this  is  so  it  would  demonstrate  rather  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  operator  than  a  faulty  principle  in  the  method. 
Moreover,  if  this  is  urged  by  its  opponents  a?  an  objection  to  its 
adojition,  it  may  be  said  in  reply  that  the  same  danger  is  involved 
in  the  very  use  of  the  lithotrite,  and  apprehend  that  few,  however 
strongly  their  face  maybe  set  against  rapid  lithotrity,'will  be  willing 
to  abandon  the  lithotrite  altogether.  If  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
bladder  properly  distended  with  water,  doubtless  the  danger  of 
injuring  its  coats  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  report  of 
two  cases  of  supra-pubic  lithotomy  in  your  "Country  Clinic"  has 
attracted  some  notice,  both  on  account  of  the  excellent  results  under 
very  adverse  circumstances,and  the  clear  circumstantial  record  wdiieh 
the  operator  made  of  them.  Supra-pubic  lithotomy  is  not  in  favor, 
the  mortality  from  it  having  been  shown  to  reach  25  or  30  per  cent. 
This  estimate,  however,  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  many  years 
ago,  and  when  we  consider  how  far  more  favorable  arc  the  statistics 
of  laparotomy  for  other  purposes  than  ston?,  the  conclusion  is 
irresistible  that  supra-pubic  lithotomy  will  take  high  rank  as  a 
safe  procedure,  when  the  anti-septic  method  is  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  In  reference  to  the  details  of  the  treatment  it  occurs 
to  me  to  suggest  the  immediate  closure  of  the  vesical  wound  with 
carbolized  cat-gut  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  incision  in  the 
abdominal  wall,  should  not  also  be  closed  at  once  under  anti-septic 
cotton  or  gauze.  A  soft  rubber,  velvet-eyed  catheter  will  doubtless 
be  well  borne  if  allowed  to  remain  in  for  drainage  per  itrefhram, 
or  it  could  be  introduced  several  times  a  day  as  far  as  just  within 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Instead  of  cold  water  injections  for 
cleansing,  etc,  hot  water  may  be  employed,  because  it  causes  no 
shock,  is   equally   efficacious,  as  Emmet   has  shown,  in    arresting 
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hemoniuige.  It  riuiy  be  carbolized  to  tlie  extent  of  one  or  two  grains 
to  the  ounce,  and  a  pint  or  more  bo  allowed  to  flow  gently  into  the 
bladder  once  or  twice  a  day,  during  the  treatment ;  a  double 
catheter  should  be  used  to  facilitate  its  immediate  escape  so  that 
the  bladder  may  not  be  distended. 

.1  pro])Os  of  hot  water  I  beg  leave  to  report  a  case  of  its  bene- 
ficial in  the  post  parturient  period.  A  lady  from  Providence,  11.  I., 
was  confined  witli  her  second  child,  active  intense  pains  having 
lasted  ten  hours.  I  had  detected  four  weeks  prior  to  her  labor  that 
she  had  had  a  slight  right  laceration  of  the  os  uteri,  the  ununited 
edges  of  which  had  healed  over  with  cicatricial  tissue.  She  had, 
however,  had  no  trouble  from  this,  Ijut  I  was  prepared  to  find  a 
further  tear  after  the  second  labor.  During  this  labor  the  os  was 
rigid  and  unyielding  particularly  on  the  right  side,  which  very 
greatly  prolonged  the  first  stage,  but  the  entire  process  was  left  to 
natural  efforts,  careful  watch  being  maintained  to  prevent  damage 
to  bladder  or  perineum.  On  the  second  day  the  blood  passed 
was  abundant  and  fpiite  florid,  the  temperature  was  102°,  and  pulse 
120,  and  there  were  already  symptoms  indicative  of  slight  blood- 
poisoning.  Knowing  that  the  uterus  was  completely  emptied  of 
its  contents,  and  could  no  longer  bleed.  I  was  quite  sure  that  a 
slight  laceration  had  taken  place,  and  a  digital  examination  con- 
firmed me  in  this,  as  after  thorough  cleansing  with  the  syringe, 
florid  blood  could  be  brought  away  on  the  end  of  the  finger  from 
the  right  side  of  the  os.  One  gallon  of  hot  water  Avas  ordered  to 
be  thrown  upon  and  into  the  uterus  twice  a  day,  to  the  last  pint  of 
each  injection  ~  i  of  carbolic  acid  being  added.  The  beneficial 
effect  was  prompt  in  arresting  the  hemorrhage,  removing  a  certain 
fetor  which  existed,  and  in  reducing  the  temperature  and  pulse.  A 
speculum  examination  after  four  weeks  revealed  a  nearly  healed 
line  passing  up  one  half  inch  from  the  angle  of  the  old  tear. 

No  more  valuable  contribution  tc»  uterine  therapeutics  has  ever 
been  made  than  the  use  of  hot  water,  and  so  devoid  of  objectional 
features  is  it  that  it  would  not  be  hazardous  to  predict  for  it  a  very 
important  place,  as  a  rule,  in  post  parturient  treatment.  It  serves 
to  remove  shreds  of  desidua  and  placenta  which  may  have  been  left 
behind,  it  will  arrest  hemorrhage,  stimulate  the  uterus  to  contract, 
oppose  seiitica?mia,  and  facilitate  the  healing   of  laceration.     Lac- 
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eratioiis  are  uoteasy  to  detect  by  digital  inquiry  immediately  after 
parturition,  for  the  tissues  are  then  very  soft  and  flabby.  They, 
however,  occur  quite  frequentl}',  few  multipara  being  found  witli 
evidence  of  them.  It  is  true  they  sometimes  (perhaps  as  a  rule) 
heal,  their  presence  not  even  being  suspected,  but  often,  on  account 
of  the  flow  of  blood,  the  lochia  or  putrid  fluids,  their  torn  surfaces 
fail  to  unite,  and  bocoming  cicatricial  constitute  a  serious  patho- 
genetic factor  in  the  life  of  the  woman. 

Our  friends,  tlie  homoeopaths,  continue  to  rage  their  little  Avar 
among  themselves  :  but  the  more  enlightened  of  them  (e.  g.  Dr. 
Fowler)  have  thus  far  failed  to  make  any  serious  impression  either 
by  knocks  or  argument  upon  tlieir  sect. 

These  will  continue  to  be  homa?opathists  and  to  give  their  little 
pellets  and  slip  in  a  sly  dose  of  morphia  or  podophylin,  in  spite  of 
the  strong  appeals  to  a  higher  medical  manhood  Avhich  is  made  to 
them.  As  for  Dr.  F.  and  other  cultivated  confreres  of  his,  one 
sees  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  them  abiding  with  the  others, 
and  should  they  disclaim  the  catch-penny  title  of  the  sect,  and 
apply  for  admission  into  the  regular  societies  iherc  should  be  noth- 
ing to  oppose  them,  for,  although  they  may  believe  that  the  iDrin- 
ciple  siiiiiUa  similibus  curantur  constitutes  an  excellent  guide  to 
the  selection  of  remedies,  they  do  not  make  this  an  exclusive 
dogma,  and  so  do  not  come  under  the  ban  of  our  Code  of  Ethics. 
We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the  culture,  high  moral  tone  and 
honest  purpose  of  some  of  these  men,  but  let  us  hear  what  they 
have  to  say. 

One  of  the  fl;ishy  abortionists  of  this  city.  Dr.  Bradford,  has 
come  to  grief,  and  is  contemplating  a  residence  of  fourteen  years 
in  Sing  Sing.  This  is  onlv  the  fourth  conviction  for  this  nefarious 
business  in  twenty  years.  Mme.  Restell,  it  will  be  remembered, 
tore  herself  away  from  the  grasj)  of  the  law,  before  conviction,  by 
cutting  her  own  throat.  One  scoundrel,  Rasenwieg,  was  convicted 
some  years  ago,  but  during  his  trial  the  law  w?.s  changed  so  as  to 
inflict  a  severer  penalty,  but  the  old  law  was  repealed,  and  as  he 
could  not  bo  tried  under  an  ex  post  facto  law  he  escaped  a  well- 
earned  punishment. 

Mollie  Fancher,  of  Brooklyn,  who  professes  to  live  without  eat- 
ing,   and   to   be  clairvoyant  in    reading   sealed   letter.?,    &c.,  etc., 
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amuses  tlio  public  i)ress,  gaping  parsons  and  star  gazers  with  her 
alleged  powers.  This  latest  fraud  declines  to  be  investigated  by 
competent  neuro-psychologists,  but  reserves  the  exhibition  of  her 
magic  for  the  gullible  and  superstitions.  8he  has  not  gone  into  the 
liealing  business  as  yet,  but  leaves  our  Lady  of  Lourdes  the  field  all 
to  herself. 

The  extent  to  which  the  adulteration  of  food  is  carried  on,  meet, 
ing  no  serious  obstacle,  is  assuming  a  most  serious  aspect.  Tons  of 
cheap  baking  powders,  containing  alum  and  bicarbonate  of  sodium, 
are  sold  all  over  the  land.  This  mixture  under  the  influence  of 
heat  and  moisture  undergoes  decomposition  and  leaves  a  notable 
amount  of  hydrate  of  alumina  and  basic  alumina  in  the  bread. 
Both  of  these  substances  are  poisonous,  and  capable  of  inflicting 
grave  injury.  Some  baking  powders  are  doubtless  harmless,  but  it 
is  safe  to  leave  them  all  alone  ;  they  are  but  slovenly  substitutes  at 
the  best  for  tlie  old  time  ingredients  of  the  family  biscuit. 

J3eR. 


Sir  David  Wedderburn  in  an  aiticle  on  the  ''■  Dutch  in  Java''  in 
Fortniglhtly  Bevieiv  says  :  "  Vaccination  appears  to  work  success- 
fully in  Java,  as  persons  marked  with  sm;ill-pox  are  rarely  seen, and 
nearly  a  million  are  annually  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  in  the 
island."'  Just  in  this  way  among  other  things  the  Netherlanders 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  people  whom  they  rule.  Per  contra  in 
England  where  civilization  is  so  much  farther  advanced,  strong  or- 
ganizations use  varied  and  expensive  means  to  break  down  the  safe. 
guard  so  wisely  and  generously  erected  for  them  by  the  government. 


Mr.  Thomas  H.  Powers,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Powers  & 
Weightman,  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  died  of  pneumonia  at 
his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  November  20th,  aged  G7  years.  The 
firm  of  which  hcAvas  the  senior  member  commenced  business  under 
its  present  title  in  1847,  and  its  career  has  been  marked  by  success 
founded  on  eminent  skill  and  rigid  integrit}^  He  leaves  a  very 
large  estate,  the  principal  being  estimated  at  several  millions  of 
dollars. 
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XOETH  CAEOLINA  MEDICAL  JOUEXAL. 


A     MOXTHLY    JOURXAL    OF   MEDICIXE    AXD     SUKGERY,    PUBLISHED 
IX   AVILMIXGTOX.    X.    C. 


M.  J.  DnEossET,  M.  D.,  4G  West  36tli  St.,  X.  Y.  )  j^^^j^q^.^^ 
Thomas  F.  Wood,  M.  I).,  Wilmington,  X.  C.      ) 


Original  comiminications  are  solicited  from  all  jiarts  of  the 
country^  and  esjJeciaUj/  from  the  inedicdl  jjrofession  of  The  Caro^ 
Unas.  Articles  requiring  illustrations  can  he  promptly  supplied  ly 
previous  arrangement  with  the  Editors.  Any  subscriber  can  have  a 
specimen  number  sent  free  of  cost  to  a  friend  whose  attention  he 
desires  to  ccdl  to  our  Jourxal,  by  sending  the  address  to  this  office- 
Promp)t  remittances  from  subscribers  ctre  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  tis  to  maintain  our  work  with  vigor  and  acceptability.  All 
remittances  must  he  made  payaMe  to  DeEosset  &  Wood.  P.  0.  Box 
535,    Wilmington,  J^\  C. 

AMEEICAX  PUBLIC    HEALTH   ASSOCIATIOX   AXD  THE 
YELLOW  FEVEE  COMMISSIOX. 


The  meeting  of  this  Association  held  last  month  in  Bichmond, 
was  a  disappointment  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  some  of  the 
sanguine  and  over  confident  members,  if  we  are  to  jndge  by 
the  newspapers.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  the  greatest  pains  to  make  the  meeting  a  large  and  influen- 
tial one,  did  not  expect  that  it  wo.uld  rank  as  an  oecntnenical  conn- 
cil,  putting  forever  at  rest  the  questions  of  importation  or  local 
origin  of  3'ellow  fever  and  means  of  prevention  ;  or  even  to  show 
matured  work  in  this  direction.  It  was  unreasonable  for  any  one  to 
expect  that  even  the  completed  work  of  a  Commission  of  investiga- 
tion could  build  up  in  two  montlis  a  theory  to  which  all  interested 
could  give  their  assent.  Surely  the  initial  Avork  of  the  yellow  fever 
commission  reported  on  at  this  meeting  should  not  be  aground  for 
rejecting  the  worlc  as  a  failure.     The  reports  Avere])rcmaturc  m  tlie 
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sense  tJiat  they  were  incomplete,  but  this  was  well  understood  at 
the  time.  All  that  could  bo  shown  was  the  method  of  study  and 
enquiry,  and  the  capacity  of  the  members  of  the  commission  to 
pursue  the  work  undertaken. 

It  was  clearly  evident,  and  acknowledged  at  the  time,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  tliat'^much  of  the  work  must  be  gone  over 
again,  for  verification  and  correction.  Now  in  the  case  of  the 
alleged  importation  of  the  yellow  fever  by  the  ship  Binili/  B. 
Sonilcr,  the  narrative  was  incomplete,  and  as  the  verification  of  this 
point  is  so  essential  to  the  successful  comprehension  of  the  spread 
of  the  fever  in  New  Orleans,  we  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
investigation  of  it  is  reopened. 

The  delegation  from  Charleston  composed  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Kinloch, 
Dr.  Geo.  S.  Pelzer  and  Dr.  Robert  Lebby,  in  their  report  to  their 
city  council,  review  this  point,  an  extract  of  Avhicliwe  give. 

'■'  The  introduction  of  the  disease  of  1878  into  New  Orleans  was 
affirmed  by  Dr.  Choppin,  wlio  reported  the  history  of  the  epidemic 
in  that  city  to  have  been  effected  in  the  middle  of  May.  Two  cases 
of  disease,  now  believed  to  have  been  yellow  fever,  though  not  at 
the  time  so  considered  by  the  physicians  in  attendance,  came  from 
the  ship  Emily  B.  Souder,  arriving  from  Havana.  They  both  ter- 
minated fatally  in  separate  parts 'of  the  city.  There  Avere  no  other 
cases  of  the  disease  known  until  the  eleventh  of  July,  when  the 
epidemic  proper  began.  It  is  assumed  that  the  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease lay  dormant  from  May  to  July,  and  that  the  original  cases  from 
the  Einihi  B.  Souder  served  as  foci  from  whence  Avas  developed  the 
fearful  scourge  Avhich  afterwards  desolated  the  city.  This  argu- 
ment is  chiefly  based  upon  the  observation  that  the  first  cases  in 
July  occurred  in  or  near  the  localities  Avhere  the  men  from  the 
Emily  B.  Sonder  resided  and  died.  We  give  it  in  sub.-tance  for 
what'it  is  worth.  Tliere  is  no  further  proof  oifered  by  the  importa- 
tionists  in  support  of  their  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  the  epidemic. 
Your  committee  feel  obligated  to  say  that  these  facts  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  convince  them,  of  tlie  importation  of  the  disease  in  question. 
But  if  it  be  true  that  germs  of  disease  imported  in  May  can  begin 
to  propagate  as  late  as  July,  there  arises  a  practical  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  limit  to  be  fixed  to  the  quarantine  of  non-intercourse 
Avhich  is  to  be  applied  to  our  Southern  seaports,  as  the  sure  and 
only  preventive  of  the  terrible  scourge.  Tlie  disease  exists  all  the 
winter  in  portions  of  the  West  Indies.  We  are  liable  to  receive 
cases  any  spring  before  our  quarantine  goes  into  operation.  If  the 
regulations  begin  on  the  first  of  May,  Ave  may  nevertheless  receive 
germs  of  disease  in  April,  or,  if  they  begin  in  April,  we  may  haA^e 
importations  in  Marcli.     Who  can  tell  Aviiere  rests  the  limit  of  our 
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safety  ?  Are  we  of  the  South  prepared  to  proclaim  iion-iutercourse 
with  the  West  Indies  during  twelve,  eight  or  six  months  of  the  year? 
Are  we,  moreover,  prG])ared  to  give  up  the  decision  of  the  matter, 
to  the  General  Crovernment,  and  let  it  determine  for  us  the  blockade 
of  our  ports  ?  If  vigorous  and  precise  quarantine  enactments  are  to 
he  enforced,  should  ihey  not  be  general  to  protect  the  whole  country? 
Are  the  Xortheru  ports  willing  to  submit  to  a  blockade  during  the 
long  season  which  would  seem  to  bs  necessary  for  the  Soutnern  ones? 
These  and  other  equally  i)regnant  questions  our  State  aud  Munici- 
pal Governments  may  sooo  have  to  consider,"' 

While  two  reporters  of  eminent  distincticai  (one,  Dr.  Bemiss,  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  and  the  other,  Dr.  Cboppin,  special 
reporter,  agreed  as  to  the  same  theory  of  importation.  The  period  of 
quiescence  between  the  first  case  of  the  season,  in  May,  and  the 
second  series  of  cases  in  July,  is  staggering  to  the  faith  of  gentle- 
men, of  mature  experience,  and  chances  of  observation  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  rei^orters. 

We  are  better  able  to  do  Justice  to  the  management  of  the  inves- 
tigation by  quoting  the  words  of  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Bemiss,  con- 
tained in  an  editorial  in  the  December  New  Orleans  Medical  and 
SurgicaJ  Journal,  as  we  kuov/  they  are  honestly  and  feelingly 
spoken  : 

"So  much  has  been  written,  and  uttered,  respecting*  the  tii-st 
mentioned  functionaries,  and  the  latter  convocation,  that  it  is  due 
to  those  most  interested,  as  well  as  to  the  profession  generally,  to 
state  sometl)ing  which  is  true,  regarding  them. 

"The  senior  Editor,  and  writer  of  this,  was  tlic  chairman  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  Commission,  and  is  therefore  the  better  qualified  to 
place  upon  record  such  facts  as  he  considers  important  to  be  pro- 
mulgated. 

"  During  the  prevalence  of  the  great  epidemic  of  1878,  certain 
well  disposed  persons  thought  it  proper  to  set  on  foot  some  investi- 
gations which  might,  perchance,  bring  a  degree  of  protection  for 
the  future.  Disinterested  and  honestly  inclined  people  will  scarcely 
impugn  the  motives  of  the  originators  of  the  scheme  of  the  inves- 
tigation, however  hai'shly  they  may  speak  of  the  work  itself.  They 
were  probably  enough  optimists  m  sentiment,  to  doubt  if  a  merci- 
ful God  had  ordained  that  such  dreadful  scourges  must  inevitably 
come,  and,  to  suggest  that  his  imperfect  creatures  might  by  some 
possibility  have  failed  to  discover  and  apply  the  means  adequate  to 
their  prevention.  However  tliey  reasoned,  the  result  was  the  or- 
gMiiization  of  a  commission  of  enquiry  into  the  cause,  origin  and 
])rogress  of  yellow  fever  in  the  United  States  in  1878.  A  benevo- 
lent and  noble  minded  woman  furnished  a  large  portion   of  the 

*Yellow  Fever  (umrais.sion  and  Aiiierifaii  Puljlic  HeaUli  Association. 
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money  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  work.  The  commis- 
sion entered  upon  their  labor  with  energy,  and  a  determination  to 
do  whatever  was  possible,  in  accomplishing  the  duties  devolved 
upon  them,  but  with  warrantable  misgivings  respecting  the' policy 
of  an  arrangement  which  re(|uired  them  to  nuike  even  a  partial  re- 
port, in  six  weeks  after  their  organizition. 

"It  was  announced  in  the  public  prints  of  the  country,  that 
S3me  kind  of  report  was  due  from  the  Yellow  FcA^er  Commission  to 
the  Public  Health  Association  at  Eichmond.  What  character  of 
report  was  to  be  forthcoming,  was  a  matter  of  conjecture  upon  the 
part  of  tlie  public,  and  of  great  perplexity  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission. A  study  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  of  imporfance  par- 
amount to  any  other  of  the  present  century,  is  let  out  under  a  con- 
tract that  a  partial  report  shall  be  made  in  six  weeks  after  its  in- 
ception. As  the  writer  conceives,  the  Commission  chose  the  only 
course  left  open  to  persons  v/ho  placed  the  least  estimated  value  upon 
themselves  as  scientific  observers  ;  which  consisted  in  a  simple 
statement  of  such  facts  as  they  had  collected  up  to  the  time, of  re- 
porting. They  felt  themselves  to  be  in  the  position  of  jurors,  who 
could  not  honestly  deliver  an  ultimate  verdict  until  after  all  the 
testimony  had  been  heard. 

"  The  American  Public  Health  Association  which  met  at  Rich- 
mond was  an  assemblage  of  men  of  whom  this  country  may  justi- 
fiably feel  proud.  No  one  of  cis-xitlantic  birth  could  look  upon  the 
intellectual  faces  there  assembled,  or  listen  to  the  |iapers  which 
were  read,  without  a  feeling  of  exultation  at  the  Avonderful  advance- 
ment in  sanitary  science,  which  his  own  country  has  made  and  is 
making.  Thh  readers  of  this  Journal  must  appeal  to  the  forth- 
coming volume  of  transactions  for  positive  proofs  as  to  the  value  of 
the  ])apers. 

"  Of  course  no  reference  is  here  made  to  the  papers  read  before  the 
Yellow  Fever  Commission.  At  least  no  reference  of  a  complimen- 
tary character  is  made  to  them  except  to  say,  as  justice  and  truth 
demand,  that  they  were  quite  equal  to  the  expectations  of  honest 
and  competent  critics,  A?ho  examined,  and  reported  in  regard  to 
them. 

"There  was  much  complaint  at  the  meeting  that  the  Yellow 
Fever  Commission  occupied  too  much  of  its  time.  Personally,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commissionfreely  declares  that  this  charge  is  justly 
laid  at  his  door.  For  his  excellent  colleagne.  Dr.  Cochran,  ho  can 
say  that  all  such  accusations  fall  to  the  ground. 

"  [Tiie  Yellow  Fever  Commission  hnsbeen  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Woodworth,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
Prior  to  the  Richmond  meeting,  he  had  devoted  much  time  and 
energy  to  the  work,  affording  all  the  advantages  his  position  en- 
abled him  to  bestow  upon  them.  For  reasons  altogether  unknown 
to  the  writer,  and  probably  not  worthy  of  record  if  they  were  known, 
there  is  a  lack  of  cordiality  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  medical  offi- 
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cers  of  the  army  towards  the  branch  of  service  Dr.  AVoodworth 
controls,  the  army  was  well  represented  at  Eichmond,  both  for  num- 
bers and  ability.  Its  representatives  offered  papers  and  oral  dis- 
cussions of  great  value  to  science,  which  commanded  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  Association]. 

"But  somebody  said  that  Surgeon-lxeneral  Woodworth  had  done 
something,  or  some  other  mdetinite  thing,  which  interrupted  the 
usual  routine  of  business.  I  say  with  all  candor,  that  I  observed 
nothing  Avliatever  to  justify  such  an  accusation  or  l)elief,  and  it  is 
my  present  conviction,  that  these  allegations  were  unjust.  Indeed, 
there  is  but  little  doubt,  that  whether  true,  or  not,  they  were  circu- 
lated and  repeated  for  malicious  and  selfish  ])urposes  by  a  very  in- 
significant number  of  the  members  present. 

"  Our  readers  whose  homes  are  among  those  '•  innocents"  who 
live  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  south  of  the  James,  may  under- 
stand from  these  explanations,  how  a  little  captiousness  of  spirit 
and  some  petty  atmospheres  of  discontent,  or  even  of  pugilism, 
hare  been  magnified  by  some  of  the  political  papers  into  great 
matters.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  broad  intimations  had 
been  put  forth  that  tliis  meeting  was  to  be  an  authority  which 
should  afford  a  bas's  for  a  future  system  of  ([uarantine.  This  is 
now  a  sharp  and  exciting  political  ({uestion,  and  no  doubt  some 
persons  who  were  present,  differed  with  us  concerning  any  recom- 
mendations which  should  be  made."' 

We  have  taken  occasion  before  to  say  that  we  regard  the  impulse 
given  by  this  meeting  to  the  furtherance  of  sanitary  study  in  this 
country,  as  the  most  valuable  Avork  done  in  this  direction  since  the 
war,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Boards  of  Health,  municipal  corpora- 
tions, and  Medical  Societies  to  aid  l)y  every  means  in  their  power, 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  good  beginning.  They  can  do  thi 
by  sending  their  best  men  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  and  appropriate  money  for 
their  expenses. 


Elastic  Adltesirc  Plaster  is  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Morgan,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  by  giving  india-rubber  tissue  or  sheeting  a  coating 
of  plaster,  made  by  mixing  together  lead  plaster,  1  lb.,  and  resin, 
6  drachms.  It  is  an  excellent  covering  in  cases  of  psoriasis,  inter- 
trigo, eczema,  etc.,  and  its  elasticity  makes  it  invaluable  in  secur- 
ing the  coaptation  of  incised  wounds,  and  in  treatment  of  abscesses. 
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REVIEWS  AND  BOOK  NOTICES. 


liEST  AND  Pain  :  A  course  of  Lectures  on  the  lulluencc  of  Me- 
chanical and  Physiological  Rest  in  the  treatment  of  accidents 
and  surgical  diseases,  and  the  Diagnostic  Value  of  Pain.  By 
John  Hilton,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Edited  by  W.  H.  A.  Ja- 
COBSON,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Assistant  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Sec- 
ond Edition.  Pp.  300.  William  Wood  &  Co.,  27  Great  Jones 
Stieet.     New  York.     1879. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  promised  by  Messrs.  Wood  as  part  of 
their  Library  of  Standard  Medical  Authors.  It  has  been  before  the 
British  public  for  tbree  or  four  years  wbere  it  has  been  received  with 
marked  approbation. 

The  title  of  the  book  while  somewhat  explanatory  of  its  scope, 
does  not  convey  any  ade(|uate  idea  of  its  valuable  clinical  teaching. 

The  caption  of  a  chapter  taken  at  random  will  give  some  con- 
ception of  the  subject  matter  of  other  chapters. 

Lecture  XL  Cutaneous  and  Muscular  Nerve  Distribution  in 
Relation  of  Pleura — Application  to  the  Treatment  of  Inflamed 
Pleura — Mechanical  and  Physiological  Rest  as  applied  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Pericarditis — Analogy  between  the  Effusion  of  Lymph  by 
a  Serous  Membrane  and  the  production  of  Callus  in  a  Fracture — ■ 
Swollen  Joints  a  Means  taken  by  Nature  to  Procure  Rest  for  the 
Part — Rest  Illustrated  in  the  Treatment,  Natural  and  Artificial, 
of  Injury  to  the  Eye — Nerve  Distribution  of  the  Mucous  Mem- 
branes— Practical  Application — Chronic  Cystitis  Relieved  by  Opium 
Inducing  Physiological  Rest — Other  Examples — Cuie  for  Onanism. 
Page  147. 

It  will  be  sen  tliat  this  bears  a  lesemljlaDce  to  the  Surgical 
Lectures  delivered  by  Sir  Bcnjdmin  Brodie:  as  the  author  expresses 
it  he  starts  out  with  the  wise  recognition  of  the  fact  that  "there 
is  much  in  surgery  which  cannot  be  systematized^?,  c,  which  can- 
not be  conveyed  from  mind  to  mind  in  books,  in  systematic 
treatises  *  *  *  *  which  cannot  be  given  clinically,  because 
the  necessarv  grouping  of  like  cases  rarely  accompanies  clinical  op- 
portunities, secondly,  on  a  natural  anticipation  of  the  progressive 
stei)s  whicli  might  be  foreseen  in  a  scientific  art  cultivated  with 
such  iutclligenre,  Micb  laborious  activity,  and  such   an   abundant 
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suppl}^  of  liusbantlnien,  as  the  present  century  has  produced,  and 
thirdly,  on  the  opinion  that  among  those  who  had  been  actively 
engaged  for  a  long  period  in  extensive  hosjiital  practice  would  he 
found  a  fitting  exponent  of  surgical  progress,''  p.  1. 

The  book  everywhere  abounds  in  cuts  as  good  as  one  would  ex- 
pect to  see  in  a  low-price  l)ook,  and  sufficiently  clear  to  convey  the 
author's  meaning. 

Upon  every  page  one  sees  something  new  and  worth  remember- 
ing, and  those  students  whose  habit  it  is  to  pin  their  faith  to  a  few 
good  books  in  each  department  of  medicine  cannot  do  better  than 
to  make  Hilton's  "Rest  and  Pain"  one  of  their  steadfast  friends. 


UxiVERSiTY  OF  NoRTH  Carolixa  :  Wc  have  received  from  the 
Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  President  of  the  University,  the  An- 
nouncement of  this  institution  for  1879. 

Wc  learn  from  this  circular,  as  well  as  from  the  friends  of  the 
University  who  have  been  anxiously  watching  its  course  since  its 
renascence,  that  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  good.  We  also 
learn  with  great  gratification  that  there  has  been  less  tendency  to 
improper  and  unmanly  diversion  among  the  present  generation  of 
students,  than  was  the  case  of  a  by-gone  day  and  this  re-assures 
many  anxious  parents  of  a  more  wholesome  atmosphere  for  their 
sons. 

Preliminary  teaching  in  medicine  has  been  undertaken  by  resi- 
dent physicians  ^t  the  University.  ])reparing  students  for  attendance 
upon  lectures  m  the  great  medical  schools.  Tiiis  is  a  good  move 
provided  it  does  not  encroach  upon  the  time  necessary  to  grouiul 
them  in  the  fundamentals  of  a  good  education.  A  student  intend- 
ing to  m^ke  medicine  the  profession  of  his  life,  can  have  no  Ve'ter 
preliminary  training  than  is  iniparted  in  the  daily  drilling  of  t(  e 
regular  collegiate  course.  If  by  diligence  he  acquires  proper 
methoifs  of  study,  it  will  be  wonh  more  to  him  than  all  tlie  medi- 
cine he  can  pick  np  in  the  hours  he  has  to  spar,.*  from  the  legnlar 
studies  marked  out  for  him  in  the  course. 

Every  citizen  of  North  Carolina  should  take  »n  intere-ii.  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  University,  and  not  rest  satisfied  nntil  ilnysto 
the  standard  of  scholarsliip,  and  tlie  standard  of  morals  high(  rthan 
ever  it  was  in   t  he  icist. 


430  keyiews  axd  book  xotices. 

Essentials  of  Chemistry  Inokgaxic  and  Organic  for  the 
USE  OF  Students  in  Medicine.  By  R.  A.  Witthaus,  M.  D. 
Professor  Chemistry  Medical  Department  University  of  Ver- 
mont. IGmo.,  pp.  257.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  27  Great  Jones 
Street.     New  York.     1879. 

'Uhe  science  of  (*hcmistry  is  rapidly  getting  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  general  student,  and  many  practitioners  are  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  they  know  nothing  about  Cliemistry.  The  best  learned  physi- 
cian of  fifteen  years  practice  who  has  not  kept  up  with  the  rapid 
strides  of  chemistry  (and  wliat  busy  doctor  can  ?)  is  all  at  sea  now, 
and  must  return  to  elementary  knowledge.  To  any  such  we  would 
say  that  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Witthaus'  little  book  will  be  both  pleasant 
and  instructive.  It  is  in  questions  and  answers  but  written  in  that 
careful  and  expressive  way,  that  can  only  be  attained  by  one  who 
has  had  difficulties  m  teaching  general  students.  "  More  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  cliemistry  of  therapeutics  than  to  that  of 
Ijharmacy,  while  physiological  chemistry,  which  must  now  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  foundations  of  rational  medi- 
cine, has  l)een  treated  of  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  the  volume  will 
permit.'' 

It  is  uniform  m  binding  with  Koosa  &  Ely's  Ophtlialmic  and 
Otic  Memoranda. 


Berberidace.e  :  The  Botanical  Description,  Commercial  History, 
Medical  Properties,  and  Pharmaceutical  Preparations.  By  C.  G. 
and  J.  AV.  Lloyd.     Cincinnati.     1878. 

An  interesting  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages  on  the  above  order  ])y 
gentlemen  fully  able  to  treat  the  subject.  A  full  page  cut  is  given 
of  Beyberix  Aquafnliuin  to  enable  physicians,  druggists  and  others 
to  identify  this  plant,  so  recently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
profession  for  skin  diseases,  scrofula,  dropsy,  secondary  syphilis. 

The  poudre  mix  yeux  names  coined  or  adopted  by  some  dealers, 
such  as  cascara  sagrada,  &c.,  is  justly  condemned  by  the  authors 
of  this  brochure. 
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Dr.  "William  Walter  Lane,  President. 

Present,  Drs.  Lane,  Love.  Thomas,  Bellamy,  Burkhardt,  and 
Wood. 

After  a  long-  period  of  inactivity  this  old  Association  met  on  the 
10th  of  December,  for  the  election  of  officers  with  the  following 
resnlt  : 

Dr.  Wm.  Geo.  Thomas,  President. 
"    William  J.  Love,  Vice-President. 
"    George  Gillett  Thomas,  Secretary. 

Dr.  AVm.  J.  l^ove  gave  an  oral  account  of  some  troublesome  cases 
of  erectile  tumors  of  the  female  nieafiis  nrinarivs.  lie  had  treated 
several  Avith  caustic  applications  twice  a  week  for  several  weeks 
without  good  result.  lie  has  found  also  great  difficulty  in  remov- 
ing them  with  the  knife  or  scissors.  As  goon  as  the  mass  in  sight 
was  seized  it  broke  down  under  the  forceps,  bleeding  obscured  the 
sight,  and  it  could  not  be  determined  Avhether  the  mass  was  all  re- 
moved.  The  tumors  kept  returning,  giving  pain  and  being  a  source 
of  dyspareunia.  He  proposed  to  slit  the  urethra,  and  dissect  out 
the  mass,  and  it  was  with  regard  to  this  surgical  procedure  that  he 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  Association.  The  bleeding  was  always 
troublesome,  and  he  had  arrested  it  more  effectually  by  introducing 
bougies  of  alum.  AVhile  this  arrested  the  bleeding,  it  was  not  easy  to 
dislodge  the  remaining  bougie.  He  had  on  one  occasion  introduced 
a  small  syringe  alongside  the  bougie  and  by  a  slow  continuous 
stream  of  water  had  dislodged  it  ;  but  even  then  with  difficulty. 

Dr.  Wood  said  the  only  objection  oifering  itself  to  the  incising 
the  urethra  Avas  the  danger  of  cicatricial  contraction  Avith  its  un- 
pleasant consequences  and  that  this  applied  as  Avell  to  the  use  of 
caustics  for  the  removal  of  the  tumor. 

Dr.  (t.  G.  Thomas  suggested  that  he  use  Skones  endoscope,  mod- 
ified hoAvever,  so  that  instead  of  the  oval  shaped  fenestra,  in  the 
distal  end  of  the  instrument — there  shoAvcd  a  longitudinal  slit  of 
four  or  five  lines  Avidth — extending  within  a  six  lines  of  the  distal 
end  and  opening  rather  more  at  tlie  proximal  end.  He  referred  the 
gentlemen  to  the  October  number  of  ihe  Ainrn'rcf//  Jnunml  af 
()hf(t ('fries  f(ir  further  discussion?  of  the  iustruiucuf. 
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Dr.  Wood  thought  that  the  bleeding  might  be  iirrested  by  the 
"  shirted  cannhi,"'  packing  it  carefully  with  styptic  cotton. 

Dr.  Burkhardt  had  under  his  care  a  case  of  ovariotomy  which  he 
had  tapped  six  times,  and  at  last  accounts  the  case  was  well. 

Dr.  Lane  reported  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  penis,  Avhich  he  ampu- 
tated with  the  knife.  He  reports  the  patient  as  in  good  condition, 
and  think  the  chances  for  freedom  from  return  of  the  disease  are 
good.  The  urethra  was  stitched  to  the  skin,  and  the  wound  healed 
rapidly  and  left  a  good  stump.  He  did  not  keep  a  catheter  in  the 
urethra  nor  did  he  find  any  necessity  for  this. 

Society  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  '^d  AVednesday  in  January,  1879. 


WILMINGTON  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  HEALTH. 


Dr.  Joshua  C.  Walker  has  been  chosen  to  fill  this  position  by  the 
Board  of  Alderman,  to  succeed  Dr.  A.  E.  Wrigtit  whose  continued 
feeble  health  kept  him  from  performing  the  duties.  Dr.  Walker's  ap- 
pointment will  give  general  satisfaction,  and  the  authorities  should 
see  to  it  that  they  liberally  carry  out  the  sanitary  system  to  be  in- 
augurated by  him. 


Hy2)odermic  injection  of  Coffee. — Dr.  Montrose  A.  Fallen,  of 
New  York,  reports  (New  York  Medical  Ileeord)  two  cases  of  vo'in- 
iting  from  morphia  relieved  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  twenty 
minims  of  warmed  fluid  extract  of  Java  coffee,  and  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  (in  one  case)  the  patient  was  relieved,  although  one-fiftieth 
of  a  grain  of  atropia  sulphate  had  failed.  In  one  of  the  cases  ab- 
scess resulted  at  the  point  of  insertion.  The  suggestion  is  offered 
that  perhaps  the  warmed  hypodermic  fluid  was  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess, as  in  the  case  in  which  it  was  injected  cold  the  abscess  resulted. 
From  Dr.  Fallen's  experiment  it;  seems  to  h%  shown  that  coffee  is  an 
antidote  for  morphia.  Wo  suggest  that  it  Avould  1)3  useless  to  rely 
upon  any  ordinary  domestic  decoction  of  eoft'ee  for  liypodormic  use. 
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NATIONAL    -MEDICAL    REVIEW. 

This  is  the  title  of  u  new  monthly  published  in  \\'ashingtoD.  D. 
C,  under  the  editorial  miinagemenfc  of  Walter  S.  Wells,  M.  D. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  a  successful  rival  of  the 
many  monthly  medical  journals  seeking  public  patronage,  located 
as  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  National  Medical  Library.  The 
present  number  is  Avell  printed  on  good  paper,  and  indicates  some- 
thins:  better  to  come. 


It  is  generally  known  to  the  medical  profession  and  those  inter- 
ested in  bibliography  that  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Surg.,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
charge  of  the  National  Medical  Library,  at  Washington,  is  now 
ready  to  print  his  great  "  National  Catalogue  of  Medical  Litera- 
ture.'' as  soon  as  Congress  grants  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 
This  indexes  under  subjects,  and  by  authors,  books,  pamphlets  and 
original  papers  in  nearly  all  the  medical  periodicals  of  the  world  ; 
including  over  400,000  subject  entries,  and  making  ten  volumes 
royal  8vo  of  1000  pages  each.  This  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
2)hysiGians  the  world  over,  as  it  enables  them  to  find  analogues  for 
peculiar  and  diflficult  cases,  and  thus  often  to  save  lives.  In  con- 
tinuation of  this  work,  it  is  now  proj^osed  to  publish  monthly, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Billings  and  of  his  assistant,  Dr.  Eobert 
Fletcher,  M.  E.  C.  S.,  a  current  medical  bibliograjihy  under  the 
title  of  the  Index  Mediciis.  It  will  l)e  issued  by  F.  Leypoldt,  the 
bibliographic  publisher,  37  Park  Eow,  New  York,  at  $3  per  year, 
and  Avill  enter  all  medical  books  and  index  the  leading  medical 
journals  and  transactions  in  English  and  other  languages.  A  full 
list  of  the  latter,  numbering  over  GOO,  will  form  a  part  of  the  spec- 
imen number  of  the  Index,  soon  to  be  issued. 


Surgeun-General  of  Ihe  Xav//. — Surgeon  J.  Wintbrop  Taylor 
has  been  appointed  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navv,  vice  Surgeon- 
(rcneral  Crricr,  retired  on  account  of  age. 
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MEDICAL  ANNOTATIONS. 


Adulteration  of  Sityar. — rrofessor  Henry  Morton  luis  given  a 
(|uietns  to  the  many  wild  stories  Avhich  have  beencircuhitine,-  about 
the  adulteration  of  sugar,  in  an  article  in  December  Flnm.t)cr  and 
Sanitary  Engineer  which  should  be  extensively  read.  It  has  been 
widely  circulated  that  a  very  unwholsome  substance — glucose— has 
been  fraudulently  added  to  the  sugar  of  commerce. 

^'Let  us  see,  then,  what  aro  the  facts  on  which  an  opinion  can  bs 
based  in  this  respect : 

1st.  Gluclose,  i.  e.,  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  kevulose  consti- 
tutes the  sugar  of  all  sorts  of  fruits. 

2nd.  The  first  step  in  the  digestion  of  sugar,  is  its  conversion 
•into  glucose  in  the  stomach.  If,  therefore,  glucose  will  hurt  us, 
we  must  never  eat  any  sugar. 

3d.  Starch  is  converted  into  glucose  with  great  rapidity  by  the 
action  of  saliva.  If  we  chew  a  little  bread  for  a  minute,  spit  it 
out  iiud  test  it  for  glucose,  we  will  find  this  body  present  in  appre- 
ciable quantity,  even  in  this  short  time.  In  fact,  the  first  step  in 
the  digestion  of  starch,  as  well  as  of  sugar,  is  its  conversion  into 
glucose.  Starch  being  our  principal  vegetable  food,  it  is  therefore 
evident  that  we  must  give  up  all  vegetable  diet  to  escape  from  this 
glucose  if  it  is  injurious." 


EXPERIMENTS  WIT  EI  TRICHINAE  IX  CHICAGO. 


Dr.  W.  T.  Beltield,  demonstrator  of  physiology  in  Rush  College, 
and  H.  F.  Atwood,  Esq.,  vice-president  of  the  State  Microscopical 
Society,  have  been  engagod  for  several  weeks  ])ast  in  the  examina- 
tion of  pork  for  the  presence  of  thichina\  The  examination  was 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  city 
of  Chicago.  The  specimens  were  procured  by  a  health  officer  from 
the  different  packing  houses  in  the  city,  no  establishment  of  the 
kind  having  been  omitted  in  his  visitations.  The  flesh  of  one 
hundred  hogs  Avas  examined,  and  in  eight  trichinas  were  found. 
The  estimated  number  in  each  cubic  inch  of  striated  muscle  of  the 
infected  hogs  varied  from  thirty-five  to  thirteen  thousand.  Q,uitea 
number  of  experiments  have  been  made  by  these  investigators  to 
testthe  i*ate  of  propagation  of  the  trichina  worm  and  its  el^ects. 
Rats  have  been  used  chiefly  for  this  study.  They  have  found  that  a 
rat  may  be  fed  occasionally  Avith  small  numbers  of  trichina'  without 
in  any  Avay  disturbing  its  health.  One  animal  weighing  two  ounces 
Avas  fed  Avitli  infected  ]iork  in  small  quantities  every  tAvo  or  three 
days  for  six  weeks.  X'o  impairment  in  the  health  of  the  rat  re- 
sulted ;  it  Avas  then  killed,  and  its  body  found  SAvarmingAvith  living 
trichinas ;  the  observers  estimated  that  there  Avere  no  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  in  the  Avhole  carcass.     The  inference  drawn  from 
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these  experiments  luis  been  that  any  animal  or  man  may  take  live 
trichina?  in  small  numbers  occasionally  without  injury  ;  these  gen- 
tlemon  further  believe  that  many  more  human  beings  than  has  been 
heretofore  supposed  are  iofecteci  with  trichina^, — indeed,  that  a 
majority  of  us  are  carrying  these  worms  about  in  our  muscles.  80 
sure  have  thev  felt  of  this  foct  that  one  of  them— Dr.  Belfield — ate 
twelve  living  trichina^ on  Xovember  20th.  More  than  three  weeks 
haA-e  passed,  and  not  the  slightest  elfect  has  been  experienced. 
Another  interesting  result  of  this  study  is  the  discovery  that  a  small 
portion  of  sulphurous  acid  dissolved  in  the  l)rinc  in  which  hams  are 
pickled  will  kill  all  the  trichina.  The  per  cent,  of  acid  required 
has  not  ])een  fully  determined,  but  the  amount  is  so  small  that  it  is 
no  detriment  to  the  meat  for  commercial  purposes. — Bnsfoii  Medi- 
cal and  Si/rf/iral  J(nt)'nal. 


CAUSES  AND  CURE  OF  INSOMNIA. 


Prof.  James  Sawyer,  of  Queen's  College,  divides  insomnia  into 
three  groups  whichhe  names  "psychic,"  "toxic,''  and  "senile."" 
The  psychic  form  may  be  due  to  sudden  and  severe  mental  shock, 
which  will  sometimes  at  onc^  induce  persistent  insomnia  ;  or  to  pro- 
longed mental  strain,  in  all  its  varied  phases,  which  produces  par- 
tial or  complete  vaso-motor  ])aralysis  of  the  intracranial  blood- 
vessels. The  sul)jects  of  this  form  of  insomnia  are  mostly  men, 
particularly  those  of  nervous  temperament.  A  well  marked  group 
of  symptoms  always  follows  prolonged  suffering  from  this  affection, 
most  of  which  are  given  l)y  certain  writers  among  tlie  signs  of  cere- 
bral hyperiTmia.  It  is  probable  that  they  mark  what  may  be  called 
ii-ritable  exhaustion  of  the  brain,  attended  by  more  or  less  abnor- 
mal increase  of  intracranial  vascularity,  and  accompniied  by  some 
general  prostration  of  the  bodily  powers.  In  this  form,  an  unnat- 
ural excitation  of  the'cerebral  vessels  is  the  initial  fault.  In  the 
next,  the  toxic  form,  a  poisonous  agent  maintains  cerebral  vascu- 
larity at  such  a  height  that  cerebral  activity — that  is,  wakefulness — 
is  an  inevitable  consecpience.  Such  a  poison  may  be  introduced 
into  the  body  from  without,  or  it  may  be  a  product  of  diseased 
processes  arising  Avithin  the  body  itself.  The  external  poisons 
which  most  frequently  give  rise  to  sleeplessness  are  tobacco,  alco- 
hol, tea,  and  coffee  ;  the  internal  products  which  accumulate  in 
gouty  persons  and  in  subjects  of  kidney  disease.  "When  due  to  the 
latter  cause  (internal  poisons),  the  insomnia  is  rarely  cemi)lete, 
the  patient  complaining  tliat  he  has  great  difficulty  in  falling 
asleep,  that  he  is  easily  awakened,  and  that  he  always  dreams  when 
asleep.  The  senile  form  is  due  to  the  generations  of  the  smaller 
cerebral  arteries  ;  the  vessels  become  less  elastic,  and  physically 
unable  to  ada])t  themselves  to  the  condition  of  relative  arterial 
ainvmia  which  is  requisite  for  healthy   sleep.     In    the   treatment, 
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soporitics  are  often  neccssury.  ()f  these,  the  cliief  are  clilijraJ, 
oi»imn,  morphia,  tlie  bromides,  Indian  hemp,  alcohoh  and  ati'usion 
with  cold  water.  In  the  severer  forms  of  psychic  iusomnia,  sleep 
must  he  at  once  prccnred  by  some  efficient  hypnotic,  preferably 
chloral.  In  the  more  chronic  forms,  chloral  shonld  be  sparingly 
used.  In  the  well-nourished  bromide  of  potassium,  in  from  thirty 
to  sixty  grain  doses,  is  by  far  the  best  hypnotic.  Tincture  of  ergof, 
or  tincture  of  digitalis  may  l)e combined  with  it.  In  many  cases  of 
chronic  psychic  insomnia,  when  the  patient  is  worried,  sorrowful, 
weakly,  and  ana?mic,  alcohol  in  the  shape  of  a  "night-cap"  is 
without  an  equal.  The  formation  of  regular  habits,  and  the  taking 
of  sufificient  daily  exercise  should  be  insisted  upon.  In  the  toxic 
forms,  the  external  poisons  should  be  removed  ;  the  treatment  of 
the  internal  form  involves  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  from  which 
the  jioisons  are  derived.  Senile  insomnia  is  very  obstinate  ;  per- 
haps in  the  bromides,  with  full  doses  of  hop  or  henbane,  we  have 
the  btst  and  least  harmful  means  for  iis  relief. —  TJ/r  Lancet. 


Ethereal  Solution  of  lodofonn  (Gubler). — Iodoform,  two  jjarts  ; 
dissolved  spirit  of  wine,  ether  of  each  4  part?.  To  be  jyainted  over 
the  painful  parts  in  chronic  arthritis,  with  a  camel-hair  pencil:  tlie 
part  to  be  afterwards  covered  in  with  oiled  silk. 


lodofonn  (■ollodion  {Moretiii). — Dissolve  T)  parts  of  iodoform  in 
100  of  collodion  ;  mark  "For  external  use,"  Used  in  arthritis  and 
rheumatism. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 


DIFFICULTY    OF    OlSTAINIXC  POin    WINE. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  pure  Port  Wine  for  sickness  is  one' 
great  cause  why  physicians  refuse  to  prescribe  it  where  they  know 
it  would  benetit  their  patient,  because  they  fear  that  some  poison- 
ous mixture  will  be  given  them  instead  of  Port  Wine,  and  the  in- 
jury be  irreparable.  Some  California  Wines  are  being  terribly 
mixed  and  adulterated  with  alcohol  and  water  and  other  ingredients 
to  make  it  cheap,  so  as  to  bring  a  greater  profit  from  tlie  sales.  The 
most  excellent  Port,  said  to  be  the  finest  Wine  in  the  market,  is 
made  in  New  Jersey,  from  the  Oporto  Grape,  by  Alfred  Spcer,  and 
has  become  the  most  reliable  Wine  for  Hospital  and  Communion 
purposes.  This  Wine  has  been  thoroughly  analysed  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  chemists  'o  be  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  and  to  con- 
tain the  most  valudle  medicinal  properties.  It  is  sold  by  druggists 
who  purchase  direct  from  Mr.  Speer's  Vineyards  in  New  Jersey. — 
Evening  Post. 

The  above  Wine  has  become  in  great  demand  in  '^cw  York  for 
evening  parses  and  entertainments.  Salesroom  No.  ^M  Warren 
street,  Ncav  York. 
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Opcninij  Deep  Ahscei<!<c!<. — In  Mr.  Hilton's  "  Rest  and  Pain" 
mentioned  elsewhere,  there  is  a  method  of  opening  deep  abscesses, 
-which  like  many  other  items  in  this  volume,  deserve  a  passing  no- 
tice. One  example  Avhicli  he  relates  will  suffice.  It  is  a  case  of 
Post-pharyngcal  abscess  in  a  young  child  twelve  months  of  age. 
The  abscess  Avas  due  to  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebra?.  The  car- 
otid artery  was  pulsating  u^wn  the  anterior  surface  of  the  swelling, 
close  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-cleido  mastoid.  The  trachea 
was  pushed  forward  and  to  the  right  side,  and  the  tongue  was  jjro- 
truded.  His  finger  detected  the  pharynx  a  swelling  which  prevented 
deglutition.  Respiration  was  extremely  difficult,  and  the  spine  and 
neck  were  curved  forwards.  Large  superficial  veins  were  crossing 
the  left  sterno-cleido  mastoid,  and  occupying  the  space  between  it 
and  the  trapezius  muscle.  Examination  of  the  throat  through  the 
mouth  brought  on  extreme  dyspncea,  so  that  the  child  was  nearly 
suffocated,  the  face  becoming  quite  livid.  It  seems  that  the  danger 
of  opening  the  abscesses  through  the  mouth  was  very  great,  by 
reason  of  the  risk  of  a  hirge  <|uantity  of  pus  escaping  into  the 
larynx. 

An  incision  was  carefully  made,  about  a  half  inch  in  length, Avith 
a  lancet  through  the  sterno-cleido  mastoid,  thus  exposing  the  fascia 
underneath  it ;  a  grooved  probe  was  thrust  through  the  fascia, 
towards  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  when  a  little  stream  of 
opaque  fluid  came  trickling  down  the  director,  A  pair  of  dressing 
forceps  was  then  passed  along  the  director,  making  an  opening  into, 
the  deep  abscess,  letting  out  three  or  four  ounces  of  pus.  The  exit 
of  the  pus  Avas  aided  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  child's  mouth 
and  pressing  upon  the  posterior  avjiII  of  the  pharynx.  The  carotid 
artery  subsided  to  its  proper  i)osition,  the  breathing  Avas  immedi- 
ately relieved,  the  patient  lost  all  sense  of  suffocation,  and  some" 
Aviiio  and  Avater  Avas  quickly  swalloAved, 

The  principle  Avliich  the  dressing  forceps  serves,  is  that  in  with- 
drawing them  from  the  incision,  Avith  opened  blades,  the  Avound  is 
not  only  dilated,  but  a  lacerated  track  is  made  Avhich  does  not  lieal 
before  the  contents  of  the  abscess  escape. — Pagex  To  and  7fi. 


Pcriodirdl  hUaratvvi'. — "  I  have  spoken  of  the  importance  and 
jn-edominencc  of  periodical  liteniture,  and  liave  attempted  to  do 
Justice  to  its  value.  But  the  almost  exclusiA'c  reading  of  it  is  not 
without  its  dangers.  The  journals  contain  mucli  that  is  crude  and 
unsound  ;  the  presumption,  it  miglit  be  maintained,  is  against  their 
novelties,  unless  they  come  from  ol)servers  of  established  credit. 
Vet  I  have  knoAvn  a  practitioner — perhaps  more  than  one — whoAvas 
as  much  under  the  dominant  influence  of  the  last  article  he  read  in 
his  favorite  medical  journal  as  a  milliner  under  the  SAvay  of  the  last 
fasiiion-plate.  The  difference  between  green  and  seasoned  knoAvl- 
edge  is  very  great,  and  such  practitioners  never  hold  long  enough 
to  any  of  their  knoAvledge  to  get  it  seasoned."'— Dr,  O.  W,  Holmes, 
in  Dedicafoi-v  Address. 
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